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AUTUMN SONG. 


ET Autumn come with wild carouse, 
And scourge the woods, and bare the boughs 
Once gay with summer glees ; 
Let shattered blossoms fall to earth, 
And know no more the gentle mirth 
Of happy birds and bees; 
Why—why should care your lover, 
Whose love hath made him wise? 
He feels the thrill of Maytine still, 
its dewlight in your eyes. 


Let crafty Winter hide from sight 
The murdered leaves in cerements white, 
And hush the vailey's moan; 
Let Summer's phantom stray the field 
And never find a trace concealed 
Where beauty’s feet have flown; 
From me there is no wailing, 
No word of sorrow slips. 
A fairer bloom no frost can doom 


Is mine upon your lips. 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 


LOOKING DOWN INTO THE DETENTION PEN. 


DRAWN BY H. M. EATON, 
Illustrating ‘The Immigrants,”" by Burton J. Hendrick, See page 94. 
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ELECTION DAY. 


By Louis Jay Lana. 


x4, F the thirteen million ballots which the citizens of the 
United States will cast on the fourth day of Novem- 
ber, the overwhelming majority will be safeguarded 
from possibilities of fraud by the wise provisions of a 
reform ballot law. Today it seems almost incredible 
that the scenes which I have to describe have actually 
taken place in this republic; but a clear understand- 
ing of the revolution effected by the adoption of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, will show what ingenious possibilities for dishonesty prevailed from the 
earliest elections in our national history until little more than a decade ago. 
In former times the candidates furnished their own ballots and had them 
made to suit their fancy. Whether a man had been regularly nominated or 
not, his name might appear upon the ballot. This ballot was commonly an 
open sheet of paper. There was no pretense of concealment. The polling 
places were habitually surrounded by party workers, and even the interior of 
the booths were not free from “heelers” of the rival candidates, whose duty 
it was to thrust ready-made ballots into the lamb-like voter's hand and then 
lead him straight to the ballot box. The entire election machinery was 
dominated by partisan judges and inspectors, who too frequently did not 
scruple to press their advantages to the utmost. When we remember that 
practices such as these were preceded by the wholesale registration of immi- 
grants, carried on almost up to the hour set for opening the polls, while 
every citizen unable to pay his poll tax was disfranchised, the gross frauds, 
riot and bloodshed which have stained our political history seem but the 
natural result of an evil system. 

Popular sentiment finally rebelled against such flagrant abuses of the 
elective franchise. Spasmodic attempts were intermittently made through 
a period of fifty years to enact laws to stamp them out. To Charles T. Sax- 
ton, once member of Assembly, then Senator, and afterward Lieutenant 
Governor of the state of New York, belongs the honor of having blazed the 
way for effective reform. 

In 1888, Saxton introduced in the New York Legislature, a bill based 
upon the Australian plan of placing candidates’ names on ballots in alpha- 
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betical order, under the titles of the offices, and of providing safeguards 
for the voter as well as the aspirant for office. Though this bill, because of the 
opposition of the Governor, did not really become operative until four years 
later, other states caught the inspiration and the reform movement became 
spontaneous and widespread. Kentucky, the recent scene of the Goebel 
tragedy, led off with an initiative act embodying the Australian idea, which 
at first applied only to the City of Louisville, but finally covered the entire 
state. Massachusetts, Michigan and Minnesota, followed suit quickly. In 
1889 seven more states wheeled into line, while in the course of the following 
year five more followed suit. In 1891 no less than fifteen others hoisted the 
banner of reform. Today thirty-five of the states and territories of the 
United States vote according to the Australian scheme, or the Belgian plan 
of grouping party tickets, in a blanket ballot. All of them except Maine, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, provide party emblems to dis- 
tinguish the several groups. 

The keynote of the reform which in many varying forms swept over the 
country, is the secrecy of the vote. To secure this end, a blanket ballot is 
commonly provided, and this is always printed at public expense under the 
jurisdiction of police boards in the cities, and of county clerks in the rural 
districts. The polling places are designated by the same authorities, and 
elections held elsewhere are unlawful and void. Inspectors of election are 
now appointed from the two leading political parties, carefully balanced 
against each other. It is their duty to see that elections are conducted in an 
orderly manner, and that no attempt is made to influence voters within the 
immediate vicinity of the polls. The ancient poll-tax provisions have been 
generally abolished, and aliens must now have been naturalized for at least 
ninety days before they are eligible to take part in the nation’s business. All 
these provisions of the law are enforced by heavy penalties, and the change 
for the better is almost beyond estimation. Pessimists may still contend, as 
a veteran Democratic leader did in talking with me the other day, that there 
has not been an honest election since George Washington was made ‘the 
first President of the Republic, but only in isolated instances is it held that 
there has not been a vast improvement in methods since the era of the Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider flourished in the land. 

It was before ballot reform came that a paltry two or three hundred 
votes, in the little state of Florida, made Rutherford B. Hayes instead of 
Samuel J. Tilden, President. It was four years after the change of a few bal- 
lots, said to have been cast for Benjamin F. Butler, in Long Island City, put 
Grover Cleveland, instead of James G. Blaine, in the White House, that 
the first earnest and organized effort was attempted to secure a free ballot 
and a fair count in New York State. 

Those who seck information as to the operation of the old laws, must of 
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course go 
back a-pace. 
Crookedness 
at the polls 
Lh AS 838.4 
charged 
against both 
the Whig and Dem- 
ocratic parties, pro- 
voked a “Lexowiz- 
ing” crusade in 1840. Supporters of 
Harrison, the Whig, and Van Buren, 
the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, angrily accused each other of stealing 
the election two years before. The Whigs 
charged James A. Glenworth, John D. Steven- 
son and others with bringing to New York 
gangs of Philadelphia repeaters. The late Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, then a young New York law- 
yer, publicly accused John Swift, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, of being “the wicked and willing 
agent in forwarding the stupendous frauds of 
1838, and in conniving at the contemplated frauds 
of 1840.” 

While listening to the evidence, Glenworth be- 
came so excited that he attempted an assault upon 
the Recorder of New York County in open court. 
Several henchmen pounced upon the Mayor of 
New York and gave him a tremendous beating. 
They accompanied their attacks with cries of: 
“Down with the court; the devil take the Demo- 
crats!”, A condition akin to anarchy prevailed on 
election day. Troops and police guarded the 
polling places. “Knock-downs” and “drag- 
outs” were frequent. Even women paraded the 
streets, bearing flags and banners, 
and shouting for both Harrison 
and Van Buren. 

Nine amazons who 
boarded a Broad- 


way coach, got WORKING UP ENTHUSIASM. 
Drawn by J. A, Cahill, 
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into a dispute which resulted in two of them leaving the vehicle and settling 
their difficulties on the pavement. A ring was formed. A hair-pulling match 
followed. The feminine champion of Harrison won, and was borne off in 
triumph by her admirers. 

Election returns then came in by courier. For a week, it was Harrison 
one day and Van Buren the next. Finally the figures showed that “Old 
Tip” had won by 166 of the 294 votes in the electoral college. 

Election day and a week thereafter in 1844, were replete with conflicting 
reports and amusing and exciting incidents in New York City. Soon after 
the polls closed, rumor ran that Henry Clay had swept the country. The 
Whigs trotted out their bands and fireworks and serenaded Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, the nominee for Vice-President. Rising to the occasion, Fre- 
linghuysen declared to the crowd, with his hand upon his heart, that he 
should welcome the day when his term expired, and that he should be “more 
glad to get rid of his office then, than his friends were glad to bestow it upon 
him now.” 

Late that night Capt. Isaiah Rynders, of Empire Club fame, dashed up to 
the residence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, who had placed James K. Polk 
in nomination at the Baltimore Democratic convention, and yelled: 

“Get up, Ben! Polk is elected! Come down to Tammany Hall and cele- 
brate!’’ 

Butler rose hastily, and while he was dressing, Rynders recalled that Fre- 
linghuysen lived next door. He spurred his large gray horse into the Freling- 
huysen yard, and then, right under the bedroom window of the unfortunate 
candidate, he bawled: “Here you, there, Frelinghuysen, a word with you!" 

Frelinghuysen, in nightcap and gown, hurried to the window. Rynders 
lost no time. ‘You stated, sir,” he yelled, “that you would feel glad when 
your time came to be relieved of office. We Democrats have taken you at 
your word. I am glad to announce that James K. Polk has been elected 
President and George M. Dallas Vice-President, and that therefore you are 
relieved from all duty as Vice-President.” 

Bowing profoundly to the astounded and chagrined candidate, Rynders 
wheeled his horse about and marched proudly at the head of his exultant 
Empire Club followers to Tammany Hall. An hurrah was already in pro- 
gress, but the ardor of the Polk men was dampened, when a message signed 
by Thurlow Weed, Whig leader of the state, announced that the state and 
nation had gone for Clay. Rynders and his men douched the Tammany il- 
luminations. A few hours later a newspaper extra again declared Polk 
elected, and for the second time that night the “Wigwam” was bathed in 
light and glory. The jollification continued for days. 

Naturalization. ballot chicanery and mob violence characterized the elec- 
tions of 1866, 1868, 1870 and 1872. The people rose in wrath, and the final 
result was the impeachment of Superior Court Justices Barnard, Cardoza 
and McCunn, and the trial and conviction of William M. Tweed, Boss of 
Tammany Hall. The Tweed ring had become so secure in all places of 
power as to be apparently invincible. In 1868, A. Oakev Hall was District 
Attorney, while John T. Hoffman, Mavor of New York, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. The courts seemed to vie with repeaters, 
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toughs and thieves, to nullify free expression by the voters at the polls. 
John A. Kennedy, Superintendent of Police in New York City, un- 
earthed nearly twenty thousand fraudulent naturalization cases, and fifteen 
thousand names on the registry list whose owners had no known residence, 
were discovered. The Republicans sent watchers to the polls to challenge 
illegal voters, and District Attorney Hall countered by commanding the po- 
lice magistrates to issue warrants and arrest the challengers. The day before 
election, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler was announced as the star orator at a Re- 
publican mass meeting in City Hall Park. All Five Pointdom, Baxter 
Street and Thieves Alley were in the crowd. As General Butler appeared 
upon the steps of the City Hall, the mob broke into yells: “Spoons!” “Put 
him out!” “You can’t speak!” “Give us a song!” 

During a half hour, in which the General sought to make himself heard, 
the Five Pointers 
hoisted one Edward 
Falconer upon their 
shoulders, as he 
shouted: “John T. 
Hoffman ain’t none 
of your blankety 
blank fish-backed 
Governors, but a 
man that will stick to 
his word. Who stole 
the gold out of New 
Orleans? Ben But- 
ler. We didn’t get 
any ofit. Congress 
voted three thou- 
sand dollars for 
themselvesand 
sixty dollars for 
bounty.” 

Cheers, groans, 
hisses and_ shrieks 
punctuated Falcon- 
er’s remarks. When 
Butler secured a 
place on the edge of 
the steps, he was 
greeted with hoots 
and volleys of de- 
cayed vegetables. 
Someone threw a 
large apple. Butler 
caught it, took out 
his knife, peeled and 


A WORKER AND A RECRUIT, . « 
Drawn by J. A, Cahill, ate it, and, amid the 
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applause of his friends, exclaimed: “That’s a pretty good apple!’ It was a 
good example of his coolness. And then, in spite of the din, he faced the 
turbulent rabble and excoriated them. 


‘There are men,”’ he cried, ‘‘ who are driven to the polls like sheep to the shambles— 
who follow blindly that which they are told to do. No better exemplification of such a 
spirit could be furnished than in the scene before us, under the eye of their leader ( Hoff- 
man) whom, by such arguments they hope to elect Governor, and who has now the 
power to still the mob which disgraces the city of New York over which he presides. If 
he were fit to rule, he would see that he is merely following the footsteps of him (Gov- 
ernor Seymour) who from the steps of this building addressed a murderous mob of 
orphan-killers in 63. 

“Organized thieves! Systematic plunderers! With your arms up to your elbows in 
the public treasury, you are simply ruffians, hired to attack those you dare not meet in 
any other way. Here and now, I charge this mob upon Hoffman. Here and now I 
charge the murder of babes and children to Horatio Seymour. Five years ago the men 
who are now hallooing and hooting, were killing negro children and murdering babes 
when they did not dare look a man in the face. When the armies of the United States 
came here they were the first to bow their heads. 

‘“Why, you poor fools, I have hung your betters! And if you do not behave, I shall 
get the chance to do the same with you. I have seen more than you, with arms in their 
hands, with rifles and muskets and bayonets, and I did not flinch from them. Do you 
suppose I shall flinch from onion-stinking breaths? A man who has smelt gunpowder, 
can stand garlic. 

‘*Now then, men of the Five Points! Bullies of the Baudy house! Thieves of the 
Lobby and Burglars of the Tombs! I declare here, as the voice of the Nation, that you 
are not fit for the exercise of the elective franchise. And in no better way than this can 
you better demonstrate the fact.”’ 


By this time the mob became so maddened with rage that it charged 
wildly upon Butler, but the police, with revolvers cocked and clubs crack- 
ing the skulls of the rabble, carried the General over to the Astor House in 
safety. ‘ 

Butler's speech inspired the Democrats to roll up the biggest possible ma- 
jority for their candidate. Though the Republicans asserted that nearly 
twenty-five thousand fraudulent votes were counted for him, John T. Hoff- 
man succeeded Governor Fenton January 1, 1869. Fraud had become so 
patent, that immediately after election, the Union League Club issued an ad- 
dress, charging that through the burning of the ballots in rural counties, 
ballot stuffing and repeating in New York and Kings, John A. Briswold, 
Republican candidate for Governor, had been robbed of election. The Club 
declared that Samuel J. Tilden and William M. Tweed had sent out a secret 
circular a few days before election, directing lieutenants throughout the 
state to let them know just how big a Democratic majority must come from 
the city to overcome the Republican majority above the Harlem River. 
The story went that Tilden and Tweed had held back returns in the 
metropolis until the country districts were heard from, and that they had 
then counted an adequate majority in the Empire City to insure Hoffman's 
triumph. Tweed's subsequent history is well known. Tilden’s conduct 
during the ttial of the Boss seemed to exonerate him, and he always main- 
tained that the charges against himself were entirely without foundation. 
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There are those, who will even today aver that Samuel J. Tilden was 
elected President in 1876. The late Charles A. Dana never withdrew his 
oft-repeated charge that Rutherford B. Hayes was a usurper. But for the 
fact that Gen. Ulysses S. Grant was President, and through the army, held 


in check a people disposed to place 
Tilden in the White House by force, 
revolution must have occurred. 
The morning after election, it was 
generally conceded that Tilden had 
secured 185, or a majority of the 
votes in the Electoral College. 
Hayes was allowed 149. Thirty- 
, five were classed as doubtful. While 
“IT WAS A BOSD RyaMEryO8 BUTLERS the Tilden shouters were indulging 
Draven by W. Grancille Smith. in bon-fires and fireworks, and hold- 
ing mass jubilees, Chairman “Zach” Chandler, of the Republican National 
Committee, astonished the Democrats by issuing a proclamation, declaring: 
“The country is safe. Bet your last dollar on Hayes. We have 185 elec- 
toral votes. They will do to sleep on.” 
Then it was the Republicans’ turn for pyrotechnics. Chairman Abram S. 
Hewitt, of the Democratic National Committee, accused the Republicans 
of holding back returns from as many states as votes were requisite to 
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aggregate the necessary 185. Republican and Democratic commissions 
hurried to the states where there was a prospect of fight. Charges and 
counter charges of intimidation and murder by the White League and Ku 
Klux were filed by Republicans in the South, where Grant controlled the 
election machinery through his reconstruction governors. The special com- 
missions, each reported in favor of the party that named them. The Senate 
was about to recognize Hayes as President, and the House, Tilden, when 
the celebrated electoral commission was chosen. It decided by a strictly 
party vote of eight to seven that Hayes and not Tilden was President. Re- 
bellion was threatened. The “crime of '76" was proclaimed at every Demo- 
cratic gathering. Tilden counselled moderation and protested against disor- 
der. Hayes’ inauguration was permitted. He served his term, but his party 
would do no more for him. Thenceforward he was politically dead. 

When Charles A. Dana, then editor and proprietor of The Sun, learned 
that the Republicans were determined to seat Hayes, he called for a mem- 
ber of his staff to interview Tilden. Not one of three men he sought was 
available ; and in his perplexity he directed the City Editor to send “that lit- 
tle cuss, Edwards.” The “little cuss” sprinted to Tilden’s house and came 
back with this message from the sage of Gramercy Park: 

“Hayes ought to have the word ‘Fraud’ branded upon his forehead.” 

Never did ‘‘a little cuss” secure a more taking interview. It was printed in 
full, and with it was published a portrait of Hayes with the letters 
“F—R—A—U—D2” placarded across his forehead. 

James G. Blaine retired to his bed chamber at Augusta, Maine, November 
4, 1884, convinced that he had been elected President. He had with him a 
telegram from Chairman B. F. Jones, of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, that he had 215 of the 402 votes in the Electoral College, and that he 
might as well begin packing his grip for Washington. Chairman Arthur 
Pue Gorman, of the Democratic National Committee, was in the meantime 
putting out bulletins that Grover Cleveland had triumphed, and that he had 
carried New York, the pivotal state, by a large majority. All night the 
Blaine and Cleveland boomers the country over celebrated victory. Toward 
midnight a Cleveland procession marched down Park Row, in New York 
City. The crowd discovered on the Tribune bulletin board, the words: 
“We've got New York. Make no mistake. We’ve got New York.” Sev- 
eral hundred Blaine men were chanting the slogan. The infuriated Cleve- 
land shouters raided the building, tore down a big portrait of Blaine and 
smashed the bulletin board to splinters. Blaine men fought to replace the 
picture and bulletin. A riot ensued. Broken heads and bloody noses were 
plenty before the police quelled the row. 

All next day the Tribune kept putting up bulletins, persisting in Blaine’s 
election, and declaring that he had carried New York by at least 1,000 plu- 
ralitvy. The Democrats kept shouting: ‘Grover, Grover, it’s a clean walk 
over!” The Republicans retorted with: “Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine.” 

“How do the returns come in?” sang the Democrats. 

“By wire.” 

“And who controls the wires?” 

“Jay Gould Blaine,” roared the angry supporters of Cleveland, who 
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charged Jay Gould with doctoring the election returns in Blaine’s behalf. 

Gould and Cyrus W. Field, who happened to pass while the mob was yell- 
ing, and fighting and pelting the Tribune Building, were only saved from 
imminent danger of their lives by the interposition of friends. Reserve 
forces of police alone prevented the sacking of the Tribune office. 

On hearing of the riots in New York, Blaine wired Chairman Jones: 

“T am advised that there have been frauds committed in New York State. 
I believe that the honest vote of that state gives a Republican plurality, and 
I ask that the National Committee see that we have an honest count.” 

Chairman Gorman's reply to Blaine was that Cleveland and Hendricks 
had 219 electoral votes, and that no fraud could defeat them. Not until Jay 
Gould, who was himself accused of using the election returns for ‘market 
rigging” purpos3s, had sent a telegram of congratulation to Cleveland, did 
the Repubiicans abandon Blaine. With the sending of this message, As- 
sociated Press bulletins ceased to proclaim the election of the “Plumed 
Knight.” , 

Here is a well-authenticated incident, only too characteristic of the times. 
It was in this same election of 1884 that a certain stalwart Republican Con- 
gressman was in charge of one of the two polling places in a village of 
Washington County, N. Y. Toward noon, a farmer and his seven sons 
drove in from the backwoods, put their teams under the shed of the village 
inn, proceeded to the porch, got out their pipes, and began to puff away. 
The Congressman, who knew the farmer as a Republican of wealth, accosted 
him with “Hello, old man, here’s your ticket.” He handed him one on 
which the names of the Republican candidates were printed. 

The farmer settled comfortably back in his chair, and remarked somewhat 
pompously: “Well, sir, me and my seven sons have driven twenty miles 
today; you'll at least pay our expenses, won’t you?” 

All but paralyzed with astonishment, the manager exclaimed: “Why I 
thought you were a Republican and a patriot. You’re the last man in the 
world that I’d suspect of asking pay for his vote.” 

“Oh, I’m not asking pay; but it cost me and my sons well nigh $50 to be 
here. The Democrats will pay us if you don’t.” 

Democratic watchers, apprised of the little colloquy on the porch, began 
to bid for the farmer and his sons. Finally the tiller of the soil and his off- 
spring were bought in by the Republicans for $25 apiece. 

In telling the story afterward, I heard this Congressman say : “Talk about 
the wholesale barter and sale of votes in big cities! It isn’t a marker to what 
we are up against in the country districts. When a farmer worth $50,000 
will sell his vote for $25, what can you expect of a hobo on the Bowery?” 

An official high in the Federal service has demonstrated how repeaters 
can be made to vote against the candidates for whom they were originally 
purchased. The night before the Presidential election in 1888, this official 
learned that 100 repeaters from Philadelphia had been housed bv the Demo- 
crats in a resort on South Fifth Avenue, in New York, and that they were 
to be called at 5 o’clock the next morning and marched to various polling 
places to fulfill their contract. The man had them called an hour earlier, 
gave them their breakfast, voted them for the straight Republican ticket at 
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various stations and kept them under police surveillance for the rest of the 
day. The Republicans carried the district by about 200 plurality. The next 
year the Democrats played a similar trick, and the district was their prize. 

The portrayal of an election day scene in the home ward of an expert in 
“sure thing politics” illustrates the methods pursued for two decades by a 
leader notorious in New York politics, who has had conferred upon him 
the highest offices but two, within the gift of the American people. His 
headquarters were a saloon. Off one end of the bar was a small apartment 
called his “settling place.’ Here the Boss met his “heelers,” compared 
notes, issued orders and furnished funds with which to procure votes. The 
Boss kept open house. With poll book in hand, a bundle of ballots in one 
coat pocket, and a wad of one, two and five dollar bills in the other, he 
would stand looking out of the window, checking off the names of voters 
as they appeared, or were about to leave the polling box. He knew person- 
ally every white and black man in the city, and of course all in his own ward. 
Singling out some man in the crowd of loiterers, as the line of voters began 
to lose its length, he would clutch him by the arm, march him across the 
street to a coal yard or back to a sequestered spot behind the box. There 
he would “reason” with him, using persuasive talk at first; financial argu- 
ments if necessary. Now and then he would shout, “Here, Bob! Here, 
Tom! Here, Charlie! go and get So-and-So; tell him he must come here 
and vote or his name will be Denis with one ‘n.’” 

**So-and-So” would be discovered, dragged out of some grogshop or dive, 
hustled into the line of voters and guarded by Bob, Tom or Charlie until 
he reached a point opposite the box. Then this friend and counsellor would 
hand him a ballot and bid him deposit it in the box without even so much 
as a chance to scan the names upon it. After his duty was done, the voter 
could call upon the Boss, or one of his lieutenants, and get the amount 
agreed upon, in cash, or a ticket calling for a similar sum on presentation at 
the Boss’s bank. 

This Boss had the business of buying votes as thoroughly systematized as 
that of buying and selling “gigs” and “straddles” in the policy shops of the 
metropolis. The price of votes usually ranged from $1.50 to $25. It was 
gauged, partially by the purchasable material, and partially by the reports 
which came in hourly from the various wards as to the number necessary to 
insure victory. The market went up or down in sympathy with reports from 
those wards, so that investigation as to the price paid in one ward would 
elicit the ruling figures of purchase all over the city. 

In the execution of a similar vote-getting plan, it is stated on credible 
authority that a candidate for the State Senate of New York once disposed 
of $25,000 going from the Fifth Avenue Hotel to Forty-second Street, New 
York, a distance of less than twenty blocks. He called at a few polling 
places on and off Broadway, and asked his workers how much they needed 
to make certain his triumph. By the time he reached the old St. Cloud 
Hotel the future legislator had to borrow money for cab hire. It is interest- 
ing to know that it was this State Senator’s election which made certain the 
return of Roscoe Conkling to the upper house at Washington. 

The New York Gubernatorial of 1891 was fought out when ballot reform 
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was in its infancy. The Republicans openly charged that a few days before 
election a certain Democratic District Attorney dashed through the state 
aboard a baggage car, dropping at each station bags of cash into the hands 
of trusted agents. The contents of these bags, amounting, as alleged, to 
over a quarter of a million of dollars, were used to induce farmers likely to 
vote the Republican ticket to remain away from the polls. Democrats, on 
the other hand, declared that their opponents had resorted to the old-time 
repeater trick. One of their accusations, which had evidence behind it, was 
that a steamboat load of tramps reached New York from Philadelphia early 
on election morning. At each landing on the North River the crew filed off 
and voted. Thus the steamer proceeded to Yonkers, Peekskill, Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie and Hudson, the gang dropping off and casting ballots at 
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each place until Albany was reached. There the depredations were partially 
stopped. Yet a few of the repeaters succeeded in getting tickets into the 
boxes. One of them attempted to vote at a Twelfth Ward poll. He had 
forgotten the name he was to assume, and when asked it by the inspector, 
replied: 

“My name is Doane.” 

“Your first name?” 

“Bishop,” was the answer. 

“Do you mean Bishop Doane of the Episcopal church?” 

“I’m him,” ejaculated the stranger, as he exhibited the remnants of a 
clerical waistcoat. 

“Oh, now, come off, you're not Bishop Doane?” protested the inspector. 

“The h—I I ain't!” roared the tramp. He was clapped into a patrol wagon, 
and spent the next year in the penitentiary. 

How Col. John J. Mooney, better known as the Ollagawalla Chief, won 
his spurs as a political leader at the cannon’s mouth, still delights old resi- 
dents of Morrisania to relate. 

Returning from the war of the rebellion, as an officer of the famous Tam- 
many regiment, the Colonel announced himself a candidate for Alderman. 
So did William Florence, a rival hotel proprietor. Mooney called the con- 
vention to meet in his own hotel, so Florence, thinking that radical measures 
were required, hired a hundred or more stalwart fellows to storm the castle 
and capture it. Mooney had not been through one war for nothing. He 
had a big cannon placed in front of his hotel, loaded it to the muzzle with 
rocks, scrap iron and other missiles, and awaited the onslaught. Then he 
warned Florence that if he sought to control that convention, he and his 
band would be blown into eternity. Florence being a discreet man, quailed 
and quit. Mooney was nominated and elected, and reigned for years, the 
undisputed Boss of Morrisania. 

In 1874, however, ex-District Judge Augustus Heberman set out to “do 
up” the Colonel. Summoning a hundred or two of his friends, he instructed 
them to attend the primaries and make as hot a fight against Mooney as 
they could. The election was to be held at Morrisania Hall. When the Heb- 
erman party approached in battle array, Mooney and a large force of depu- 
ties were found on guard. Every one of them had voted, and when they set 
eves on Heberman, they rushed at him and began to treat him roughly. 
“What do you mean?” he shouted at Mooney. 

“T mean that we're on to you fellows. If vou repeaters attempt to inter- 
fere with this election there'll be plenty of work for the Coroner.” 

Heberman called off his dogs. By unanimous vote Mooney was declared 
supreme, and never more was force employed to “down” the Ollagawalla 
Chief. 

Unhappily the day is not vet come when every citizen of the United States 
legally entitled to cast a ballot may cast one without fear of punishment or 
hope of reward. The almost infinite difficulties of reconstruction in the 
South have not been overcome without terrible errors of omission and 
commission. South of Mason and Dixon’s line the negro vote is the burn- 
ing question of today. Whatever may be its future, its past and present 
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history makes sad reading. Occasionally, it is true, the colored man votes 
as freely as the white, even if we accept as unfair such humorous examples 
as that which occurred while the late Senator Patrick Walsh was running for 
Mayor of Augusta. The night before the election took place, his friends 
and the friends of his rival between them scooped in all the colored men in 
town, and each party cooped the prisoners supposed to be friendly to its 
cause in separate pens, lest by some mischance the blacks be unjustly 
obliged to vote against their wills in the morning. 

I think, however, that without allowing northern prejudices to interfere 
with a just view of things, I may fairly generalize from certain election meth- 
ods which I have seen in force in the South with my own eyes. On Election 
Day, 1890, I was in the “Jackson Ward” of the city of Richmond. The ma- 
jority of voters in this district are colored. I happened to be in town the 
night before the polls opened, and I visited the ward out of curiosity. Ne- 
groes were there thick as mosquitoes on the Jersey flats. It was not long 
after sunset, but hundreds of them were already in line before the booths. 

All night long these sons of Ham remained at their posts, some of them 
had brought along their banjoes, fiddles and flutes. Others had voices which 
were quite as serviceable as any musical instrument. Until dawn the atmos- 
phere rang with melody. Never were “Way Down ‘de Swanee Riber,” 
“Masser’s in the Col’, Col’, Groun’,” “Ring Dem Charmin’ Bells,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” and “Way Down in Old Virginie” sung more sweetly, 
and never was an apparently happier company gathered together. 

When the sun rose the line of blacks was reformed. But there was a line 
of whites just ahead of them, and that line of whites was massed about the 
polls, protected by a squad of police, with drawn clubs and seven-shooters. 

The instant one of the blacks attempted to break through the white cor- 
don, and cast his ballot, he was unceremoniously hustled away and warned 
not to come back under penalty of personal chastisement. All day did that 
line of whites, continually augmented, move in a continuous chain toward 
the ballot box. Just before the polls closed, a negro was signalled to ap- 
proach by an inspector. He did so, and was asked if he desired to vote. 

“Dat’s w’at I’se heah fo’, Boss,”’ was the meek reply. 

“Who for?” demanded the inspector. 

““Marse Mahone. He’s my man, sah, suah!” 

A consultation followed. Then a ballot was handed the negro. So great 
was his joy that he dropped it into the box without so much as glancing at it. 

Then the banjoes whanged, and the fiddles scraped, and the flutes chimed 
in, while there welled up a grand chorus of “John Brown’s Body Lies 
a’mouldering in the Grave; His Soul Goes Marching On,” ending with as 
vociferous hallelujahs as if a negro majority of thousands had been counted. 

When it was officially announced that Mahone, the Republican candidate 
for Governor, had received three votes out of three hundred, no shot- 
guns were leveled, not a club was raised. The negroes appeared to take the 
whole thing as a matter of course, and marched away. 

There may have been violence and murder in other parts of the South that 
day, but greater patience, forbearance and meekness than were shown by the 
negroes of Jackson ward, I never expect to see on this excitable earth. 
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By ArtHuR COLTON, 


HE club was given 
up for the most 
part to sedate 
whist-players, but 
it was possible to obtain of that 
prim waiter in buttons a nip of 
friendly ale or a comfortable 
hot Scotch, and I met the Col- 
lector of Voyages in one of 
these two ways. He was ge 
nial, serene, and possessed of 
what might be called a theoriz- 
ing eye. 

‘*You are interested in spe- 
cimens of incident,” he said, 
took me home with him, and 

‘A COMFORTABLE HOT SCOTCH.” introduced me to his library 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. and the Great Collection. 

Voyages of all kinds and ages were come to that quiet library, their 
action reduced to still life, for the hot blood and ambition that drove men 
to them and the boom of seas that attended them were not there. They 
ranged from the Odyssey to Nansen, and the latest newspaper clipping, 
noted and filed: “Bark, Royale, Marsailles, mdse., to Burns and Co. March 
11. Note (in the Collector’s hand) April 20. Royale not heard from. In- 
quire of Burns & Co. April 25. Previous history of Bark Royale, as fol- 
lows.” 

“T collect specimens of voyages. I began some years ago,” said the Col- 
lector, “with my own.” 

Follow, as the Collector related, the Voyages of the Hawk and Hebe 
Maitland. 


I. 


“In the year 61 I was but a Yankee lad in New Orleans, a clerk in a ship- 
ping office. Commerce that winter in New Orleans was in a remarkable 
state, for the North hadn’t made up its mind, and in New Orleans no one 
knew what its mind would be. And some were shipping furiously on one 
theory, and the rest were not shipping at all, on another. By and by there 
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‘* THE BOS’N AND THE COOK WITH THE BIBLE BETWEEN THEM, ARGUING.” 


Drawn vy H. M. Eaton. 


were gunboats in the river and no commerce whatever, unless it were that a 
blockade runner slipped in in the night. But I was not in New Orleans 
then. 

“Our firm was one of those that shipped not at all, and I was paid up 
along with other clerks, and dismissed with good wishes, which were not 
practical. I loafed about the levees, when I should have gone north, seeing 
that New Orleans was growing less and less commercial, and I fell in with 
an old man named Clyde, who was captain of a schooner, and did not look 
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like a seaman, but rather was 
grave appearing, sober in his 
dress, his upper lip shaven, 
precise in manner, and not 
like one trained to the un- 
steady ways of the sea. It 
pleased him to find that I was 
of New England like himself, 
and he took me aboard his 
ship, which seemed to me 
uncommonly comfortable for 
her class, and I judged by 
her lines she was a fleet 
sailer and built with an eye 
to that rather than the 
‘\AND THE ‘HEBE MAITLAND’ IN WHITE WAS THE amount of cargo she might 
‘ HAWK" IN GILT. é 
penis Bia carry. She was painted 
dingy black like most of 
the others. We sat down in his cabin with the shiny panels, and the 
hinged table that swung down from the wall between us. He looked at 
me through half-shut eyes, pursing his dry lips. 

‘Sonny,’ he said, ‘you’re out of a job?’ 

“T answered gloomily. 

“*And you're not much used to sailing, either. No. But you're clever,’ 
said the old man, pleasantly, ‘and you've got education. And you wouldn't 
mind turning a penny in an odd way or two?’ 

“*That depends on the way,’ I said with juvenile sturdiness. 

"Just so.’ 

“*Maybe I've got scruples.’ 

“Just so.’ 

“Captain Clyde rapped his knuckles on the table. 

“I'm glad to hear you say it. I made up my mind there was no need of 
allowing vicious goings on aboard ship. Wherever we go we carry the laws 
of the United States, and we break no laws of the United States. There's 
no secession aboard this ship. No, sir. And there’s no viciousness. I’m 
thinking of taking you for—say, a clerk—say, anything that turns up in that 
way. Good wages, good food, good treatment. Will you go?’ 

“The last was shot out and cut off close behind. his thin lips closing like a 
pair of scissors. 
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“In that case, said I, ‘I will. 

“That was how it came I shipped with the bark Hebe Maitland, expecting 
to do shipping clerk's duty and learn practical seamanship. 

“This slip is the shipping news of April 10, 1861, from a New Orleans 
paper, and contains the item :— 

“*Sailed, Bark, Hebe Maitland, for Porto del Rey.’ 

“Now, I'm not sure that I know where Porto del Rey is. I never went 
there. 

“The Hebe Maitland didn't always go to the place that she was billed for, 
and when she did she might be a month late. And I don’t think she could 
have told what she’d been doing in the meantime. For it was this way: 
Somebody has been doing something, but it wasn’t the Hebe Maitland, and, 
though ships may be intelligent for aught I know—and the Hebe Maitland 
was no fool—I don’t see how she could have straightened it out without some 

-help. And if she argued a good deal and got mad about it, why, that was 
no more than was appropriate. 

“Now, [’ve told you of Captain Clyde; and the crew was very much like 
him, being all decent Yankee folk whom Clyde had caught young and 
trained, and some had sailed with him many years. And I never saw so 
respectable an acting crew. No swearing. I’ve seen the bos'n and the 
cook with the Bible between them, arguing over it. No fighting. But it was 
a singular crew to argue, for the cook was a Baptist and a Democrat, and 
the bos'n Presbyterian and Whig, and the mate, he was for Abolition and 
Women’s Rights. There was a man named Simms, who was very strong 
on predestination, and had a theory of trade winds that I don’t recollect. 
not knowing him well; for he argued with a man in Mobile who couldn't 
understand predestination, and shot him full of holes in precaution, suppos- 
ing it might be dangerous. It was a singular crew, and especially in the 
matter of arguing. 

“The fourth day out from New Orleans was fair, the sun shining, the water 
slipping away behind smoothly, and everything peaceful, except on board 
the Hebe Maitland. But on the Hebe Maitland there were men running 
with paint pots and hauling out canvas from below. And nobody seemed 
to tell me what was the matter. 

“The Hebe Maitland was any kind of a dingy black, but the rails and can- 
vas and tarpaulins and cabins and roofs, they were all white. Now, in less 
than two hours there wasn’t a conspicuous thing anywhere that hadn’t 
changed color. Moreover, they'd got some kind of foreshortening out of the 
bowsprit,and had up another set of canvas overhead that was larger and dirty 
and patched. The boats were shifted and recovered, cupola taken off the 
cabin, and the whole outline and color of the ship altered in mid-sea. Then 
Clyde came out of his cabin with a board in his hand, and they unscrewed 
the Hebe Maitland’s name from forward under the anchor hole, screwed on 
that board, and the ‘Hebe Maitland’ in white was the ‘Hawk’ in gilt: 
and then, sir, everybody turned in below and changed his clothes. [ went 
aft and sat down on a roll of rope, and the more IT thought it over, the more 
I didn’t seem to make it out. 

“But after that I heard lively talking forward a little, and there was Cap- 
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tain Clyde and the cook and the bos’n and some others arguing. The bos’n, 
he was saying that he hadn’t ‘sworn no allegiance to any country but U. S. 
There ain’t no U. S. laws,’ he said, ‘agin dodgin’ South American customs 
that I ever see nohow, and, bein’ I never see a S. A. man that took much 
stock in ’em either, I ain’t so uppish as to differ.’ But the cook chimed in 
and made a tidy argument, quoting Scripture to prove that actions ‘with 
intent to deceive and deception pursuant’ were not moral, and, moreover, 
he said: ‘Shall we lose our souls cause S. A. customs is ridic’lous? Tell me 
that.’ 

“Oh! said the bos’n, ‘we’re saved by grace!’ 

“Then the captain took up the cook, and his argument was beautiful. For 
he said S. A. customs were oppressive to the poor of that country by wrong- 
fully preventing them from buying U. S. goods, so that, having sworn to 
U. S., we were not bound by S. A. laws further than general humanity or 
the foreigner was abie to enforce, ‘which,’ he said, ‘I argue ain’t either of, 
“em the case.’ 

“«That’s a tart argiment, Captain Clyde,’ said the bos’n. -‘I never heerd 
you make a tarter.’ 

“They went on that way till it made my head ache, and before I knew it 
I was arguing hard against the bos’n, the captain egging me on. 

“T sailed with that crew four years, and they were smugglers, and I’m free 
to say I loved Clyde and liked the crew. For, granting he was much of a 
miser and maybe but a shrewd old hypocrite, to be corrupting youth with 
his theories, though I’m not so sure about that, not knowing what he really 
thought; nevertheless, he was a bold man, and a kind man, and I never saw 
one that was keener in judgment. You might savy he had made that crew 
to suit him, having picked out the materials individually, and they were like 
children of his own bringing up. I reckon he had a theory about ar- 
guments, that so long as they talked up to him and freed their opinions there 
wouldn't be any secret trouble brewing below, and it is surely a fact that 
they were harmonious in business and sober and capable. The old man made 
a son of me, and loved me, too, in his way, afd I was the only one living 
who knew how he did business, for he was his own buyer and seller. He 
made up his cargoes for the most part in New York, or Philadelphia, and 
would bill the Hebe Maitland maybe to Rio Janeiro. Then the Hawk 
would maybe deliver the biggest part off the coast of Venezuela in the night, 
and the Hebe Maitland would like as not sail into Rio by and by. and pav 
her duty on the rest, and take a return cargo to New York as properly as 
a lady going to church. 

“There were a good many countries in South America to choose from. It 
wasn't wise to visit one continuously, though there was apt to be a new gov- 
ernment when we came again. Clyde knew all about it, and I’m not saying 
but what an odd official of a government here and there was acquainted with 
the merits of a percentage, being instructed in it by the same. For all that, 
there were bits of excitement, and sometimes I catch myself heaving a sigh 
for the old man that’s dead, and saying to myself, ‘That was a grand life 
yonder.’ 

“In the spring of ‘65. I reckon it was, a sub-agent in Cuba had turned evi- 


‘“WE BURIED THEM IN THE EXACT MIDDLE OF A TRIANGLE OF THREE TREES, 
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dence on Clyde, for the gunboat only -missed us by a few miles, coming down 
by St. Christopher, as we knew later. And a cruiser of Spain ran us down 
at last under cover of a little island among the Windwards, where Clyde's 
cleverness came to nothing. It was growing twilight, we driving close by . 
the bluffs of the island, which were dark in color. The woods were dark 
above them, and half a mile out was the black cruiser, with a pennon ot 
smoke against the evening sky, and the black water tumbling between. | 
went into Clyde’s cabin, and found him talking to himself. 

*'We'll be scuttling the Hawk, Tom,’ he said, ‘and the Hebe Maitland 
will never have a funeral of her own. If I don’t come out of it this night, 
these here belong to you.’ 

“With that he gave a jerk at the foot.of his bunk, and the footboard came 
off, and there underneath were four brown canvas bags tied up with rope 
Now, I never knew before that day that Clyde didn’t keep his money in 
a bank, same as any other civilized gentleman, and it shows how little | 
knew about him after all. For he had what men call bad and good, « -d or- 
dinary and queer, mixed up in him in a singular man- 
ner. He sat there holding up eagles and double pesos 
to the lamplight, with his eyes shining and his wrinkled 
old mouth smiling wistfully. He had the passion of a 
collector, like me, and loved the metal gold, and the 
sharp stamp of new coinage. 

“It was a hard thing to do, to knock a hole 
in the bottom of the good ship. The night was 
dark, the lights of the cruiser in plain 
sight, and we knew she would stand off 
till morning, as long as the Hawk’s lan- 
terns burned on the mast. The crew 

put out in two boats to round the 

island and wait for us, and Clyde and 
i, I took the cockle boat and stowed 
; those four canvas bags and went 
ashore, running up a little inlet 
to the end. And we buried 
them in the exact middle of a 
triangle of three trees, with a 
rock on top of them. 
That island is east of 
Tobago thirty miles, 
about half a mile 
across. We rowed 
out and threw the 
spade in the water, 
and when we rounded 
the point, taking a 
last look at the 


‘*17"s A CURIOUS FACT IN NATURE THAT FIGHTH-INCH SECTIONS Hawk d Hel 
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dipping considerably, as could be seen by the hang of her lan- 
terns. 

“TI noticed what was curious with the crew, that as long as the old man was 
near, telling us what to do, every man was cheerful and chipper, but as soon 
as the cook and I were alone in the cockle boat and the night about us, he 
turned scared and lost-looking, and was for seeing Spanish cruisers drop 
out of the air, and for calling the old man continually. And somehow we 
dropped apart in the dark. I think Clyde put me with the cook because 
he was a powerful rower, and the cockle light and swift. I think he reck- 
oned, himself being old, he'd give me the best show for his money that there 
was to be got. 

“So the cook and I rowed all night by compass on a black sea—an uneasy 
sea, though not heavy—and came fate in the morning to Tobago. And there 
the cook caught the smallpox and died. who was a good cook and used to 
make a kind of meat pie with curries in it. I noticed how his mind stayed 
with Clyde to the last moment, saying: ‘The old man, he done me up 
arguin’, but I never give in. Intent to deceive and deception pursuant.’ 
And after that I came to New Orleans, stoking on a British steamer, and the 
war was over. 

“Here are two clippings, one from a New Orleans paper of May 28, ’65 :— 
‘An incoming steamer from Trinidad reports the overhauling of a smug- 
gler by the Spanish cruiser, Reina Isabella. The smugglers scuttled the 
ship and endeavored to escape in boats, but were captured and hung at the 
yard-arm. Captain of Reina Isabella claims to have pursued the same from 
Porto Rico, and claims it to have been an old offender, by name of ‘The 
Hawk.’ No American vessel of that name and description is reported.’ 

“The next is from a column of New York shipping news of August 
lath :— 

“*The bark, Hebe Maitland, mdse., Clyde, captain, which left this port 
the oth of April, has not been heard from.’ 

“Now, the cook never knew what a good argument he had, for that 
would have been a strong point on the old man, him swinging his toes in 
the air. 

“After the war the country was full of unemployed men, and I drifted up 
the Mississippi valley, and lived in a number of places in the middle west. 

“Tt was twenty years before I walked the levee at New Orleans again.” 


Tl. 

Follows the Voyage of the Hoodoo. 

‘Now, Monson was the man’s name that I came to deal with, and his ship 
was named the Hoodoo. She was sloop-rigged, and did not amount to 
much, but made small trips about the Gulf for the most part, and had 
another white man and three negroes for a crew. Now, Monson was 
another singular man. But I made this deal, agreeing he should have one- 
fourth of the profits, by rough weight, foreseeing that the first canvas bags 
would be rotted away. We set sail in September, in the vear ‘85. 

‘Monson was a man of very great size, and a handsome one in a way, sup- 
posing you liked that kind. He had considerable beard and hair of a sandy 
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color, and eyes like a child’s, very wide and blue, and, you might say, shy. 
And it always gave me a start to look up six feet and a half of legs and chest 
tremendous, and end in an expression of face which seemed about to re- 
mark that the world was a strange place and might be wicked. And Monson 
looked no more singular than he was. The other white man and the three 
negroes were a bad lot, and given to the viciousness which Clyde would 
not allow in his day. But Monson ruled them with a heavy fist, and we had 
not been three hours away from the river before he was banging a negro 
with a board, the others looking on and grinning. He was spanking him, 
in a way. And he ran to me with tears in his eyes of simple rage. ‘I'll 
‘throw that nigger overboard!’ he shouted, dancing about, and shortly ap- 
peared to have forgotten the matter. So that I thought I should get along 
with him, and thought him a sort of gigantic child. It would be necessary 
to have great easiness and calmness of mind in dealing with him, in order to 
fit his moods, and I felt at times as if we were two children sailing over some 
homely duck-pond and telling one another what treasure we would dig up 
on its perilous coast. His delight or his rage over little things was enor- 
mous and unrestrained. He was such a man as it seemed better to be ac- 
quainted with in a large open space where he could explode without destruc- 
tion. He seemed to have a simplicity in him, and a fury and tumult in the 
tide of life that went through him, and together with this, an eagerness and 
facility of laughter that gave him charm in companionship. So that I grew 
to like Monson, and would not have minded if he had thrown all three of 
the negroes overboard, with their vile talk and murderous eyes. The other 
white man was shifty and dirty to look at, but not ugly, and he was a com- 
petent seaman. 

“And so we sailed into the Carribean Sea, past Tobago, and came one 
evening to the little island, without any great incident. 

“We dropped anchor about eight o’clock. The moon was high, the sea 
glimmered and sparkled, and I remembered painfully the night I saw the 
dark bluffs last, how black the sea lad been, tumbling and muttering, and 
the black cruiser off shore with its pennon of smoke. I remembered that 
the inlet had been reedy and the water there quiet, and that the soil we dug 
in was punky and wet. Now I was content to sit in the stern of the dingy 
and let Monson row, which he did powerfully, for his forearm was like a log 
of wood, the muscles coming out of it in cables and knots. I was glad 
enough there was no danger to seaward, and personally I did not care about 
the matter as gold, and would rather have carried the money home in a 
check, as being more convenient than meal-bags such as we had in the 
dingy. 

“We rowed along shore and came into the inlet,—a sharp break in the 
bluffs. There was a lot of marsh grass, deep growing reeds, and a fifty feet 
breadth of clear water stretching three hundred inland, smooth now 
and glistening under the moon. Th emoonlight showed it all,—a straight 
line between the water reeds by the triangle of three trees. 

“Sir, when I saw them I gave a great sob, and the strength left me, so 
that I could not speak, because there was a white house in the middle of 
the triangle, with two lit windows and shining under the moon. 
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“Monson looked around from his rowing, and found something in it 
funny to his mind, for he laughed with a roar. Someone was singing in 
the house. 

“*Turn into the reeds,’ I said. ‘Be quick!’ 

“The singing stopped, and we crouched in the boat. 

“It’s where the house is,’ I whispered weakly, ‘or it was. There wasn’t 
any house then.’ 

“Monson shook with laughter, though he kept it quiet, and I don’t know 
what pleased him. It would have pleased me then to see him dead, I was 
that savage for the people in the house. One spot on a mean little island, 
and they had squatted on it. And yet it is plain enough, for the inlet led 
up to the three trees, which seemed to invite a man to do there whatever he 
planned to do. 

“Stuff ’em up their chimney,’ chuckled Monson. ‘Tip their blamed hut 
into the creek. That joke’s on them, ain't it?’ 

“T didn’t see how the joke was on them. 

“Why I never knew an Injy Islander to dig a cellar. They lie on the 
ground and get ague. Course they might dig 
a hole.’ : 

“The door of the little house was closed, when 
we came softly along the muddy shore and crept 
up to the window. There were five men within, 
around a table, leaning forward, whispering to- 
gether and drinking aguardiente—what the cook 
on the Hebe Maitland used to call ‘affec- 
tionate water.’ They were small men, but 
fierce looking and black-eyed, and they ap- 
peared as if they were talking state secrets, 
or each explaining his special variety of 
crime. Monson roared out and struck the 
door with his fist, and they suddenly disap- 
peared. I think that three of them went 
under the table. 

“Monson had to bend his head 
to enter, and his shaggy hair 
pressed along the ceiling. He 
pulled some by their legs from un- 
der the table, and one from a bench 

~ in a dark corner by the hair, whom 
he left suddenly, for it was a wo- 

man, and the two others from a 

closet. 

““Bring us some more!’ he 
shouted in Spanish, laughing up- 
roariously. ‘Aguardiente! Hoo- 
ray!’ 

‘‘WHEN I OPENED THE TWO BAGS " “I do not know how he quieted 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. their fears with such boisterous- 
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ness, for presently we were seven men about the table, and the woman serv- 
ing us with ‘affectionate water 

“Now one of these, with the woman, was owner of the house, and the 
others, it seemed, lived across the island. They spoke a kind of Spanish, of 
which I remembered enough to understand, though speaking it but little. 
They had heard Monson’s laugh, and afterward, hearing and seeing 
nothing further, had taken up with a great fear of ghosts; for though fierce 
looking little men, they were in fact simple-minded and pleasant. ‘Doubt- 
less,’ they said, ‘the sefiores were distinguished men, who had come in a 
ship, and would buy mangoes.’ And we arranged that the four who lived 
elsewhere should go across the island and come back in the morning 
with mangoes. So the four went away, very affectionate with aguardiente, 
and we were left alone with the fifth, whose name was i’edronez, and his wife, 
Lucina. Then I asked how long he had lived there. 

“One year, six months,’ he said, counting his fingers. 

“Built the house?’ 

.°'Si, senor. Oh, a noble house! A miracle!’ 

“ "Ever dig a hole?’ 

“A hole! But sefior! Why a hole? And in the ground of the noble 
house? Ah, no! Not by any means.’ 

“Monson roared again, to the fright of Pedronez and Lucina, who flat- 
tened herself against the wall. He went out and brought in the spade and 
bags. I guarded the door, and Monson dug where I pointed, in the middle 
of the earthen, hard-trodden floor. He dug gigantically. Pedronez and 
Lucina fell into a corner in terror, and chattered insanely. I reckon they 
thought the hole was for them, and Monson a kind of myth wanting to bury 
them, and that had as reasonable an appearance as anything likely to occur. 

“Sir, it was there still: Not a trace of the brown bags, but the money was 
there, coated with clay, and not a foot from where Pedronez and Lucina 
had walked over it those eighteen months, grubbing out a poor life. 

“T laid a lot of sticky coin on the table, and shook my finger at Pedronez. 

“*You buy mangoes in the morning, [ said, ‘with five dollar.’ But [ 
don’t suppose he did. 

“Life is full of little ironies. But see how sardonic a joke fortune played 
on the little Windward Islander, for it lay no more than twelve inches from 
the soles of his feet. J remember how he clutched his throat and shrieked 
after us into the night, and I seemed to know how he felt. He had shiny 
black eyes, and skin wrinkled about the mouth, and Lucina was draggled 
looking. And when we were out of the inlet we could hear him yelling like 
one intorment. I take it, he and Lucina fell fighting to relieve their minds. 
At last their cries became faint and sounded mournfully over the water. 

“We came under the dark of the ship's side; one of the negroes leaned 
over above us, whom Monson told to turn in so sharply that he scuttled 
away with a grunt; and we heaved the stuff aboard quietly, and spent the 
night below, dividing it among the four,meal bags, and rubbing off the 
sticky clay. And we stowed them under my bunk. We got up sail before 
daybreak. and slipped away while the stars were still shining. 

“In the way that I had taken Clyde to be a man of complex character and 
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not easily read, so | took Monson to be simple, and, though sudden in 
action, yet acting upon open impulses. Now, I don’t say that estimate was 
wrong, but only that a man may act so simply as to bewilder and astonish. 

“For Monson came to me the day following, and took me down below, 
acting mysteriously, and he put on an expression that was like a full moon, 
trying to look deceitful. Sir, it was a futile attempt. Then he jefked his 
beard and looked remarkably embarrassed. 

“"Why,’ he said, ‘it’s this way. 1 think I'll have half o° that pile instead of 
a quarter, don’t you see?’ 

“*That’s not the agreement, I said, so overtaken with pure astonishment 
I could little more than speak. 

"*No,’ he said, ‘but it’s this way. The niggers is so tricky, they'd drop 
you overboard, if I told ‘em they might, don’t you see? And if I don't tell 
‘em they might, seems as if I ought to have half. Because they'd love to do 
it, and it seems that way, as if there ought to be another agreement.’ 

“He seemed very embarrassed and not able to express himself rightly. 

**Why don’t you want it all?’ I asked nar aetically, and more angry than 
it appeared judicious to show. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘that wouldn't be fair, don't you see?” 
“T sat still, thinking it very singular, but I thought there should be a way 
or two out of any difficulty, and said as mildly as might be :— 

**There’s some reason in it, captain, when you put it that way. Let’s talk 
again tomorrow.” 

“That's right,’ he cried, and was quite rid of his embarrassment. ‘It's 
that way ;' and he went above, where I heard him banging the negroes, like 
enough for the wickedness they were capable of. And I sat on my bunk 
and wondered why a man like me was always having trouble. 

“Then I took a lantern and went exploring in the hold of the ship, which 
was very foul, and smelt as if chings had rotted there a hundred years. 
There were barrels and boxes and old canvas, and a heap of scrap iron and 
lead pipe. Afterward I came on deck and had supper and talked with 
Monson. He kept nudging me now and then, and saying: ‘It’s that way, 
don’t you see?’ like a child that must break out with what is in its mind; and 
I answered always, that there was reason in it when put that way. 

“About nine o’clock I went below. By ten Monson and two of the negroes 
were turned in, leaving the third and the white man on watch. I took a 
lantern and a saw, and climbed down the ladder to the hold. The sea was a 
little rough and slapping the ship's sides, and the hold full of loud echoes 
and smelling badly. And I worked till three in the morning, sawing lead 
pipe in thin sections of maybe an eighth of an inch. And it seemed to me I 
had never been engaged in a business so dark and desperate, though merely 
tricking a singular rascal to his great desert. For when I was with Clyde, 
while we were but lawbreakers on the face of the sea, yet it was done busi- 
nesslike and sensibly, and argued same as politics. But I didn’t understand 
Monson in his new actions, or make out whether he was deep or not, and 
I thought he was right about the negroes. Moreover, the hold of the ship 
was very black bevond the space of dim lantern light, slimy, repulsive, cold, 
and full of loud, sudden noises that made the heart stand still. The Hebe 
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Maitland and Hawk was a clean ship, smelling everywhere of sound wood 
and paint, but the hold of the Haodoo was rottenness. Monson, I thought, 
wasn’t really deep, but a most simple man in his nature, as when one 
child says to another: ‘If you give me your apple, I won't tell Ted to lick 
you.’ Now that’s simple. But it gives him a sense of moral self-restraint 
that feels comfortable in his stomach. I carried up twenty pounds of lead 
pipe in eighth-inch sections, divided one bag of Clyde’s money between two 
of the other's, emptied the fourth on my bunk, shoveled lead pipe sections 
in the two empty bags, and the gold from my bunk on top of them. Then 
I tied the bags up again and shoved them under the bunk. It’s a curious 
fact in nature that eighth-inch sections of lead pipe closely resemble gold 
eagles, when put in a bag with correct denominations on top. That’s a 
quality in lead pipe I never had the theory of. I turned in and went to sleep. 

“In the morning Monson acted shy and timid. I looked as glum as I could 
make out, and said, if he wanted his answer, I reckoned he'd have to do as 
he liked, and, as to the negroes being willing to drop me overboard, he was 
probably right. He looked confused and followed me down to my cabin. 

“Why,” he said, ‘then I think I'll take ’em.’ 

“And he fished out the two front bags, opened them, squinted in, tied them 
up and walked off. Now, I hadn’t thought of that, so I gaped after him, and 
sat down on the bunk. Then I shivered, and put my head on my hands, 
and wondered why a man like me should have so much trouble. 

“I thought how pleased the negroes would be to drop me overboard, if 
Monson took to fooling with his bags and found he owned so much lead 
pipe. Isat there an hour. It was all quiet above. Then I heard him bang- 
ing one of the negroes, and judged he was cheerful yet; so that I went up 
on deck, and lay down on some cordage and fell asleep unawares. 

“I woke up with a start to see Monson’s head looming out of the gang- 
way. It made me sick to think he might have been down playing with his 
meal bags, and I was glad enough, though a little shamefaced, to see him 
look so apologetic, and, wishing to be friendly, I said :— 

“Let bygones be, Captain.’ 

“Now, I'll admit it was remarkable, the way we both felt apologetic to- 
ward each other, and wishing to make it up by friendly manners. 

“That day the wind rose to a gale, and the sea turned wild and white. I 
let it blow. I didn’t see any point in stopping it, if it kept Monson walking 
the deck day and night. It stayed by me kindly, and kept us five days in a 
kind of boiling pit, and on the sixth day we entered the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. Monson was fast asleep, and didn’t wake till we anchored off the 
levee of New Orleans, which was at three in the afternoon; and by five | 
was on a train going north, with a new trunk in the baggage car. 

“T’ve never seen Monson since, but I reckon he’s contented, because, sir, 
when I opened the two bags, one of them was half full of lead pipe. 

“He was a singular man, Monson. I reckon he found his lead pipe sud- 
denly, and seeing I was sleeping on the deck, he changed things a bit more 
to his ideas. Of the two captains, while I’m not defending Clyde and never 
agreed with him in argument, yet he was a bold man, and I loved him. And 
Monson, I must say, he acted moderately, and I reckon I mistook him.” 


O the thoughtful observer the 
armies of peaceful toil are 
more impressive than the 
panoplied hosts of war. Such 
an army, a hundred and fifty 

thousand strong and mighty in deeds of 
labor, springs into view every afternoon 
when the sun is slanting across the rugged - 
Pennsylvania hills. Black with the soil of 1X 'HE BOWELS OF THE EARTH THREE 
a hundred cycles past, they emerge from Pay Pees ee ore 
the thousand yawning pit-mouths that sa hey 
scar a thousand mountain sides, rising out of the very earth like the 
growth of the dragon’s teeth that Jason sowed. With soot-grimed 
hands and faces they seem part and parcel of the soot-grimed land- 
scape. Broad-backed Slavs and Lithuanians are there; burly Welsh and 
Cornishmen, nimble Irish, sturdy Poles, lithe Italians and stolid Huns; 
strangers in tongue and manners, but bowed with the same weight of heavy 
toil, blackened by the sooty touch of a 
common occupation, united in the per- 
formance of the same body-crushing 
labor. These are the fuel-finders of the 
world, the motive power behind the dash- 
ing express locomotive, the warming 
power in our cosy winter hearths, the 
driving power of the whirring mills that 
turn out the silken fabric of my lady’s 
gown and the coarse weave of the work- 
man’s blouse. 

It is an instructive lesson to stand upon 
some vantage point of the carbon hills of 
an afternoon aad watch this army mov- 
ing homeward with heavy-footed tread 
from its daily battle for the reluctant 
treasure of old Mother Earth. At four 
o'clock the scene is deserted and deso- 
late, save for the spurts of steam that rise 
from the gaunt, spectre-like breakers 
OLD BARNEY, A VETERAN MINER OF scattered here and there about the hills, 

THEI IEDDO/BHAET- or the friendly smoke of the little houses 
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clustering under their black shadows. At five o'clock the scene is alive with 
men moving silently in little groups of two or three toward these same 
houses. It gives one a better understanding of what each blazing fuel lump 
means in the muscle and sweat of human toilers to watch the progress of a 
single regiment in this vast army of mine workers—the army that laid down 
its weapons of attack on the seventeenth of September last and instituted the 
greatest strike, in point of numbers at least, that the country has ever seen. 
It gives one a better understanding of the extent of the anthracite coal 
industry in the Pennsylvania fields—the most extensive deposits of their kind 
that are being worked anywhere in the world—and it enables one to judge 
more clearly of the great difference in the daily sum total of the world’s 
work that has been caused by the action of these miners. 

Comprehension of the subject is scarcely helped by the statement that 
the amount of coal taken out of these hills during the year 1899 was more 
than 54,000,000 tons. A better grasp of the immensity of the industry may 
be gained perhaps by computing that the 4.500 fifty-ton cars of coal mined 
during each working day would form a solid train more than thirty miles in 
length. <A million dollars for every five days of idleness is the price paid by 
the miners in wages for laying down their tools. What the industrial loss 
has amounted to in other ways has been told with graphic effect in the news- 
papers from day to day. It has been written in inexorable form on the care- 
worn brows of anxious wives, on the pinched faces of hungry children, in 
shops deserted of customers, in the records of crime and pauperism in a 
dozen counties, in all the score or more of ways in which an industrial war 
—the most costly of all kinds of organized conflicts—makes itself felt. 

The causes, real and alleged, which brought about the conflict at this 
time have been explained in the daily prints until they are thoroughly 
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familiar. Ina general way it may be said that the strike was precipitated by 
the leaders of the mine workers’ union because they saw a chance in the face 
of a rising market and an enormous demand for coal to win the battle, and, 
if success{ul, greatly to strengthen their union. This is the explanation ad- 
vanced by the operators of the mines, and it is undoubtedly true. But 
granting its truth, it shows that the strike leaders did no more than to take a 
fair business advantage as the laws of business are generally interpreted. It 
merely goes to prove their tactical shrewdness. 

The assertion that the miners or the families of miners were starving upon 
the wages that they received is not true. In the face of multiplied misstate- 
ments, personal observation compels this admission. That they were paid 
enough nobody who knows the work they do will be prepared to say. Their 
toil is the most severe that the hands of man perform anywhere in the earth. 
Two-thirds of their waking life is spent down in the dungeons of the soil, 
where the air is always vitiated and where the danger of sudden death, from 
which the devout pray to be delivered, is always present. It kills ambition 
early, and bows the frame beyond the power of muscles to straighten it. 

Almost every third man one meets in the mines bears on his arms or face 
the peculiar blue marks which are the imprint of falling coal. Nearly all 
the older men have experienced the horrors of mine imprisonment at one 
time or another, and there is seldom a day in the coal fields that some 
woman is not widowed by the mines. 

Down in the depths of the Coleraine shaft a miner told me of the Hazleton 
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horror of half a dozen years ago, when the water came into the mine and shut 
him off, along with sixteen of his comrades; of how they crept up on the 
“pigeon breast” for safety and lay there gasping for breath, killing mine rats 
for food, and dying one by one through nineteen long days, until at length 
four unconscious sur- 
vivors were drawn out 
by the rescuers. He 
told it simply and 
without emotion; for 


MEMBERS OF FIVE FAMILIES LIVING IN 
THREE SMALL SHANTIES AT MCADOO. 
it was only an incident of mine 
work, an accident the like of 
which any old miner can recall 
from his own remembrance, but 
it afforded a vivid picture of the 
burden and horror of mine 
work, the daily playing with death which 

makes up the miner’s life. 

The old men know it, and bend every 
energy to keep their sons from being condemned Z 
to the life in the mines. The young men know ‘ = 
it, but are drawn into it by stern necessity. A 
brawny young miner at Milnesville voiced the 4 MINER AND HIS FRIEND. 
penalties of his occupation with truth that was pathetic when one viewed 
his physical perfection. 

“Tt’s killing work,” he said, ‘‘and I know the end of it as well as you or 
anybody. I'll die from the gas or get caught in a fall some day when there 
is an accident. If I don’t I’ll be a broken man at thirty-five. The mine 
dust and the damp get into a man’s blood and bones in time. It’s killing 
work, but it’s the only work we know.” ; 

Unfortunately these are not the considerations that regulate the rate of 
wages. The unchangeable law of demand and supply decides that, and has 
settled it on a basis which the miners may improve someway, but which they 
cannot greatly alter. 

Judged by a standard of comparison with other classes of labor, the coal 
workers are not poorly paid. Their earnings vary from $1.15 to $4 per day, 
according to the kind of work performed. An examination of scores of pay 
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checks before the beginning of the strike showed that the men holding them 
had received from thirty to one hundred dollars for their month of work. 
The average rate for all classes of mine workmen probably is not far from 
two dollars per day. The apprentice miners, during the first six months 
of their employment while they are learning the occupation, are paid from 
$1.15 to $1.38. Some of the boys employed by the mines receive as little 
as fifty cents a day, but this is for very light work, and the average wage 
of the “breaker” boys is from $1 to $1.25 per day. The clerks in the big 
city shops and the mill operatives in the manufacturing towns of New Eng- 
land and the South earn very much less than do the men who work in the 
mines. Were the rate of wages the only question involved it is not likely 
that the strike of the coal workers would have become general. 

The question of monthly or bi-weekly payments resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of convenience in book-keeping and making up accounts on the part 
doctor and for some other items which figure frequently in their bills. They 
demanded payment at the end of every fortnight instead of at the end of the 
month, a change that would go far toward relieving them of their depend- 
ence upon the company store. They urged the appointment of inspectors 
from their own number to pass upon the coal that they mined and to fix the 
deductions for impurities in it. On general principles, they demanded an 
advance in wages, but these were their chief grievances. 

In regard to the question of powder, many of the mine operators acknowl- 
edged that they charged the men $2.75 for powder which costs at wholesale 
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from ninety cents to $1. Their defence was that the price was agreed upon 
to offset a previous advance in wages granted tothe men. This, if true, was 
a subterfuge on the part of the operators, a subterfuge not likely to be under- 
stood by the men who compose the major class of miners. Wages are cer- 
tain sooner or later to seek their proper economic level without regard to 
such charges, and there seems to be no reason why the miners should not 
receive their powder at cost from the company or else be permitted to pur- 
chase it in the open market. 

The question of monthly or bi-weekly payments resolves itself into a 
question of convenience in bookkeeping and making up accounts on the part 
of the mining companies. There is no good reason why the request of the 
men should not be granted, and it would have the good effect of freeing 
them from their dependence upon the credit system and the company store. 

In the question of “docking” and inspecting a more important point is 
involved. It is not likely that the mine owners desire to be unfair to their 
men, but it is equally certain that there are frequent abuses on the part of 
these officials. It was proposed by the striking miners that the ‘docker,” 
the official who passes upon the amount of slate and rock in each car of coal 
and who fixes the fines therefor, should be selected by them from their own 
ranks, and that the fines imposed should go to the treasury of the labor 
union, instead of passing into that of the company. To grant this contention 
would be no great hardship upon the companies, but it would involve a rec- 
ognition of the labor unions. That was one of the vital points of the strike, 
and one upon which the companies never have been disposed to yield. 

The attitude of the mining companies toward the miners throughout the 
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larger portion of the coal region is one of complete paternalism. The 
mine worker ordinarily lives in a house belonging to the company. He 
buys his goods at acompany store. His family’s ills are treated by the com- 
pany doctor. This result is brought about, not by a policy of coercion, but 
by the far more dangerous one of convenience. The miner rents a house 
from the company because he can rent it cheaply and because it is conveni- 
ently located. He buys his supplies at a company store because it is con- 
venient to buy there, not because he is compelled to do so. 

The company store, against which so much that is iniquitous has been 
charged, is simply a general store, situated, usually, near the group of houses 
which surrounds each colliery and owned and operated by the company 
which owns the houses and operates the mine. Any miner employed by the 
company is permitted to buy goods on credit from the store. The amount 
of his purchases is figured up at the end of each month and deducted from 
the month’s earnings. In this way the company runs no-risk and a 
miner’s family need not go hungry so long as he is employed. Moreover, 
the company gets back, in profit on the goods sold to its employees, a large 
part of the money paid to them in wages. Superficially viewed, this is a 
convenient arrangement for both parties concerned. 

It is an easy thing to say, and it has been glibly asserted, that these com- 
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pany stores charge exorbitant prices for everything that passes over their 
counters, and that the miners are compelled to deal with them by fear of 
dismissal from the company’s employ if they do not. Careful investigation 
fails to support this charge. Apparently none of the mining companies pay 
any attention to the question whether its employees patronize the company 
store or not. A comparison of the prices charged in these establishments 
with those demanded in other stores similarly located shows that they do 
not overcharge their customers. 

The ill effect of the company store comes from quite another cause—its 
intimate relation to the company and the fact that it can take money from the 
workman without directly touching his pocketbook. The testimony of univer- 
sal experience is that when men buy on credit they are not so careful in their 
purchases as when they must go into their pockets and produce spot cash 
for every article obtained. Miners are not usually of that frugal class which 
practices thoughtful foresight. When once immersed in the credit system 
they rarely get far enough ahead to have a month’s leeway between their 
cupboards and the storekeeper. Here is the real iniquity of the company 
store system, and it is inherent in the system, not in the store. 

Medical care is provided for the miner on a somewhat different plan, but 
one that is open 
to the same ob- 
jection—it takes 
away from the 
miner the neces- 
sity for  fore- 
thought. From 
the monthly pay 
of each unmar- 
ried miner fifty 
cents is deducted 
for the doctor, 
and from the 
pay of the mar- 
ried man seventy- 
five cents is 
taken. The men 
and their fami- 
lies may then 
command the ser- 
vices of the physician whenever they are required. It is cheap medi- 
cal insurance, but its advantage in this respect is not appreciated by 
those for whom it is intended. The single men complain that they have no 
occasion to employ a doctor even once a year on the average, while the mar- 
ried men aver that they wish to exercise the privilege of choice in the se- 
lection of a physician. In some cases an amount similar to that taken out 
for the doctor is charged for the priest, and the material side of the miner’s 
spiritual welfare is looked after by the paternal company. 

The demand for a uniform rate of payment for mining work has been a 
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specious argument in induc- 
ing the men to strike. It 
was used with telling effect 
by the labor agitators, but it 
is not likely ever to be 
granted, for the 
reason that it is 
impossible and 
would be unfair 
in effect. 

To under- 
stand this fact 
it is necessary 
to understand 
the peculiar fea- 
tures of coal 
mining as an 
industry. It dif- 
fers from most 
other occupations in the fact 
that there is no uniformity in 


the work. Two shafts which = Ses —— 
are located close together 
may vary greatly in the PURCHASING THE FAMILY DINNER. 


amount of labor involved in getting out the coal. It may be that in one the 
coal is mixed with a much larger amount of slate or other refuse, or that 
the work of mining in one is much harder than in the other. Thus, of two 
miners working only a few yards apart, it is quite possible that one may 
easily get out four cars of coal each day while the other, working as hard 
and as skilfully, is scarcely able to get out two. 

These differences have resulted in many different modes of payment for 
mining work. Some miners are paid by the car, and the rate in different 
mines varies from ninety-five cents to $1.15, according to conditions. Each 
car holds presumably two and a half tons, although the miners claim that in 
order to pass the inspector the cars must be heaped so high that the weight 
in reality is between three and four tons. Some miners are paid by the day 
and others still by the yard—so much for each square yard taken from the 
face of the “breast,” as the cross passage in which each individual miner 
works is called. 

Most of the miners—those whose earnings are based on piece-work— 
employ assistants, whom they pay out of their own receipts. In many cases 
these ‘“buddies”—in the lingo of the mines a miner’s assistant is known as 
his ‘““‘buddy”—are raw immigrants who are learning the work, and are paid 
very little during the period of their apprenticeship. 

To each miner is assigned a certain “breast” leading off from one of the 
gangways and marked off for him by the mine surveyor. Ordinarily the 
breast is ten yards wide, but frequently it is narrower, depending upon the 
nature and slant of the vein. Into the vein the miner works his way, drilling 
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holes into the face of the coal, blasting’ it down with charges of powder, 
breaking it up with his pick and shoveling it into a car. The particular 
breast in which he works is his domain, and no other miner is permitted to 
work it without his consent until he leaves the employment of the mine. 

Behind the miner, as he works his way into the wall of coal, comes the 
“timber gang,” putting up props to keep the roof of the passageways from 
caving in, building doors and ventilating shafts to conduct fresh air into the 
portions of the mine where the men are at work. It is not always neces- 
sary to timber a mine, but in most cases it is the part of safety to do so, and 
in most of the mines that have 
been worked for a long time 
from twenty to thirty men are 
constantly employed in this 
work. 

If the vein of coal is a deep 
one the breast is taken away to 
a height of about six feet, so 
that the miner is able to stand 
erect at his work. But if it is 
narrow or slants away at an ab- 
rupt angle, he may find it neces- 
sary to work in extremely nar- 
row quarters, perhaps upon his 
knees, which of course adds 
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greatly both to his labor and 
discomfort. Whatever the 
course of the vein, it is followed 
until it gives out or until the 


distance or the amount of slate 
| makes it unprofitable. Then it 
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is cleaned up—a process known 
as “robbing the breast”—and 
; the miner betakes himself to a 
new section. 
From the foot of the shaft or 
slope the cars of rough coal are 
hoisted to the surface by means 
of cables, operated by engines 
on the surface. From the mouth of the mine they pass up the long incline 
to the breaker, where they are dumped. It is at this point that the “docker” 
stands beside a blackboard bearing the number of each miner, and as the 
coal is passed from the car upon the big slides the “docker” watches it 
closely and charges against each man the amount he considers fair in ac- 
cordance with the impurities in the coal. This must be in large measure, 
of course, the result of pure guesswork. 

From the slide at the top of the breaker the coal slips down upon a big 
sieve-like “shaker,” which sifts out the coarse impurities. Thence it falls 
upon revolving cylinders with apertures of different sizes. These “sorters” 
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separate the coal according to size, and drop it into smaller chutes, down 
which it passes to fall into the grinders, which crush it to uniform sizes, from 
“star lump” to “chestnut” or “pea.” From the grinders the coal slips down 
smaller chutes along which water is running to carry off the lighter 
impurities, and passes between the lines of “breaker boys,” who pick out 
the slate, sticks or stones that may have 
escaped the sorter, and throw them 
aside. 


COMPANY STORE AT MILNESVILLE. 


The boys sit in rows in narrow box- 
like compartments, and pick out the 
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slate with their fingers from the black stream that is continually rolling past 
them. It is rough work, this apprenticeship to King Coal. The air is full 
of flying dust, the sharp edges of the coal lumps callous and cut the fingers, 
and the crash of the breaker machinery makes it almost impossible for one 
to hear himself shout. When the boys leave the breaker after a day’s work 
they look like sooty little imps ; but dirt has no power to dampen their spirits, 
and they are quite as jolly and full of mischief as any other class of working 
boys. 

The contrast between these boys and their foreign-bred fathers is remark- 
able. The stolid look of the elder generation is replaced by a bright, shrewd 
expression that is characteristically American. Half a dozen nationalities 
may be represented side by side on the benches in the breaker, but they all 
are approximating to one type, and that type is the American. 

When the coal has passed the slate pickers it has been assorted into mar- 
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ket sizes, and has been washed clean. It is then ready for market, and all 
that remains to be done is to load it into the railway cars that are run up to 
the different breakers over the many little branch lines of track that grid- 
iron the coal country. The loading ordinarily is an easy process, and is 
accomplished simply by lowering a chute above the car and letting the coal 
run down. 

From the depths of the mine to the railway car the coal has passed 
through a dozen different pairs of hands, representing as many classes of 
workmen. The miners proper do not comprise more than one-quarter of 
the employees of a colliery. Although much handling is required to pre- 
pare coal for market, it is done on so great a scale and so largely by the aid 
of machinery that beyond the initial expense of mining the process is not 
costly. 

Taking the mine of average productivity, it is a fair estimate that each ton 
of coal prepared for the market costs the mine operator $2. This includes 
the wages of miners, timber-men, engineers, inspectors and slate-pickers. 
To it must be added the cost of transportation in estimating the operator’s 
final return. This item of transportation is one of considerable importance 
because of the great bulk of coal in proportion to its cost; but even allowing 
an advance of twenty per cent for this expense, it will be seen that, with coal 
selling for $4.20 per ton at tidewater, there is money in the business. Asa 
matter of fact, the coal trade has been very prosperous for several months 
past. The vast requirements of thriving domestic manufacture have been 
supplemented by a newly-arisen European demand for American coal. It 
is fair to say, however, that this prosperity was preceded by a long period of 
depression, low prices and frequent enforced periods of idleness. 

It must be acknowledged by any careful observer that conditions among 
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the mine workers as a class are far from being satisfactory or encouraging 
to their development as American citizens. It is not so much a matter of 
wages as -of the social and economic conditions by which their lives are 
ordered. These are not calculated to encourage independence, ambition 
or thrift—the very qualities which form the basis of intelligent citizenship. 

It should be borne in mind that the anthracite coal region contains the 
most mixed population to be found anywhere in the world. Twenty-seven 
separate dialects and tongues are spoken in and about Hazleton. There are 
half a dozen Hungarian dialects, Magyar, Bohemian and the like, Polish. 
Lithuanian, Russian, Arabic and German, Welsh, Italian, Greek and Syrian 
and others that only the philologist can name. These peoples have been 
dumped upon our shores by the shipload. Inevitably they have clung to 
their own customs and modes of life. By driving through the little clusters 
of houses that lie within a radius of three or four miles of any one of the big 
mining towns one may visit 
half a dozen European 
countries. As Father 
Phillips, the good Catholic 


THE TOWN PUMP. 


GOSSIP AT 


priest who lives and works among these 
people, pointed out to me, they are in 
a transition state. They have not yet 
cast off the garments and habits of their 
old life nor taken on those of the new. 
They have entered upon a process 
which will require at least a generation 
for its completion. By the end of that 
time the children of these close-herded 
foreigners may be living in comfort- 
able houses, decently kept, as are the CARKYING HOME THE FAMILY 10AE, 
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the descendants of the Welsh and German miners who came to this same 
district a generation or more ago. 

It would be a mistake to assume that even the most dilapidated homes are 
always the abodes of misery. One may see happy faces there as often as not, 
and of a Sunday one may watch crowds of well-dressed men and women 
going from these same houses to the church. They have their own pleasures, 
which they enjoy in their own way: the daily gossip of the women round 
the butcher’s cart or at the iron pipe which does duty as a town pump; the 
music of concertina or flute or violin, some one of which is to be found in 
almost every house; an occasional dance, and the great events such as wed- 
dings and christenings, which are celebrated with much elaboration. 

There is much of the picturesque in the lives of these European-Ameri- 
cans—the brick ovens in which all the housewives of a street bake their 
loaves, the brilliant colors of the women’s gowns and headgear, the chatter 
end music that fill the air at evening time. There is much, too, that is sor- 
did and appaling. But the conditions as they exist are not to be changed in 
a day or by an increase of wages. They can be altered only by the slow pro- 
cesses of time. Meanwhile it is a fact that some of the very Huns and 
Italians who have figured as starving miners have snug bank accounts ac- 
cumulating to take them back to their European homes, and the postmaster 
at Hazleton says that from $30,000 to $75,000 is sent abroad every month 
through his office by these same men. 

There are two great evils to be dreaded by the miner's family: one is lack 
of work, the other is drink. For several years past the production of coal 
has had a tendency continually to overrun the demand. This has meant the 
frequent closing down of collieries and enforced idleness on the part of 
hundreds of men. There have been seasons in which the miners who earn 
good wages have been hard put to it to live, because of the lack of employ- 
ment. Lack of employment means scant pay checks at the end of the 
month, and it means also the quick disappearance of credit at the company 
store. 

The second evil is by no means confined to the mines, but it is one that 
is particularly in evidence there whenever a strike or shutdown occurs. It 
would be unfair to accuse miners as a class of being addicted to drink. 
Many of the men, particularly the English-speaking ones and those who 
have been long at the work, are exceptionally temperate. Most of the heavy 
drinking is among the recruits, the foreign-speaking workmen and those 
who have not been long at the occupation. For this it is easy to find a 
psychological explanation in the reaction which follows work that endangers 
life and limb. The same tendency is found in men employed in other dan- 
gerous occupations. 

As may readily be imagined, it is no easy task to organize the discordant 
elements representing a dozen different nationalities into a labor union. In 
practice it has been found necessary to form the unions on the lines of lan- 
guage. Among the employees of a single company there will be found an 
English-speaking union, an Italian union, a Magyar union, and perhaps 
half a dozen others. Their meetings are separate, unless the proposal for a 
strike calls for united action and obliges them to meet together. 
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It is difficult to imagine any scene more picturesque and dramatic than 
one of these union meetings, where different and ordinarily discordant races 
are gathered under a single roof and for a single purpose. The day before 
the big strike was ordered I attended such a meeting a few miles outside of 
Hazleton. Six different organizations were represented, and all the pro- 
ceedings were carried on in six different tongues—English, Magyar, Bo- 


SLATE PICKERS AT WORK IN THE 
JEDDO COLLIERY. 


hemian, Polish, Lithuanian and Ital- 
ian. The district president of the " 
United Mine Workers—an Irishman, by the way—was present, sean was the 
controlling spirit of the assembly. His active part in the proceelings, how- 
ever, was confined to giving his instructions to the heads of the different 
unions, all of whom spoke English. 

When the meeting had been called to order, the proposal to join the 
strike came up for discussion. First of all a few of the English-speaking 
men gave their opinions pro and con in awkward and ungrammatical, but 
terse and common-sense speeches. When they had finished, and before the 
question was put to vote, the Magyar and Bohemian leaders rose and ex- 
plained, each in his own tongue, the object of the meeting. Workmen 
from the nationalities which they represented then addressed the meeting, 
some advocating and some opposing the strike. They were in strong con- 
trast to the previous speakers. Heavily built and slow of utterance, they 
spoke deliberately, in the harsh, consonant accents of their native tongue, 
punctuating their remarks with heavy-handed gestures, while their com- 
patriots leaned forward listening intently, but with unmoved expressions. 

The same process was followed with the Poles and Lithuanians, stalwart, 
coarse-haired men, who spoke rapidly with a jangle of accents that sounded 
unintelligible to the spectator, but which had the effect of causing an eager, 
though subdued, buzz of comment among their fellow-countrymen. 
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Then came the turn of the Italians, and before their chairman had finished 
his explanatory remarks a dozen ardent and gesticulating men were on their 
feet all talking at once in the swiit-flowing speech of the sunny fatherland, 
pouring out a torrent of words which the chairman was utterly unable to 
stem. 

Into the circle of space left in the center of the room suddenly bounded a 
man who quickly silenced the others and claimed the attention of the whole 
assemblage by his impassioned harangue. He was a man of thirty, dressed 
in the rough jeans of the miner and wearing a pair of dark-colored glasses 
over his eyes, but with a face that showed intelligence and education. It 
was impossible even for those of us who could not understand his words not 
to feel the force of the fiery stream of invective and appeal which poured 
faster and ever faster from his lips. Whatever one might think of his senti- 
ments, it could not be denied that he was an orator of no mean ability. I 
learned afterward that he was a man of university education, and that he was 
telling his fellows of the glorious days when their forefathers were the 
strongest nation in the world, urging them to be worthy of the grand tra- 
ditions of their race. As he went on he threw his hat upon the floor and 
unconsciously reached toward his boot, where the Italian carries his ever- 
ready weapon. Not for an instant did he falter in his speech, which flowed 
like the rushing of a mountain torrent, and I have never seen a finer example 
of frenzied eloquence. 

The effect of his oration was remarkable. Not only did it bring the audi- 
ence to their feet with cries of approval and excited gestures, but it held 
every man in the room spellbound, so evident was the tenor, if not the exact 
wording of his speech. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the motion was put, each of the chair- 
men rising and voicing it in his own language. The men all voted together, 
and when hands were raised four-fifths of all in the meeting were shown to 
be in favor of the strike. It was an impressive exhibition and an interesting 
study in na- 
tionaltraits 
and. charac- 
teristics. 

It is one 
thing to vote 
for a_ strike 
when the ex- 
citing words 
of a labor 
leader are 
being poured 
into one’s 
ears, and it is 
frequently a 
very differ- 


ent thing 
OUTDOOR OVEN WHERE MINERS’ WIVES BAKE THEIR LOAVES, to stick to the 
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THE STRIKE MEANS THE MINE MULE’S HOLIDAY. 


resolution when such action means that the family larder must go 
unfilled. It has been said, and is undoubtedly true, that at least 
a very large minority of the men involved in the coal strike was against 
such action. To persons not on the spot and not familiar with the condi- 
tions prevailing there it seems strange that men outside the union, and there- 
fore not bound by its action, should refrain from work if they desire to work. 
The explanation is simple. It is due to the force of public opinion. Let 
each man apply the test to himself. Where is there one who would have the 
courage deliberately to go against the conventional opinion of his class? So 
itis with these men. The only public opinion that they know is the opinion 
of their neighbors and their fellow-workmen. This opinion may be ex- 
pressed in sullen silence, in shouts of “scab” and “blackleg” or in actual per- 
sonal violence. However it is expressed, few dare to disregard it. 

Even the women, who are always the heaviest sufferers from the priva- 
tions that attend a strike, will encourage the men to persevere, though they 
may fear the result, and though their faces wear a strained look—the look 
that is caused by foreboding as t) how their children shall be fed, a 
look that soon becomes familiar to the observer in the coal region when a 
strike is on. 

To bring about the strike is less than half the battle for the labor leaders. 
To make it successful it becomes necessary to keep up the spirits of the men, 
and this is no light task. Frequent meetings must be held; those who persist 
in remaining at work must be induced by some means, peaceful or violent, 
to join the movement. No man works harder than a labor leader while a 
strike ison. He is up for eighteen or twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 
He is compelled to travel continually, making speeches, learning the senti- 
ment of the men, encouraging them by brass bands and processions, if nec- 
essary, or perhaps restraining the hot-headed from the violence which is 
fatal to his cause. The leader of a strike is like the leader of an army. He 
must have the whole situation constantly in hand, and must be ready to 
meet every attack with a suitable defence. 

In the case of the coal miner, the greatest grievance is the one that has 
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received least attention. This is the system of paternalism which keeps him 
dependent upon his employer and hinders his development as a man and a 
citizen—the company store, the company doctor, the company house and 
the company powder supply. 

“It is easy to see the tendency of this arrangement. Relieved of all neces- 
sity for taking the measure of each day’s needs, the miner need only ply his 
drill and swing his pick to make certain that he will not go hungry. At the 
same time he is in perpetual serfdom to his employers, who are his heaviest 
creditors as well as his only debtor. He becomes a mere working auto- 
maton. Such a system can never develop good citizens. 


HUNTING THE CAVE-BIRD OF TRINIDAD. 


By WILLiAM T. HorNApDAy, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


IDING far away in the gloomy caverns that open sea- 
ward in the rugged northern face of Trinidad, are 
some of the strangest birds that ever fell before gun 
of mine. Although many a day has passed since I 
made their acquaintance, they still harbor and breed 
in that rock-walled cave into whose black entrance 
the blue waves are now dashing and booming, just as 
they did on a never-to-be-forgotten day that once 
came to me. 

The cave-bird of Trinidad is a bundle of oddities. Although it is one of the 
goatsuckers, and therefore should eat insects, it lives exclusively on fruit. It 
has a bill like a hawk, a hip-roof tail, and long mouth bristles that are purely 
ornamental. It lives and breeds in rocky caves, without knowing enough 
to fly out when its home is invaded. In size it is about as large as a common 
pigeon, except that its wings and tail are very long in proportion to the size 
of the body. The adult bird measures fifteen to seventeen inches in total 
length, and its spread of wing is from thirty-five to thirty-eight inches. Its 
general color is reddish chestnut brown, marked with numerous fan-shaped 
white spots. The young birds develop on the abdominal region a thick layer 
of fat, which, when fried out, yields a fine, clear oil of good flavor, so much 
prized by the negroes and the Indians of northern Venezuela, that annually 
the caves are raided and great numbers of the young are taken. 

To ornithologists the cave-bird is known as Steatornis steatornis, and, by 
virtue of its queer form and habits, it is now assigned a genus by itself. It is 
most commonly known to the zoological world as the ‘**Guacharo bird,” but 
in Trinidad it is called the *Cave-bird,” “Oil-bird,” or “Jabrutin.” Although 
its geographical area is gradually widening, it is still very much circum- 
scribed, and is confined to the northern part of South America, from Trini- 
dad to Peru. The caves in which it is found are very few in number. 

Up to the year 1876, museum specimens of this bird were few and far be- 
tween. In the United States, so far as could be ascertained, not even one 
existed. The rarity of this species in ornithological collections was due to 
its rarity in a state of nature, and the inaccessible character of the caverns it 
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selects as its home. Being strictly nocturnal in its habits, much more so than 
other goatsuckers, it is never taken outside of its cave dwellings. 

The Island of Trinidad forms the hook on the end of the chain of Wind- 
ward Islands that stretches southward from the Leeward group toward the 
extreme northeastern point of Venezuela. The point of the hook consists of 
a chain of eight or ten high rocky islets covered with luxuriant tropical 
vegetation, that seem ever trying to reach across the narrow strait of the 
Dragon’s Mouth, and join Trinidad to the mainland. 

It was at Port of Spain, the capital city of Trinidad, that we learned 
definitely of the existence of several caves on those small islands, one of 
which was said to contain “cave-birds.” Further inquiry seemed to estab- 
lish the fact that the species 
thus designated was none other 
than the object of our quest. 
Without loss of time we hired a 
boat, sailed up to Monos 
[Sh Sar nid; 
landed at a 
little whaling 
settlement 
we found 
there, and 
hung our 


ham - 
mocks 
f-Orn” sa 
stay of 
some 
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days. Our host was Mr. David Basanta, who 
from first to last was in every sense our 
guide, philosopher and friend. 

The prospect of securing some guacharos was declared to 
be by no means flattering, nor the time particularly auspicious. 
The cave in which the birds live is cut low down in the foot of the rocky 
precipice which forms the north wall of Huevos Island, and runs down sheer 
into sixty fathoms of water, up to the very face of the cliff. The water is 
blue and deep, and it is the beating billows of the Atlantic itself that dash 
against those rocky walls. The guacharo cave can be entered from the sea 
only, by boat, and owing to its exposed situation, it is at all times dangerous 
to enter or to leave. When the sea is rough the cave-bird is inaccessible. 

Mr. Basanta regarded the object of our visit with noticeable disfavor, be- 
cause, being his guests, he felt in a measure responsible. 

“Can ye swim?” he asked, after pondering deeply. 

“Oh, yes,” 

“Both of ye?” 
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“Yes, Chet swims fine; I swim well enough.” 

“But have we got to swim for them?” asked practical Chet. 

“Mayhap ye might need to swim for yourselves,” answered Basanta; and 
then to steady our nerves he continued, reminiscently :— 

“Four or five years ago, a party of colored fellows went to the cave to get- 
a lot of young birds, for their oil. They didn’t come back, and when their 
friends finally went in search of them, a smashed boat and one dead body 
tossing against the rocks was all that was left of a party of four.” 

“Good gosh!” says Chet, very low. 

Purely as a friendly act, and in scorn of the money we were able to offer, 
Mr. Basanta consented to take us to the cave, and enter if possible. 

“But everything depends upon the weather,” he said impressively. And in 
the smallest morning hour, when human vitality is at low tide, I lay wide- 
awake in my hammock. I listened to the waves tumbling on the beach 
within forty feet of the house, and had the horrors. I saw the broken boat, 
and the dead man pounding against the rocks clearly as in a photograph. 

Early in the morning (of the last day of February) we set out in a small 
but staunch whale boat, manned by two athletic negroes, and steered by Mr. 
Basanta. We pulled westward along the south shore of Monos Island, went 
out with the tide through the Boca Huevos, or “Egg Mouth,” and took our 
course on the open sea along the perpendicular rocky cliffs of Huevos Island. 

Half an hour’s pulling on blue water 
brought us to where a bite had been taken 
out of the cliff, and left a tiny bay, half circled 
with rugged walls of limestone rock, that 
rose a hundred feet sheer above the waves 
that boomed against their base. Basanta 
looked north and east, measured the waves 
with a practised eye, and finally said :— 

“We'll try it; but if the wind freshens 
while we’re inside, we'll be in a fix.” 

Entering this little bay, the oarsmen 
stripped to the waist, seeing which, Chet and 
I threw off our cartridge bags, and made 
ready to swim if necessary. 

Along the foot of the rocky wall were 
masses of rugged rock, which had fallen 

from above and lay there 

half submerged, with the 
waves rolling over them, 
hidden one moment and 
exposed the next. But 
where is the cave? There 
was not a sign of it in 
_ sight, and Basanta 
headed our boat straight 
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Presently, as the boat swept in past a huge, brown rock, larger than any 
of the rest, we saw the cave’s mouth yawning before us, black and grim, like 
the entrance to an inferno. It was about six feet high by fourteen wide, while 
into it the big waves rolled continuously, much farther than we could see. 
An entering wave would half fill the entire mouth of the cavern, and the next 
instant leave bare a number of jagged rocks in the passage, on which our 
boat would be split into kindling wood if we failed to pass over them all at 
precisely the right second of time. How mortal man could get into that 
hole-in-the-wall, and get out again with a whole boat, was more than the two 
landsmen could see. 

But we had come there to go in, or go to the bottom. Mr. Basanta gave 
sharp orders, and many of them, which the oarsmen obeyed to the letter. 
The negroes drew in their oars for nearly half their length. The boat was 
put in position in front of the entrance, between two half-sunken rocks, and 
held there for a fraction of a minute, like a hound in leash. 

Presently a huge wave came rolling in from seaward. As it lifted the stern 
of our boat, the steersman yelled, “Now then!’ The oarsmen gave an 
answering yell, tugged frantically at their shortened oars, and in we dashed. 
The big roller carried us safely over the sunken rocks, but it also came very 
near banging us against the rocky roof of the passage. As we were liftee 
and carried forward by one swell after another, we crouched low, and but for 
the skill of those handling the boat, we would certainly have dashed against 
one side or the other. Despite the chances against us, all went well. After 
traversing a passage about sixty feet long, our keel grated on a sloping bank 
of white pebbles, on which we quickly and thankfully landed, and drew the 
boat up high and dry. 

The guacharo birds were there. The moment we entered the cave hun- 
dreds of them rose from their rocky perches on the walls and circled about 
the rocky dome, filling the cave with a storm of harsh, rasping cries. A thin 
streak of reflected light shone in the passage, but everything else was Egypt- 
ian darkness. Turning our faces inward, we groped forward, staring reso- 
lutely into the darkness, so that we might accustom our eyes to it as quickly 
as possible. 

“Be as quick as ye can, men,” entreated Mr. Basanta. “In five minutes 
the sea may rise, and make us fly for our lives.” 

We stood in an immense rocky dome, about seventy feet in height, and a 
hundred and fifty wide at its widest part. Its floor was covered with a bed 
of dry and spongy brown guano of a pungent odor, strongly suggestive of 
the Peruvian product. No fewer than two hundred guacharo birds were 
wheeling and circling in the top of the cavern close to the roof, or flitting 
noiselessly, like huge brown bats, within ten feet of our heads. Although 
they were thoroughly alarmed, not one of the foolish creatures flew out by 
the passage, whither all might have escaped in two minutes, had they only 
known it. The cave literally swarmed with them, and their peculiar grating 
cries blended into a perfect tempest overhead. Outside, the surf boomed up 
against the rocks, filling the cave with reverberations. Inside, the swells 
came rolling through the passage and swashing loudly up the pebbly beach, 


while to all this the guacharo birds joined their ceaseless din, drowning our 
4 
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own voices so completely we could be heard only by shouting in each other’s 
ears. 

At first the darkness was so complete we were utterly unable to shoot any 
of the birds. In sheer helplessness we began to search for nests and eggs to 
occupy the time while our eyes were becoming accustomed to the darkness. 

We soon found nests a-plenty, on a huge mass of fallen rock, which on 
one side of the cavern formed a series of ledges thirty feet high. On climb- 
ing up we found the rocks covered to a depth of several inches with loose 
guano, on which the nests lay like so many brown cheeses, from seven to 
nine inches in diameter, and three to six inches high. They are composed 
chiefly of undigested fruit skins and seeds. We found between seventy and 
eighty nests, and the number of eggs in each varied from one to four. 

By the time we had collected a satisfactory lot of nests and eggs, our eyes 
had so adjusted themselves to the place that we could dimly see the birds 
that still circled about in the top of the dome. With the first shot, the cav- 
ern roared like a peal of thunder, but no bird fell. It was like shooting at 
midnight in a forest. Many a shot we fired in vain, and friend Basanta 
shouted out his fear that the heavy and continued reverberations would bring 
down rocks upon us. 

At last we found a way to bring down birds. The reflected light from the 
water in the passage threw a broad though feeble beam across the cave, and 
against the opposite wall, well up. We found that as the birds flew across 
this beam, we could see them well enough to aim, and our guns began to 
bring them down. 

The next moment, so it seemed to us, Basanta came running up from the 
water's edge, and shouted in our ears :-— 

“The sea is rising, men! We must get out of this, quick, or we'll get 
caught.” 

We stood not upon the order of our going. Dead birds, nests and eggs 
and guns were hurriedly deposited in the boat, and three of us took our 
places. The negroes floated the boat, and waded beside it until Basanta 
shouted “Now then!” when they leaped in and pulled hard for daylight. 

Half way out a big roller met us, lifted the boat with a vicious jerk, banged 
its bow against the rocky roof of the tunnel, and filled it nearly half full of 
water before it passed on. Another like it would surely swamp us. No won- 
der the negroes pulled hard and quick, and yelled. 

As we cleared the mouth of the passage, our rudder gently kissed the 
outer edge of a murderous looking rock we had safely passed over, but which 
had been instantly laid bare by the on-rushing wave. The water that raced 
and foamed off its ragged top fairly hissed with baffled rage; and on both 
sides of us, less than an oar’s length away, lay other rocks like that. 

When we reached deep water we lay on our oars, baled out the water, and 
counted our trophies. We had eighteen adult birds, three young ones, three 
nests and twenty eggs. 

Both before and since that time, I have been boating in several bad places, 
but never in another which was so thoroughly dangerous as that. It was a 
great day; and in whale-boat management, Basanta and his two boatmen 
were genuine artists. 


MAGGY’S CHOICE. 


By E. S. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


ICHAEL HARTIGAN, chief of the Sixth Battalion of the 
Fire Department, is a man to know. He can give you any 
information desired about the department, from the cost of 
the oldest fire engine to the exact amount of influence that 
Kelly commanded when he was made captain of Engine 
Company No. 12. As he says of himself, he was “raised” 
in the department, and has fought fires ever since the days 
of the old volunteer force. 

“T see they’ve got it in here about Nolan's comin’ off th’ boat,” remarked 
the chief, taking his cob pipe from his mouth and looking up from the news- 
paper he was reading. The “boat,” by the way, is the firetug “Sampson,” 
known Officially as Engine No. 17. “I cud i’ towled ’em that, a week ago,” 
he added sententiously. 

“What about Nolan?” I inquired. 

“They’ve made ‘im a lootin’nt an’ sint ‘im out to th’ new chimical on 
Barlow Sthreet.” 

He puffed his pipe a moment in silence. 

“An’ so he’s a lootin’nt at last,” he mused. “Well, well, they do say ivry- 
thin’ comes if ve don't die furst, but it’s been a weary long wait fer im. He 
got a dose iv it on that boat, that’s sure. Why, he’s been on that boat—let 
me see,” with a reflective puff or two on the cob, “d've b’lieve me, he’s been 
on that boat iliven years. Iliven sthraight years hez he been a sweepin’ off 
th’ dock by their little dinky ingine house an’ watchin’ worse men go above 
‘im. An’ here’s mea baytalyun chief an’ ‘im jist comin’ off that bum boat an’ 
goin’ out to th’ Barlow Sthreet chimical. Well, well, it do certainly beat the 
divil an’ all how things comes round! An’ me an’ ‘im togither at the owld 
Kelsey Sthreet house, an’ fightin’ an’ quarrelin’ an’ makin’ love an’ all, an’ 
that’s iliven years gone. Well, well, it’s divil little time to look back at, 
afther all!” 

“Yis,” after another pause, “ye might know ther wuz a womun in it. 
‘Twuz jist a womun an’ a bit i’? dum foolishness did fer Nolan. Not that 
‘twus anythin’ agin ‘im. I niver blamed ’im none fer makin’ a fool iv ’im- 
sf along i’ Maggy Hogan, b’cause I knew ‘er, too, an’ I wuz more er less 
iv a fool in thim days mesilf. An’ thim wuz days, let me tell ye; thim wuz 
days fer yer life.” 

A pause while the smoke clouds gathered about his head. 

“D’ye know, young man,” looking at me sagely, “iv all th’ curyus things 
in the worrld, ther’s nothin’ so dum curyus ez a womun. I thought so thin 
an’ I think so now, an’ I know a heap more about ’em now than iver I did 
thin. 

“It all come about like this. Nolan an’ me wuz both down to th’ ewld 
Kelsey Sthreet chimical—though twuz not owld in thim days. Captin 
Costello had it thin, an’ a dishagreeable man he wuz to be under. An’ t’ be- 
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gin’ wid, Nolan an’ me didn't hitch. 
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Ther’ wuz really nothin’ butween us at 


furst, but only jist fwhat ye might call a standin’ differnce iv opinyun. But 
where men’re shut up togither day an’ night in a little brick coop wid worrk 
- enough for half ther’ time, a little differnce iv opinyun grows. Ther’ isn’t no 
ither way todo. But Nolan an’ me didn’t need no ingine house quarrel. We 
found wan outside, an’ Maggy Hogan started it. 


Orr 
ME HEART, MAGGY, 
CALL ME MICHAEI 


WHINYE'RE DOIN’ IT.” 


Drawn by A, H. Lervis. 


YE MUST BREAK‘ 


I don’t know which saw 


‘er furst, tho Nolan 
claimed I wuz thryin’ 
to cut’ im out whin 
furst I begun to go 
ther’. Howiver that 
may be, go ther’ I did, 
an’ it wud i’ took more 
than Nolan to keep me 
away. 

“Blue eyes she had, 
an’ has yit, fer th’ 
mather iv that, though 
throuble an’ tears has 
soaked th’ color out 
shameful. But in thim 
days they wuz deep 
blue, wid a light in 
‘em ye niver saw in any 
ithers, an’ wid a laugh 
in ’em wud set ye 
ragin’ like a wild man, 
an’ thin a bit iv a look 
back iv it all wud bring 
ye down ez quiet ez a 
lamb. She cud i’ had 
me from th’ — furst 
minit I looked into 
thim eyes. Red _ hair 
she had, an’ let me tell 
ye there’s no hair in 
the worrld to compare 
wid it. Not th’ brick 
dust, I’m not mainin’, 
but th’ dark red that 
shades off into goold 
whin th’ sun hits it. 
That’s the kind she 
had, an’ she had it 
plenty. Red lips an’ a 
dimple in ’er cheek an’ 
a waist ez round ez a 
napkin ring. All waists 
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round? Truth, they aint, man. Where's been yer exparyunce? Flat ez 
board they are, ez a young man iv yer years ought to know. 

“But lavin’ that go, I needn’t say I fell in love wid ’er an’ fell in all over. 
Whin I wanted a thing in thim days, I wanted it bad, an’ it wuz so in ’er 
case. But she—oh, well, ye c’n gamble she wuzn’t trowin’ ’erself away on 
th’ furst fire laddy that come a nosin’ around. Not she. 

“It wuz on a Monday an’ she a hangin’ out th’ cloes whin I spoke to ‘er. 
Her mother done th’ washin’ fer our house—ther wuz Number Nine thruck 
ez well ez th’ chimical in th’ Kelsey Sthreet house, thim days—an’ she helped 
‘er mother like a good wan. I wuz a helpin’ ’er hang out th’ cloes at the 
time, tho I misdoubts some me bein’ iv any speshul assistunce, an’ I took 
that chanst to tell ‘er all about it. 

““Oh, dear, no, Misther Hartigan,’ she says. ‘Oh, no, indade, I cudn't 
think iv it,’ an’ she laughed. But she sthopped ’er worrk an’ I see she didn't 
take ’er hand off th’ cloes line, which mine wuz on top iv it. An’ she didn’t 
look at me whin she sed it neither, so I wuzn’t th’ fool t’ sthop wid that. So, 
‘Not “Misther Hartigan,”’ I says, ‘if ye must break me heart, Maggy, call me 
Michael whin ye’re doin’ it.’ An’ wid that she laughed agin an’ looked up at 
me wid that look in ’er blue eyes to drive a man wild. I cudn’t kiss ‘er fer 
th’ cloes basket butween us, so I kissed th’ little pink fist on th’ cloes line. 
An’ thin she pulled ’er hand away an’ put ‘em both behind ’er, an’ I wuz fer 
t’rowin th’ cloes basket over th’ fence, but she sthopped me. 

“*Now don’t be a fool, Misther Michael,’ she says, ‘I like ye viry much— 
No, no, take yer arm away—lI like ye well, but not s’ well ez that. An’ J 
have no manner i’ notion i’ lovin’ ye—not, not yit awhile, anyway. Ye 
must wait. If ye love me ez ye say ye do—but I misdoubt it’s only blarney—- 
ye'll be contint to wait. An’ wait ye must, whither er no.’ 

“Wait is it,’ says I, ‘Maggy darlint, I’d wait a thousand year—two thou- 
sand years—fer jist wan kiss, jist wan little kiss from yer own sweet lips— 
pervidin’, I says, ‘that I got paymint in advance.’ An’ wid that I ups an’ 
takes me paymint on th’ spot. An’ thin she pulled away an’ ran into th’ 
house, lavin’ me alone wid th’ cloes basket. But afther that we got on bether. 

“* You an’ Misther Nolan don’t seem to love each ither,’ says she wan 
evenin’ whin, it bein’ my day off, I wuz ther ez usyul. 

* ‘Ther is only wan person on top i’ th’ universe that I love.” says I, ‘an’ 
ye know well enough who that is.’ An’ I looked at th’ person wid me two 
eyes, stiddy. 

“*Misther Nolan is a viry nice man,’ says she, not lookin’ up from th’ 
board where she wuz ironin’. ‘He wuz here only last night. We wuz talk- 
in’ about you. An’ I says it wuz a pity you an’ ’im didn’t like each ither 
bether, both iv ye bein’ frinds i’ mine, so t’ say.’ 

“So that’s it,’ says I, startin’ up. ‘An’ Nolan is th’ man, is he? Viry well, 
Misther Nolan, you an’ me will sittle this affair butween us.’ An’ I started 
fer th’ door. 

““QOh, fwhat ’re ye goin’ to do?’ says she, an’ I see by th’ look in ‘er face 
she wuz flurried. 

- “ ‘Do,’ says I, ‘I’m goin’ to do fer Nolan.’ 
“An at that she caught me by th’ arm. ‘Don't,’ she says, wid a scared 
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kind iv a pleadin’ in ’er voice, ‘Oh, Michael, don't do it. Don't. Wan— 
wan i’ ye'll be killt,’ she says. 

“Are ye pleadin’ fer him?’ says I, pushin’ ’er away, wid me eyes gittin’ 
hard. 

“Fer him? Fwhat a foolish bov it is,’ she says, ‘I wuz thinkin’ i’ you.’ 
An’ wid that she hid ’er face in me coat, an’ I cud only kiss th’ top iv ‘er 
head. Ye may guess I wasted no time i’ lookin’ fer Misther Nolan that 
night. 

“Well, mathers run along fer a month er two, till wan night, comin’ home 
from th’ theayter wid ’er—th’ show wuz ’Th’ Bow’ry Boy,’ I remimber it 
well—we had anither bit iv a talk. 

“ ‘Dear heart,’ says she, ‘fwhat an impashunt lad it is. Jist like a fireman 
wid an alarm turned in,’ she says, ‘he’ll wait ner sthop fer nothin’. D’ye 
take me fer th’ chimical ingine that ye must git me to th’ church on th’ 
run?’ 

“‘Tt’s not that,’ I says, ‘I’m in no manner i’ hurry, only so that I know 
which wan iv us it’s to be, Nolan er me. Now, if it’s t’ be me, I want to 
know it. An’ if it’s to be Nolan , 

**Well, ye know it aint him, don’t ye?’ says she. 

“*Vis,’ says I, ‘so Ido. An’ by th’ same token, I know it aint me. Now 
which is it, Maggy?” 

* ‘Deed, I don’t know,’ says she, lookin’ down. ‘Upon me sowl, I can’t tell 
ye, Michael. Peter,’—that’s Nolan, ye mind—'Peter asked me th’ viry same 
last week, an’ I cudn’t tell im. I—I like ye both.’ 

* ‘Faith,’ says I. ‘no womun iver loved two men togither. I misdoubts ye 
love neither iv us at all. Now tell me, honest, Maggy, do ye care fer me er 
do ye not?’ 

“D’ye need to ask me that, Michael?’ says she, droppin’ ’er face away. 

“Well, sayin’ ye do—an’ I'll believe ye—will ye not chuse butween me 
an’ Nolan? Say which iv us it’s to be, an’ bide by it.’ 

“*T hev no wish to anger Peter.’ says she, watchin’ ’er toe where she wuz 
pushin’ it in th’ snow. Fer we'd sthopped in th’ path by th’ gate. 

“ “Hev ye no care i’ angerin’ me”’ says I. 

“Ty course I hev,’ says she. lookin’ up at me wid such a lovin’ little face 
*t wud i’ been a felony not t’ hev kissed it. 

‘Now can’t ve chuse butween us?’ says I, afther doin’ it. 

“Deed I can’t,’ says she, turning away agin. ‘Can’t—can't th’ two iv ye 
sittle it butween yersilves?” 

““Can’t we?’ says I; ‘I shud say we cud that. But will ye bide by it if we 
do?” 

* ‘Vis,’ she says, ‘I'll let ve sittle it entirely.’ 

Well,’ says I, wid a laugh, ‘It'll be sittled quick, ye may count on that.’ 

“Next afthernoon, whin th’ boys wuz sittin’ round in th’ dumps, ez they 
mostly wuz under Costello. I says to Nolan: ‘Wud ve like to put on th’ 
gloves wid me, Misther Nolan?’ 

“We'd a set iv boxin gloves in th’ bunk room, an’ th’ boys used to worrk 
out wid ’em occashun’lly, tho Nolan an’ me had niver come togither. 

“'T’m not pertic’lar about th’ gloves,’ says Nolan. 
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“Are ye ‘fraid?’ says I, mistakin’ his meanin’. ‘If ye be, I may say that 
it’ll assist th’ decision iv a frind iv ours. It seems to me, sich bein’ th’ case, 
that ye might t 

“*Ye needn’t sthop fer th’ gloves,’ says Nolan, pullin’ off his coat. 

“ “Good fer ye,’ says I, seein’ me misthake. ‘Ye’re a bether man than | 
mistook ye fer.’ An’ I pulled a coat mesilf. 

“Well, iv course, we had to use th’ gloves to cover it wid; Costello wud 
1’ had us on th’ books fer fightin’ in quarters, else, an’ th’ boys wuz not 
really onto th’ game fer th’ furst few rounds. Nolan had me in height an’ 
reach by a good five inches—a tall codger he is—but he wuz no good at in- 
fightin’, an’ didn’t know enough to keep me off, 
so ‘twuz a toss up butween us. 

“Howiver, ez luck wud hev it, in th’ sivinth 
round— Young Casey held th’ watch at two minits, 
which wuz long enough fer th’ shape we wuz in— 
in th’ sivinth round, ez I say, afther him losin’ two 
front teeth an’ me havin’ an eye shut, fwhat shud 
happen but his glove come off. Ye see we didn’t 
dare tie ‘em on solid fer fear iv an alarm comin’ 
in an’ ketchin’ us useless. He niver 
sthopped fer th’ glove, an’ seein’ 
fwhat he wud be up to, I pulled me 
own gloves, an’ in a minit we wuz at 
it, bare fisted. Me blud wuz up, an’ 
rules an’ rigulations an’ a whole 
daypartment iv Costellos to report 
me, wudn’t sthop me thin. I sint 
‘im back wid an uppercut under th’ 
chin an’ wuz jist crossin’ wid me 
right to get ‘im on th’ side before 
he found ’imsilf, whin th’ boys come 
in butween us. It seems Costello 
had been swearin’ down sthairs to 
sthop th’ trampin’ overhead, an’ th’ 
ae Machin ne _ boys, tho’ they had no compunc- 

OH, FWHA' RE YE ty 

GOIN’ TO DO?’ SAYS shuns about th’ gloves bein’ off, 

SHE.” wuz not willin’ we shud be caught at 

seca aac ad it by him. So sthopped it wuz, viry 

much to th’ regrit iv ivry wan prisint, includin’ Nolan, fer he wus game. 
enough, tho’ I had ’im started fair an’ square. 

“Well, if ther wuz throuble before that, ther wuz murd’rous throuble af- 
ther it. But no more fightin’ either in er out iv quarters. The reason fer 
which wus this: Nolan, bein’ somethin’ proud iv his looks, waited till pay 
day to sittle fer th’ two store teeth he put into his mouth. But I, havin’ no 
compuncshuns ez to me appearance, wuz over to see Maggy th’ furst chanst 
I got. Whin she see th’ ripe lookin’ plum that me eye wuz, she says: 
‘Fwhativer hev ye been doin’, Michael, to git such a lookin’ eye?” 

““T run agin a slight obsthrucshun,’ says I. 
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“Tt wuz niver done 
at a fire,’ she says. 

““T niver said it 
wuz.’ 

““Thin ye’ve been 
fightin’,’ she cries, ‘An’ 
wid Peter Nolan, too.’ 
Thin, afther a minit, 
‘Did he do that?’ she 
demanded iv me, her 
eyes gittin’ big. 

““*He did,’ I ad- 
mitted, havin’ no de- 
sire to discredit No- 
lan’s worrk, ‘but I wuz 
also prisint at th’ time, 
me dear, an’ lift me 
own certificate iv abili- 
ty wid ‘im,’ says I, 
‘an’ unless I’m more iv 
a fool than I think, th’ 
next time we meets 
ther wont be but wan 
iv us to say good-bye 
whin we parts com- 
pny, an’ that wan will 
not be Peter Nolan.’ 

“"Ye must not do 
it,’ she says. “Ye must 
not do it, Michael. I shan’t allow it. Do ye undershtand me?’ 

“*Ve towled us to sittle it,’ says I, ‘an’ sittled it will be.’ 

“<“T'll niver hev it sittled like that,’ she says. ‘Wan iv ye'll be killt, an’ I'll 
not hev it. Promise me,’ she says, ‘promise me, Michael, ye’ll not fight agin.’ 

“Well, she begun to cry ez she says it, so ther wuz nothin’ to do but make 
th’ best iv it an’ promise ‘er, an’ mebbe give ’er a kiss er two in th’ way iv 
cheerin’ ‘er up. So I done it, an’ ther wuz no more fightin’. 

“But th’ quischun had to be sittled, an’ sittled it wuz in th’ followin’ man- 
ner. Wan day ez I wuz comin’ back to th’ ingine house from dinner I 
sthopped in at th’ Hogan’s fer a worrd er two. I often did that, gittin’ little 
more than a cursin’ from th’ man that followed me to meals, or mebbe a 
jawin’ from Costello fer bein’ overtime. Whin I come in who shud I see 
sittin’ in th’ Hogan’s kitchen, ez big ez life, but Nolan himsilf. Togged out 
in new cloes he wuz, wid a light overcoat an’ a derby hat an’ all, it bein’ his 
day off an’ he bein’ great in thim days fer swell dressin’ whiniver he cud git 
off his uniform. Seein’ ’im sittin’ ther wid th’ air iv a man at home in th’ 
bossum iv his own family, I wuz not th’ lad to widdraw widout showin’ me 
own asumpshun a bit. So th’ two iv us set ther talkin’ ez if we’d set eyes on 
each ither fer th’ furst time, an’ wondered fwhat th’ divil it wuz we’d met. 


‘‘IN THE SIVINTH ROUND.” 


Drawn by A. M, Lewis. 
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“Nolan wuz tellin’ Maggy an’ ’er mother a great sthory about cuttin’ off 
wheels. Did I tell ye Nolan had been made driver iv th’ chimical? Well, he 
wuz—he got it through his uncle fwhat ‘vuz foreman fer Clancey, th’ con- 
thracter—an’ greatly wuz he set up by it. An’, ez I say, he wuz a tellin’ 
Maggy great sthories about cuttin’ off wheels. Ye don’t know fwhat that is? 
Well, I shud explain to ye, thin, that it is th’ ambishum iv a young driver to 
cut a wheel off iv a wagon wid his own machine. Th’ way ’tis done is this. 
Whin he’s runnin’ down a good, easy sthreet, answerin’ a call, an’ sees a 
wagon on ahead iv ‘im—most gin’rally an owld dray er some ither rickety 
thing wid th’ wheels ready to fall off—he steers in behind it an’ swings out 
jist in time to ketch th’ hind wheel. His horses bein’ on th’ run whin he 
strikes th’ wheel, it goes to flinders, th’ wagon drops down in th’ sthreet, an’ 
th’ newspapers puts in a piece about th’ carelessness iv teemsters an’ th’ 
great danger to th’ brave firemen—an’ fer a month that partic’lar driver hez 
a head swelled to th’ size iv a barr’l. An’ so, ez I say, here wuz Nolan 
streakin’ it off to Maggy on a run, an’ her listenin’ wid ’er eyes open. 

“TI sthood it fer a bit an’ thin I says: ‘Ye’re somethin’ iv a driver yersilf, I 
understhand, Misther Nolan.’ 

“"T kin drive,’ he says, lookin’ at me ez if he’d like some wan to idintify 
me. ‘I kin drive. Ye’re right ther. I know a thing er two about drivin’. 
I'd like to find a few men in th’ daypartmint to match me,’ he says. 

“*An’ this cuttin’ off iv wheels ye wuz tellin’ iv, I s’pose ye're up to that?’ 

““D’ye mean to say I can’t do it?’ says he, gettin’ a little warm. ‘Wud ye 
like to bet me anythin’ I can’t do it?” 

“*That’s jist fwhat I wud,’ says I, gettin’ up an’ comin’ over to ‘im. ‘I'll 
bet ye fwhat ye will ye can’t do it, an’ niver can, fwhat’s more.’ 

“Tl take ye,’ says he in a minit. ‘Fwhat’ll it be?’ 

“I see me chanst an’ I turned to Maggy. ‘Will ye sthand by it, Maggy?’ 
says I. 

“I do not understhand ye,’ says she. 

“*You understhand me, do ye not?’ An’ I turned to Nolan. 

“‘Ay,’ says he, gettin’ a little grim, ez he see fwhat I meant, ‘I under- 
sthand ye.’ 

‘An’ will ye sittle it that way, er wuz that only talk jist now?’ 

* ‘Ay, I'll sthand by it, if Maggy’s willin’. An’ he looked over at ’er. 

‘“““Fwhat are you two talkin’ about?’ says she. 

“It’s a bit iv a wager, Maggy darlint,’ says I, wishin’ to make th’ most of 
me time, an’ knowin’ that Nolan had th’ heft iv th’ day to make up on me. 
an’ knowin’ how he’d use it.’ 

*A bit iv a wager, dear, an’ you're to decide it. You’re to say which wins.’ 

‘Oh, go along wid ye,’ says she, laughin’ an’ blushin’. ‘I towled ye to 
sittle that butween ye.’ 

“*“An’ so we will. If Nolan does th’ thrick, he wins. If he does not do it, 
I win. Is that agreeable?’ 

“Tt rists wid you entirely,’ says she, still a laughin’. ‘I hev nothin’ to do 
wid it.’ 

“ «But ye will decide th’ winner?’ says I. ‘Ye will chuse wan iv us?” 

“T looked at ’er sthraight, an’ she give me a laugh an’ a quick bit iv a look 
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out iv ‘er eve that made me heart jump like a thruck horse, an’ she says: 
‘Yis, Michael, I’ll chuse wan.’ 

“An’ wid that I come away, contint to lave ‘er wid Nolan afther seein’ that 
look in ’er eye. 

“Well, Nolan waited an’ waited fer a chanst to git a wheel, an’ finally his 
chanst come. It wuz about four o’clock wan afthernoon whin a call come in 
from box sivinty-six, down at th’ corner iv Bigelow an’ Herrick Sthreets— 
tho it’s not likely ye know wher’ that is. Howiver, it’s a long run from th’ 
owld Kelsey Sthreet house, sthraight down Fox Sthreet fer near a mile, wid 
a good brick pave all th’ way, tho at this time it wuz none iv th’ best, bein’ 
covered wid snow. 

“Whin we turned into ‘ox Sthreet an’ Nolan let "em out fer th’ sthraight 
run,’ I see a single runabout wagon on ahead iv us, goin’ our way an’ well 
over to th’ right iv th’ sthreet. ‘He'll niver try that,’ says I to mesilf. But 
Nolan wuz more iv a fool than I give him credit fer bein’, an’ in he turns be- 
hind th’ rig. ‘Howly Mother, says I to mesilf, ‘we're done for, sure.” An’ 
th thought had no more than got through me head whin th’ smash come. 
He’d swung over too far behind th’ rig an’ come into it on th’ run. I heard 
a crash like two box cars comin’ togither, an’ a telegraft pole an’ th’ side iv a 
house sailed past me an’ I landed like a sack i’ meal. Whin ye’re takin’ a fall 
that way, always land limp, unless ye’re drivin’ yer head into a stone. If ye 
put out yer hands er yer feet to land on, they'll be broke in a minit; but if ye 
take no manner i’ throuble about yersilf an’ jist go limp, ye'll likely git off 
wid nothin’ but a scratch, er mebbe a rib er two. 

“Well, ez I say, I landed easy, an’ ez soon ez I cud git togither sinse 
enough to know wher I wuz, | looked around to see th’ amount iv th’ day- 
sthrucshun. An’ ther’ certainly wuz an abunjunce iv it. Our two ingine 
horses wuz lyin’ on th’ ground wid th’ pole broke—wan iv ‘em had a 
strained shoulder an’ niver ran agin—ther wuz a pile iv kindlin’ wood an’ 
scrap iron where th’ runabout wagon had been, an’ th’ half-dozen men pris- 
int wuz scathered all over th’ sthreet, Nolan himsilf lyin’ under th’ wagon 
wid a broken leg an’ his head cut open. I mesilf wuz shy siv’ral pieces iv 
skin, an’ young Casey had a broken wrist, resultin’ from his tryin’ to sthop 
‘imself wid his hand. But th’ worst iv it wuz that wan iv th’ two men in th’ 
runabout wagon had his shoulder broke. 

“T thought little enough iv it at furst, bein’ busy bringin’ Nolan round wid 
a bit iv snow in his face. But whin th’ man begun to swear, I knew ’im in a 
minit, an’ says I to mesilf: ‘Nolan, me boy, ye’re done fer, now.’ Fer th’ 
man wuz Foley, brother-in-law to Aldherman Dempsey. iv the Sivinth 
warrd, an’ I'd ez soon think i’ killin’ th’ Mavor ’imsilf ez doin’ a harm to 
wan iv Dempsey’s friends. A broken shoulder he had, an’ a wagon smashed 
to splinters, an’ he wuz not th’ man to let that pass unminshuned, ye mav 
gamble. An’ it did not pass, by no manner iv means. Costello wuz before 
th’ Board, an’ Nolan wuz before th’ Board, whin he got out iv th’ hospittle— 
which was not soon—an’ th’ rest iv us wuz up to tell fwhat we knew about 
it. An’ iv course th’ blame all come onto Nolan. Ther’ is no doubt he 
wud've been fired in a howly minit but fer th’ pull he had. His uncle bein’ 
foreman fer Clancey, th’ conthracter, stood by ’im, Clancey bein’ strong wid 
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th’ City Hall people in thim days. An’ that’s all that iver saved Nolan 

“An’ Maggy? Oh, I come near to fergittin’ th’ most important part. Th’ 
next day, seein’ how ivrythin’ had come me way I begun to feel sorry fer 
poor Nolan an’ wuz minded to see if I cud do somethin’ to aise ’im down. 
So I went to Costello an’ sthroked his fur, an’ he purred around an’ finally 
sint me to th’ hospittle to see if ther’ wuz anythin’ we cud do fer Nolan. 

“So I put an extry shine to me shoes an’ give me hair a brush an’ off [ 
went. An’ viry gay I felt on th’ sthreet car trundlin’ over to th’ hospittle, an’ 
viry willin’ I wuz to fergit th’ throubles between me an’ Nolan. Th’ young 
docther boy at th’ hospittle says I might see Nolan, an’ he turned me over 
to wan iv th’ little nurse girrls to show me to th’ warrd. She wuz a pretty 
little girrl wid wan iv those fluffy bits i’ caps on top iv er head, an’ a smile on 
‘er lips an’ anither smile in ’er eye, an’ I met wid no objecshun whin I give 
‘er a wink an’ a smile fer her own sake. Anyhow, she opened the door iv 
th’ room an’ she says: ‘He’s in th’ bed by th’ window,’ an’ left me alone. 

“T walked half acrost th’ floor an’ thin I sthopped an’ stared at that bed wid 
me mouth open. Iv all th’ curyus things, ez I think I towled ye, ther’s noth- 
in’ so curyus ez th’ ways iv a woman. Ther’ lay Nolan wid his head tied 
up, and ther’, crouchin’ on th’ floor wid wan arm trown acrost ’im, wuz 
Maggy Hogan. She looked acrost th’ bed at me wid ’er eyes flashin’, an’ she 
says: ‘How dare you come here?’ 

“‘Rwhat th’ 

divil,’ says I. ‘D’ye | 
not know that | 
wan th’ bet?’ 

“*VYe cowardly 
dog,’ she says, ’er 
eyes fairly blazin’. 
‘Ye wud’ve_ killt 
‘im, if ye’d had yer 
way. An’ wid 
that she give a cry, 
‘Oh, Peter,’ an’ 
turned to ’im wid 
‘er arm round his 
neck, an’ kissed ’im 
where he lay. 

“T come out and 
whin I wuz come 
back to th’ ingine 
house, Costello 
says: ‘Is ther’ any- 
thin’ we c’n do fer 
Nolan? How is he 
comin’ ?’ 

“‘He wants fer 
nothin’,’ says I; an’ 
by jukes I towled 
th’ truth.” 


** YE COWARDLY DOG, 
4 SHE SAYS, ER EYES 
: FAIRLY BLAZIN’.”’ 


Drawn by A. M. Lewis, 
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By MabELiyeE 8. Brinces. 


God's grace be with you, fearless elf! 
The city streets are strange and wild, | 

BA And yet, quite by your dauntless self, 

3 You tread the mazes, little child! 

The sea’s blue dream is in your eyes, 

ad Your brown cheek shows health’s ruddy rose 

And where the deepest crimson lies, | 

A baby dimple comes and goes. 


I watch you as you dive and dart 
Over the roadway's crowded space, = 

Hanging on car, and dodging cart,— 
A gamin, with a cherub’s face. 

A gamin, with a cherub’s soul! 
’Twas such a little time ago 

You slipped the angel’s sweet control, 
Earth’s fitful, wearying life to know. 


What is there in the years 
for you? 
The place of master, or 
of slave? 
Good to attain, or ill to 
rue? 
Perchance, a tiny way- 
side grave. 
Oh, small, strong soul! 
Yet life seems gay 
Where your feet pass; 
and greed and pelf 
Pause, as I pause, to smile 
and say, 
“God's grace be with you, 
fearless elf!’’ 


| VAT OTS.” 


hans Y By WALTER L. HAWLEY. 


O the grown-up dwellers in the Or- 
chard Street tenement he was known 
only as the newsboy on the corner, 
or the paper boy, but to the children 
of the locality he was ‘Tatters.” 
The name was applied in ridicule, 
because his clothing was well worn 
and his reefer a thing of rags and 
patches, but it stuck to him long 
after the neighborhood came to 
know him as a boy of family who 
worked early and late to support 
a mother and some younger brothers 
and sisters. 

The lad had a “‘stand”’ on the street corner, not a table or shelf with a can- 
vas or board shelter as most local newsdealers, but a stand in the literal 
sense, and there he could be found with the earliest editions of the mornin 
papers and again through the afternoons when “extras” followed each other 
at short intervals. When business fell off between the morning sales and 
the coming of the wagon with the 9 o’clock editions of the afternoon papers, 
Tatters would run errands or deliver parcels for the butcher. He was not 
a good boy. He had never been to church or Sunday-school in his life, and 
could swear like a pirate whenever circumstances seemed to justify strong 
language ; but he was honest and manly. Tatters had incurred the enmity of 
the less industrious newsboys of the neighborhood by minding his own busi- 
ness and refusing to shoot craps with them. He did not regard gambling as 
a vice, but it would interfere with his business, so he thrashed a few of the 
urchins who called him names and held his “stand” on the corner by stand- 
ing on it during business hours. His one diversion was going to fires. If 
there was a fire in the neighborhood Tatters was always one of the first spec- 
tators on hand, and he maintained a speaking acquaintance with the mem- 
bers of the engine company situated in the block, and to them confided his 
secret ambition to become a “hookey when he growed up”; a hookey in the’ 
dialect of the East Side meaning a member of a hook and ladder company of 
the Fire Department. 

There came a time one day, when Tatters, leaving his papers with the 
butcher and running to a tenement house fire at the first alarm, got a chance 
to show that he had in him the stuff of which heroes of the hook and ladder 
are made. When the reporters from Police Headquarters arrived at the 
scene of this particular fire they found a tenement in ruins, a block filled with 
crying and chattering women and children, the firemen dragging out their 
hose, a squad of police struggling with the pushing throng at the fire lines, 
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and all the other incidents of commonplace confusion peculiar to the locality. 
The reporters made their way to the police roundsman and the battalion 
chief, who were comparing notes for their respective reports. 

‘Any one burned or hurt?” they asked of the roundsman. 

“Naw, the whole bunch got out,’ the roundsman replied. 

“Any rescues, Chief?” they asked the commander of the firemen. 

“None that you want, I guess. ‘I believe they dropped some kids out of a 
window before the truck got here, but that didn’t amount to anything,” said 
the Chief of the Battalion as he signaled his men to return to quarters. 

The reporters had passed out of the fire lines and were forcing their way 
through the dense crowd when a bareheaded girl of ten pulled the sleeve of 
the man in front and said :— 

“Say, is youse goin’ to put somethin’ in de papes about Tatters and what 
he done?” 

“Who is Tatters, and what did he do?” the reporter asked, scenting ma- 
terial for a descriptive or special story. 

“Why, he saved Mrs. Frank’s two kids outen de fort’ floor back ’fore de 
hookies got here.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Back at his stan’ sell'n’ papes jest like he aint done nothin’.” 

By this time the reporters had cleared the worst of the crowd, and they 
were quickly surrounded by eye witnesses of the heroism of Tatters, all eager 
to tell the story in the hope of getting their own names in the newspapers. 
The story they told, stripped of unnecessary details, was that Mrs. Frank, 
who lived in the burned tenement, fourth floor back, had gone out, leaving 
her two small children locked ina room. She returned to find flames burst- 
ing from the third-floor windows, and the stairway black with smoke. Be- 
tween five piercing screams and a struggle to rush into the burning building 
she managed to make known the fact that her children were locked in, and 
then she fell in a faint just as Tatters broke from the crowd and dashed up 
the smoke-enveloped stairs. The women in the street ran through the ad- 
joining houses and gathered, white-faced and breathless, in the yard back of 
the burning tenement. A moment later they saw Tatters at the window on 
the fourth floor. He looked down the encumbered fire escape and saw 
tongues of flame darting out of all the windows below him and twining 
about the frail iron ladder. 

Then he disappeared for an instant and the shrieking crowd in the yard 
below saw a mattress hurled from the window where he had stood. It was 
followed by a feather bed, then two pillows and some quilts came down in a 
bunch. 

“Pile ’em in a heap,” the boy shouted to the women below, and without 
divining his purpose, they obeyed. 

The flames were creeping up, and the sill of the fourth-floor window was 
smoking when Tatters reappeared with a bundle in his arms. 

“Look out, it’s de youngest kid!” he shouted as the bundle flashed 
through the smoke and landed in the middle of the pile of bedding. A lusty 
howl from the bundle announced that the child was not even.stunned by the 
fall, and half a dozen women rushed forward to remove it quickly as they 
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realized the heroic plan of rescue adopted by Tatters. A moment later a 
second bundle landed safely on the improvised life cushion, and then a cloud 
of black smoke rolled up from below and hid the fourth floor window. For 
an instant the excited spectators held their breath, and some turned their 
heads away. Then they heard a choking and muffled warning to look out, 
and Tatters, turning a complete somersault through the smoke, landed on 
his feet on the pile of bedding, unhurt. 

When the firemen arrived Mrs. Frank had recovered from her swoon and 
was clasping her children in her arms. Tatters had disappeared in the 
crowd. 

The reporters realized that they had material for a good story, with pic- 
tures, and, followed by a great crowd of children, they hurried down to the 
corner to get an interview with the boy hero. 

Finding himself surrounded by such a crowd, with men wearing fire 
badges asking him questions, Tatters became so confused and disconcerted 
that he denied having been at the fire. 

“Oh, what a lie!” cried the girl who had first told the newspaper men of 
his heroism. 

“Aw, g'wan; I ain’t done nothin’,” said Tatters, glaring at the girl and try- 
ing to back away from the reporters. 

Then a woman with tears running down her cheeks forced her way 
through the admiring throng, and dropping on her knees in front of the now 
thoroughly frightened newsboy, she threw her arms about his neck and 
began to kiss his dirty hands and smoke-stained face. 

“You saved my babes! You saved my babes! God bless you!” the woman 
said, and then she cried and laughed by turns, and stroked his arms with 
trembling hands. 

Tatters glanced furtively at the faces of the men and women who were 
now closing in around him, and seeing no encouragement he grew desperate. 
Dropping his papers, he wrenched himself free from the embrace of Mrs. 
Frank. 

“Aw, g’wan!” he cried, as the woman began to call down the bless- 
ings of heaven upon him, and making a wild dash through the crowd, he dis- 
appeared around the corner, running as fast as his short legs would carry 
him. 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


HILE busy in her room, Mathilde was interrupted 
by a knock at the door, and the delivery of a large 
box addressed to “Mrs. Stewart.” 

She was on the point of saying that there must 
be some mistake, when, with a start, she remem- 
bered. 

With an uncomfortable anticipation, she opened 
the parcel, and, alone as she was, a vivid flush dyed 
her face as she lifted out a long cloak of brocaded 
velvet, varying in tint from pearly white to deepest 

dove-color. It was edged with soft, gray ostrich feathers, and lined with 

white fur. ‘In exchange for a soul,” she muttered to herself, and then, as 
though ashamed of the bitterness of the thought, she forced herself to ac- 
knowledge the well-timed thoughtfulness of the gift. 

It was in words of gentle dignity that she thanked Stewart for his gift 
as she stood by the sitting-room fire, dressed for the evening. 

' He stood beside her, looking down. The crisp waves of her tawny hair 
were drawn back from her low, square forehead, and brightened by the con- 
trast of a black aigrette. 

Her low-cut black bodice showed the white curves of her neck, encircled 
by a string of pearls. The soft shimmer of the gray velvet cloak, which hung 
open from her shoulders, acted as a frame to the splendid coloring of face 
and hair. 

“T was right,” he said lightly. “As soon as I saw that thing in a Bond 
Street window, I knew that it would make you look like a Venetian Dog- 
aressa.” 

“But surely Dogaressas must have been like Lady Mayoresses, ‘fair, fat 
and forty,’” she jested, though her smile told that she liked the words. 

“This is rather different from our Christmas dinner,’ Stewart said, cheer- 
fully, as they took their seat at a small table in the dining-room, that, with 
its red-shaded lights and groups of well-dressed people, had so festive an air 
to those fresh from the dark discomfort of winter seas. 

They were at no lack for the casual careless talk of those who have been 
thrown together in the intimacy of daily life. 

“Bye-the-bye,” he said, as they loitered over their coffee, “you never 
told me how you had disposed of your victim, poor Hudson. Where did 
you part from him?” 

“At Euston,” she laughed. ‘He was rather woe-begone.” 

“The poor boy was dreadfully struck,” and his eyes, as they rested on her, 
seemed to add that it was natural enough. ‘And he was shaken off without 
any address, or such?” he asked, lighting his cigarette. 

“Oh, I told him that I was going to Paris at once, and would write from 
*Begun in August, 1900. 
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there, or something of that kind. I hardly remember what,” she answered, 
carelessly, beginning to pull on her long, pearl-colored gloves. 
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“A conspirator requires a good memory. You'll need to remember every 
word you say to Mrs. Herbert,” he said, warningly. 
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She shivered. “It gives mea chill to hear her name! You have never de- 
scribed her to me, though.” : 

He thought for a moment. “There is nothing very definite about her to 
describe. She is one of those bleached looking women, with a high, bony 
nose, and pale eyes.”’ ; 

“But what style is she? ‘Grande dame’ or country squiress? Well- 
dressed or dowdy? One can always stand better to one’s guns with a dowdy 
woman.” 

“She’s certainly not an out-door person, though she’s great on local influ- 
ences, and societies and such—her piety is her strongest point, I think. I 
suppose she is well-dressed in a way, though there is nothing smart about 
her. I should say that the prevailing aspect was skimpiness. There is al- 
ways a look as though something were too narrow, or too short, or too 
something.” 

How graphic!” she commented. Then, pursuing her inquiries, “Do you 
suppose that she will pretend to be friendly at first?” 

“Goodness knows! You may be sure that whatever she does it will be 
with one object of keeping her influence over my father, and preventing me 
from acquiring any. Never forget that.” 

-“T shall not forget it,” she said, and the confident smile of warfare lit her 
face. 

He watched her curiously. 

“It will be a Homeric combat, if it ever comes to an open battle between 
you two. But we must be going.” 

The play that they watched that evening had no tragic figure of the wo- 
man with a past, dropping her arms and staring out into vacancy. Stewart 
had taken good care of that. It was one of these flippant comedies of so- 
ciety life, acted by ladies and gentlemen in the smartest of modern attire. 

The wit, the fashions, the audience were all a welcome amusement, and it 
was with the sensations that mark the end of a successful evening that they 
returned to the hotel. 

All the same Mathilde felt her spirits flag as they went towards the lift, for 
the old nervousness wes returning with the prospect of a tete-a-tete in that 
little sitting-room upstairs. She had rejected the proposal of supper,and they 
were waiting amongst a little group of returned theater-goers like them- 
selves, for the descent of the lift. It did not need the murmur from Stewart, 
* How tired you look!" to make Mathilde aware that she had grown pale and 
chill. 

* ] shall not come upstairs yet, “Stewart said. “I must have a smoke before 
I turnin. I dare say that you would like to breakfast in your own room ia 
the morning. Perhaps you will be ready to see me about ten. Good-night !" 
for the lift was there, and people were already crowding into it. 

All Mathilde’s wanness was lost in a lovely flush of color, brought by a 
sense of relief. 

“Good-night !" she responded, with a smile that was almost shy, but Stew- 
art’s gravity was somewhat grim. 

He had easily read the meaning of both pallor and flush, and perhaps he 
did not appreciate the implied doubt in his good faith. 
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There are mild, sunshiny mornings even in a London winter. Such a one 
came on the following day, and Mathilde dressed herself early to profit by it. 
What woman, freshly landed in England, and with money in her purse, could 
resist the temptation of a morning’s London shopping? 

She had been up early, having much to attend to this morning. First there 
had been a letter to her eldest brother telling him in a somewhat curt fashion 
that on the voyage over, she had met and become engaged to Mr. James 
Stewart, heir to Sir James Stewart, of Orkwell, and had yesterday been mar- 
ried to him, by special license, at the Church of Holy Trinity, Sloane Street. 

This bare statement of facts being completed, she added a few conven- 
tional messages of family amiability, and giving her address, signed her- 
self by her new name, “Mathilde Stewart.’”” She paused a moment to con- 
sider the effect. 

“There is something incongruous in it,” she murmured to herself. “There 
is a great gulf somehow between the ‘Mathilde’ and the ‘Stewart. Which will 
get the upper hand—the old Mathilde or the new Stewart?” 

But she had little time for such meditation, for shortly the applicants for 
the maid’s place appeared. 

There were three or four—Swiss, French and English, and all apparently 
suitable enough. ; 

But Mathilde did not hesitate long, for it is astonishing how soon a minor 
question is settled by one whose mind is filled with weightier problems. 

She chose one, a sallow little Frenchwoman. with a tired face and kind 
eyes. It was the dog-like look in these eyes that decided her, for she felt 
that the woman would be faithful. Just as this interview was closing, Stew- 
art made his appearance with a brisk morning greeting. 

“So this is your new maid? I hope that she can come to you this evening, 
for I rather think, if you can manage it, that we ought to go down to Ork- 
well tomorrow morning.” 

“So soon?” she said, startled. “Oh, ves. | can manage it. You said that 
vou could come today?” to the maid, in Ifrench. 

*Parfaitement, Madame.” 

“Speak in English,” Stewart said. 

The woman looked puzzled. 

“But Madame said that she would converse with me in French, which she 
speaks like a vraie Parisienne.” 

“But I want to hear your English,” he insisted. 

“Oh, I do beg million pardons, sir. I know I do speak bad, but bad! But 
Madame was so kind.” She was evidently in fears for her place, but Stewart 
reassured her with a nod. 

“That's all right. Then she'll come tonight,” with a look at Mathilde. 
who dismissed the woman kindly. 

Mathilde was seated in a big arm-chair pulling on her gloves. The room 
was bright with sunshine and fragrant with roses and mignonette. 

“How cozy it seems here!’’ he said, looking round appreciativelv. ‘Are 
you in a great hurry to go out, or may I chat a bit?” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry,” she agreed placidly. She no longer felt nervous 
with him, and had a sense of compunction for her qualms of the day before. 
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“That’s right.” and he settled himself with an air of satisfaction in the 
arm-chair opposite. 

“I've had a wire from Orkwell just now, which must have been sent off on 
getting my letter,” he began. 

“Your father wishes you to come at once. Welcome home.—Flora.” 

“That effusion, counting the address, must have cost the dear soul a shil- 
ling. Now, what do you think of wiring that we will go down tomorrow?" 

He watched her closely, but if he expected to see any signs of shrinking 
from the crisis, he was mistaken. 

“Iam quite ready to go whenever vou think best,” was her composed 
answer. 

“T certainly think that if he shows any anxiety for my presence it is only 

right, as well as wise, to gratify it. But what about shopping, and such like” 
I see you are ready to go out now.” 
_ “Oh, they are all small matters that can be settled today. I have to re- 
place some things that were marked with my monogram or initials. Do you 
think that it would seem at all remarkable if I were to turn up ‘a das,’ with 
a brilliantly new dressing-bag and writing-case?) Mine have my monogram 
on everything.” 

“Of course not. How stupid in me not to think of it. Come with me to 
Drew's now, and let me get you a bag.” 

She flushed a bit. “No, indeed. I did not mean that. I have plenty of 
money with me, and am going to amuse myself wasting some of it all by 
myself. I dare say that vou could get me a cheque cashed in the office if [ 
wanted it.” 

“Oh, certainly,” he agreed, dryly, then asked : “I suppose you are not get- 
ting any supply of new clothes?” 

“No, my mourning outfit is still new, and I should think, under the cir- 
cumstances, all that is necessary?” 

“Quite so,” he agreed, rather absently, strolling to the window. “May | 
have a spray of mignonette for my buttonhole?” 

“Certainly, if it's mine to give. It's very nice having all these flowers 
about. I was thinking this morning that | had never seen them put about 
a hotel room before.” 

“Oh, I told them yesterday to send some in. 1 thought we needed a few 
after the St. Lawrence.” 

His tone was of the drvest, and his back was turned, so that he could not 
see the shy flush on her face. 

“It was very nice in you to think of it,” she murmured, softly. 

“Well, I must be off to my solicitor’s,” he remarked, and with an uncom- 
fortable impression that she was ungracious. she assented: “Yes, perhaps 
we shall get more done each on our own hook.” 

“How sharp and disagreeable IT am growing! It will soon show itself in 
my mouth and chin.” she thought, bitterly, as she settled herself in her han- 
som, 

Perhaps it was some such sentiment of compunction that made her give 
him so gracious a greeting when he reappeared about dusk. 

“You look tired,” she said. “Come and sit by the fire and have some tea.” 


**MATHILDE FELT HER SPIRITS FLAG AS THEY WENT TOWARD THE LIFT.” 
Drawn by George Bonawitz. 
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“And you look very ‘comfy,’ ”’ he said, cheerily, as he settled himself down. 
“A contrast indeed to the dismal, muddy streets. Still, even if dark and 
muddy, ‘they are town. They are all that ever went with evening dress,’ 
and it will take a good dose of civilization yet before I tire of it.” 

“Then you are not homesick for the prairies?” she asked, and having 
asked it, looked as though she felt the question too personal. He did not 
seem to take it so, though. 

“No more prairies for me! Tomorrow it will be the old Orkwell woods 
and lanes. You will like the place, | know.” And then he went on to tell her 
more than he had yet done of his boyhood’s surroundings and associations. 

That night they went again to the theater, doing so being apparently the 
easiest solution of the problem of how to spend the evening in each other’s 
society. They were just leaving the house with the crowd when Mathilde 
said with a start: ‘Oh, that is Captain Kerr.” 

It was he, there was no doubt of it, coming towards them, and the cen- 
tral exit. 

That he saw them also was ; certain, for the expression of his face changed 
from the self-absorption of solitude in a crowd, into one of intense astonish- 
ment, merging into indignant contempt. 

For a moment Mathilde felt his gaze resting upon her in judgment, with 
no sign or word of recognition, then, abruptly wedging himself into the 
crowd in front, he was lost to sight. 

They turned a glance of silent question to each other, then Stewart mut- 
tered, fiercely: 

“Well, of all the impudence! Here, I must go after him!” And he would 
have dropped her arm if she had not held his the tighter. 

“Would you make me the subject of a street brawl?” she said in a low, in- 
tense voice. 

Thus checked he busied himself in silence, getting her into a cab, and in 
silence they drove through the noisy streets. 

It was not until they stood in the hotel corridor that she spoke with a 
laugh. 

“T think that I shall go to bed, and digest at my leisure the pleasant opin- 
ion which our friend has formed of me. 

“Before God, he has no right to it! On my honor, he knows the true 
facts.” 

The outward signs of wrath were gone. but Stewart’s face was set in 
steady lines, and there was a proud ring in his carefully modulated voice. 

Mathilde was unheeding, though. 

“Then he evidently doesn’t like them,” she retorted with a bitter laugh, as 
she turned to go upstairs. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Whatever the keen suffering of the night hours, when Mathilde realized 
what was an honest man’s opinion of the position in which she had placed 
herself, it was with much the same manner as usual that she met Stewart the 
next morning. The question of Captain Kerr was not reopened. 
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Both were busy—he, out of doors; she, in; and it was hurriedly at the last 
that they left the hotel at eleven o'clock. 

Mathilde’s heart rather sank, as she found that they had a carriage to 
themselves, but as Stewart had laid in an abundant supply of papers and 
proceeded to immerse himself in them, she willingly followed suit. 

Silently they sped westward, through the quiet English landscape, lying 
in varying tints of browns and tawny yellows, and even riverside bits of 
green, under the luminous gray of the wintry sky. 

Mathilde’s paper had dropped, and her thoughts were in the fleeting win- 
ter landscape. So absorbed was she that her husband’s voice startled her. 

“Thinking of the difference between this and that frozen white wilderness 
along the C. P. R. route? After all, the old country is not such a bad place. 
is it?” It was just what she had been thinking, with all an artist’s apprecia- 
tion of the soft half-tones of winter; but she was in no mood to admit it. 

“I love those white winter stretches, with the bright sky above them,” she 
answered, coldly. 

“They have a beauty of their own,” he agreed. Then, as though suddenly 
resolving to recognize and face her attitude: 

“Look here. There is no use in ignoring that affair last night. I can see 
how much you minded it.’ 

“T hardly see that there is anything to be said about it. The man showe:l 
plainly enough what he thought of me. That is all.” 

Her voice was full of weary bitterness. He flung aside his paper, and 
leaned forward towards her from his opposite corner. 

“It’s not all by any means. What earthly right had he to assume that air 
of outraged virtue? If he didn’t approve of our going to the theater to- 
gether as friends, he might have made a guess that we were married.” 

“Perhaps he did, and thought no better of us for it,” she said, in the same 
tone as before. 

“Why on earth should he not?” he asked, staring at her in amazement, not 
unmixed with anger. 

She too showed more warmth. 

“TI suppose he looks on me as a woman who has not scrupled to take the 
legal place which before God belonged to another woman.” 

“That is rather far-fetched to be a man’s view of the matter.” Stewart said. 
with an angry laugh ; then he asked sternly : “Is that what you feel?” 

“Hardly, or I should not be here.” 

The answer was prompt and proud, and his eves softened at it, though he 
spoke as determinately as before. 

“Whatever opinion he may have evolved from his inner store of self-right- 
cousness, there is only one course open to me—that is to write and inform 
him of our marriage, and also of the fact that we have no desire for his fur- 
ther acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Stewart looked, as she felt, surprised, and said :— 

“But that might lead to something which would upset the whole scheme.” 

“Hardly that. There is no necessity to give him any address. But even 
if it were to spoil the whole thing. we cannot leave him in any doubt as to 
your position.” 
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A glow of kindliness softened her face with its warmth and light. 

She was ashamed at the remembrance of the bitter thoughts of the night 
watches, when she had judged this man as careless of her honor and his 
own. 

“And it is no such great risk,’ he went on. “He is not at all likely to run 
up against any of the Orkwell people, or even to see us again for some time 
to come.” 

“All the same, it is very good in you to risk it,” she said, gently. 

An unmistakable air of gratification responded to her more gracious atti- 
tude, though he only muttered in an abrupt fashion: “Not at all, not at all.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then Stewart began again with 
an evident effort. 

“There is one thing I want to say before we get there. You must re- 
member that if the whole scheme should get blown upon, it wouldn't be sucit 
a dreadful tragedy after all. 

“Say that the facts came out,and under Flora’s influence, my father turned 
crusty; well, Iam a fairly prosperous man in the Northwest, and on my 
father’s death I could always let the place, and get a big rent for the shoot- 
ing. I believe, though, that a very few years more of hard work out there. 
with the Orkwell rent to invest, would enable me to live on the place. 
Would two or three vears as a settler’s wife be a very hard ordeal?” 

There was a certain wistfulness in his voice which she might have de- 
tected, if it had not been for the swift vision that came over her of that house 
on the prairie, haunted by that other woman's sorrow, and with that little 
white cross on the slope against the sky. 

It was not the dread.of long, solitary, winter days, but the shadow of 
Stewart's past, that sent an involuntary shudder over her, though he, keen 
to notice it, put it down to the dread of such hardship. 

She laughed dryly: “We should look rather silly with such a marriage 
mangue on our hands.” 

“It need not necessarily be that.” he said, in rather an indistinet voice, 
with his head turned to stare out of the window, 

She thought that she had caught those words, but she could not be quite 
sure, and, puzzled and uncertain, remained silent. 

They had lunched, they had finished their papers. and chatted by fits and 
starts, before, in the early afternoon hours, Stewart began to recognize with 
growing interest the landmarks as they passed. 

At last he said: “Ours is the next station. There is the beginning of Ork- 
well woods. By heavens, that woman shan't drive me out from the old 
place without a fight for it!" With which warlike sentiment, he made ready 
to alight. 

There was an evident air of excitement on the platform among the small, 
scattered groups of farmer folk and village worthies, and Mrs. Stewart, look- 
ing on, saw her husband, flushed and smiling and visibly touched, as a 
hearty cheer received him, and he exchanged vigorous handshakes with his 
old friends. 

The old coachman on the bax of the carriage was surreptitiously rubbing 
his eyes, and the footman could do nothing but grin helplessly. 
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“After all, there is something worth coming home to,” Stewart said, as the 
carriage door shut on them. ; 

A long drive through upland meadows and sloping beechwoods; a village 
street where the women and children stood at the doors in their Sunday 
clothes, and dipped and curtsied; a sharp turn into big gates past a lodge, 
and an overarched avenue curving up before them. 

“There is the house,” Stewart said. 


** A HEARTY CHEER RECEIVED HIM, AND HE EXCHANGED VIGOROUS HANDSHAKES 
WITH OLD FRIENDS.” 


Drawn by George Bonawits. 
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Throughout the drive he had taken several side-glances at his wife, but 
if he were looking for signs of nervousness he found none. 

As the carriage swept up the slope to the great entrance door, Stewa:t 
spoke a few words which fairly took away her breath. 

“By Jove!” he said, suddenly, as if under some uncontrollable impulse, 
“no one can look at you and say that I have not brought the right mistress 
for such a home.” 

She stared, and then laughed outright ; but before she could think of any 
answer the carriage had drawn up, the massive hall doors were flung open, 
and the gray-haired butler was on the steps. 

It was thus, with her beauty heightened by the glow brought by her hus- 
band’s admiration, that she entered her future home. 

She felt, rather than saw, the stately proportions of the great hall, for 
Stewart had called her attention to the agitated old man, and she was just 
giving him a kindly greeting when her keenly alert senses were aware of 
the opening of a door, and through that door she saw advancing a woman's 
tall, slim figure in an elaboration of widow’s weeds. 

“James,” she said, quickly, to attract Stewart’s attention, and even then 
bethought herself that it was the first time she had called her husband by his 
Christian name. 

A remembrance of curiously searching, pale, prominent eyes, of a flabby 
hand-grasp, and a flabby peck at her cheek, were what Mathilde always re- 
called of her first meeting with her sister-in-law. The soft, sugary voice in 
which she spoke did not altogether match the coldly searching eyes. 

“T meant to be at the door to greet you, but I never heard the carriage 
drive up. You poor dear; you must be half frozen. Come in to the library 
fire.” And she led Mathilde in with the grasp which, though flabby, was yet 
tenacious, and drew her to an arm-chair. 

“How good in you to bring me a sister at last. James! You must have 
known how lonely I was,” and she sighed with effusion, still patting Ma- 
thilde’s hand. 

“Well, I am afraid that in doing so I had only selfish motives in view,” he 
retorted rather grimly, and the remark had such an unseen double meaninz 
that Mathilde could not refrain from laughing helplessly. Mrs. Herbert 
looked a bit discomfited. and said rather feebly, “Oh, yes, I suppose so.” 

Stewart broke the pause by asking gravely : “How is my father?” 

“Not very well, poor dear, today. I suppose it is the excitement of ex- 
pecting you. Shall we send and see if he would like you to go to him now?” 
she asked. 

“I will ring,” he answered shortly, and as the butler appeared he spoke 
at once, forestalling Mrs. Herbert, to her ill-concealed annoyance. 

“Ask Sir James if I shall come to him now,” he directed, and the old man 
answered with a tremulous attempt at formality: 

“Sir James’ man has just come to say that he would like to see you at 
once, sir.” 

“Very well ;” and he was leaving the room, when the irrepressible soft, pur- 
ring voice was heard: 

“But is not vour wife going, too?” 
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“TI will go alone now, thank you, and will take Mathilde later,” Stewart 
answered gravely. and his wife saw that he was pale, as though repressing 
some natural feeling at the coming interview. 

At this second snub, Mrs. Herbert seemed to find it harder work than ever 
to keep up her smile, but as he left the room she made a fresh effort. 

“IT am so glad to know your name, dear, for it sounds unfriendly to call 
you Mrs. James. Mathilde! What a pretty name! But not exactly Eng- 
lish, is it?” 

She spoke the word “English” as another might the word “holy.” 

“No, it’s French,” was the uncompromising answer. 

“Oh, yes, of course. We quite expected you to be French, you know. 
Indeed, I was surprised when you spoke in Ienglish. Ll thought you would 
look so much more foreign.” 

Mathilde had gathered from her husband’s manner a knowledge of what 
his game was to be, and wishing to play up to it, said, rather sharply: 

“Tam not French, but my mother was.”’ 

But Mrs. Herbert was not easily sat upon. 

“Oh, aren't you really, dear? How nice, how very nice for me! I have 
been so nervous as to how we should get on together, because I couldn’t 
at all fancy what you would be like, never having seen a Canadian; and now 
I see that you are just like any English person, and I daresay that although 
it may seem to you a little strange at first, you will soon feel quite at home 
among us.” 

*Mathilde’s patience was fast wearing out. 

“Thanks, I don’t feel at all strange. It all seems delightfully homelike,” 
she answered somewhat aggressively. 

“Now nice!” cooed the other. ‘And to think how I dreaded this meeting. 
It seemed on both sides to have such a shadow of death over it. First my 
dear husband, and then your sweet boy. How I have felt for you.” 

Her handkerchief was at her eyes now, and Mathilde began to find the 
situation intolerable. 

The room was warm, the air heavy with the scent of hyacinths, and sitting 
in front of the fire with her big fur coat on, she seemed stifling. 

She felt that the other woman meant to take her hand, and that she could 
not bear it. 

“You are very kind,” she said with as much gentleness as she could bring 
into her voice, then rising suddenly : 

“T really must take my furs off.” 

“You poor dear! How neglectful of me! Why you must be weighed 
down with that sealskin all this time! What magnificent fur! In England 
it would have cost a fortune, but I suppose that out there you get it for 
next to nothing.” 

Mathilde laughed, remembering the price which her father had last year 
paid a Montreal furrier for the coat, while it was evidently the lady's im- 
pression that South Sea seals were to be shot while walking about on the 
prairies. 

(To be continued. \ 


A CHINESE RECEPTACLE FOR SUPERFLUOUS By Rosert E. SPEER. 

BABIES. gen 

DARK, rushing river, swirling through the morning mist, 
flat banks covered with low gray houses, picturesquely tiled, 
and reaching as far as one can see, lined with boats of all 
kinds—houseboats, long boats with rounded roofs of mat- 
ting, small swift boats, thousands beyond thousands, hun- 
dreds of them thronging about the night steamer from 
Hongkong, struggling, fighting for an opportunity to pick up the work of 
taking passengers to some landing up or down the stream, as the ship 
swings to her moorings by the customs house, the murmur of innumerable 
people, somber, serious, shad- 
owed—whoever has leaned on 
the rail and seen and felt this 
vision of Canton will never 
lose it. It will haunt him at 
noonday and in sleep. 

These boat people, the 
threshold sentinels of Canton, 
are a separate class, deprived 
of the privileges of landsmen. 
They live on their boats. 
Children are born, grow up 
and die there. Almost every 
boat has a baby toddling 
about, tied with a cord about 
its waist with which to pull it 
back if it falls over. Unless a 
boat man acquires residence 
on land, his children can not 
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be eligible for entrance in the competitive examinations. Actors are subject 
to the same disadvantage. It might seem a slight disadvantage to us, and 
undoubtedly large classes entitled to compete never use their right, but to 
deny it to any class in China is to declare the member of that class a sort of 
outcast. The competitive examinations in China are the very foundation 
of the state, the gateway to the civil service, which includes all branches 
of the state service, and the road to honor and respect. The subject of the 
examinations is the Confucian classics. Some Chinese historians maintain 
that the system of competitive examinations for official appointment was 
established by the Emperor Shan in the year 2200 B.C., sixteen centuries 
before Confucius. Since credible history began, however, we know that the 
Confucian classics have been the subject of examination, and have been 
ground thus into the very fiber of the Chinese mind. About 2,000,000 
students take the 
examinations an- 
nually, and about 
one per cent pass. 
The University of 
London, a few 
years ago, admitted 
to its initial exam- 
inations about 
1,400 students, and 
passed one-half. 
There are four dif- 
ferent examina- 
tions in the Chi- 
nese University. ' 
The first is for the 
degree of ‘“Bud- 
ding Genius,” cor- 
responding to our 
B.A. This examin- 
ation is held in every prefecture. The second is for the degree of * Promoted 
Scholar,” or M.A., and is held in each provincial capital. Li Hung Chang 
has never advanced beyond this degree. The third is for “Fit for Office,” a 
sort of D.C.L. or LL.D. The fourth is for admission to the Hanlin Acad- 
emy, or ‘Forest of Pencils,” which makes the successful scholar one of the 
great men of the Empire. Each degree is open only to the men who have 
won the lower degrees. The lowest is open to anyone. “A man of talent,” 
as Dr. Martin says, “may raise himself from the humblest ranks to the dig- 
nity of viceroy or premier.” No land can be more democratic than China. 
In each provincial capital is an examination hall. It consists of long 
rows of cells open at the end, and just large enough to hold a scholar with 
his bedding, teapot and food. There are 12,000 cells in the Canton Hall. 
A great wall surrounds the grounds, and at the end is the hall where the 
officials sit. The candidates are all admitted at the same time, assigned to 
their cells, and the gates are sealed. If a student dies, as often happens, his 
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body is put out through a small hole in the wall. Each examination lasts 
twenty-four hours. Then the students are released for two days, only to 
return for two more sieges. A paper with blots or defacements is thrown 
out. Such innocent questions as this are proposed to them: “The art of 
war arose under Hwang-ti, forty-four hundred years ago. Different dynas- 
ties have since that time adopted different regulations in regard to the use 
of militia or standing armies, 
the mode of raising supplies 
ior the army, etc. Can you 
state these briefly?” The 
men who pass these examin- 
ations are a lot of pedants, 
arid as the desert and prim- 
eval as the patriarchs. Their 
learning is learning. All 
other is vanity. ‘Does this 
man know Mandarin?” some 
Chinese bystanders asked 
my friend, as we looked at 
the cells in Canton. They 
were sure | did not know the 
Wen-li, the classical lan- 
guage in which the examina- 
tions are carried on. “No,” 
said my friend. “Does he 
know Cantonese?” they 
pursued. “No, not Canton- 
ese.” They smiled deris- 
ively. ‘Perhaps he can 
speak Hakka?” “No, not 
even Hakka.” They burst 
out into pitvying laughter. 
“The stupid fool!” Wher- 
ever one goes in China these 
two things meet him—the 
keen, bitter struggle for life 
which he may have seen first 
among the masses of the 
boat people, and the cool, 
supercilious contentment of 
the nation with its own his- 
tory and its own ways of life. 

Canton is far and away the 


“A USE OF RIGHT ANGLES QUITE FOREIGN TO THE f a 
ARCHITECTURAL EXPRESSION OF THE MORE finest, the most enterprising, 


EFFEMINATE SOUTH.” the busiest of the native 
cities. It has known the foreigner longest, profited most from its acquaint- ° 
ance with him, and perhaps entertains as cordial a dislike of him as any. 
This proclamation some of its people issued in 1884: ‘All dealings with for- 
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eigners are detestable.” “These men have no father or mother.” “Their off- 
spring are beasts.” “Our country has a sound religion.” “Why should we 
imitate foreign devils?” “Our country has powerful gods.” : 

The most conspicuous buildings in South China are the pawn houses. 
They are in reality treasure houses, and the people use them as storehouses 
for winter clothes in summer and for summer clothes in winter. 

It is not possible to walk 
through Chinese streets 
without) making the  ac- 
quaintance of these gods. 

3y the front door in a little 
shrine sits the Door God, 
with a legend over him, “The 
god of the doorway requests 
the god of good luck to enter 
this shop;” and on the walls 
of the shops are images of 
the great character for God. 
with incense burning be- 
neath. 

The charities of Canton 
are characteristic of all 
China. There is a society 
which provides coffins for 
the indigent dead. The sick 
suffer unrelieved. There isa 
foundling asylum, where I 
wandered about in damp, 
dark rooms on green, foul 
courts, and found dead 
bodies lying under palmleaf 
fans, poor, tiny, black-eyed 
things. The asylum in the 
daytime is almost deserted, 
save for the dead babies. 
At night it is not so empty. 
Some of the farmed-out 
babies come back then. Of 
the 1,500 received in a year, 
one-half die soon. Of the 
rest about four-fifths are s 
sold to the ‘devil grannies,” *_ ||». 4% 2 | 
as they are called, for im- ~ 
moral purposes. Babies can 
be bought here for twenty 
cents. But everywhere in China one sees the proof of the cruel pitilessness of 
the people, in the turning out of old people to die in the streets, in the neglect 
of suffering, in the torture of their punishments, in infanticide. In Central 


‘“* IN THEIR DELICATE SHAPELINESS, WHAT CAN 
SURPASS SOME OF THESE OLD PAGODAS?” 
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China the baby towers give splendid opportunities for the last. There is 
one not far from the South Gate of the native city of Shanghai. It is a sma! 
hexagonal building, with an opening high up on the side for the admission 
of dead babies. When the tower is full the bones are taken out and buried 
in rows. It is the easiest thing in the world to wrap a girl baby up in a 
wisp of straw and drop her in the tower at night. But drowning is a com- 
moner method. 

The handsomest buildings in China, excepting the great temples, are the 
guild halls. The Chinese are past masters in trade organizations. Every 
industry is a simply but effectively organized guild, and the guild halls of 
some of the richer trades in Canton are superb. Even in the north it 
would be hard to find anything to surpass the green-tiled, exclusively-ornate 
middle gateway of one of the guild halls in Chefoo, 
of which I think this is the only photograph in ex- 
istence. The guild idea is highly developed, too, 
even to the extent of profit-sharing by employees. 
The beggars and thieves have their carefully gov- 
erned guilds, as well as the carpenters and the silk 


in mnt i) 


FXAMINATION HALL, CANTON, SHOWING THE CELLS IN WHICH 


THE UNFORTUNATE COMPETITORS ARE CAGED, 


dealers. A non-union beggar will be driven out or 
quickly made away with. The begging business is 
handled with scientific precision, the vagabonds 


making regular rounds, pounding tins, throwing 
offal and otherwise making life impossible for reluctant givers. A regular 
payment to the head of the guild secures immunity. There is a considerable 
admission fee charged to candidates for membership in the beggar guild. 

. It is largely by means of the guild organizations that a Chinese city is 
governed, In Canton, for example, each guild has its own street and of 
course its own elders. For the maintenance of the street, its cleanliness, the 
preservation of order in it, the heads of the guild are responsible. Accord- 
ingly, at night one finds gates locked at each end of the street, and passing 
down one of the great streets where trade succeeds trade, requires a con- 
tinuous squeezing thro’ half locked gates. Any crime committed in the 
street of the jade stone workers would be laid at their door, and they would 
have to produce the criminal or a substitute. Municipal orders would reach 
the guild members through their elders, with whem alone the government 
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deals. Even the guild of thieves finds 
its place in the Chinese civil system. 
The head thief occupies a semi-official 
position in South China, at least, for 
though he may continue to steal him- 
self, his punishment is remitted that he 
may watch other thieves and be in a 
position to recover stolen property. 

One meets everywhere in China 
these curious ideas of responsibility 
and substitution. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for a man or woman to 
commit suicide on an enemy's premises. 
This proves very annoying to the enemy. 
“How badly this person must have acted to 
have provoked such sacrifice!” the people 
say. The officials learn of it and fine the un- 
offending party. The law must have a vic- 
tim, but it cares not whether the victim is the 
guilty party or a substitute. 

Chinese character and customs are sub- 
stantially the same all over the Empire. The 
universality of the Confucian education lias 
made of the Chinese nation a people of such 
uniformity of nature and integrity of charac- 
teristics that however the dynasty may 4 guppnist priest, BEARING THE 
change, the national character remains per- — MARKS OF SELF-TORTURE TO EX- 
manent and enduring. A Chinaman is the SEE abet Oe THE 

PASSER-BY. 
same creature wherever he is found. 

Inland travel in China is difficult 
because the modes of travel are so 
rude and primitive. Wherever 
there are rivers or canals, boats are 
the main means of transportation. 
“Slipper boats’ are the express 
boats in South China. Their shape 
gives them this name. The pas- 
sengers sit or lie in the low covered 
toe, while the boatmen or boat- 
women stand in the heel and push, 
not pull, the oars, two or three oars- 
men or Oarswomen pushing each 
oar. These boats fly along at a re- 
markable speed, but many passen- 
gers are made sick by the sudden 
leaps of the boat as the oars are 


THE PRISONER IS AT LARGE, BUT THE CANGUE, 


PLACARDED WITH HIS CRIME, GIVES Z 
HIM LITTLE PEACE. driven in. Slow-moving hotans or 
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house boats are the comfortable boats for leisurely travel. They are pulled by 
a bamboo rope from the bank, or poled by the crew, who walk along a plank 
on either side of the boat, each with his long pole and with a soul-sickening 
‘yell. The boatmen say that silence takes strength out of them. Qne fellow 
contracted once to make a trip in silence, but refused ever again to go 
through such agony. The noise worries nervous persons, but the Chinese 
have no nerves. No one ever heard of a case of Chinese neurasthenia. 

Then there are on the deeper streams various packet boats, looking like 
two sets of pigeon-holes, one on top of the other, each hole filled with pas- 
sengers and fleas, and the native power furnished by a stern wheel moved by 
a treadmill driven by men and boys. On the land there are bamboo chairs, 
consisting of a seat swung between two bamboo poles, and more dignified 
sedan chairs. Coolies will carry these incredible distances—thirty of forty 
miles—without a meal. In the north there are wheelbarrows, mule litters, 
quite fine like this one with a painted lady in it, or rude like this other simple 
mat-covered thing. Wheeled wagons are almost unknown. In native cities, 
save Pekin, they could not be used in the narrow streets, and the roads in 
the country were not built for them. In at least one Shantung city the 
streets are made of old mill stones. In Pekin they are made of ruts and 
chasms and slabs of stone set on edge, and pits and precipices and prospects 
of death. This description does not do them justice. And the Pekin cart is 
built for such roads. A ride in it is like massage with flails. 

One of the delights of travel in China is the innocent ignorance of the peo- 
ple. They think themselves the most sophisticated and heaven-enlightened 
people on the earth, and so make their naive childishness the more engaging. 
They live very close to the primeval superstitions, and the gods and devils. 


THE RIVER FRONT AT CANTON. 
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‘CROWDS OF 
SMALL-FOOTED WOM- 
EN CAME DOWN TO 
SEE THE CURIOUS 
CARS. 
between whom they 
make little practical 
distinction, command their 
healthy respect. Our slipper 
boat men stuck a bunch of incense sticks into the bank at the foot of some 
bad rapids, to placate the favor of the spirit of the rapids, who, indeed, was so 
far pleased as to let us ascend. Our house boat admiral laid out an elaborate 
offering of chicken and rice and soup and pork and chicken-blood and lighted 
candles as we entered the North River on our downward journey. ‘What is 
this for, Captain?” we asked. “For the enjoyment of the spirits of the river,” 
he replied; “they are eating half the sacrifice.” ‘But it is all here still,” we 
told him at the close. “Well,” he replied, ‘at least, the candles are gone.” 
But the traveler thanks Chinese superstition for some of the most pictur- 
esque features of the landscape. The curved roofs of the houses with the or- 
namental devils on the roof-tree may have a different historical origin, but 
the Chinese explain them as devised to shunt off or scare away evil spirits. 
The air is full of evil influences. These can travel only in straight lines. A 
devil dropping on a roof curved as the Chinese roofs are, and sliding down, 
would be shunted off up into air again. On the same principle the entrance 
to a Chinese house is seldom direct. It is necessary to turn several corners, 
and devils won't do this. A village street, too, is built with countless turns 
and irregularities, and at the end of each will often be an idol, so that a lone 
malignant spirit traveling down the street will bruise his head innumerable 
times, and, may be, encounter a god more than his match. On the wall built 
before a house gate, to veer off evil influences, a hideous or horrible image, 
often a fearful horse, will be painted to make unkindly devils think twice be- 
fore seeking a way in. Good influences are supposed to follow the flow of 
water courses, but it is possible to check their departure by a pagoda, and 1t 
the mouth of many streams and valleys in the south some shapely pagoda 
lifts its warning, beseeching, placating appeal in the air. In their architec- 
tural symmetry and delicate shapeliness, what can surpass some of the old pa- 
godas! The Chinese pagodas are quite different from the soft swelling pa- 
godas of the southern Buddhism of Siam and Burmah. There is a use of the 
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right angle and of sharp lines quite foreign to the architectural expression of 
the more effeminate peoples to the south. 

Fond as the Chinese are of their superstitions, they are still fonder of food. 
The great mass of the people are very poor. Even rice is beyond the means 
of the majority as a regular food, and in many provinces millet and coarser 
grain like galion, resembling the seed of broom corn or cane, must stiffice. 
Pork is the great delicacy. In the south the word for pork is like the word 
for pearl, with only a slight change of tone. A new missionary preaching 
once described to his heathen audience 
the New Jerusalem with its gates of 
pearl, and made a tremendous hit, fill- 
ing his hearers with luscious longing 
for that heavenly city by picturing to 
them its portals of solid pork. 

Chinese feasts, with their amazing 
menus, are well known, and if one has 
Chinese 
friends he will 
surely receive 
from them a 
great, red invi- 
tation to a din- 
ner of innum- 
erable courses 
of chicken, 
bean juice, 
duck, lotus 
seeds, pigs’ feet 
PIGS READY FOR EXPORT. and bamboo 
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sprouts, chicken livers, dough dumplings containing candied sugared 
melons, tea, rice-water, starch balls and bean curds, pork fat and red 
rice, pork tripe and bean sprouts, pork and sweet potato fritters, dried 
cuttle fish stewed with pork fat, hash of egg, meat, vegetables, pork-fat 
sausage, onions and garlic, snails and jelly fish and leeks, sliced tongue, 
antique-green pickled ducks’ eggs, pink watermelon seeds, horse chestnuts 
and peanuts, pickled eggs sliced, and chopped chicken gizzards and pum- 
moloes. This was a very simple dinner of eighteen courses given by some 
Chinese friends in Sam Kong, a far inland town in southern China. 

The great cities of Central China back of Shanghai have had opportunities 
to know more, and have begun to improve. An enterprising Chinese com- 
pany was opening a restaurant in foreign style in Hangchow while we were 
there, and sought the éclat of our presence at its inauguration. The invita- 
tion read, “The day is settled, namely the fifteenth day, for a little company 
to open a cleanly, humble place for waiting upon folk. Yih hin shang pay 
their respects worshipfully. They will spread the feast on the fifteenth day at 
noon.” The young bloods of Hangchow were spending their money riotously 
in such restaurants as these, and learning in some, it is to be feared, to drink 
stronger liquor than their native rice whiskey. Almost every one in China 
drinks the native liquor, distilled from rice; but there is comparatively less 
drunkenness than we see at home. It is in 
these cities which feel the touch of the West 
that one meets the ludicrous. Among the 
tombs of the Ming emperors near Nanking, 
[ met a shepherd with his shepherd dog and 
carrying his canary bird in a large cage in 
his hand, as he led his flock about the pairs 
of huge stone images of lions, elephants, 
camels, warriors and statesmen, between 
which, centuries ago, the great processions 
moved to bury the royal dead. The splen- ! 
did sepulchres are tumbling to ruin now, 
and each traveler picks up, or buys from the 
boys who play 
about, a green 
or yellow tile 
bearing a drag- 
on in relief. 

While fond 
of pets, the 
Chinese are 
both kind and 
cruel to their 
animals. There 
are hospitals 
for sick and 
decrepit beasts, HE PAWNSHOPS ARE ALMOST THE ONLY HIGH BUILDINGS IN 
the fruit of the SOUTHERN CHINA. 
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Buddhist belief in transmigration. And the 


water buffalo, whose milk the Chinese never 
use, deeming both milk and butter unclean, is 
cared for and saved from slaughter for food by 


a law of respect for the creature that serves. 
The law is mainly observed, doubtless, because 
the Chinese can not afford to kill such valu- 
able animals for food. And their cruelty and % 
frugality alike are illustrated by the way in the ; NY 
north men are known to cut slices off the flank = = 
of a donkey for food, and then let the donkey 
go for further work until another slice is de- 
sired. 

Wherever a man goes in China, it has been 
said, he will never be out of sight of a living 
Chinaman or the grave of a dead one. This is 
exaggeration, but its lesson of the multitude of 
the living and the greater multitude of the 
dead, is only a hint of the truth. Sometimes 
the traveler is disposed to wonder whether the 
Chinese can ever be detached from their wor- 
ship of the past, seeing how their very soil is 
just one vast burial ground. In the two miles, 
for example, between Kiung Chow and Hoi- 
how, on the island of Hainan, there are more 
graves than there are living souls on the whole island, with its popu- 
lation of a million or more. The real heart of the Chinese religion 
consists in the worship of ancestors. For one month each year the 
nation devotes itself to repairing the graves and to the annual worship of 
the spirits of the departed. The Chinese theory is that each man has three 
spirits, or a three-fold spirit, and when he dies, one spirit goes into the grave, 
one into the ancestral tablet in the family temple, and one into the other 
world. This renders a three-fold worship necessary. The graves are for the 
most part in the hills—little mounds in small amphitheaters cut in the hill 
side—but where the people are poor the great massive coffins or “longevity 
boards,” as the Chinese euphemistically call them, are simply laid on the 
ground without covering, or with a single covering of bricks. The very 
poor must be content with flimsier coffins, and these the dogs often break 
into. Near Shanghai one may see many coffins barely covered with earth, 
with the bones protruding. The importance of proper burial is so great that 
many buy their coffins before death, in order to be satisfactorily interred. 
The selection of the place of burial must be most carefully made, for much 
depends upon the judicious and comfortable rest of the dead. The geoman- 
cers select the suitable sites, and the character of the view from the grave de- 
termines the prosperity and success of the descendants. A certain stretch of 
plain, with a hill in the background and a river turning to the east, may 
mean that the son will have success in the examinations, or become a war- 
rior or a magistrate. The mourning color is white, and a great shiver ran 
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through a Chinese company 
in Canton invited to a foreign 
wedding when the bride ap- 
peared, to the eyes of the Chi- 
nese, attired for burial. Red 
is the Chinese wedding color. 
I‘uneral cars, as a rule, are covered 
with white accordingly, while the 
close sedan chair in which the bride 
is carried is vermillion red. The 
Chinese unconsciousness of fiction appears 
alike in the purely formal. wailing of the 
mourners, howling through the street, wear- 
ing white caps and little straw wisps around their 
ankles, supported by attendants, lest their grief 
should bear them to the ground, and in the gro- 
tesque wedding processions in which the ruffians 
and beggars of the town are fitted out as wedding 
guests by the overtaker, as I suppose the manager 
of wedding ceremonies should be called. 

The Chinese social organization, indeed, is 
equipped with many services of which we are ignor- 
ant. Its system of middlemen is vastly more com- 
plicated than ours. [n the magistrates’ yamens, liti- 

Ree Arete gants must present their middlemen as a sort of wit- 
nesses or bondmen. In business, especially property transactions, men deal 
through representatives. In marriage, also, the affair is arranged not 
by the parties or by their families even, but by middlemen or women. 
There are professional bridesmaids, too. In Ningpo, there is a class 
of barber women who wear their hair in a beautiful structure looking 
like butterfly’s wings protruding behind, who are said to be descendants of 
an old dynasty and to preserve its head dress, but who are of low condition 
now, and whose children are excluded from the examinations. These wo- 
men have custody of the bride’s person, and fix the poor girl up for the 
long and trying ordeal, when she will have to sit motionless for hours. 

A woman's value in China is as the mother of sons. Beyond that she 
lives for the service of man, sometimes even for the dead. I heard of a giz! 
who became engaged and was married to a dead man, whose parents did not 
think it right that he should be a bachelor in the spirit world. In Souta 
China there are in some places baby markets, where infant girls can be 
bought for fifty cents or less. Dr. Martin, President of the Dowager Em- 
press’s new University, says that not one woman out of 10,000 can read a 
book understandingly. [I asked a group of Chinese once why the women 
were not taught. One replied, “We consider women inferior and un- 
worthy.” A second said, “The women are considered of not very great use.” 
A third answered, “The Chinese have many immoral novels and keep wo- 
men ignorant so that they can not read these.” A fourth said, "Woman's 
work is in the house. She has no business with anything outside.” 
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In dress and public morals the Chinese are a very modest people, how- 
ever indecent in many regards they may seem. The fashions of the West 
would shock them rudely. The dress of their own women is very modest 
and careful—loose trousers in South and Central China, with a long, loose 
waist covering the body from the neck to the knees. In Northern China, 
where the proportion of bound feet seems to be greater, the trousers are 
tighter and the waist shorter. Among the Manchu women of the ruling 
race, however, or among the lower class of working women, the feet are un- 
bound. It is possible to see how Chinese taste can prefer the tiny, distorted 
feet, but it is a hideous thing to see the poor creatures stumping about. 


A FOOT-BOAT ON THE CANAL, 


Sentiment against the custom must inevitably increase among the people 
themselves. The beheaded reformers of 1898 would have unbound all feet 
by edict. 

One of the sights of the Tien Tsin-Pekin railroad, when it was opened, 
was the crowd of small-footed women who came down to see the curious 
cars. Criminals came too, wearing their cangues on their shoulders with 
the account of their crimes written on them. There are no railroads yet in 
the interior. The telegraph lines, however, after many vicissitudes, have 
won their place, after having been often torn down because they disturbed 
the balance of the elements and angered the spirits. In the same way the 
original Woosung-Shanghai railroad was bought by the Chinese and de- 
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ON THE BANK OF THE GRAND CANAL.— VERMICELLI IS SEEN DRYING IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 


molished. The new northern railroad soon won its place, however, as a Chi- 
nese institution. “Have you anything like-this in your country?” asked a 
Chinaman, looking with pride at the Baldwin locomotive. This is the wise 
method of progress, to let people regard as their own what they get from 
without. And the Chinese can readily make themselves masters of any 
science or invention. They are a frugal, industrious, orderly, good-natured 
people, and also they are keen, intelligent, adaptive. Already on all the 
great canals and rivers of the Empire their own steam tugs are plying under 
the dainty bridges, by the memorial archways testifying to popular regard 
for widows who have not remarried or for filial fidelity, by great temples, by 
the vast duck flocks with their boat houses and juvenile duck shepherds, by 
men and boys grubbing in the dirt for any living thing for food, by pagoda 
and grave, by irrigating sluice worked by human treadmill or patient bul- 
lock, by drying vermicelli and dyeing cloth, by coolie train and foot boat, 
which a good oarsman may row all night in his sleep, holding the oar in 
the hollow of his prehensile foot, and steering with a paddle by hand, by the 
murmur of the Confucian school and the racket of the fire crackers placating 
spirits before some little shrine—past and over all these roll the influences of 
the new life, the restless, irresistible tide from the West, against which, in the 
role of Canute, the Chinese nation lifts its hand in vain. 

It does lift its hand. The “Boxers” are representative of large classes 
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hostile to all foreign influence. They are the heirs of the true Chinese spirit 
of exclusiveness and conservatism and senile childishness. But they are 
not its exclusive heirs. The Dowager Empress and her favorite advisers 
have been equally foolish and blind. They have wanted to keep China for 
the Chinese, and have taken the surest road to foreign interference, first by 
executing or banishing Kang Yu Wei and the other energetic and progres- 
sive men who sought to reform the Empire, and who alone were capable of 
doing it, and then by encouraging the disorder and outrages of the “Box- 
ers” and other secret societies filled with an ignorant and insane hatred of 
everything foreign. Just allowance must be made for the irritation caused by 
the Germans in Shantung in their dealings with the people, by the French 
everywhere in the Empire, and by the general apprehension throughout the 
land over foreign aggression. [ut the main lesson of all has been that 
China is still a slave to the conceptions of Confucianism, hostile to innova- 


; 


A CHINAMAN’S COFFIN.—THE LAST RITES OF BURIAL ARE COMPLETE THOUGH 
THE COFFIN IS STILL ABOVE GROUND. 
tion, to external intercourse, and ready to do all the foolish things a childish, 
aged nation might be expected to do to oppose her destiny. But the op- 
position is vain. 

It is a quaint and wondrous order that is passing away. The hoary 
pedantry of the ages is crumbling before reality. Chinese history tells 
how Wo, who began to rule in 1122 B.C., was advised against receiving 
a present of hounds from abroad, by a minister, who said, ‘Complete virtue 


allows no contemptuous familiarity. . . . A prince should not look on 
strange things. . . . Even dogs and horses which are not native to his 


country, he will not keep: fine birds and strange animals he will not nourish 
in his kingdom. When he does not look on foreign things as precious, 
foreigners will come to him: when it is work which is precious to him, then 
his own people will enjoy repose.” Of this same Wo, the Chinese say that 
“he attached great importance to the people being taught the duties of the 
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five relations of society, to their being well fed, and to the proper observance 
of funeral ceremonies and of sacrifices. He showed the reality of his truth- 
fulness and proved clearly his righteousness. He honored virtue and re- 
warded merit. Then he had only to let his robes fall down and fold his 
hands and the Empire was governed.” That summarizes the spirit and the 
course of Chinese history, the Empire of the hanging robes and the folded 
hands. Now, at last, after thirty centuries, the mighty nation, comprising 
one-fourth of the human race, is to gird up its robes and unfold its hands. 


A DRAGON FREQUENTLY WARDS OFF EVIL SPIRITS FROM THE GATEWAY OF A YAMEN, 


THE SQUIRE. 


By Percy Louis Suaw. 


The gabled roof is tumbling slack, 
Where summer rains have filtered through ; 
And all the garden at the back 
Is weeds where rose and jasmine grew. 
The wicket gate on rusty hinge 
Dangles with every wind that blows, 
And through the rotted fence, a fringe 


Of wayward morning glory grows. 


Yet forty years ago, the Squire 

Kept open house; and ‘twas his boast 
That any one who had desire 

Need never lack for wine or host. 
A portly figure, always found 

Astride his horse from early hours ; 
They say he gloried in his ground 


And loved his hunters and his flowers. 


Some parson from the North, whose way 

I.ed down the road, stopped in to dine, 
And lingered over half a day 

To view the fields and test the wine. 
Twas then the Squire, a trifle proud :— 

Now there’s three hundred niggahs, Sah,— 
Just take your pickin’ of the crowd: 


No mention made of figgahs, Sah.” 


The parson, half confused, made-bold 


To choose a likely featured black. 


THE SQUIRE. 


The Squire laughed long; in less than three 
Short summer hours the man was back. 
And yet the mullion-windowed room 
That gazed into the gay parterre, 
Bore all his faith: his mother’s loom, 


Her picture and her book of prayer. 


“A church,” said he, “is well enough 
To keep the bad from getting worse ; 
But consolation lies in snuff, 
And port repays us for the hearse. 
For after all, our doctrine now 
Is waking up in time to eat; 
And any mortal will allow 


At table is the judgment seat.” 


The maids in all the country round 


His presence sought with many a wile: 


Begged warning fraught with judgment sound 


And rendered grateful by a smile. 
And not a scheme was ever made 

To help the poor or offer cheer, 
Unless the plot were fully laid 


Before the Squire’s attentive car. 


So when he called on sister Nell, 
And found her busy making bread, 
He stopped to take his snuff, “and well 
’Tis pity now, I’ve never wed ; 
But how about your latest deed 
To benefit your neighbors’ farms? 
’Tis plain enough that when you knead 


You ought and shall receive your alms.” 
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For all his gentle mood, when war 
Flung out her call, ‘twixt doubts and fears, 
He was the foremost of the fore 
To ride away from sighs and tears. 
So days and months and years wore by, 
And all was over, won and lost— 
The Squire's pet hound crept off to die 


Upon the bridge the Squire had crossed. 


The ivy blocked the crumbling sills; 
The grass grew rank beside the wall; 
The plaster fell away, and ills 
Of age and weather clutched at all. 
But still the mullion-windowed room, 
Festooned with webs of pattern rare, 
Looks out across the musty gloom 


Into the flower-forsaken square. 


THE IMMIGRANTS. 


By Burton J. HENDRICK. 


end of Manhattan Island is the camping ground of a 
large and diversified throng. Day after day, Sundays 
and holidays not excepted, it gathers at an early 
hour, long before the average citizen has whirled 
down to his office in an elevated express train, and 
does not leave until the prodding night sticks of the 
Battery Squad remind it that it is time to move on. 
It shivers, two and three thousand strong, through the coldest winter morn- 
ing; and perspires and pathetically seeks the shade of a few stunted trees on 
Battery Park through the hottest August day. It stands inches deep in snow 
with the icv wind blowing up from the lower harbor, and does not forsake 
its station when a prolonged drizzling rain drives even the Syrian pushcart 
men and fruit venders back into the darkest recesses of Washington Street. 

In spite of this heroic devotion to duty, the visitor to the battery finds 
something disappointing in this unique gathering. Battery Park to him sug- 
gests chiefly a tangled mass of elevated railway trestles, a gaping crowd of 
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countrymen at the Aquarium, and an 
endless throng of unkempt and down- 
trodden immigrants. The daily gather- 
ing outside the Barge office, however, is 
not unkempt; in spite of the scant re- 
spect paid it by the general public, it 
does not appear to be downtrodden; 
and its members would 
probably even resent 
the designation of ‘‘im- 
migrants.”” A number 
of them are full-fledged 
American citizens; 
more have their ‘‘first 
papers” tucked  care- 
fully away in an inside 
pocket, for use in an 
emergency. Under fa- 
vorable conditions the 
women are dressed with 
some respect to the 
conventions of Ameri- 
can fashion; the head 
scarf with which they 
arrived a few years 
previous has given 
place to the most up- 
to-date sailor hat, and 
the variegated bodice 
of the fatherland has 
been supplanted by the 
everlasting shirt waist. 
The timidity and inex- 
perience of the immi- 
grant are supplanted 
also by an easy assurance that they know a thing or two. The old-tme 
sharper, who used to find them an unending source of profit; the indus- 
trious cabman who, some years back, supported his family by driving 
them to the nearest boarding house—usually a block away—for a two 
dollar bill; the pushing hotel keeper, who made a fortune by furnishing 
them Bowery fare at Waldorf-Astoria rates—all these enterprising citizens 
long ago gave them up as a bad job. Their attentions are now reserved 
for the new immigrants. 

The daily throng outside the Barge office are the immigrant pioneers, who 
for the most part, have saved enough to send passage money to their de- 
pendents in the fatherland, and are now here to welcome them to their new 
world home. Sometimes it is a more distant relative that speeds to the 
Barge office at the first news of the incoming ship; a second-cousin, a 


A LATE START IN LIFE. 
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brother-in-law, an early friend of one’s wife—these are close ties according 
to Barge-office amenities. Sometimes it is merely a case of a former 
townsman who has arrived to learn the latest gossip of his native village. 
News travels fast in Mulberry Bend, and whenever an Italian hears that an 
immigrant from his own town is to arrive on a certain ship he takes a day 
off, dresses up in his best clothes and hurries away to the Barge’ office to 
welcome him. : 

The crowd, of course, is impatient; it may even, according to American 
standards, be disorderly. It jabbers in many tongues: it gesticulates and 
shakes its fist at the policemen—when their backs are turned—in still more. 
It has come to the Battery with a definite purpose and cannot understand 
what reason the officials have for keeping it away from its own—from the 
wife it has not seen in five years, from the boy that was a babe in arms when 
it left home. 

Suddenly a small boy emerges from the Barge office door. He carries in 
his hand what seems to be a pack of white cards, and his appearance is the 
signal for a general scramble. With one rush the crowd jumps over the 
ropes, defying at last all the efforts of the police squad to restrain it, and 
with outstretched hands and with a ceaseless jabber, nearly overwhelm the 
young man. As soon as a fair degree of quiet is restored, the boy raises one 
of the cards in the air, and in a loud voice calls out :— 

“Carmela Vincenzo!” 

“Here! here!’ returns Carmela’s friend and protector, at the same time 
reaching for the card. 

“Domenico Angiotto!" calls out the boy again. 

“Here! here!’ and Domenico’s card is passed to its claimant. 

“Teresa Nacione!” “Here! and a young man claims the token. 

“Pestki Draka!” “Here! and a sturdy Magyar steps forward for the 
white slip. 

“Rebecca Polinski!” “Right here!” A Russian Jew is the favored per- 
son this time. ; 

These little pieces of paper mean a great deal. They contain the name of 
the immigrant whom the watcher has been waiting for many hours, and 
signify that the former is safe and sound in the Barge office, and will be 
permitted to land as soon as some one appears who can establish a rightful 
claim. The cards are admission tickets to the Barge office itself; and soon 

.a line of those who have drawn prizes in this lottery files past the door-keeper 
and takes position behind iron rails in the outer corridor. The young man 
who, a few minutes before, distributed the cards, collects them as the proces- 
sion—usually from ten to fifteen strong—files past the door. He then visits 
the fortunate immigrants upstairs, informs them that their friends are waiting 
for them and leads them down. Frequently, however, he is obliged to return 
the card to its possessor, with the disheartening news that a brother, a hus- 
band, a son has failed to appear; and the neglected sister, wife, or father, 
weeping as only the people of southern Europe can weep, is taken to the 
“Detention Pen,” and kept, a practical prisoner, until the delinquent claimant 
arrives. 

Thus at the very threshold of the Barge office the extremes of grief and 
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happiness meet. The 
government is obliged 
to be paternal; it can- 
not assume the respon- 
sibility of turning young 
girls and children and 
ignorant men _ loose 
upon the streets of New 
York. When those who 
are about to be landed, 
therefore, are brought 
into the front corridor 
of the Barge office, the 
utmost pains are taken 
that they shall fall into 
proper hands. 

In the majority of 
cases a glance at the im- 

AT THE LUNCH COUNTER. migrants themselves is 
a sufficient assurance that they have a right to land. Husbands and wives, 
fathers and children, even in this cold clime, are likely to become demon- 
strative after a separation of five or perhaps ten years; what then can be ex- 
pected from the men and women of southern Europe? As soon as Carmela 
Vincenzo, for example, descending the stairs, catches a glimpse of her hus- 
band, she rushes towards him with an eagerness that would do credit to an 
American football player. Instead of landing in her lord’s arms, however, 
she runs plump into the less affectionate grasp of a rotund attendant. 
“Can't you keep back there! *‘Gwan ‘| 

now; wait your turn,” this unsympa- 
thetic guardian of the law protests, push- 
ing Carmela several feet away from her 
objective point, and holding her in place 
by main strength. Laughing and weep- 
ing alternately, Carmela is at last force 
to restrain herself. 

“Is that man there your husband?” 
asks the clerk, through an interpreter. 

“St, signor,” answers Carmela, throw- 
ing a dozen kisses to her grinning lord, 
and making several unsuccessful dives 
towards him. Then she is taken aside, 
where her husband Antonio cannot hear, 
and severely catechised. She is asked 
the date and place of her marriage, the 
number of her,children, their names and 
ages, and numerous other questions of 


< THE MOTHER OF THE 
the same kind. Her answers are noted: AMERICAN THAT 


and then Antonio is taken aside, and IS TO BE. 
Drawn by Margaret F. Eaton 
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tHE MONEY EXCHANGE DESK. 
asked identically the same questions. 
If both the stories agree it is as- 
sumed that they are husband and 
wife indeed, and finally they are per- 
mitted to clasp each other in a pro- 
longed embrace, followed by a 
smack that can be heard in the De- 
tention Pen itself. Arm in arm they 
leave the Barge office, and their new 
life in the new world has begun. 

The other candidates for admis- 
sion have been awaiting their chance : 
meanwhile. They are equally impatient and equally demonstrative. Do- 
menico Angiotto, who comes next, turns out to be a little, solitary boy, per- 
haps six or seven years old. He is dressed in a heavy suit of black velvet, his 
little baggy trousers reaching only to the tops of his clumpy shoes; his face, 
streaked with dirt, shows the results of many a long, lonely cry. Attached 
to his buttonhole is a tag, upon which appears his name and the legend “To 
be called for by his father at New York’”—placed there when he sailed from 
the Italian port by the steamship officials. Domenico’s father is there in- 
deed ; he grasps his son in his arms, and in a few minutes is escorting him up 
Broadway, pointing out the wonders of the American metropolis. 

The next case may not be so plain sailing. It is that of Teresa Nacione, a 
handsome Neapolitan brunette. She is young, well dressed, and greatly in- 
terested in a dark-eyed young man who claims her as his sister. They are 
both put through the Barge office catechism separately, but in many impor- 
tant details their stories do not seem to agree. Teresa weeps and tears her 
hair; the young man protests and threatens: but finally the girl breaks down 
and makes a clean breast of it. Upon the surface it is nothing worse than a 
very pretty romance. They had been lovers in Italy, she claims ; the paternal 
veto had been placed upon the marriage, and the young man fled to America 
to seek his fortune. In a year or two he had made sufficient headway to 
smuggle a steerage ticket across the ocean, fortified with which his sweet- 
heart had taken passage on the first outgoing ship. Here they meet at last, 
only four feet apart, and yet as effectually separated as though the Atlantic 
intervened. The young woman’s card is marked “'S. I.,” which means that 
she is a case for the Special Board of Inquiry. She is led struggling away, 
and the young man, with many sarcastic references to the land of freedom, 
is pushed aside to make room for another case. The love-stricken pair, 
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however, are not entirely without hope. If the young man, when his inam- 
orata is brought before the Special Board, furnishes competent witnesses to 
prove his good character and his ability to support a wife, one of the mis- 
sionaries at the station is called in, the ceremony is performed, and the happy 
couple are permitted to depart with the blessings of the Barge office upon 
their heads. If, however, as frequently turns out, the young woman proves 
to be a runaway wife, who has abandoned her husband and children in the 
old country, the officials do not waste ceremony in dealing with her. Her 
card is marked “debarred”; she is at once put upon a barge, taken over to 
Ellis Island, and sent back by the next steamship to the port from which she 
sailed. The expense of her maintenance in this country as well as her pas- 
sage back, devolves upon the steamship on as that too hastily accepted 
her as a passenger. 

These scenes at the Barge office doors are really the least rigorous parts 
of the examination which all immigrants are obliged to undergo. From the 
time that the ship arrives at quarantine, the way of the immigrant is hard, 
and those who imagine that the American people are standing on shore to 
welcome them are sadly deceived. For many, the voyage itself has been a 
disillusioning process, for the steerage has its sorrows, its crimes, its trage- 
dies—is a little East Side in itself. Here prowl thieves, murderers, and here 
that race of men known as “immigrant sharks,” whose business it 
is to separate their ignorant fellow passengers from their hard- , 
earned savings, does : 
a thriving trade. Many 
a wretched’ widow, 
who has sold all her 
household goods to se- 
cure the passage 
money for herself and 
children, finds before 
she lands that she has 
been swindled out of 
her little fortune by 
some insinuating 
stranger. There are 
frequent deaths on 
board, too; many 
funerals over the side 
of the ship, that leave 
helpless women and 
children alone and 
penniless to fight for 
existence in a new 
land. There are other 
cases of women who, 
with their children, 
have been literally 
forced aboard ship by AT THE GENERAL TICKET OFFICE, 
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their own husbands, who in this way attempt to shift their burdens upon the 
hospitable American public. Other foreigners bring large families with no 
other purpose than that of securing their maintenance in some of the numer- 
ous charitable institutions of the new land—‘colleges,” they call’ them—after 
accomplishing which, they are free to act as their conscience directs. There 
are, of course, brighter sides to the picture: brides and grooms, who, a few 
months after landing, will be comfortably ensconced on some northwestern 
farm’; old, decrepit men and women, who cross the ocean for the sake of 
spending their last years with a prosperous son, who, likely as not, ran away 
to America twenty or thirty years before. 

It is, therefore, a variegated, if somewhat anxious and careworn crowd 
that a few moments after landing files past the examining physician and 
screws up its courage to face the many-questioning registry clerk, the Rha- 
damanthus of this Barge office Hades, who holds the fate of every immi- 
grant in the hollow of his hand. They hobble along under their huge bun- 
dles of unwieldy baggage, the sole remaining effects of the family breaking 
up on the other side. The luxury of trunks and valises is not permitted to 
the majority, whose baggage is usually rolled up in pieces of red and green 
cloth, or is bursting through bandboxes and extemporized paper bags. If 
the ship is from some Mediterranean port, the color scheme is likely to ap- 
peal to the lover of the picturesque; women clad entirely in green alternate 
with those in flaming crimson, with yellow and white head scarfs and im- 
mense crescent-shaped earrings. Many of them carry little babies—in some 
cases born on shipboard, for the steerage has its birth as well as its death 
record, for every voyage—their tiny bodies decorated with numerous 
charms and trinkets to protect them from the evil eve; their legs bound in 
tight bandages, like those of an Egyptian mummy. After passing the physi- 
cians, those immigrants who are not shied off into a separate pen to await a 
thorough examination, are arranged in six lines, each one filing between two 
iron rails up to one of the registry clerks, who sit perched on high stools 
before small, square desks. Upon these clerks rests the responsibility of ad- 
mitting the immigrant forthwith or passing him on to the “Detention Pen,” 
where he is detained for a special examination: and in order to form some 
basis for his judgment he is obliged to ask a large number of very personal 
questions. 

If the answers are regarded as straightforward, the man is at 
once taken to what is known as the “railroad room,” where in a short 
time a wagon arrives, in which, with a hundred other fortunates, he is taken 
to the station and put upon an immigrant train that will land him safely at 
his destination. Those whose replies are not so direct and satisfactory, 
however, are at once dispatched to the “Detention Pen,” a howling inferno 
of loud-talking men, weeping women and squalling babies, into which are 
thrust all those who are without money or friends, or whose behavior has 
aroused the suspicion of the examining clerks. It is an enclosure about 
forty feet long by twenty wide, in which are huddled sometimes as many as 
one thousand miserable human beings. Here they are held for a special 
hearing before the Board, which decides their fate by a vote of two out of 
four. Every night a boat transports those whose names have not been 
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reached in the 
course of the day 
to more comfort- 
able quarters on 
Ellis Island, where 
they may be kept 
a week, a month, 
even half a year, 
before their cases 
are disposed of. 

It is the Special 
3oard of Inquiry 
that comes into 
close contact with 
the misery, the pa- 
thos and the trag- 
edy of the Barge 
office. The better 

. . PROVING THEMSELVES 
class of © immi- Git PRODRET OS 
grants—the thrifty 
German, the broad-shouldered and honest Sean- 
dinavian, the self-confident [rishman—have lit- 
tle difficulty in passing the registry clerks; but in 
the little room in which the Special Board meets, 
appears day after day, the riff-raff of European 
poverty and crime. The Russian and Rouma- 
nian Jew, cowed by centuries of persecution; the 
little, swarthy Greek, betraying in every linea- 
ment the evidence of racial degeneracy; the 
southern Italian; the representatives of the 
countless races of the distracted Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the Balkan 
states; the Arab, the Syrian, the Bedouin from the desert—it is with such 
extraneous types of civilization that the Special Board has to deal. It meets 
every day from nine to four in a little room at the southeastern end of the 

sarge office, from the window of which there is a pleasant glimpse of the 
sparkling waves of the upper bay and the green crested hills of Staten 
Island. In the hands of our kind-hearted men are entrusted the fate of 
countless paupers, criminals, deserted wives, aged old world derelicts totter- 
ing on the brink of the grave. 

The candidates for admission are led into the little courtroom one by one. 
The day’s proceedings begin, perhaps, with the consideration of the case of 
one Abraham Rodinski, a decrepit Russian Jew. It may be a sweltering 
August day, but he is clad in a heavy winter overcoat, green with age; his 
long and straggling white beard and bushy white eyebrows almost conceal- 
ing the grimy wrinkles of a face that is in itself an illuminating commentary 
on old world oppression. As Abraham, with his hands folded on his breast 
and his head bowed, stands at the bar, his story is briefly rehearsed by 
the clerk responsible for his detention. He is, it seems, some eighty years 
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old; he arrived a week ago without a cent, without friends and without 
the slightest idea of what was to become of him. ‘Detained on the ground 
that he is likely to become a public charge,” is the prosaic summing up of 
his case. 

Abraham is called to the bar of justice, and duly sworn. 

“Have you any money, Abraham?” one of the board-members asks, 
through the interpreter. 

“No.” 

“Any friends or relatives?” 

“No.” 

“Any 
ment?” 


employ- 


SITTING IN, 


“No?” 

“How do you expect to live 
without money, friends or em- 
ployment?” 

“As ( iC rd wills.” 

“Yes, but how?” 

“God will provide.” 

“How long can you live on nothing, Abraham? You must think of that.” 

“As long as it is God's will.” 

“You are getting old, Abraham; you can’t work much longer.” 

“As long as it is God’s will—as long as God gives me health.” 

Abraham's simple faith, however, does not save him. “As long as he 
hasn’t money or friends, and we don’t know the intention of Providence, I 
vote to exclude him,” is the way his interrogator puts the motion; and 
Abraham, still resigned, is gently led away. 

The next two cases are easily disposed of. One is that of a red-faced, 
superannuated daughter of County Roscommon. She tells how she sold all 
her household belongings and purchased a steerage ticket under the impres- 
sion that her brother, a prosperous New York liquor dealer and alderman, 
whom she had not seen for twenty-five years, would be only too glad to have 
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her spend her declining years at his expense. She reached port, she says, 
with just enough money to telegraph him the glad tidings of her arrival; 
but her reception was far different than that she had so confidently hoped. 
“An’ wud ye belave it, sor,” she concludes, “me brother niver come to me 
at all, at all. He jist sint wurrud that he didn’t want me, an’ I cud go back as 
quick as me legs wud take me. Did ye iver hear the loikes of ut? I don't 
think this Ameriky is much av a 
place; an’ | wudn’t land if ye wud 
lit me. I want ta go back ta me 
owld Oirland, where they be 
brithers what 


JUDGMENT. 
ain’t ashamed av their poor 
relations. Sind me_ back, 
plase, an’ do ut quick.” 

The discarded sister is at 
once accommodated ; and her 
place at the bar is taken by a 
flashily dressed South Ameri- 
can. He is in a state of high dudgeon, and several Barge office attendants 
keep him under control. 

“Was eever a genteelman, an Americano, so deesgraced?” he cries. “Here 
am I, a generalissimo een de armee Venezuelan; a genteelman, a man of de 
ancien Spanish nobeelartee-—” but the rest is rolled off in his native tongue. 
It appears that he was found in the first cabin; placed, under a hundred pro- 
tests, upon the barge, and brought into the immigration office. He was 
unable to give a satisfactory account of himself, and also failed to convince 
the clerks that he was sufficiently provided with funds. 

“What is your name?” he is asked after he has finally been persuaded 
to take the oath. 

“General Gonzalez Lamara, Commander-in-chief of de forces of his ex- 
cellency the Presidente of Venezuela, formerly a minister of war in de cabi- 
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net of—” and he reels off numerous other titles to distinction. The skeptical 
board, however, comes down to the fact at once. 

“How much money have you got?” 

“Dios! Nothing but money, nothing but money in this countree—always 
money, money, all de time. Senores, I be a genteelman. Ees it necessary, 
too, that I have the money?” 

“Can you assure us that you won't become a public charge?” 

“Santa Maria! I, in de—what you call ‘em—de poor house? I be a gen- 
eral in de armee Venezuelan!" 

Exasperated to the exploding point, he makes a dive for his hip pocket. 
At once the dignified members of the Board, the interpreter and the secre- 
taries fall in a heap under the table; the attendants scatter in all directions: 
and an Italian family in a corner fall upon their knees in supplication. When 
a wrathful Venezuelan general thrusts his hand into his hip pocket the calm- 
est man expects nothing less dangerous than a six-shooter to appear, and 
makes for the nearest point of safety. In the present case, however, the 
eminent immigrant produces nothing more harmful than a heavy roll of 
parchment, which, he claims, is his commission in the “armee Venezuelan.” 
The Board, recovering from its scare, still demands to see the color of his 
money. It is not forthcoming, however, and in a moment a unanimous vote 
announces the decision :— 

*Debarred.” 

All the candidates, however, are not deported. Many a penniless woman, 
when she appears before the Board, is able to produce her husband or re- 
lations, who announce their willingness to provide for her; and she is ac- 
cordingly entrusted to their care. The husbands and friends are thoroughly 
examined to the rightfulness of their claims upon the detained, and as to 
their ability to provide for their support. 

“Oh, yes; I gotta da mon; I maka ten dollar de week ; I gotta da mon in 
de banka,” argues a thrifty son of Lombardy, when his ability to provide for 
his wife is questioned. 

“How much?” 

“Five hunda dollar, see!" and he pulls out a bank book and shows that 
amount to his credit. : 

From all this it appears that the Barge office is a potent factor in develop- 
ing the future citizenship of the Republic. It is the purgatory through which 
the European hordes that annually seek the advantages of American resi- 
dence must be purified before they can land on American soil. That it is one 
of the most important and influential institutions we have, is plain; and that 
it does its work well, and creditably observes its obligations both to the Am- 
erican people and to the hundreds of thousands of immigrants that yearly 
pass through its hands, must be the conclusion of all who have had an op- 
portunity of watching the great machine at work. 3 
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CHRISTMAS ‘BELLS. 


OFTLY silvern, and golden clear, 
The passing bells of the passing year, 
Ring out! ring out! O chimes! 
A knell for the rose, and the summer dead, 
For ibe lavish autumn full richly sped, 
And the blossomy April times. 


Lightly, featly, the swift days pass, 

As shadows creep on the long green grass 
In time of the setting sun. 

Shining it brought us, and frost and rain, 

Love, and leaving, aud loss and gain— 
The year that is almost done. 


Softly silvern, O Christmas bells! 
Your dinsome clamor or falls or swells 
In a chorus richly ringing. 
Hark! hark! It swells into upper air, 
To join the stave, so fine, so rare, 
The earth, the heavens, are singing. 


Richly silvern and high and far, 
As the dazzling gleam of a falling star, 
Hark to the angels crying : 
“Peace upon earth! Good will to men!” 
And bells from hamlet, plain and glen, 
In bigh accord replying. 


Martha McCulloch-Wlliams. 


WAITING! 
THE SWORD-FISHER AT WORK. 
Illustrating “The Food Killers,” by Arthur Henry, See page 117, 
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THE BLACK PRINCE AND 
THE LITTLE CAPTAIN 


A“ 0 SARAH WINTER KELLOGG 
AREFOOTED, the Prince 
My fe SC PY measured six feet, four. 

, Standing at his height amid 
the rank cotton-stalks, his alert eyes 
could be seen above the narrow avenue, his glance leaping from boll to 
boll; and the wide, thin palms with the slender, pliable fingers followed, 
almost apace,—swift and direct: as the chaparral-cock’s dart, and as light 
on bursting boll and outstreaming fleece as a butterfly’s track. 

With his great arm-reach the Prince carried three rows to another 
picker’s one; and it was like a melody as the supple, controlled body went 
sweeping lightly, strongly along the cotton-lanes, swiftly leaving all fellow- 
pickers beyond hail. Every muscle lent help. The high-hung bolls in his 
long radius being cleared, he would drop on one knee for those below the 
middle, resting back and shoulders. Shifting from knee to knee, his long 
arm swept right, left, backward, forward, clearing a rod’s radius of every 
white bit. No indirection appeared; each move seemed the only possible 
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‘“ THE WHITE MAN SAID STERNLY, ‘ THIS WILL NOT DO.’” 
Draicn by W. R. Leigh. 


right one,—a fore-ordained spontaneity. A few holdings of the roomy hands 
filled the pick-sack, girded about the waist; a wrist’s turn emptied this wal- 
let into the pick-basket, kept along side to the row’s ending, where the “big 
basket” received his pickings, and his large, swift feet tramped all close. 

Two hundred pounds could be packed in a “big basket.” It was a rare 
picker who had his filled when the wagon came at dusk to take the baskets 
from field to ginloft for “weighing”; in the short, cold days before 
Christmas a hundred pounds was an average picking. But the Black Prince 
used two “big baskets” beside the pick-basket; in fair season, his picking 
neared four hundred pounds. 

He was prince of the cottonfield, and his record was as carefully kept as 
that of any turf-prince. At the opening of each picking season, his portrait 
was in the papers, and all his great past was retold; through the cotton-gath- 
ering months his field achievements were subjects for telegrams and edi- 
torials and wagers; and “Crawford’s man Watson,” in every considerable 
cotton-picking contest, team to team, or man against man, was ever tri- 
umphing. 

The first frost-day, one December, the trouble began. That night, Wat- 
son’s baskets summed hardly three hundred, and the young master’s face 
turned from reading the steelyard to the slave-face, showing dim in the light 
of the single candle, and the white man said sternly, ‘This will not do.” 

Never before had the master questioned Watson’s work. But two un- 
pleasant messages had that day disturbed his equanimity: cotton had fallen 
to three cents, a wagon of plantation-supplies was mired ten miles out, and 
the negroes’ winter shoes were thus belated. 
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Watson, surprised at the implied reproof, muttered that he was not going 
barefooted before sun-up, when the ground was on edge with frost,—that 
“the hands” ought not to have to go to the cotton-patches till the sun had 
limbered the mud, and that it was time that ‘‘the folks” had their shoes. 

Crawford heard the muttering. He was the only white man on the plan- 
tation to seventyadult negroes ; fourteen miles away was his nearest neighbor 
with forty-seven slave men; in the settlement there were not twenty-five 
white men to the six hundred negroes in the cabins ;-yet for every insubordi- 
nation Thomas Crawford imposed swift punishment. In boyhood, Watson 
had been a preferred playmate. This was the first time since “Mos Tom” 
had come into possession, that the favorite had shown disloyalty. He was 
such a great, splendid creation, so distinguished a worker, his fine endow- 
ments were so proudly acknowledged, that there seemed no excuse for any 
disloyal token. 

The master might have pretended deafness to the surprising words of dis- 
content; but the sixty pickers gathered to hear the basket-weights, Crawford 
knew that they knew he had heard. To gain time, to make sure of self- 
control before sentencing Watson,—for verily punishment was to be meted! 

Selecting a man, and naming two swift traveling horses, the master said 
quietly, “Start early tomorrow to meet Andy’s wagon; he has the negroes’ 
winter shoes ; bring them as soon as possible. We can hardly spare you an 
hour from the picking ; we can’t afford to lose a boll, though we’ve a heavy 
crop; cotton’s down to three cents; every lock must be in the gin-house be- 
fore weather-staining rains——before Christmas, or you can’t have any 
Christmas.” 
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‘**4 MAN PEEPIN’ THROUGH THE BUSHES,’”’ 
Draven by W. R. Leigh. 
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“None of us?” It was Watson's question, in half-voice, that seemed a 
sarcasm, 

“Not one,” said the small man,—heart leaping hot ; hands suddenly cold. 

“I pick four to one; I lose my Christmas like the poorest picker.” 

A great fear came on the master, but he said unflinchingly, “Watson, go 
to the guard-house ; Dennis will bring your supper.” 

The tall African was knee-deep in the cotton dune. He had raised ut 
about him in emptying his baskets of the day's picking; he stood silent, mo- 
tionless. . 

Three-score fellow-slaves waited statue-like; the one white man waited, 
all eyes lifted to the sombre face high above the others. The strain was in- 
tense. Slight, nervous, learned in negro-nature, knowing his slaves,—as he 
stood waiting in the gloom, Crawford knew the air beaten by hearts rebel- 
lious and by hearts loyal_—mavyhap from envy of Watson's supremacy. 

The terrible silence! No shifting shadow on the cotton-covered floor. 
As stone figures all were. What would Watson say? What do? 

At length his eyes, that had long held Crawford's, wavered. 

“Mos Tom—" he reined his unsteady voice. What was he going to sav? 
Was it fear shaking the great Prince, or was memory calling unto memory, 
---deep unto deep? That breaking tone,—there was no threatening in it: it 
was appeal, starting quick tears. 

There was more waiting. 

“Mos Tom,” slowly, forcefully, “Ill pick all the cotton I can; all your 
black folks will pick all they can, I reckon; but we-all never had Christmas 
kep’ from us; ole Mfoster never kep’ Christmas from us; ole Miss never; an’. 
Mos Tom, you'd better not.” 

Was this a threat? It drew such signs of approval from the slaves that the 
white man,—was he abandoned? He kept his head; it was the head of a 
ruler. He spoke to the slaves as if certain of their fealty. 

“You need your supper; go to your cabin. Watson, you will stay.” 

“Come,” the master said, when the two were left. The Prince followed 
over the billowy cotton, down the loft stairs. 

“You are tired, Watson, old play-fellow ; sit here.”’ 

They sat side by side on a cumbrous lever of the great cog-wheel that 
carried the gin. 

“What is your excuse?” 

“Mos Tom, I didn’t know ‘bout our shoes being mired on the way. About 
Christmas,—you ’member, Mos Tom, how you enjoy vour boys, your little 
Captain’s company; my twins,—thev's his lieutenants. I love them, mayhe 
tender than you love little Captain, cause 1 know they've always got to be 
slaves. Only time we-all black folks gets free is Christmas. I haven't hardly 
said a word to my twins since last Christmas; they'’s always sleep when | 
voes to work, sleep when I come at night, Sundays I drive mistis’ carriage to 
church, being the strongest with the horses. 

“All the year, I’ve reckoned on Christmas for a good time with the twins, 
—making them traps to ketch snowbirds; taking them partridge-netting, 
hunting pussimons an’ fox-grapes: showing them how to ‘pat Juber’ an’ 
dance to banjo.” 
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“You didn't talk like this in the gin-loft. Before all my people you defied 
me. Watson, you must atone for it."” The voice was compressed, cold, stern. 

“Mos Tom, for your sake I said, you mustn't work your folks Christmas. 
—nobody does but planter Jenkins, and everybody despises him. If folks 
despised you like him, I'd run away, sho’s you bawn; and anyhow, Mos 
Tom, I'll run away if you don’t promise us Christmas.” 

“Watson, do you want me to shoot you? Go to the guard-house!” 

Recognizing the ultimatum, Watson rose to his great height, and went by 
quick strides to the lock-up. Z 

The next morning, the word was abroad: “Watson's run away; in his 
bare feet.” 

Nothing before in the voung planter’s life had so hurt him. To “run away” 


‘““HE WAS ON HIS KNEES, AND * CALLINE’ WAS KNEELING BESIDE HIM IN SILENCE.” 
Drawn by W. R. Leigh. 


was the desperate resort of the brutally-used; Watson had been a distin- 
guished favorite. 

“T will bring him back if the whole plantation has to go to wreck. But 
he shall not stay on my plantation; he shall be sold so far that he can never 
hear of us again. I will not forgive. Even if he should come in, and give 
himself up. I would put him in irons.” 

Forthwith Dennis and Luke were instructed to handcuff Watson on sight. 

December twenty-third the search for the fugitive was still on. The cotton- 
picking had gone forward; all the large fields were done, but there was 
“Creek-patch” to be again gone over. 

“Heap of cotton there; it’s rich bottom-land; we can’t pick it by 
Christmas.” 

This is what all the slaves were thinking, fearing to lose the blessed holiday. 
Though sixty strong, the pickers went not hopefully to the distant “Creek- 
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patch.” They pitched 
over their baskets, and 
climbed the rail fence 
half-sullenly, thinking 
of the great picker. 
Oh, for Watson to 
sweep up and down 
those _ cotton - lanes, 
where the tall stalks 
were so heavily bolled! 
He might save their 
holiday. 

“We'll work hard’s 
we can,” said one of 
the older men, “and 
long as we can see any 
white. Now, all fall 
to.” 


They sought, and 
far a-field, for white ‘He GATHERED THE LITTLE CAPTAIN IN HIS SHACKLED ARMS.” 
rows, but all the little Drawn by W. R. Leigh. 
lanes were brown. Where was the cotton? Up and down, across to the 
painted woods,—no stalk anywhere wore the white favor. 

“Watson!” “Watson done it.” “Watson’s picked this patch.” “Nobody 
under the sun but Watson could have.” One exclamation was like another 
from these overjoyed children of the Crawford plantation. 

Somebody started a hallelujah song, which was heard by the master’s son, 
little Captain, at play with his militia in the painted woods. 

“Wonder where Watson is!” ‘Hangin’ roun’ some’her’s, stead of mak- 
ing tracks nawth!” “Calline crying all over the Quawters!” “Boun’ she 
know all while whar her husban’ was.” “She harbored him.” “Mos Tom 
ought to make her roas’ a dozen pigs for we-all’s Christmus.” . 

So they talked, these children of the sun, as they went to “the house” to 
claim their rescued holiday of “Mos Tom.” 

The little Captain, the twin lieutenants, the color-bearer, the drummer, 
and eight privates,—they had charged a flock of geese, gallantly driven the 
retreating enemy across pasture and down meadow-brook to the bright 
wood. 

There was a soldierly call, “Halt!” 

The little black fellows stood fast, only their white eyes rolling, scanning 
their captain’s face, awaiting orders. They were uniformed in the dress of 
the plantation black bovs——one garment of coarse undyed cotton, breeches 
and waist together, reaching to knee and up to shoulder. 

“Form line!” 

The sturdy, black legs rushed in tangled twinkling, hands and shoulders in 
a general bumping, the Captain shaking, pushing, pulling, righting his men 
till, duly, a meandering line was formed, stomachs protruding, black legs 
shining,—an ebony colonnade. 
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“Your parade-suit is torn,” the Captain charged, discovering a shoulder- 
rent. “We'll go raiding for epaulets and stripes. At ‘Break ranks!’ you 
must go raiding the woods for pretty leaves and yellow ‘lovevine’ for stripes. 
Attention! Break ranks! Plunge into the center of the enemy! (That 
means the woods).” 

It was a picturesque company when they had fastened along the legs the 
yellow love-vine stripes, and on the shoulders, orange leaves and crimson. 
And when they made soldierly parade,—‘presented arms!” “shouldered,” 
“carried,” “about faced,” “wheeled,” “formed columns,” ‘fixed bayonets,” 
and “plunged into the enemy’s center.” 

“And we've never lost a man,” the Captain said resonantly. ‘“‘We’ve won 
every battle, and never lost a gun, or struck our colors. (Sam, you must’ 
wave the bandanna when I say something about the flag.) “I will now pre- 
sent swords to my brave lieutenants.” 

“Cap puzzents us soa’ds every time he drills us,” said one of the twins. 

“Attention, lieutenants! Forward two paces!” 

The lieutenants took from the Captain two fine sticks, saying by turn, 
“Thanky, Captain, for my soa’d. I'll always a-fend you bravely,” making 
the military salute. 

“Looky there!” called private Andy,—‘a man peepin’ through the 
bushes. A runaway!” 

“Better soun’ retreat,” cried the standard-bearer, in a whisper, trying to 
lay low the conspicuous bandanna-flag. 

Straight came Watson from the bush to the children; all knew him, but 


‘“CRAWFORD, IN SILENCE, TOOK 
THE IRONS FROM THI 
WRISTS." 
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they had not heard that he was a runaway. He kissed little Captain's hand. 
on his knees caressed the lieutenants, while all wondered at the tattered 
clothes, the wounded hands and feet. 

Asking where the master was, he went at his fine, swinging pace across the 
meadow, toward “the house.” Dennis and Luke saw, hastened for hand- 
cuffs, and followed Watson. He, with no sign of irresolution, pushed for 
Mos Tom's room, and did not ask permission to enter. 

Passing in and close up, he stood his height, looking down at the small 
white man seated over the year’s accounts. 

“Mos Tom,” said the giant-child, “I've come back to you. I’m hungry. 
tired, an’ tored to pieces. I want Calline, an’ the lieutenants, an’, Mos Tom, 
I want you. I want to stay on the plantation where I was bawn,—it's my na- 
tive lan’.”’ 

Crawford knew that his heart was swelling ; could he spare the punishment 
to which he had pledged himself? Without sign of softening, with glitter oi 
eye that had never to slave vision showed languid, with unsurprised voice, he 
said, “You abandoned the work in the plantation’s need.” 

“But, Mos Tom"—Caroline was speaking— Watson picked cotton every 
day while he was runnin’ away, an’ likewise all doze moonlight nights. 
While you-all was lookin’ miles, he was clearin’ up that Creek-patch. 
Creek-patch stow fuller nice cotton he picked.” 

Watson replied to the Master's questioning look, “It’s so, Mos Tom. I 
started off mad as fire, but I couldn't spare myself from the picking; I love 
to pick; | wanted the black folks to have Christmas; I wanted to help you 
from bein’ haud; I wanted you to save all your cotton; I membered you had 
heaps of mouths to feed, an’ black-folks’ clothes to buy, all with this cotton- 
crop, an’ prices ‘way down.” 

“Why didn't you come in, and end the trouble you started?” 

“Mos Tom, it was the first time you ever ordered me. It’s more your fault 
than Watson's: vou oughter begun ordering me all roun’ this plantation an’ 
back again before you were two weeks old. You see, I wasn’t satisfied being 
equal to overseers an’ doze mosters that hadn't got their names in papers 
an’ telegraphs. You spoiled me, Mos Tom, you an’ ole Miss, so I never 
could have got on my knees if I hadn't seen just now Mos Captain Alec's 
lieutenants, their heads, arms, feet all bare, marching, halting, fawmin’.—- 
doin’ their level best to mind orders.—poe little slaves! It was too many for 
me. So, here I'm back to stay, an’ to mind vou, Mos Tom, if you'll let me.” 

Iie was on his knees—the great Black Prince—to the small man, and 
‘Calline’ was kneeling beside in silence. 

What Crawford might have done or said in that moment of passion he 
himself may not have known; but Dennis and Luke interrupted,—were there 
to execute the master’s long-gone order. In the interest of the plantation 
discipline, Watson would be punished. 

The Prince saw the irons; got swiftly to his feet. scanned Crawford's face : 
saw it unrelenting. He held out his hands, and watched the adjusting of the 
manacles, 

“You ean go as vou will,” said the master. 

Meanwhile the little Captain was making swords for his regiment, mak- 
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ing them of sassafras, using the great butcher-knife with surprising strength 
and deftness for his ten years. Yet of one stroke he lost control. It split the 
wood, went on, and gashed the Captain’s leg. 

He noted the leaping blood, its bright red, and called to his little man, 
“T’ve cut an artery ; bring me the flag, quick !"’ 

The color-bearer tore the bandanna from the flagstaff, and quickly the 
Captain had it knotted above the wound. 

“T'll twis’ it with my soad, an’ you can tie it a heap tighter,” said Lieuten- 
ant Jeff; and the other lieutenant added, “I'll keep its mouth shut,” holding 
together the gash’s gory lips. Then, beginning at the rent under the red- 
leaf epaulet, he tore through the waist to the hem of the brief breeches-leg, 
and, the little captain helping, bandaged the cut. 

“Now, lieutenants, take me home, fast as you can. Make a hand chair.” 

The lieutenants were the largest of the black soldier-boys, else wherefore 
were they made lieutenants? Yet they were but eight years old,—large, gallant 
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. WHERE CIRYSANTHEMUMS WERE YET BLOOMING AMONG THE FROSTED LEAVES. ' 
Drawn by W. R. Leigh. 
lieutenants though, as they stooped to receive the dear Captain. 

“Now haste, my brave lieutenants; remember we've never lost a man. 
Sam, run ahead, lickerty-split; tell them to send help,—the Prince, he'd 
swing me home in a jiffy.” 

jut the color-bearer looked so often back at the whitening face and droop- 
ing head, that he scarcely made speed with the lieutenants.—the little heroes 
rallving afresh at every call from the Captain :— 

“Steady, my lieutenants! Push ahead, my brave men!” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“We've never lost a man.” 

“Not a one, Captain.” 

“It’s your Captain you carry.” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“We're nearly home.” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Courage, my boys, till Wat—son brings re—en—force—ments.” 

“Yes, Captain.” 
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He was whispering his rallies. 

“Yes,” the lieutenants were panting. 

The face, wax-pale, was falling; the arms were limp. 

“Yes, Captain,” volunteered Lieutenant Madison. 

“Is that Wat—son? Where is my papa?” 

The Black Prince, roaming at large, saw the soldier-boys with their stripes 
and bright epaulets, saw the staggering lieutenants and the bleeding Cap- 
tain between. With all his splendid speed, he went swooping on the children. 
Swiftly, gently, strongly he gathered the little Captain in his shackled arms; 
called with strong, tender voice for the little Captain’s mother,—for water, for 
brandy, leading on to the house with speed preternatural. He held the boy 
against his heart through all the desperate struggle for life. Last, with the 
gyves clanking on his wrists, he gave the dead Captain into the father’s arms. 

Then there was something strange for that moment of heartbreak ; Craw- 
ford laid his boy on a couch, turned to Watson, and in silence took the irons 
from the wrists,—the lieutenants pressing to the bedside, and the color- 
bearer and the privates,—all gazing at the still face of their little Captain. 

Christmas morning there were gifts for the lieutenants and the color- 
bearer, and for the other soldier-boys. ‘From your Captain,” was written 
on each in a boyish hand,—on some were ink blots. And on Christmas 
day was the burial. The black soldier-boys bore the coffin to the grave in 
the flower-garden where chrysanthemums were yet blooming among the 
frosted leaves. 

That evening there was praying in the cabins. Wandering in the night, 
the planter heard some of the simple-hearted petitions. One implored the 
dear Lord’s mother to ’tend to little Captain that night, the first that he was 
ever “’way from his own mudder.” Another, begged the good Father to 
keep Mos Tom’s heart from breaking, and to let mistis have another little 
moster as good and as handsome as the dear little Captain. 

Some of the humble sympathizers were singing mournful songs in the gin- 
loft, using the unseeded cotton as handkerchiefs to wipe away their tears. 

The next morning Crawford said to the Black Prince, ‘‘Watson, I was hard 
on you. Ask something of me,—something for the little Captain’s sake.” 

He was crying; Watson was crying. 

“Mos Tom, don’t muster out little Captain’s soldiers ; promote Lieutenant 
Jeff to be Captain. Let them keep on drillin’. Sometime the country may 
need them to fight.” 

“Good, Watson, we'll see to that. Now ask something for yourself.” 

“Don’t be mad, Mos Tom, but give me leave, when a po’ slave runaway 
comes to my cabin at night, give me leave to keep his secret.” 

“T give you this permission.” 

“And, Mos Tom, may I give him a cawn dodger or a tin of coffee?” 

“Yes, you may give him something to eat, but you must never tell any 
white man that I gave you leave.” 

“Hope I may die if Ido. Thanky most to death, Mos Tom.” 

Years have passed and made men and freemen out of the little Captain’s 
black soldiers ; some of them, in the close past, fought for their country on 
San Juan Hill, and there one of the Black Prince’s sons gave up his life. 


‘THE STARFISH TRIPS ON ALL HER FINGERS.” 


THE FOOD KILLERS. 


By ARTHUR HENRY. 


Perhaps no chapter in Natural History offers more effective instances of the intensity 
of the struggle for existence among creatures than the true story of the lives of fish. 
Under water as elsewhere, the fittest alone can survive, and here the fittest are numbered 
by dozens among myriads.—THE EpITor. 


——popeewr) OOD'S HOLL is alittle town on the coast of Massachusetts. 
HC > Here the United States Fish Commission maintains an es- 
tablishment where millions of lobsters, cod and founders 
are hatched every year and turned into the sea, in order 
that these creatures may not disappear in the great war of 
life. Here also, is one of the famous marine biological 
schools of the world, where scientists and students assemble every summer 
to study this incessant war, and to pursue, step by step, the retreating secrets 
of existence. Every day some expedition puts out to sea to gather subjects 
for study. 

I was invited, last summer, to join one going for sword fish. What I saw 
and learned of men and fish revealed a new aspect of life, and for a long 
time afterward it seemed to me that this planet of ours is inhabited by 
innumerable races of Food Killers. 

Bennet and I arrived at Wood’s Holl, Friday afternoon, and it was our 
intention to start for the fishing grounds Saturday, but Mr. Dalghren, who 
was to be our counsellor and guide, said: “Now that vou are here, we will 
sail tonight. The wind is favorable.” 

He took us through the buildings of the school. Those we met bowed re- 
spectfully to him, and called him “Doctor.” We learned that he is professor 
of anatomy at Princeton during the winter, and acts as one of the instructors 
at the marine biological college in the summer, because of his interest in the 
institution and his own special investigations in connection with it. The 
college is composed of several buildings. There are immense rooms with 
tables ranged along the sides, one by each window. On these are glass jars 
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and bottles containing all manner of sea creatures in various stages of dissec- 
tion. There are sharp knives and probes and pincers and microscopes. 
Here some sixty students are constantly at work. There are glass tanks in 
the center of the rooms containing hundreds of varieties of water life. Now 
and then, as we passed through the halls of the building we looked through 
an open door and saw some patient scientist, silently bending over a fish in 
a jar of water, or sitting in his shirt sleeves, his eye fixed to a microscope. 
Professor Dalghren pointed out the dining hall to us and told us to meet 
him there at six. 

“We will sail directly after supper,” he said, “and I must get things 
ready.” 

An hour later we were standing by one of the glass tanks watching hun- 
dreds of little fish, an inch long and half as wide, darting about the rocks 
covered with a beautiful green sea-weed, like a growth of tender shrubbery. 
They were “stort minnows,” brilliant with all the lines of purple and blue. 
with now and then a glint of salmon as they turned swiftly in the light. 

“Do vou see what they are doing?” said Professor Dalghren, who had 
quietly joined us. I saw only that they were swimming and attacking each 
other as if in sport. 

“Watch them closely,” he continued, ‘and you will notice that there are 
five of them on guard over five different localities. Each one of these is a 
male protecting a nest concealed in the region where he swims.” 

At once the spectacle became intelligible to me. It was no longer an aim- 
less, playful darting about of fish, interesting only for their flashing and 
plowing tints. One of them was guarding the pebbles on the bottom, in one 
corner. He was the only watcher in that section of the tank, and the most 
incessant activity was necessary. He was not given a moment's pausc. 
Hundreds of his fellows hovering over and around him were constantly slip- 
ping into his domain. As he darted with open mouth at those about him. 
others would shoot from one side, or whisk out of a clump of weeds, at a 
little distance, and begin at once to nose among the pebbles, in search of 
eggs. Instantly, the guard was upon them and routing them out. He would 
shoot off again to disperse those descending. 

In another section, the other four guards were similarly at work, but the 
task was easier for them as their nests were close together and they worked 
in unison. Each of these had but one side from which attack could come. 
The other sides were protected by the operations of his companions. Every 
moment of the twenty-four hours, night and day, without an instant’s rest or 
let up, these guards are at their defence. The moment the females of a harem 
lay their eggs, the male takes charge and drives even the mothers away: 
which indicates that they might devour their own eggs. A guard has never 
been known to violate his nest nor to disturb another's. They trust each other 
implicitly. One guard never attacks another, even though they often col- 
lide in their pursuit of interlopers and overreach into each other’s territory. 
These fish know each other as individuals. If a group of twenty marauders 
swoop into the preserves at once. and the guards are dashing in all direc- 
tions among them, nipping to right and to left, moving too swiftly for the 
eve to follow, they never mistake an ally for an enemy. 
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There were over two hundred fish in the tank, and all of them were con- 
stantly prowling after the five nests. They could easily have routed the 
guards had they wished to fight them, but that is not their way. The others 
never resist the attack of a guard. They seek to steal upon his nest un- 


DISSECTING A SQUID IN THE LABORATORY, 


awares, but retire as soon as detected, taking the vicious onslaught of the 
watchman good-naturedly. They have been guards themselves, and seem 
to realize that he has a duty to perform. If he is attending to his nest, well 
and good; if not, they will eat his eggs. As soon as a nest of eggs is 
hatched, the guard tosses his duty from him, gives his tail a triumphant and 
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THE SQUID IS A SMALL DEVIL-FISH. THE NASCENT TENTACLES ARE SEEN TO THE LEFT. THIS 
FISH IS IN REALITY A PNEUMATIC VEHICLE. FILLING ITS BLADDER-LIKE BODY 
FULL OF AIR, If FORCES THE AIR QUT THROUGH TUBES, AND THUS 
PROPELS ITSELF FORWARD OR BACKWARD. 


defiant flip and looks about for his neighbor’s nests. His task is over, he is 
hungry and he would eat. 

As we were watching the minnows, a portly woman, standing before an 
adjoining tank, dressed in a gay gown of blue summer silk and holding a 
pince-nez to her nose, exclaimed to her companion :— 

“Oh, look, Mrs. —! Here is a queer fish on its back.” 

The Professor looked at the object she was pointing out and remarked 
gravely :— 

“Excuse me, madam, it lies on its belly. It —” 

He was interrupted by a sniff of shocked propriety. The portly lady 
stared scornfully at him through her pince-nez and left us. The Professor 
looked after her in surprise, and turning to the tank, said :— 

“This is a curious creature. It's vulgar name is ‘shark sucker.’ It fas- 
tens on the belly of a shark, and lives on the morsels that fall from his mouth. 
You see it is formed to do that.” 

This fish was about a foot long. It remotely suggested a three-pound 
pickerel on its back. It was lying, however, in its normal position. Its belly 
was slightly curved upward and came to an edge like the keel of a boat. Its 
back was flat, and growing on it was a “sucker,” shaped like an oblong sau- 
cer, created to fasten on to the shark. It lay face upward. The snout 'pro- 
truded into a point, and about an inch behind this was its ugly slit mouth, 
now opening and closing as if expecting food to drop into it from above. 
There are countless thousands of these creatures in the sea—a race of beings 
fashioned to fit only the life of a parasite. 

“These are ewrious snails,” said Bennet, who was before the next tank. 
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“Those are crabs in snail shells,” said Professor Dalghren. “They are her- 
mit crabs. Nature has created them with no means of protection of their 
own. They are very soft and would be quickly eaten by their larger brethren 
or by other hungry creatures who relish them, if they did not find an armor 
ready made. As soon as they are hatched, they hustle about on the bottom 
of the sea until they find a very small snail. This they pounce upon. They 
drag it summarily forth and crawl into its shell and are comparatively safe.” 

The tank contained several hundred hermits from the size of hazelnuts to 
that of goose eggs. They moved incessantly from one end of the tank to the 
other, scrambling along the bottom at a brisk pace, carrying their ill-fit- 
ting houses on their backs. They were actively searching, searching and 
searching for food and more suitable shells. They crawl into the first one 
that offers and then seek for a better. As they grow, they must have larger 
ones. If one cannot find a snail, and encounters a fellow crab with a shell. to 
suit his needs, he seeks to dispossess him. I watched two such encounters. 
A desperate searcher, whose shell had become almost impossible for him, laid 
siege to a neighbor with a shell of the proper size. Such a nagging and 
annoying, such poking and taunting, I never witnessed. At last the one with 
the larger shell was goaded into remonstrance. 

He poked his head and shoulders forth, made faces and brandished his 
claws at his tormentor. The other one gripped him, and in the long tussle 
that followed worried him out of his shell, and, hastily dropping his own, 
slipped into the one he wanted and disappeared. Now the ejected crab be- 
came frantic. He seized upon the small abandoned shell, but found it would 
not do even temporarily. He flung it aside, and went scrambling over peb- 
bles and inhabited shells, peeping into this one, and poking into that, dodg- 
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THE SEA-ROBIN GETS ITS NAME FROM ITS FINS. WHICH CURIOUSLY RESEMBLE THE WINGS OF A 
BIRD, WHEN IT SWIMS, IT SEEMS TO FLY THROUGH THE WATER. 
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ing those who were hunting for food. Presently he got involved in a mass 
of them that were tumbling over each other, and one of his claws, slipping 
into a large shell, was gripped and held. He could not get loose. Little by 
little he was pulled within and devoured. 

At six o'clock, in the dining hall, I was offered a dish of soft-shelled crabs, 
which I consumed grimly. 

When Bennet and I strolled down to the long wharf where our boat, “The 
Vigilant,” was lying, we found Dalghren in weather-beaten, rust-colored, old 
clothes, packing the last box of canned soup in the hold. Peering down, I 
saw beside it other boxes and bags and baskets containing loaves of bread, 
sugar, five pounds of butter packed in ice, coffee, four dozen eggs, a whole 
ham, four huge dripping pans of gingerbread and other provisions, suff- 
cient fora week. Our crew was to consist of three students of the marine 
college, Thatcher and Thompson, of Princeton, and Tibbets, of Brown, who 
were here for a summer course. Thatcher, dressed in spotless white duck 
coat and trousers and canvas shoes, was splicing a hundred foot quarter- 
inch rope to rope-bands about a small barrel. When it was made fast he 
wound it carefully about the barrel. Four others had been similarly pre- 
pared and were standing about the foremast. 

“What are those for?” I asked. 


THE SHARK-SUCKER LIVES THE LIFE OF A PARASITE, FASTENING ITSELF TO THE BELLY OF A 
SHARK. IT DEVOURS MORSELS OF FOOD WHICH THE SHARK LETS FALL, 


“When we strike a sword fish;”’ he answered, “one of these is tied to the 
harpoon line and thrown overboard so we can follow the brute.” 

I began to realize something of the nature of the sport before us. We 
were not to use a hook and line, but harpoons. These monsters, weighing 
anywhere from one hundred and fifty to eight hundred pounds, are very shy 
and quick to vanish when pursued, but when speared they become fierce 
and formidable. They cannot be held by a taut line and pulled to the boat; 
they will leap far out of the water and plunge to the depths of the sea, yank- 
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ing the harpoon from their bodies. Tied to these floating barrels, however, 
they struggle in vain to free themselves, dragging them swiftly in their 
frantic efforts until a man in a row boat can overtake them and seize the 
line. Then follows an exciting conflict, for the small boat is snapped 
through the waves like an empty pod, and at any moment the fish, before 
he is tired out and killed, may turn and dash, sword first, through its bot- 
tom, smashing it to bits. 

Encircled by the green shores of the harbor, safe on deck, moored quietly 


THE REFULSIVE SEA-TOAD FAVORS HIS NAMESAKE OF TERRA-FIRMA, 


to the pier, I listened complacently to stories of narrow escapes and occa- 
sional deaths of the sword fishers. All about us the white tern were wheel- 
ing in circles over the water, uttering their plaintive cries and dipping con- 
stantly closer to the surface, in search of fish. Now and then, one would 
dart like an arrow for a great distance, seize a minnow in its bill, rise swiftly 
again, toss its victim into the air like a juggler, and, catching it head first, 
swallow it whole. 

“Those minnows,” I said, “leaping from the water in their play are mak- 
ing it easier for death.” 

Dalghren looked at me with a curious smile, and said quietly :— 

“They are not playing; something is after them down there. They jump 
into the air in a vain effort to escape.” 

At that moment, Life stood before me a formidable creature, ravenous 
and grim. The rest of the crew, their stomachs full of flesh, strolled down 
the wharf, smoking their pipes. They jumped aboard. We cast off, hoisted 
our sail to a fair breeze, and passed with the tide out of the harbor, across 
Vineyard Sound and into the channel leading to the sea. 

“We will arrive at a good anchorage about midnight,” said Dalghren 
“where, if you wish, we can fish for shark until morning.” 

With this prospect before me, I went to my bunk for a few hours’ sleep. 
One by one, the others came below and turned in. Dalghren and Thatcher 
remained above. I watched the stars pass slowly over the open hatch and 
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listened to the sounds of wind and boat and sea. Sitting quietly on one 
of the huge Sound boats, it is easy to forget that we are passing as con- 
querors through a foreign realm. Our conquest is too complete. We mis- 
take the strength of our power for the natural fitness of things, and it is only 
the hurricane, the sunken rock, a sudden accident to our ingenious ma- 
chinery that reveals the hostility about us. We are then like the amiable 
and luxuriant nobility, who find themselves suddenly torn from their in- 
herited privileges and cast into the savage hands of serfs, whose ominous 
complainings and sinister movements were scarcely noticed before. 

In a boat like ours, there is never a moment when the true nature of our 
position is lost to us. We can hear and feel and see a thousand evidences 
of the strife. We are again at the beginning of the conflict when man first 
laid his hands on the elements. It was to such sounds the Vikings listened, 
when the fierce blows and greedy licking of the waters, the straining and 
slapping and creeking of ropes and sails and masts, were like the welcome 
snarls and shouts and moans of a falling foe. 

I was hurried to consciousness from a troubled sleep by a wild, far cry 
I heard it twice without comprehending, and then suddenly I sat up in my 
berth, bumping my head sharply on the deck above. I heard the lap of the 
waves, the flapping of sails, the pounding and scraping of feet on deck. It 
was a still night and very cold. I heard excited voices. 

“Here—quick—fetch the axe,—quick—he’ll pull me over.” Then fol- 
lowed the same long cry that had awakened me, “Shark—a—hoy—oy—!” 
It was a weird, uncanny call, high-voiced, tense, penetrating and yet seem- 
ing to come from an immeasurable distance. I was awake now and scrain- 
bling on deck. I hardly realized where I was, however, and this bewilder- 
ment, my eagerness to get where the commotion was, and the rolling of the 
boat resulted in my pitching half way over the side. One hand shot into 
the water, the other gripped the rail. I got to my feet and fairly fell over 
the mainsail, now furled to its boom, for we were at anchor. There was 
Dalghren, his hair and beard tousled, his feet braced and slipping against the 
gunwale, digging his toes and heels in, pressing his knees to the floor, 
turned part to one side, pulling hard at a rope that jerked and cut savagely 
from side to side. “Grab hold,” he shouted. But before I could reach the 
rope, Thatcher appeared with the axe, and, leaning over the side, dealt a 
heavy blow. I heard a crushing thud, a splash, and the line relaxed. It 
was a shark weighing about three hundred pounds. I shall never forget 
my first view of him. I looked over the boat directly into his horrible 
mouth, widely extended. His thousand teeth, sharp as thorns, and white 
as polished ivory, were gripping the four-pound weakfish, that had served 
as bait. It had become terribly lacerated in the struggle. The hook, a 
heavy piece of bent and pronged iron, was protruding from his gills. The 
huge head seemed to rise from a fountain of light. The water dripping from 
it, fell in white and crimson jewels formed by the blood and water, glowing 
with the phosphorescence of the sea when disturbed at night. We dropped 
him on deck, and pounded the life out of him. Then I took the line, and, 
putting a fresh fish on the hook, whirled it over my head and fifty feet away. 
The two-pound sinker fell with a splash, and sank swiftly to the bottom. I 
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allowed it to rest there a moment, then began to pull it slowly toward me. 
Instantly I felt a jerk on the line, and slackened it. 

A moment later, drawing it taut, I felt a weight upon it. A shark was at 
my line, but he was not yet hooked. I drew ina little faster, hoping he would 
swallow the bait, but he only fastened his teeth in it and hung on. I have 
never felt anything like the quality of his pull. All that a shark stands for 
was in it. He was not heavy on the line, but swam along with it, just hold- 
ing it taut with a relentless, cold-blooded grip. Now and then I felt a slight. 
sharp wrench—not the quick jerk of a pickerel, but a deadly, malevolent 
wrench. Suddenly, when my line was three-fourths in, I saw his dark body 
near the surface, graceful, and yet terrible. I held my line motionless, the 
water dripping from it like crystals. Suddenly the shadowy form disap- 
peared with a powerful sweep, making a phosphorescent figure S, and shot 
from sight. I lowered my hook rapidly, but before it had reached the bot- 


IN THE FIGHT FOR LIFE, HERMIT CRABS DRAG SNAILS FROM THEIR SHELLS, DEVOUR THEM, 
AND THEN CRAWL WITHIN, SEEKING SECURITY FOR THEMSELVES, 


tom, it was violently seized and almost torn from my hand. I gripped it 
frantically, winding it about my wrists, and was jerked to my knees against 
the gunwale. Throwing myself on my side, I flung my legs from under 
me and got my feet braced. The line rose rapidly, as stiff as a rod, and a 
monster, ten feet long, and as large around as my body, leapt from the water, 
shaking at the hook like a dog at a stick. By this time everyone was on 
deck, shouting directions to me, which, in my excitement, I did not hear. 
“ortunately, the hook was buried in his head, and he could not tear it out. 

While he was in the air, I hauled the line in several feet and made it fast. 
He fell with a terrific splash, and tugged and strained and thrashed from side 
to side. Dalghren and Bennet helped me pull him in and Thatcher stood 
ready with the axe. As his head was hauled out, up the boat’s side, I 
met his cold, wide eyes and shuddered. There was no fear in them. They 
were fixed in a cruel, hungry stare. The axe fell, and we hauled him in. 


He had succumbed to one of the dangers a shark must face in its hunt for 
food. 
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At two o'clock we weighed anchor, set the sail and moved down the chan- 
ne! toward the sea. A very light wind was blowing and the tide was now 
against us. It was sunrise before we reached the outlet. 

As soon as we were clear of the-channel, with only the stretch of ocean 
before us, Dalghren prepared his harpoon. The handle was a pole of wood 
about twenty feet long and two inches thick. A half-inch rod, eighteen 
inches long, extended from one end. This is thrust into a small steel dart in 
such a manner that when the sword fish is struck, the pole can be withdrawn 
leaving the dart with the line attached, imbedded in his body. With this 
weapon ready, Dalghren clambered to the tip end of the bowsprit and stood 
upright in the “pulpit.” He was suspended over the water fifteen feet in 
front of the boat. At the same time Thatcher climbed to the top of the 
foremast and perched a-straddle of it on the “lookout.” 

Everyone on board began to scan the surface of the water. The tradition 
is that at six o’clock in the morning the sword fish rise from the bottom, in 
order to “dry their beaks” in the sun. They swim just at the surface with 
about six inches of triangular fin exposed. Our eyes roamed constantly in 
all directions, searching for one of these pointed fins. Sometimes we saw 
in the distance a small object that might be a fin, or a gull floating, or a bloci 
of driftwood. We were helpless to pursue, whatever it might be, for there 
was no wind. The water had become smooth as satin, rolling in long, low 
undulations. We had sailed about three miles from land, off Martha’s Vine- 
yard, but could go no farther. We could just see the white fleet of sword 
fishes out at sea. They had breeze enough there to keep them moving. 
At noon a sword fish appeared not a hundred yards from us. We watched 
his fin glide past, and cursed the heavens. 

Thatcher and Tibbets took the harpoon, and, launching the dory, pursued 
him in desperation. We watched them anxiously, until they became en- 
veloped in the shimmer of the sunlight that seemed to waver over the sea, 
amile away. They could not overtake him. In the afternoon a land breeze 
came out to us and carried us, after a three hours’ sail, into the lea of No 
Man’s Land, the anchorage of the sword fishers. 


MAN of wrath was Yabel 
McQuhirr from his youth up. 
And I am going to tell the 
story of how, by a strange provi- 
dence, he was turned aside from 
the last sin of Judas, and became 
in the latter days a manof peace 
‘ and a lover of young children. 

é He was my father’s father, and I 
have already told how that son of his to whom I owe my life went forth to 
make a new hearthstone warm and bright for the girl who was to be my 
mother. But after the departure of that third son, darker and darker 
descended the gloom upon the lonely uplying farm. Fiercer and ever 
fiercer fell the angers of Yabel McQuhirr upon his remaining sons, 
Thomas and Abel—the latter named after his father, but whose Chris- 
tian name never acquired the antique and preliminary ‘‘Y” that marks 
the border-line between the old and the new. 

One dismal Monday morning in the back-end of the year there were bit- 
ter words spoken in the barn, at the threshing, between Thomas and his 
father ; retort followed retort, till, with knotted fist, the father savagely felled 
the youth to the ground. There was blood upon the clean straw when he 
rose. Thomas went indoors, opened his little chest, took from it all the 
money he had, shook hand silently with his mother, and took his way over 
the Rig of Bennanbrack, never to be heard of more. 

And after this, ever closer and closer Yabel McQuhirr shut the door of 
his heart. He hardened himself under the weight of his wife’s gentle suffer- 
ance and reproachful silences. He gripped his hands together when, with 
the corner of an eye that would not look, he saw the tear trickling down the 
wasted cheek. He uttered no word of sorrow for the past, nor did the name 
of either of his departed sons pass his lips. 

Nevertheless he was markedly kinder in deed to Abel, the son who re- 
mained—not much kinder in word perhaps, for still that loud and angry 
voice could be heard coming from field and meadow, barn or byre, till the 
fearful mother would steal silent-footed to the kitchen door lest the last part 
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of her three-fold sorrow had indeed come upon her. But not in this manner 
was the blow to fall. 

. Abel was the least worthy, but the handsomest of the sons of Yabel 
McQuhirr. He had a large visiting acquaintance among the farm towns, 
and often did not seek his garret bed till the small hours of the morning. 
Then his mother, awake and vigilant, would incline her ear on the pillow 
to hear whether her husband was asleep beside her. 

Now oftentimes Yabel, her husband, slept not, yet for Jen, his wife's sake, 
and because Abel, with his bright smile and clean-limbed figure reminded 
him of a wild youth he had long put behind him, he bore with the lad, even 
to giving him, in one short Year, more money to spend than had been his 
brothers’ portion during all the time they had served their father. 

And this was not good for Abel. 

So that early one spring, the wild oat crop that Abel had been sowing be- 

gan to appear with braird and luxygiant shoot. A whisper overran the 
parish swifter than the moor-burn when the heather is dry on the moors. 
-Two names were coupled, not unto honor. And on a certain wild March 
morning, Yabel McQuhirr, having called his son three times, clambered 
fiercely up to the little garret stair to find an open skylight, a pallet bed not 
slept in, and a home that was now childless from flagged hearth to smoke- 
browned roof-tree. 

Yabel had ridden to market upon Mary Gray, his old rough-fetlocked 
mare, once badger-gray, but now white as the seagulls that fluttered and set- 
tled upon his spring-time furrows. He had heard no word of the story of 
Abel his son and the gypsy lass, for none durst tell him. Till one Rob Gir- 
mory, of Barscob, bolder or drunker than the rest, blurted it out with an 
oath and a scurvy jest. The next moment he was smitten down, and Yabel 
McQuhirr stood over him with his riding whip clubbed in his hand, and 
fierce irascible eyebrows twitching, and wide nostrils blown out with the 
breath of the man’s wrath. 

But certain good friends, strong-armed men of peace, held him back, and 
got Girmory away to a quiet cart-shed, where, on a heap of straw, he could 
sleep off his stupor and awake to wonder what had given him that lump, 
great as a hen’s egg, over his right eye. 

As for Yabel McQuhirr, he saddled Mary Gray and took the road home- 
ward, lest any should bring the story first to his wife. For Jen, his Jen. 
was the kernel of that rough-husked, hard-shelled heart. And as he rode, he 
cursed Girmory with his slow, studied anathema of the Puritan—that is not 
swearing, but something sterner, solemner, more enduring. Sometimes he 
would cheat himself by saying over and over that there was nothing in it. 
Abel had gone in his best clothes to a neighboring town—he knew the lad 
had a pound or two that burnt a hole in his spendthrift pocket. He would 
return penitent when it was finished. And the old man found himself al- 
ready “birsing’”’ with anger, and thinking of what he would say to the re- 
turned prodigal when he caught sight of him—a greeting which would not 
at all have run upon the lines of the Parable. 

Yet as he went on and on fear began to enter in, and he set his spurless 
heels to. Mary Gray's well-padded ribs. Never had that sober steed gone 
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home at such a pace, and on windy braefaces ploughmen stood wiping their 
brows and watching and wondering. Shepherds high on the hills set their 
palms horizontally above their brows and murmured, “What's takin’ Yabel 
hame at sic a pelt this day—as if the Ill Yin were after him?” 

But for all his haste, some one had been before him. The busybody in 
other men’s matters, the waspish gossip to whom the carrying of ill tidings 
is a chief joy, had been before him. Mary Gray had sweated in vain. There 
was no one to be heard stirring as he trampled eagerly in—no one in the 
milk-house or dairy. ‘ 

But within Yabel McQuhirr found his wife fallen by the bake-board near 
the window, where she had been at work when the Messenger of Evil en- 
tered to do her fell work. Her eves were closed, her hands limp and numb. 
With a hoarse, inarticulate cry of rage Yabel raised his wife and carried her 
to the neatly made bed with the patchwork quilt upon it. There he laid her 
down. 

“Jen,” he said, more softly than one could have believed the rough, harsh 
man of wrath could have spoken, ‘‘Jen—waken, lassie. It's maybe no true! 
I tak’ it on my soul it’s no true!” 

But on his wife’s face there remained a 
strange fixed smile, and her eyes open- 
ing slowly, began to follow him about , 
wistfully, and seemed somehow to beckon f 
him. Then, with infinite care, Yabel re- j 
moved his wife’s outer garments, cutting 
that which would not loosen 
otherwise, till the stricken wom- ;_/| 
an reposed at ease beneath the 
coverlet. 

‘*Now, Jen,” he said, ‘‘I must 
ride to the town for a doctor. Will 
I tell Allison Brown to come and 
look after you?” 

The wistful following 
eyes expressed neither 
yea nor nay. 

“Then will I send 
Jean Murray frae the 
Boreland ?” 

The eyes were still 
indifferent. There was 
no desire for 
the help of 
any human ee <n 
kind in her a 
heart. 

Her hus- 
band watched * YABEL MCQUHIRR STOOP OVER HIM.” 
her keenly. Drawn by A.M. Eaton. 
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“Or wad ye like Martha Yeatman ower frae the Glen?” 

Then the dull eyes flashed, glowed, almost flamed—so fierce was the 
“No” that was in them. 

Yabel shut down his upper lip upon his nether. He nodded his head. 

“Then I will bring the doctor and nurse you mysel’!” he answered. But 
within him he said, “So it was Martha o’ the Glen—for this thing will I 
reckon with Martha Yeatman.” 

It was fortunate for Mary Gray that the distance was not long, for like 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi, Yabel McQuhirr drave furiously. But at the bend 
of the highway called the Far-away Turn, just at the point at which the road 
dives down under a tangle of birch and alder, the old white mare was pulled 
suddenly up. For there was Dr. Brydson, riding cautiously on his little, 
round, barrelled sheltie, his saddle-bags in front, and a silver-headed 
Malacca cane held in his hand like a riding-whip. 

It was no long time before the good old doctor was raising the lax head 
of Yabel McQuhirr’s wife. The strange distant smile was still in her eyes, 
and the left corner of her mouth twitched. ; 

"She has had a shock!” said Dr. Brvdson, slowly, when Yabel and he had 
withdrawn a little. He was pulling his chin meditatively, and not thinking 
much of the husband. 

“A stroke!” said Yabel, and the tone of his voice was so strange and ter- 
rible that the doctor turned quickly. “But not unto death! You can cure 
her—surely you can cure her?” 

And he caught the doctor by the arm and shook it vehemently. 

“Take your hands away, sir, and calm yourself!” said the physician. “If 
I am to do anything, we must have none of this!” 

“Say that she will not die!” he cried. And the deepest angry eyes flamed 
down upon him, the great fists of iron were clenched. Dr. Brydson was a lit- 
tle man, but a long course of being deferred to had given him great dignity. 

“T will say nothing of the kind. sir.” he retorted. “I will do what I can, 
but this thing is the visitation of God, and human skill avails but little. 
Stand away from my patient, sir!” 

But a sudden wondrous change passed over the face of Yabel McQuhirr. 
The physician was startled. It was like an earthquake rifting and changing 
a landscape while one looks. In the twinkling of an eve the fashion of Ya- 
bel’s countenance was altered. He would have wept, vet stood gasping like 
one who knows not the way to weep. Iie uttered a hoarse and terrible 
cry and flung himself upon his knees by the bed. 

“Jen!” he cried, ““Jen—speak to me, Jen—to vour ain man Yabel! Say 
that this man lies! Tell me ve are no gaun to dee—Jen—Jen, my Jen!” 

And at the voice of that crying the doctor stood back, for he knew that 
no earthly physician had power to stay a soul’s agony. 

Then, like a tide that wells up full to the flood-mark, the love rose in the 
eyes of his wife. Her lips moved. He bent his head eagerly. Thev 
seemed to form his name. 

“Yes, yes.” he said eagerly, “‘*Yabel—Yabel,’ 1 hear that! What mair? 
Tell me—oh, tell me, ye are no gaun to leave me?” 

He bent his head lower, holding his breath and laying his hand on his 
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heart as if to still its dull, thick beating. But though the pallid lips seemed 
to move, no words came, and Yabel McQuhirr heaved up his head and 
struck his palm upon his brow. 

“T canna hear!” he wailed. “She will die and no speak to me!” 

Then he turned fiercely upon the doctor as if he did not know him. 

“Who are you that spies on my grief 
—standing and doing nothing—get oot 
o’ my hoose lest I do ye a hurt!” 

And the indignant little man went at 
the word, mounting his sheltie and rid- 
ing away across the moors without once 
turning his head, the Malacca cane tap- 
ping unwontedly upon the rounded 
flank. 

When Yabel turned again to his wife, 
there were tears in her eyes, and the 
heart of the man of wrath was softened 
within him. 

“Tam a fool,” he said, “an angry fool. 
[ have driven him away that came to do 
her good. I will call him back.” 


““A YOUNG WOMAN IN THE HABIT OF A GYPSY LAY HUDDLED ON THE STRAW.” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton 
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But though ke made the hills to echo, and the startled sheep to run to- 
gether into frightened bunches, the insulted little man upon the sheltie never 
turned in his saddle. 

“Vain is the help of man!” said Yabel as he turned to go in, “and if God 
will not help me, I will renounce Him also!” 

He sat awhile by Janet’s side, and it was very quiet, save for the clock 
ticking the moments of a woman’s life. A hen cackled without in the yard 
with sudden joy over an egg safely nested. Yabel started up angrily and laid 
his hand on his gun in the rack above the smoked mantelboard. 

But the woman’s eyes called him to desist, and he sat down again beside 
her with a sigh. 

“What is it, Jen? Can ye no speak to me?” The eyes seemed to compel 
him yet lower—upon his knees. 

“To pray—I canna pray, Jen; I winna pray. If the Lord tak’s you, I will 
curse Flim to his face!” 

The direction of the gaze changed. It was upon the family Bible on the 
shelf, where it lay with “Boston’s Fourfold State’ and a penny almanac— 
the entire family library. 

“Am [ to read?” said Yabel, reaching it down. “What am I to read?” 

He ran down the table of contents with his great stub-nailed fingers, 
“Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus.” But the speaking eyes did not check him till 
he came to the Psalms. 

He turned them over till he came to the Twenty-third. The will in his 
wife's glance stopped him again. He read the psalm slowly, kneeling on his 
knees by the bedside. 

At the fourth verse his voice changed. “Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me—" 

And the unstricken left hand of his wife wavered upward uncertainly. It 
lay a inoment with something in its touch between a caress and a blessing 
upon his head. Then it dropped lightly back upon the coverlet. 

Yabel McQuhirr sat till the gloaming by the side of his dead wife, a ter- 
rible purpose forming itself in his heart. His children had risen up against 
him. God had cast him off. Well, he, Yabel McQuhirr, would cast Him off. 
At His very judgment seat he would dare Him and be thrown unrepentant 
into the pit prepared for the impenitent. 

He had done that which was needful to the body of his helpmeet of many 
years. There was no more to do—save one thing. He rose and was going 
out when his foot caught on the great family Bible from which he had read 
eve and morn for forty years. A spasm of anger fierce as a blast from a fur- 
nace.came over the man. That book had lied. It had deceived him. He 
lifted it in one strong hand and threw it upon the fire. 

Then he walked across the yard to the stable to get a coil of cart rope. He 
stumbled rather than stepped, the ground meeting his feet unexpectedly. 
He could not find the rope, and found himself exclaiming savagely at the 
absent and outcast Abel who had mislaid it. 

At last he found it lving beneath the peg on which it ought to have hung. 
Gathering the coils up in his hand he crossed the straw-littered yard again to 
the barn. There were sound oaken beams in the open space between mow 
and mow. 
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“Tt had best be done there.” 

There was a rustling among the straw as he pushed back the upper half 
of the divided door—rats, as he would have thought at another time. Now 
he wondered if he could reach the beams by standing on the corn bushel. 

As he made a knot firm and noosed the rope through the loop his eyes 
fell on the further door of the barn—the one through which, in golden Sep- 
tember, he had so often pitchforked the sheaves of yellow corn. 

There was something moving between him and the orchard door. It 
looked like a young child. And then the heart of Yabel McQuhirr, who 
was not afraid to meet God face to face, was filled with a great fear. 

A faint moaning whimper came to his ear. He dropped the coil of rope 
and ran back for the stable lantern. He lighted the candle with a piece of 
red peat-ash, tossing the Bible off the fire. The rough calf-skin cover was 
singed, and its smouldering had filled the house with an acrid smell. 

Yabel went out again with the lantern in his hand. He held it over the 
lower half of the barn door, which had swung to after him. A young 
woman clad in the habit of a “gypsy” or “gaun body” lay huddled on the 
straw, while over her, whimpering and nosing like a puppy, crawled the 
most beautiful child Yabel had ever seen. As the light broke into the dark- 
ness of the barn the little fellow stood up, a golden-haired boy of almost two 
years of age. He smiled and blinked, then with his hands outstretched he 
came running across the floor to Yabel. 

*Mither willna speak to Davie!” he said. “Up! Mannie, tak’ Davie up!” 

A sob or something like it rose in the stern old man’s throat. He could 
leave life; he could defy God: he could abandon all his possessions; but to 
leave this little shining innocent to starve,—no, he could not do it. 

He opened the door and went in. The child insisted fearlessly on being 
taken in his arms. He lifted him up, and the boy hid his face gladly on his 
shoulder. Yabel put his hand on the woman’s breast, she was stone cold 
and had been so for hours. 

He covered her decently up with a pair of corn sacks, and as he did so a 
scrap of paper showed between her fingers, white in the light of the lantern. 

*Mither will soon be warm noo!” said the child, from the safe covert of 
Yabel’s shoulder. And in the clasping of the baby’s fingers the evil spirit 
pussed quite from Yabel McQuhirr. 

And when by the open door of the lantern, he smoothed out the paper that 
had been in the dead woman’s fingers, he read the words: 


“This is to bear testimony that I Abel McQuhirr the younger, take Alli- 
son Baillie to be my wedded wife. Done in the presence of the under- 


signed witnesses. ABEL McQuHIRR, 
John Lorraine. 
Ro Grier. May the third, 18— 


So in the day when Yabel McQuhirr defied God and hardened his heart, 
God sent unto him His mercy in the shape of a young child. Then after 
that the grave had claimed its dead, the heart of Yabel was softened and 
these two dwelt on in the empty house with great content. 
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GIF 


By Frank L, STANTON. 


I. 


HRIS’MUS gif’, ol’ moster! heah we is in line: 
All dese pickaninnies, f'um heah ter dar, is mine! 
Ain't no better tu’n-out in all de lan’ dan dis: 
Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster—Chris’mus gif’, ol miss! 


Il. 


Chris'mus gif’, ol’ moster, fer ever li'l’ lamb; 

In don’t fergit dey mammy; en de ol’ man want his 
dram! at 

He ain't drinked none sence Chris’mus a year ago f'um 
dis: 

Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster—Chris’mus gif’, ol’ miss! 


III. 
You ’member w’en de war wuz, en you gone away ter 
fight, 
En lef’ de ol’ plantation? Dar wuz mo’nin’ day en 
night ; 
W’en you kiss de li'l’ chillun, en march wid sword en 
gun, 
You tol’ me ter take keer er dem, en dat des what I 
done! 
IV. 


1’ miss, she takin’-on so—ez lonesome ez kin be 

"Way up dar in de big house, wid de 
chillun roun’ her knee 

A-cryin fer dey daddy—dem orphant 
li'l’ ones !— 

En des can’t see him yander, in de black 
smoke er de guns. 
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V. 
En w’en come you wuz wounded, en come home f’um de fight, 
De ol’ man lif’ you in his arms, en nussed you day en night ; 


En still stay by you w’en dey say my people’s time wuz free 
En dey follered Mister Sherman on de big road ter de sea. 


VI. 


Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster! De fiddle gwine ter play 

De ol’-time Georgy breakdown, en “Chillun, Cl’ar de Way!” 

En you gwine ter see some dancin’ w’en I flings my foots—lak’ dis! 
Chris'mus gif’, ol’ moster—Chris’mus gif’, ol’ miss! 


THE SCOUT. 
By E. Hoven. 


This story is the first of the series written for FRANK LESLIE’s PopULAR MONTHLY, by 
the accomplished author of ‘‘ The Story of the Cowboy,” ‘‘ The Girl at the Half-Way 
House,”’ etc. The hero of each story is a typical character of the earlier West, now so 
rapidly changing under modern industria] conditions ; and from the simple and straight- 
forward handling of his subjects it is easy to guess that Mr. Hough has drawn a series of 
actual portraits taken from the life he knows so well. In the present instance, we believe, 
the facts regarding the capture of Little Wolf's band are related just as they were given to 
the author by Billy Jackson, the half-breed Piegan, who practically effected the capture, 
Jackson was one of Reno's scouts at the fateful battle of the Little Big Horn, in which 
Custer was lost. He led a life daring and adventurous throughout, though his character 
remained to the last one of great simplicity and lovableness. He died only last year, hardly 
a middle-aged man, at his home on the Black Foot reservation in Montana. —THE EpiTor. 


HE confederacy of the powerful northern tribes, which in 
1876 was temporarily so successful, was two years later a 
disrupted and discredited enterprise. Many of the Chey- 
ennes were prisoners, deported for life to the far-off country 
of the Indian Nations of the South. The Sioux, with their 
faith and fanaticism much shaken, were scattered, their 
leader a fugitive beyond the British line. The Army posts 
had crept still further into the West, while all the time the 
rolling flood of white civilization was pressing at the edge 

of the lands west of the Missouri river, a region for the most part still wild 

and fascinatingly unknown. 

Late in 1878 word came to all the Army posts policing the western 
country, that Dull Knife, the Cheyenne chief, had broken away from the In- 
dian territory with a strong band, and was headed for the far North. It was 
necessary to catch him quickly as possible, and teach him obedience to the 
new order of things. 

But, before Dull Knife could be caught. he must be found. During autumn, 
hundreds of terrorized grangers in Kansas and Nebraska heard of him. In 
the winter a detachment of the Army heard of him and caught him in the 
sand hills of Nebraska. There was fighting, and men were killed on both 
sides, but the ragged column of fugitives writhed out of the hand of the 
Army, slipped away and escaped, still headed for the North, though now un- 
der another leader. In the spring of 1879, Little Wolf was known to be 
somewhere between the Black Hills and the Yellowstone. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to look at the map, or still better, to ride a horse across this 
country, will observe that this description was somewhat indefinite. 

In this situation the commander of the post on the Yellowstone sent for 
Billy, a young half-breed scout, who had earlier done him good service, and 
to him said in effect: “Find the Cheyvennes.” This Billy confidently under- 
took to do. To him there seemed no particular hardship in the trip, except 
that of saying good-bye to the Colonel's daughter, who was just at that time 
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cultivating his acquaintance for her own amusement, after the easy ways of 
a place and time where amusements were few. Her, the first white lady to 
winter with the regiment on the Indian frontier, every man in the post wor- 
shipped, near or far, from private O'Brien to the K. O. himself. They saw 
the woman, perhaps, not the epoch. 

Billy and Fleury, another half-breed, with a Sioux scout, made up the 
party. . They crossed the Yellowstone on the ice in the early spring, and 
struck off to the east and south, into the country lying above the Belle 
Fourche, and along Hole-in-the-Rock Creek. Indian in garb -and look, 
these men were now in practice Indians following the trail of war. To their 
eyes there was visible a great panorama which the eyes of the general at the 
post could not see. The general might find given points upon a*paper map. 


** ALL THREE, WITH BLANKET AND MOCCASIN, SWEPT AND STAMPED AT THE FIRE.” 
7 Drawn by E. W. Deming. 
These men knew no paper map, but they saw none the less in their own 
minds, a great map of all this wide country, from the Roche Jaune to the far 
Hills, where men found heavy sand. They knew the map of the American 
buffalo range, and saw spread out its vast expanse of hill and prairie and 
stream. They knew the line of good grass and water, and saw where a pony 
with its travois could best travel. They saw on this map, their map, what 
the general could not see on his, the wide, plain mark of Little Wolf’s trail, 
ragged, curving, forking, zigzagging northward into that upper west, which 
the Cheyennes knew and loved so well. Here this trail must cross, fifty miles 
on the one side or the other; which was nothing. It must come here, where 
Billy put down his finger, arrogantly, on the wide desert of the upper range. 
To this imaginary line Billy and his men clung persistently, passing it, doub- 
Io 
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ling back to it, following along it like hounds running scent still faint. The 
height of the grass, the speed of a pony, these things figured it plainly that 
soon the Cheyennes must come. 

On such a quest as this, these spies of the Army in crossing a suspected 
country traveled largely during the night time. When they slept it was 


‘“ THESE ARE FRIENDS.” 
Drawn by E. W. Deming. 


with scant covering, and when they ate it was of meagre fare, though fat 
animals ranged the wild pasture-land all about them. They dared not build 
a fire by day or night, for fear of thus giving notice of their presence. For 
some days Billy and his men lived in this way, not daring to cook food, not 
daring to ride abroad in daylight along the higher ridges whence they could 
see most, but where they could most readily be seen. In the thickets, along 
the coulées, they lay or crept like wolves living on the range. It was coffee 
which was their undoing. Fleury mutinied for coffee, and Billy himself 
longed desperately for a cup of the beverage which all Army men learn te 
love. 

“What is the harm?” said Fleury to Billy one afternoon. “There is no 
person within miles of us. We can make a chip fire in the coulee and put it 
out in half an hour. My heart is weak.” The Sioux also said that his heart 
would be far stronger if he had some meat. Billy at length yielded. 

“All right, Fleury,” said he, “go ahead, but don’t make any smoke. While 
you are making coffee I will just take a turn along the bluff and keep a look- 
out.” 

The yearning for coffee was strong in Billy’s soul, and he rode picket but 
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briefly. But when he turned back it was a bad sight that fell upon his eye. 
Fleury and the Sioux, in picketing out their animals, had for the moment 
left the fire unguarded, and it had taken on ambitions of its own. As Billy 
looked, a thin line of flame and smoke was eating out into the dried grass 
that covered the ground. 

“Heh! Heh!” cried Billy, as he quirted his pony up to the bivouac. “You 
fools!) What have you done now?” So they all three, with blanket and 
moccasin swept and stamped at the fire as best they could, until finally they 
checked and stopped it. Only a thin mist of light blue smoke hung over the 
little ravine, though the smell of smoke was in the air. Yet the smell of cof- 
fee likewise arose; and if one have coffee, he may scoff at danger. 

An hour later, Billy, still uneasy, rode again to the crest of the ridge which 
lay beyond the camp. He was thinking it was nearly time for Little Wolf 
to be in that part of the country. He was thinking also of the horse and the 
hundred dollars which had been promised him beside his pay in case he lo- 
cated Little Wolf's band. Possibly he was thinking of yet other things 


‘YOU SHALL SLEEP IN MY LODGE.” 


Drawn by E. W. Deming. 
aside from his profession. Certainly he was not expecting what actually 
occurred. Out of the tall grass, near the top of the ridge, there arose the 
forms of four Cheyenne bucks, who dropped their blankets, and taking a 
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good knee rest, covered him with their rifles. That they did not shoot at 
once was no doubt due to the fact that Billy was himself, to all appearances, 
an Indian, and they knew not whether friend or foe. Ifa friend, they needed 
him. 

To meet this swift emergency, Billy needed to be both rapid and correct, 
though indeed much had been arranged for him. His rifle was under his 
leg, and it took but a flash to see that diplomacy and not war was the course 
for him to follow. Without a shade of hesitation he tossed his right hand in 
the air and rode directly on toward the four Cheyennes, accosting them as 
friends. Puzzled, they suspended their trigger fingers for the moment, their 
ardent eyes taking in every detail, his blanket, his dark skin, his black hair 
hanging on his shoulders and dressed after the fashion of the Sioux. Billy's 
was the master mind in this little drama. Knowing that a shot from Fleury 
would be his own death warrant, even though it saved Fleury’s life, he 
forthwith forestalled any such contingency. 

“Men!” he called out to his companions, “come on, here are some friends 
come to visit us. Come in peace. These are friends.” He spoke in the 
Sioux language, for he realized that he and his men must pass as Sioux, and 
as friends of the Cheyennes. The Cheyenne tongue he understood but im- 
perfectly, whereas the Sioux language was to him easy as though native. He 
and his men must be anything but scouts. Billy waited until Fleury and the 
Sioux had joined the unwinking coterie at the top of the ridge. Then, with 
unperturbed countenance, in the presence of his friends, he announced in 
sign talk that they were three Sioux who had come down into that country 
ona little horse-stealing expedition. The Cheyennes were troubled, but still 
kept their weapons bearing on the three men who were now virtually -their 
prisoners. 

“Have you seen any soldiers?” asked one of the Cheyennes. 

“No,” said Billy; “we have not seen any, and do not know where they 
are. What people are you—Cheyennes?” ‘The’ captors assented. They 
were passing through the country, they said. Their chief was Little Wolf, 
the Cheyenne. 

“Brothers,” said Billy, “I am glad! Last winter a man came from far to 
the South, who said that Dull Knife had fought the soldiers; that Little Wolf 
was leading the people further to the North. You have come far, and there 
are few of my people here to meet you. I and these young men are Sioux, 
allies and brothers of the Cheyennes. We would be glad to see your chief, 
and to tell him what we know of news in the North.” Billy knew very well 
that he and his men would be taken before the chief, whether they wanted to 
go or not, provided that their captors did not conclude to kill them on the 
spot. It was a very artificial and constrained friendship which was thus 
established, but it was better than hostility. The entire party rode off to- 
ward the Cheyenne Camp, but the four Cheyennes, with their rifles at a 
ready, intimated that their friends and brothers would better ride in front. 
And thus it was that Billy came to the camp of the chief he had set out to 
capture. 

At the camp the prisoners were disarmed. A motley crowd of angry men 
encircled them, and again they were covered, this time with many rifles. 
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‘*aT HIS FIRST SHOT, HE WAS LUCKY ENOUGH TO CRIPPLE AN ANTELOPE. 
Drawn by E. W. Deming. 

Little Wolf himself pushed through the crowd barely in time to save their 
lives. Him Billy addressed with dignity, apparently unmoved by the 
menacing crowd of young men who pushed up, each eager to have the first 
blow. To Little Wolf Billy calmly repeated his story, and in his narrative he 
received aid from a singular and unexpected source. There was a Sioux 
woman, for some reason or other, traveling with the Cheyennes, and this 
woman, although in her heart she knew very much better, asserted stoutly 
that Billy was a Sioux. Billy hardly had time to be grateful to her, or to 
ponder upon the mysterious reasons which sometimes sway a woman's heart. 

It was now diplomat meet diplomat. Little Wolf knew it would be 
simplest to kill these prisoners, and not be bothered with them on the trail. 
But suppose they were really Sioux, what would Sitting Bull say to that? 
Upon the other hand, if they were really scouts for the soldiers, might not 
their death be later avenged by the white man’s rope. Little Wolf knew his 
risks. He was patriarch, general and diplomat all in one. Therefore he 
ordered his young men to put up their guns, though cautioning Billy not to 
wander far from the camp. 

“Let your two young men have a lodge by themselves tonight,” he said 
to Billy. “You shall sleep in my lodge.” 

That evening wit fenced with wit, as Billy and Little Wolf talked. Little 
Wolf wanted to know if Sitting Bull was still across the line, whether he 
would come back again, and what the soldiers would do if he did come back. 
“My own people,” said he, “did not come North to fight. We came because 
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we were not happy. We want to see the buffalo. We want to go into a 
country where we can live as we used to live. We are not afraid, but we are 
fewer than we were when we started last year when the grass was getting 
gray. Weare few, but the Cheyennes are always warriors.” Thus this wily 
leader, with consummate art, spoke always with a double tongue, one for 
Billy, if he were Sioux, and one for Billy if he were scout. Yet often he 
showed his anxiety by the repeated question : “Where are the soldiers?” He 
was ignorant of affairs in the North. Under all this Billy smoked, looked 
grave, and, with his life the price of a slip, lied with dignity and deliberation. 
So he lay down to sleep that night still living, but by no means comforted. 

The morning brought new danger. A wide slit seamed the side of the 
lodge where Fleury and the Sioux had slept. They were gone, and their 
horses with them! Louder than ever rose the clamorings of the people for 
the death of this tall man, who claimed to be a Sioux, but who was really a 
liar and a spy, as the other two had been. Even Little Wolf was enraged. 

“Now, you see, those men have gone to tell the soldiers,” said he. Billy 
knew this was true, but he assumed carelessness. 

“Only a very foolish person would think that,” said he, boldly. “I and my 
men are all this morning what we were last night. We are the friends of the 
Cheyennes. The trouble is, your young men have talked so much of killing 
us that these men have grown afraid of your way of treating friends. They 
have thought they would be safer if they ran away. If I could have seen 
them I would have told them not to be afraid.” 

What could the most suspicious host do against argument like this? Billy 
was alive that day and that night, and alive the following morning, some 
distance further to the north along the trail. He had so far outgeneraled the 
enemy as to leave him unconscious of defeat. It was necessary that day 
that the Cheyennes should make a hunt in order to kill meat, for their sup- 
plies were gone. Some of the young men who rode out on the side of the 
column of march, came in without being able to ki any of the antelope they 
had seen. With a judicious touch of scorn in his voice, Billy said that he 
would like to show those young men how a Sioux could hunt. “Your 
hunters have been in the South so long they have forgotten how to shoot!" 
he said. As he hadtexpected, this nettled Little Wolf's pride. 

“No Sioux is a better hunter than a Cheyenne!” said he. “If you think 
that you can shoot, perhaps it would be well for you to go out and show us.” 

“Good!” said Billy, “I will go. Of course, this old trail pony you have 
given me to ride might be all right for a woman to load with lodge poles, but 
it is hardly fit for a hunter to ride. Give me my own horse and rifle.” 

“Go then,” said Little Wolf. And he gave Billy his horse and rifle, though 
retaining, either through economy or cunning, all of his cartridges but six. 

The hunters rode off toward a band of antelope, which drifted away across 
the plain in their ghostlike fashion. Knowing the habit of this animal of ad- 
hering to a certain line of flight after it has determined it, the hunting party 
were soon all riding at full speed to intersect the course of the game as it 
ran. Some threw themselves from their horses and opened fire, while others 
pressed yet further on in the attempt to get into close range. Billy was not 
of this divided party, but was conducting a pursuit of his own in quite the 
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opposite direction, where two antelope had left the main body and were 
heading off to broken country on the left. At his first shot he was lucky 
enough to cripple an antelope, and far more lucky not to kill it outright. 
Precious, indeed, did it suddenly become in his eyes, as he followed it at 
speed, firing at it again once, twice, thrice and four times, until he had 
crowded it far away up into a shallow coulée, more than half a mile from the 
rest of the hunt. Little Wolf, sitting his pony far behind the chase, grinned 
at the boasting of this Sioux who could not kill his meat in five shots. But 
he heard no sixth shot, though he saw no antelope stumble and fall. What 
he and others saw was Billy, leaning on his horse’s neck, passing the wound- 
ed antelope unheeded, and lashing his horse into a headlong and straight 
forward flight. Diplomacy was no more in Billy’s brain. The resourceful 
soul of the borderman had triumphed to the point of winning the one chance 
he asked. Behind him wasted the profuse curses, the scanty ammunition, . 
the weak ponies of pursuit, but Billy knew his own horse was stronger than 
any that followed, so he sat down and rode steadily until the pattering fire 
died away, until the red and yellow dirty cavalcade all blended into one dull 
color, and so spun itself into a line, and faded away upon the plain. 

All that day and 
far into the night 
Billy rode. He knew 
that the troops from 
the Post would soon 
be out hot foot after 
Little Wolf. And 
by a_ wide circle 
of his trail from the 
head of the Powder 
river, he finally met 
the column, hailing 
the sight of the dis- 
tant dust cloud as 
deliverance, after 
more than ninety 
miles of travel with- 
out food. Hollow- 
faced and red-eyed 
he was when he met 
the captain, but 
there was no time 
for condolence until 
Little Wolf should 
be taken. 

And so, a_ few 
days later and sixty 
miles further to the 
north, Little Wolf 


‘* THEIR MARCH OF OVER A THOUSAND MILES,” 
Drain by E. W. Deming. was headed off, 
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rounded up and captured, surrendering forty-two lodges of his people, after 
their march of over a thousand miles from the white man’s country, back to 
the country which had once been their own. Little Wolf was a sad-faced 
general that day, but upon his soul seemed to sit one main regret, to wit: 
that he had not killed the tall man who had claimed to be a Sioux. When 
he saw Billy his face flamed. “Liar!” he cried. “Liar and traitor!” 

But perhaps Billy was hypnotic. In a few moments he had once more 
brought Little Wolf to his own way of thought. . 

“What I did, friend,” said Billy, “was in war. You would have done the 
same. In war, a man does not show his heart to others. Is this not true?” 

Little Wolf was humiliated, but at heart just. Finally he admitted that he 
might have done as much had he been the prisoner. 

“Listen, Little Wolf,” said Billy, as they sat at night talking by the fire. 
“T have not sought to harm you yourself. I have not stolen your women or 
your horses. What I have done was for the good of you and your people. 
The young men of the Great Father are as the buffalo once were upon these 
plains. You can not number them. You have been in the South. I have 
found you, to tell you that the land you wished to see is not as it was. The 
buffalo are going far away, far, very far,—e—-e—e—e (his hands drawn far 
apart), so far that your best buffalo callers will never again be able to call 
them back. At the village of the soldiers on the river there is a woman with 
yellow hair, in this land where once the hair of all women was black. This 
is new medicine the white men have, and it is too strong.” 

Little Wolf's head sank on his breast. ‘The times have truly changed!” 
he said. “If the buffalo have gone far away, what then shall my people do?” 

The fate of a people was in the question and its answer. Billy, half white 
and wholly Sphinx, was yet half red, and the bitterness of the reply given 
by his empty, shaken hand sank into his own heart as well as that of the 
chief before him. They sat long by the fire in silence, until finally the voice 
of the bugle swung out into the air, and the call of “Taps” sounded wide 
across the plain. ‘Goto sleep! Go to sleep!” sang this new voice, whose 
mandate governed now over a thousand miles of country, from which the 
buffalo were gone. It was cradle song for the yellow-haired woman at the 
Army post, and she lay down in peace and confidence, mindful of watchful 
cordons cast far about upon the one hand and the other. For those who 
kept watch, for those who waited reveille, what thought for the chance 
shapeless blot upon the ground, where the broken leader of a people had 
drawn his blanket over his face? What matter for the many formless blots, 
lying silent, sleeping, over the wide tange where once the tribes had their 
hunting ground? For them could sound no reveille. 

Four days later three of the captured Cheyennes were found dead in their 
cell at the guard house. They had hanged themselves with the thongs of 
their moccasins. Little Wolf looked at the bodies. 

“Now, you see!” said he. ‘The medicine of my young men was strong. 
They have gone upon a long trail.” Billy, scout of the Army, Sphinx, fatal- 
ist and philosopher, was silent for a time before he answered ; then he said :-— 

“They shall be buried in new blankets. Their medicine was strong.” 


LIFE SAVING & 


ON THE 


GREAT LAKES | 


By Wiiuiam Davenport Hutpert. 


mea isn’t often that Uncle Sam’s 
| life-savers are shipwrecked 
and have to be hauled ashore 
in the breeches buoy, but 
that is what happened one 
stormy night to the keeper and most of 
the surfmen of the Cleveland Station— 
a station which has on its record some 
‘notable rescues and some narrow escapes 
from death in the performance of duty. 

Natural harbors are not very numerous along the twenty-five hundred 
miles of coast-line on the United States side of the Great Lakes. Of arti- 
ficial ones there are a good many, but most of them are merely rivers which 
have been dredged out to the necessary depth, and the mouths of which are 
guarded by piers or breakwaters. The entrances are usually narrow, and 
when a schooner comes driving in under a triple-reefed fore-sail, flying from 
the wrath of a northwester, it is not the easiest thing in the world to pass 
without mishap through the strait gate that lies between the harbor-beacons. 
The consequence is that a very large number of wrecks take place close to 
port, and many of the life-saving stations are situated at or near these 
manufactured harbors. 

On the night of the 31st of October, 1883, the schooner Sophia Minch 
came down across Lake Erie, bringing a cargo of iron ore from Marquette. 
It was blowing a gale, and just as she arrived off Cleveland her rudder was 
disabled by a heavy sea. Both anchors were let go, and she came to outside 
the breakwater and hoisted a signal for assistance. A couple of tugs started 
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BACKGROUND 


out to bring her in, and, think- 
ing that there would probably 
be trouble, Keeper Goodwin 
went with them, taking all but 
one of his surfmen. Reaching 
the schooner, the life-savers 
managed to board her, at much 
risk and with great difficulty, 
leaving only Surfman Distel 
on one of the tugs to assist in 
handling the ropes. The tow- 
lines were made fast and the 
anchors tripped, but they had 
hardly started for the harbor- 
entrance whenthe jerking of the 
vessel in the rough and dangerous sea broke both hawsers, and before the 
anchors could take hold again she had drifted so far toward land that the 
tugs could not reach her. She was leaking, and the seas were breaking over 
her with such violence that the men could do little at the pumps for fear of 
being washed overboard ; and, worst of all, in a little while she began to drag. 
It was a rocky shore toward which she was drifting, but fortunately the lake- 
bottom beneath her was of sand and the water no deeper than the full height 
of her hull. The captain consulted the keeper, and they decided to scuttle 
her where she lay. Auger-holes were bored in the deck, the water poured in, 
and she settled till she lay just awash, while the men took to the rigging and 
waited for help. 

Meanwhile the tugs had gone back to the harbor, and Surfman Distel and 
the one man who had been left in the station were hustling around in the en- 
deavor to pick up a volunteer crew to assist them in rescuing their com- 
rades. It was not an easy task at two or three o’clock in the morning, but 
they finally got hold of the lighthouse-keeper, the customs inspector and 
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three others. The life-savers and the men whom they had risked their lives 
to help were clinging wearily to the rigging when a shot from the Lyle gun 
went whizzing by, squarely over the vessel, and a light rope dropped just 
abaft the foremast. The hawser and whip-block were quickly hauled out 
and made fast, and in a few minutes more the breeches buoy came sliding 
through the darkness. The keeper went ashore first to oversee the oper- 
ations on the beach, and the others followed one by one till only Surfman 
Hatch was left on the foremast, and another surfman and a sailor in the 
mizzen-rigging. Between them the sea was breaking over the midships por- 
tion of the vessel with great violence, and the main-boom and gaff were 
swinging back and forth across the deck and threatening to knock the life 
out of any one who should come in their way. Surfman Distel then volun- 
teered to go out and consult Hatch as to the best means of saving the two 
men aft. They talked it over, and Hatch determined,to try to make his way 
to the mizzen-mast, and, if possible, bring them back with him. He reached 
the stern without mishap, but at such great risk that it seemed foolhardy to 
attempt to return. Distel waited a little while, and then, as no one ap- 
peared, he went ashore to report to the keeper. The situation was worse 
than before, for now there were three men aft instead of two. It was decided 
that the only way of rescuing them was to throw another line to the mizzen- 
rigging. But now a new difficulty presented itself. They had not enough 
ropes and tackle. The problem was solved by Distel’s making another trip 
to the wreck and casting the whip-block loose from the foremast, to which 
it had been made fast. He and the block were hauled back to the beach to- 
gether, another shot was fired with unerring accuracy from the Lyle gun, 
and the three men were safely brought ashore, Hatch last of all. The vessel 
went to pieces and was a total loss. 
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Speaking of the breeches buoy, one of the most remarkable rescues ever 
made with it, either on fresh water or salt, was that of the passengers and 
crew of the steamer C2ty of Duluth, wrecked while attempting to enter the 
harbor of St. Joseph in a westerly gale on the night of January 26, 1898. 
Navigation was closed, except for a very few steamers plying across Lake 
Michigan, and the surfmen of the St. Joseph Life-Saving Station had been 
laid off for the winter; but the keeper hastily called them together, and with 
the help of a small army of volunteers, they set up their Lyle gun and ap- 
paratus on the end of the long, ice- 
covered harbor-pier. The first shot 
fell short, but the second was success- 
ful. Thirty-nine times the buoy went 
out to the steamer, bringing back 
forty people. 
One woman, who 
had lately passed 
through a surgi- 
cal operation, 
had to be car- 
ried ashore in 
the arms of a 
surfman. An- 
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other, seventy-five years 
of age, was slightly in- 
jured by a large piece of 
drift-ice, as the hawser 
sagged and dipped her 
in the water. But no one was drowned, and no one was seriously hurt; 
and next day it was better to wear a life-saver's uniform in St. Joseph 
than the sweater of a victorious football team on the night after a 
college match 

The United States Life-Saving Service, as at present organized, is only 
thirty years of age. Previous to 1870, on both the lakes and the ocean, the 
government supplied only the old “life-boat stations,” all of which were with- 
out paid crews, and many without keepers. They were simply small boat- 
houses, just large enough to shelter a boat, a life-car, a mortar for throwing 
a line from the shore to a wreck, and a few other necessary articles. It was 
expected that whenever the necessity arose a volunteer crew would assemble 
and make use of the boat and apparatus in saving lives, but in places where 
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there were no keepers to look after them, they were often made use of in 
other and very different ways. Some of the boats disappeared entirely, and 
were probably stolen, and many were allowed to go to ruin through neglect 
and abuse. It is a matter of official record that one was systematically bor- 
rowed by the neighbors and made to do duty alternately as a trough for mix- 
ing mortar and a tub for scalding hogs. 

The government at last woke up and decided that there must be a little 
more system about its efforts to save the lives of shipwrecked mariners. The 
coasts of Long Island and New 
Jersey were first cared for, and 
in 1874 Congress passed a bill 
authorizing the establishment 
of fourteen regular life-saving 
stations and sixteen life-boat 
stations on the lakes, with keep- 
ers for. all of them at the 
munificent 
salary of two 
hundred dol- 
lars a year. 
Whenever a 
wreck occur- 
red at a life- 


CAPSIZING, 


boat sta- 
tion the 
boat was 
to be man- 
ned by a vol- 
unteer crew, 
but the members of the crew 
were to be drilled from time 
to time by the keeper, and 
were to receive pay for their RIGHTING THE SURF-BOAT, 

services on occasions when lives were actually saved. These stations 
were provided with self-righting, self-bailing life-boats, of the heavy 
English pattern, and with life-cars, mortars and so forth. Later on, surf- 
boats of lighter build were added to the equipments on account of their 
greater handiness, especially in making long journeys overland to the 
scene of distant wrecks. 

Out of this beginning has arisen the present Life-Saving Service of the 
Great Lakes. There are now nearly sixty stations, and all but one or two 
have paid crews. Many of the station houses have been enlarged or rebuilt, 
equipments have been improved, salaries increased, and the whole tone of 
the service raised by stricter regulations and better remuneration. 

Perhaps the immense value of a trained crew and an adequate equipment 
had never been better illustrated than at the wrecks of the steamer Robert 
Wallace and her consort, the schooner David |Vallace, near Marquette, 
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Lake Superior, in the fall of 1886. Both vessels struck at about one o’clock 
in the morning of November 18th, in one of the worst storms that ever came 
“sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water.”” At daybreak they were discovered 
lying about four hundred yards off the beach, with the seas breaking over 
them, and the steamer, especially, in great danger. A crowd of people came 
down from the city, six miles away, and every effort was made to reach and 
rescue the crews, but without success. A yawl tried it first, and twice she 
put out into the breakers with a line in tow, only to be beaten back and 
nearly swamped. Then a steam tug attempted to reach them from the harbor, 
and failed. In the afternoon some one suggested that there was an old mor- 
tar stored in a powder-mill near the city, and that it might be possible to fire 
a cannon-ball over the wrecks. A team was sent to fetch it, and while the 
crowd waited, another trial was made with a skiff, with no better success than 
before. The sailors themselves attached lines to water-butts and threw them 
into the lake, in the hope that they would drift to shore, but the under-tow 
caught them and swept them away. The mortar proved to be spiked, and 
much valuable time was lost in drilling a vent, so that it was six o'clock in 
the evening when it finally arrived on the beach. Darkness had come, but 
the crowd had lighted huge bonfires, and through the whirling snow the 
sailors could see a restless multitude moving up and down the beach, evi- 
dently intent on their rescue. The mortar was greeted with enthusiastic 
cheers, and was quickly placed in position and made ready for firing. At the 
first shot the powder charge was so light that the thirty-two-pound ball with 
the line attached fell into the water only fifty feet away. At the second it 
was made so heavy that the old gun burst into a hundred pieces. Fortu- 
nately no one was hurt. 

It seemed an almost hopeless case, but there was still one resource—the 
life-savers at the Portage Lake Ship Canal Station, one hundred and ten 
miles away to the west. The railway officials had already taken the matter 
in hand, and half an hour before midnight a special train pulled into Mar- 
quette, white, shapeless, and almost buried in accumulated snow, bearing 
the crew, their life-boat, and their Lyle gun. In spite of the storm and the 
drifts, they had made a part of the run at the rate of nearly a mile a minute. 
Teams and men were waiting to take them the last few miles, and by one 
o'clock in the morning they were on the beach and ready for business. 


LIFEBOAT UNDER SAIL. 
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LAUNCHING THE SURF-BOAT. 


LIFE BOAT ON LAGOON WITH ON THE WAYS READY FOP 
OARS TOSSED, LAUNCHING. 


Even now things did not go as smoothly as could have been wished. In 
some way the boat’s rudder had been injured in taking her from the carriage, 
and the keeper decided to try the gun and the life-lines. The darkness was 
still intense and the gale furious, but the snow had ceased, and at the first 
shot the line fell squarely across the steamer, amidships. It might as well 
have staved ashore. Every sea swept over the middle and after part of the 
wreck in an avalanche of water, and the sailors, who were all gathered in and 
near the wheel-house, dared not venture aft to haul out the hawser and whip- 
block. Then the life-boat was launched, in the hope that the injured rudder 
would stand till the wreck was reached. It gave out almost immediately, and 
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she had to put back for repairs. Another shot was fired from the Lyle gun, 
with the same result as before. But at daybreak the life-boat was ready for 
another trial, and this time she went through, made three trips, and brought 
every man ashore. The surf was tremendous; there were two dangerous 
reefs to be crossed; the boat filled repeatedly and was quickly covered with 
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ice, and before the work was done the rudder gave out again; but she won 
in spite of everything. 

In the first forty-eight hours of that storm more than thirty wrecks were 
reported from around the lakes, and nearly forty lives were lost, but the 
men of the Robert and David |Waillace were landed in safety, thanks to Uncle 
Sam’s life-savers and to the railway men who brought them through a hun- 
dred miles of winter storm on their splendid mission of courage. . 

The men of the service are sometimes called upen to save lives en- 
dangered on waters which are not supposed to be navigable. Such was the 
case when the keeper and four surfmen of the Point Betsey Station, armed 
with shovels and hoisting tackle, rescued a neighbor’s horse from the well 
into which he had fallen. In fact, there is hardly anything which the life- 
savers are not called on to do. Now they are fighting a fire; now they are 
stopping a runaway horse on a drive near the lake shore ; now the crew of an 
island station launches a boat and brings a doctor from the mainland to care 
for a sick girl; now they are heading off a stray cow that has taken to the 
lake with the full intention of swimming across from Michigan to Wisconsin 
in search of a calf that has gone where the good calves go; and now they are 
picking up a luckless aeronaut, whose balloon has come down in the water 
instead of on land, or perhaps bringing his dead body to the shore. 
Attempts at suicide give them a good deal of employment; and only a few 
days ago a surfman of the Old Chicago Station told me his crew _had lately 
taken a dead man from the river and found his pockets full of stones. 

Not only are passengers and sailors rescued, but it often happens that 
through the efforts of Uncle Sam's boys the owners are spared a heavy 
wrecking bill. No craft that floats is too insignificant to be given assistance 
whenever and wherever she may need it. Today a five-thousand-ton steamer 
is in distress; tomorrow the engineer of a tiny fishing tug drops dead of 
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heart disease, and the master, who is the only other man aboard, is helped 
into port by a surfman; and next day an apparently empty skiff drifts away 
from the beach, and one of the station boats goes out and picks it up, to find 
a drunken man lying in the bottom. As to the yachts that every summer go 
cruising up and down the lakes, the life-savers are their good angels. 

In 1887, and again in 1889, Northwestern University celebrated Thanks- 
giving Day in a very unique fashion. The university buildings stand on the 
western beach of Lake Michigan, and on the southeastern corner of the cam- 
pus is the Evanston Life-Saving Station, whose surfmen, all but one, 
are students of Northwestern. One of their celebrations, that of ’89, 
brought each man in the crew a gold medal. 

Shortly after midnight on that November morning, Keeper Lawson re- 
ceived a telegram reading: “There is a large vessel ashore off Fort Sheridan. 
Come!” Fort Sheridan was eight or ten miles to the north, and it took the 
life-savers several hours to make the journey, carrying their surf-boat on a 
wagon over bad roads and through drifting snow. The vessel proved to 
be the steamer Calumct, from Buffalo, with eighteen men in the crew and 
sixteen hundred tons of coal under the hatches. She lay about a thousand 
yards from the beach, with the seas breaking over the greater portion of her 
hull and covering her with a rapidly increasing mass of ice, for it was blow- 
ing a gale from the northeast, and the thermometer stood at only ten degrees 
above zero. The sailors had found a temporary shelter in and around the 
vilot-house, but to venture aft would have been certain death, and there was 
no telling how soon she would go to pieces. A powerful wrecking tug from 
Chicago had already made a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to reach her, 
ana, after fighting her way against the heavy sea and through the gale and 
the blinding snow to within eight miles of Fort Sheridan, had been obliged 
to give it up and put back, reaching port a great, irregular mass of ice, even 
her pilot-house covered so thickly that her lamps had to be chopped out. 

But where steam had failed, bone and muscle triumphed. TI wish IT had 
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space to tell you all the details of that fight—how two shots were fired 
from the Lyle gun, only to fall a long distance short ; how a company of sol- 
diers from the fort and a large party of men from the neighboring town 
helped lower the surf-boat down the bold, precipitous bluff that forms the 


lake shore: how she filled three times before she got away from the beach; 
il 
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and how she was nearly thrown end over end in crossing the inner bar, and 
was carried far to leeward before she was fairly under way again. Up and 
down, up and down, over the charging billows, pulling their hearts out, 
fighting for every inch, now making a foot or two and now driven back 
avain, till little by little they neared the wreck. To do such a thing in warm 
weather is one thing, and one that takes endurance and muscle and pluck; 
but to do it when the thermometer registers twenty-two degrees below freez- 
ing, when the flying spray is turning your clothing to ice-armor, when the 
wind goes through you like a spear, and when the icy oars slip and slide in 
the icy oar-locks,—that is another thing entirely, and a very different one. 
When at last they came up alongside the steamer, Captain Green greeteJ 
them with, “I never thought you would make it, boys!” 

Three times the surf-boat went out to the wreck, bringing in six men at 
cach trip, and when the work was done the surfmen were so benumbed and 
exhausted that they could hardly walk. If it had not been for the soldiers 
and civilians, the boat must have been left at the foot of the bluff. The 
Calumet broke up a few hours later, and next morning there was nothing 
left of her but the stem and sternpost sticking out of the water. 

That's how the Evanston crew earned their gold medals, and that’s the 
way Northwestern likes to keep Thanksgiving. 

In another way the Evanston Station has conferred a great benefit on the 
whole service, for it was keeper Lawson who invented the method of right- 
ing the Beebe-McClellan surf-boat, a large, staunch, handsome, self-bailing 
craft, which is now to be found at a great many stations, on salt water as well 
as fresh. When the District Superintendent presented their new boat to the 
I-vanston crew he told them that she had just one fault—there was no known 
way of righting her if by any accident she capsized. Captain Lawson turned 
it over in his mind, and in a short time evolved a scheme for turning the boat 
over in the water. The surfmen stand on one side of their inverted craft, 
facing the keel, leaning backward over the water, and pulling with all their 
might on ropes fastened to the opposite gunwale and thrown across her up- 
turned bottom. She rolls over like a saw-log, the water that she has picked 
up runs through the valves in the bottom and she is ready for business again. 
At every station where there is a Beebe-McClellan boat the crew is drilled in 
this method of righting her, but the men of the Evanston crew hold the 
record for quick work. They can capsize their craft, right her again and 
take their places on the thwarts, all in sixteen seconds. 

Sometimes the lives that are lost are those of the life-savers them- 
selves. One of the saddest sacrifices in the history of the service—because 
so utterly useless—was the loss of three men from the Grande Pointe au 
Sable Station, only three or four days before the wreck of the Artadne. At 
daybreak of a clear and intensely cold morning, with the thermometer at 
zero, the schooner 4. /. Dewey came around the point and hoisted her 
lag asa signal foratug. The halvyards caught when the ensign was at hali- 
mast, and the life-savers took it for a signal of distress, and ran out their 
surf-hboat. They launched without difficulty, but in crossing the outer bar 
a whitecap broke over the bow, partly filling the boat, and checking her 
speed. Before she could be brought head on another comber struck her 
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amidships, and the keeper, who was steering, was thrown down into the 
bottom of the boat. By this time she was fairly in the trough of the sea, and 
in a few seconds she rolled over, bottom up. One surfman was caught 
under her and was suffocated. The rest managed to hold on for over an 
hour, and the boat finally drifted near enough to the beach for them to get 
ashore; but the keeper and another surfman were so overcome by the cold 
that they died soon after reaching the land. So three brave men lost their 
lives because a schooner’s halyards fouled when her flag was half-way up. 
In spite of his heroism—or perhaps because of it—it isn’t the easiest thine 


LOADING THE SURF-BOAT ON WAGON FOR RETURN TO THE STATION, 


in the world to make a life-saver talk about his experiences. I once tried to 
get a surfman to tell me what was the worst wreck or the most thrilling 
rescue in which he had ever taken part; but he only grinned in a rather em- 
barrassed way, and said he didn’t know. One story, however, he related 
with considerable gusto, but it did not particularly concern himself. 

The station to which he belongs is considered a very hazardous one, ani 
the crew is composed entirely of single men. They had a married man there 
a year or two ago, but he didn't stay long. It seems that one dark night 
the man’s wife heard the boat rattling down into the water, and, filled with 
alarm for the safety of her spouse, who was probably going on some danger- 
ous errand, she ran out of the station, calling, “Adolph! Where is Adolph?” 

For a moment Adolph’s sense of the dramatic overcame his horse sense, 
and he shouted from the boat, “I’m right here! Standing by my duty!” 

Well, he was standing by his duty, and no doubt he was quite ready to do 
wonders if the opportunity offered. But the boys didn’t seem to see it in 
that light. They couldn’t control their risibilities, and they roasted poor 
Adolph so persistently and unmercifully that he finally resigned and left the 
station. All of which goes to show that you musn’t be melodramatic in the 
Life-Saving Service. 


TE CASE OF 
SAM 


now living sani mode sity. un- 


eventfully, in a little town in eastern 


Nebraska, where our placid prairie-civil- 
ization is at its best. His active days 
are nearly past; he loves to “putter round”’ in his 


model garden and orchard, but for the most part he 
has nothing to do save to contemplate a life well spent, 
and to enjoy its fruits. His usual companions are the 
children, whom he loves with an honest fervor, and 
who know him by the fond name of ‘‘ Uncle Mac'’— 
indeed, he is ‘‘ Uncle Mac’”’ to half the town. Given a good conscience concerning the 
past, and that is an ideal life. 

But there was a time when the good old man lived the ‘‘ strenuous life’’; not as a fad, 
but because it was in his blood and marrow, and he could not help it. He was one of the 
first to cross the Missouri river into Nebraska, when these lands were opened for settle- 
ment in 1854, and he played a man’s part throughout those great days when the history 
of our prairies was beginning, and when the pioneer was called upon to enact the rdle of 
the God of Things as They Are. 

Uncle Mac is not a ready or willing talker, when the talk relates to his own achieve- 
ments ; but this is a tale he told me one day, when we sat together within the grateful 
shelter of his orchard trees. 


“You lemme tell you a true word,” he said, in continuation of something 
that had gone before: “It ain’t the things that happens to a feller that makes 
hardship; it’s the way he looks at ‘em. I found that out, ’most the first 
thing, when I come to Nebrasky. I used to sleep a sight peacefuller than 
I’m goin’ to sleep tonight, when I'd lay out on the ground, all kinds o’ 
weather, with nothin’ but my blanket. Same princ’ple, I been a sight worse 
scared when I got a bumble-bee up the leg o’ my breeches than I was one 
time when I rode like blazes, three mile, when the Sioux run me into camp, 
with my right leg pinned fast to my saddle with an arrer. Just depends on 
how you look at it. An’ there was Sam Weeks, that I knowed when I was a 
scout. Did I ever tell you about him? 

“Sam, he come to our post with a batch o’ rookies that was sent out from 
Omaha, when we was policin’ the Platte country, time they was runnin’ the 
surveys. He was a funny chap, for a soldier. We was most of us pretty 
toler’ble stout an’ hearty; but Sam, he was a long, slim, wobbly kind of a 
critter, that hadn’t no more shape to him than a new-dropped lamb. He 
looked like the meat on him had been jerked. He walked with his shoulders 
all humped up, an’ his legs looked like they had six or seven j'ints in ‘em. 
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Me an’ him was in the same mess, so’s I got to know about him. He said 
he was from Conne'tikit; an’ before he j‘ined, he'd been knockin’ ‘round, 
more-less, an’ havin’ a pretty hard time of it. 

“Well, there was one blazin’ hot day at thé post when we was all out- 
doors, layin’ ’round in the shade; an’ | rec’lect | went in after bit to get my 
pipe, under my bunk, an’ there was Sam. He was layin’ in his bunk, an’ 
he'd got the dog-gonedest litter o’ books I’d ever seen—seemed like he'd 
got two in each hand, besides a lot more that was layin’ open in his lap, an’ 
down on the floor, an’ everywheres. When I come in on him it bothered 
him, an’ he started to scramble ‘em up an’ hide ’em under his blankets, till [ 
says, ‘What you doin’, Sam?’ ‘Oh, nothin’, he says. I never was much of 
a hand for books, but I picked up one that was layin’ handy, an’ started to 
turn back to where it commenced, an’ | seen ‘twas all printed out in some 
ernery kind o’ talk that looked to me like Chinee wash-tickets. I couldn't 
find a word I knowed, an’ pretty soon I says, ‘Sam, what kind o’ truck is it, 
anyway?’ an Sam says ‘twas Jew. ‘Jew?’ I says: ‘Your name don’t sound 
like a Jew name. Was your Ma one?’ ‘Nop,’ Sam says. ‘What you doin’ 
with a Jew book, then?’ I says, an Sam said he’d learnt to read Jew when 
he was to school. I guess I was pretty young. I thought he was coddin’ 
me, but I didn’t want to let on to him I didn’t know better, an’ so I 
picked up another one. I couldn't tell which was right side up! ‘Why, 
they're all Jew,’ I says; but Sam just laughed. ‘That one’s Greek,’ he says. 
Honest, he didn’t hardly have a United States book 
in the whole outfit, only two or three, an’ them was 
all tore, with the covers half off of °em, an’ mighty 
little account. I begun to feel kind o’ sorry for him! 
an’ after while, just to humor him, I begun tellin’ 
him about Sioux talk. He was 
mighty bright; I'll say that for 
him. It had took me most 
two year to pick up what 
little I knowed o’ Sioux; 
but he had it all learnt, 
every bit I told him, 
before supper-call, 
an’ he was tickled 
as a kid that’s got 
somethin’ new to 
play with. I reck- 
oned he must be 
powerful lonesome, 
mebbe, away off 
from his folks, with 
nothin’ but them 
dirty old foreigner 
books; an’ so next ‘© WHEN THE SIOUX RUN ME INTO CAMP WITH MY RIGIEE LES 
time I got where [ PINNED FAST 10 MY SADDLE WITH AN ARRER.” 
could, I bought him Drawn by HM. Baton, 
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anew one. | disremember the name of it, but ‘twas a powerful interestin’ 
book. | read it all through, before I give it to him. “Iwas bran-new, too, 
an’ all fixed out with red and blue on the outside, an’ some crackin’ goiod 
pictures in it. He was mighty tickled to get it, too; an’ seemed like after 
that, me an’ him got pretty well acquainted, an’ friendly. 

*But the more I knowed him, the curiouser he was. I liked most of him, 
first-rate; but he was awful raw. He didn’t know the first thing about real 
livin’, He was a couple year older 'n me, but he hadn't never been out on 
the plains, an’ he used to like to hear me tell about the little scrapes I'd been 
in, brushin’ with Indians, an’ all such-like. 

“IT remember one day I'd been tellin’ him a yarn about some o’ my doin’s, 
an’ I'd laid myself out to tell it right; an’ Sam, he'd listened clear through, 
not hardly sayin’ a word, till t'wards the last he stretched hisself out on the 
ground, an’ after while he says, ‘Mac, how does a thing like that make you 
feel?’ ‘Bully! I says: "You feel like you wanted to live a thousan’ years.’ 
‘Honest true, don't you get scared?’ he says. ‘Thunder, no!’ I says. ‘You 
don't have time to get scared. Times when I’m makin’ a run for my life,’ 
| says, ‘I don't feel noways but just bully.” That was true, too; but with 
school-learnt fellers like.him, it’s hard to make ’em see it. Trouble is, they 
don't get learnt to do things; they're mostly just learnt to set ‘round an’ 
think about how they think they'd feel if they was to happen to do somethin’. 
it makes ‘em sickly,—same as when a feller begins to think he’s goin’ to be 
sick, an’ spends his time huntin’ for pains in his insides, instead o' gettin’ out 
an’ hustlin’. ‘Sam,’ he says, ‘If I got ketched such a way as that, so’s I had 
to stand up for myself with a gun, they wouldn't have to kill me; I'd be so 
seared I'd just drop dead.’ ‘No, you wouldn't,’ I says: ‘A man don’t get 
seared, I tell you, when he’s too busy to think about it.’ 

“Well, ‘twas only a couple weeks after that when him an’ me was detailed 
with a squad that was goin’ out to pertect one o’ the surveyors’ grub-trains. 
We had to go with ‘em about a hunderd mile up the Platte Valley. The 
Sioux was all through that country, more-less ; but they hadn’t been bother- 
in’ the surveyors a great sight right there, an’ we didn't expect no trouble. 
There wa'n't a thing happened, goin’ out; nor nothin’ wouldn’t have hap- 
pened comin’ back, only that Sam an’ me an’ another feller asked to be let 
to strike off on another trail. one day, from the rest o’ the squad, to hunt 
ant'lope. We stalked ‘em back in the hills a good ways, but didn't get a shot 
at ‘em; an’ ‘long in the middle o' the day we laid by, meanin’ to go on when 
it got cooler. ‘Twas near the middle 0° August, an’ powerful hot an’ dry. 
The river was nothin’ but a creek; an’ sometimes there'd be miles an’ miles 
where the water’d go clear down under the sand, out o’ sight. There was 
lots o° little creek-beds that we crossed back in the hills, but they was all 
dry as powder. That country ’s no good in a drought spell. The wind was 
blowin’ hot, an’ drifted a heap o’ dust, an’ ‘twas alkali, an’ cracked our lips, 
un’ made our eyes smart like fire. We got on toler’ble well, though, an’ Sam 
never whimpered. 

“Then, in the evenin’, just after we’d got started, the other feller that was 
with us, he savs, ‘Look ahead there: What’s that?” IT couldn't see nothin’ 
only a little cloud o° dust, mebbe three mile away, an’ T reckoned ’twas the 
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‘*L SIGNED TO THEM TO KNOW WHAT TRIBE THEY WAS.”' 


Drawn by HW. M. Eaton, 


wind; but the other feller says, ‘No, ‘tain't, because I been watchin’ it. It’s 
movin’ too reg’lar.. We looked at it a minute, an’ then he says, ‘It’s a 
couple Indians; I can see their lances.’ His eyes was a sight better ‘n mine. 
I couldn't see ‘em that far off; but pretty soon I seen ‘em. ‘They're In- 
dians, Sam,’ I says. Sam, he’d rode his horse up clost to me, an’ | seen by 
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the look of him he didn’t know how to take it. Only Indians he'd ever seen 
had been them that come into the post, an’ hung ‘round there, tradin’. He 
begun to fidget, an ‘he says, ‘Be you goin’ to keep right on?’ ‘Sure,’ I 
says : ‘What else would you do, Sam?’ ‘Oh, I don’ know,’ he says: ‘I didn't 
know but mebbe we could sneak back a ways in the hills, an’ hide.’ ‘Hide! 
I says: ‘What would be the use? They seen us, a half hour ago, long be- 
fore we seen them. But Sam, he looked pretty much worried. Soon as 
they'd got up closter, the other feller says, ‘They're up to some devilment. 
They're all naked, an’ painted up like a red an’ yeller sunset ;’ an’ Sam, he 
edged his horse in between us, an’ the sweat begun to break out on him. I 
had to laugh. ‘Why, Sam,’ I says, ‘you ain't scdred, be you?’ Sam, his chin 
was tremblin’ so he couldn't hardly talk; but he says, ‘Yes, I be.’ ‘Oh, your 
granny! I says: ‘Why, Sam, there ain’t but two of ‘em.’ ‘But they got their 
war-paint on,’ he says. ‘Well, what of it?’ I says: ‘A white man’s always got 
his war-paint on.’ But he wa’n't easy; he ’most made his horse crazy, pullin’ 
an’ haulin’ on the bridle, an’ makin’ him jig ‘round in the trail. 

“We rode up till we was a hundred vards or so from ‘em, an’ then I held 
up my hand an’ made the sign for ‘em to stop, an’ they drawed up their 
ponies, an’ then I signed to ‘em to know what tribe they was. One of ‘em, 
he lifted his hand an’ fetched it acrost his throat, meanin’ they was Sioux, 
an’ he said they was friendly. We rode up to ’em, an’ we seen they was a 
couple scouts for some kind of a war-party, by the way they was trigged 
out. There hadn't been no fightin’, that we'd heerd about, for six months, 
an’ I reckoned ’twas a party that had been out horse-stealin’. 

“After we'd got out o’ sight from the scouts, we kind o’ misdoubted what 
we was goin’ to do about the main band. At first I said they was sure 
friendly, or else the scouts wouldn't have come on to meet us—they'd have 
gone back to the main party; but the other feller said mebbe they did send 
a man back—how was we to know? He argued we'd better strike off 
acrost the hills, back from the trail, an’ wait till they'd passed. because he 
said if they'd been out on a big steal, they'd likelv be reckless, an’ there was 
no tellin’ what they'd do. But I told ‘em we'd just keep straight on; an’ 
that's what we done. “Twas some foolish, I reckon; but seems like I never 
could learn to be scared of Indians. 

“We kep’ lookin’ out for our ant'lope, but we didn’t see nothin’ more oi 
em. ‘Long about dusk, we seen there ‘d been fires built a ways ahead, 
an’ we judged ‘twas the Sioux that had gone into camp. The dust 
had been blowin’ all day, an’ the air was full of it. an’ that made their 
fires show up pretty strong. I wanted to see what they looked like. 
I judged they wouldn't have no advance-guard out, because when 
they're comin’ back from a trip like that they don't gener’ly have no par- 
tic’lar guard, only to the rear, in case they're follered. So we went in pretty 
clost, mebbe half a mile. till we come to a dry creek that crossed the trail. 
an’ then we struck up the creek so’s to get back on the hill a wavs an’ 
kind o’ nose ‘round. After we'd gone as far as I liked to on our horses, I 
told ’em we'd leave the other feller down there in the creek to hold the 
horses. an’ me an’ Sam went on afoot. You'd ‘ve thought Sam was afeard 
J was goin’ to take him out in the brush an’ murder him, he was so scared. 


. 
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His face was act'ly shiny in the dark, an’ he says, ‘Oh, Mac, for the Lord's 
sake, don't let’s!) Please, Mac, lemme stay down here with the horses, an’ 
you two go up.’ I had to ketch him by the arm an’ pull him with me; he 
was so weak, I most had to carry him; but we crep’ up till we got where we 
could lay flat down on top of a little hill an’ look down to the camp. 
“Twas like we'd figured it out. They'd got a rattlin’ big bunch o’ ponies, 
an’ there was some o’ the bucks herdin’ ’em clost in to camp. There was 
about a dozen bucks in the party, an’ I reckoned they must ‘ve had a good 
trip, the way they was actin’, racketin’ ‘round like they didn't care for no- 
body. Me an’ Sam, we laid there watchin’ ‘em mebbe quarter of an 
hour. ’Twas mighty interestin’ for Sam, soon as his scare had wore 
off some, an’ he begun pesterin’ me with all kinds o’ questions, till after 
while I seen there was some kind of a fuss amongst ’em, an’ there was 
one o’ the bucks come in t'wards the fire, draggin’ a woman by the arm. I 
told Sam to watch, because she’d been took pris’ner, likely. She was 
mighty unwillin’, an’ kep’ pullin’ herself away from the buck, best she could, 
till they'd got in near to the fire, an’ whiles the buck had his arm ’round her, 
we seen her reach up an’ grab her hands in his hair. He was beginnin’ to 
mishandle her shameful, an’ the rest of ’em was settin’ round, watchin’, an’ 
we could hear ‘em gruntin’ an’ laughin’; but after while one o’ the old men 
got up an’ made the buck quit his foolishness, an’ made the woman sed down. 
“Sam, he’d got upon his knees, whiles we was lookin’ at ’em, an’ I couldn't 
miake him lay down. ‘What they doin’?’ he says. ‘Nothin’,’ I says, ‘only 
she’s a Winnebago, or Omaha, that they took when they was stealin’ the 
ponies. Lay down, you fool,’ I says, ‘or they'll see you.’ ‘What be they 
goin’ to do with her?’ he says; an’ I says, ‘Oh, nuthin’, only same as they 
do with all the women they ketch. They'll take her with ’em, an’ one of 
’em ‘ll have her for his’n. Lay down!’ I says, ‘or I'll be dummed if I don't 
tnake you.’ Their fire was blazin’ up big, an’ if they’d had anybody 
watchin’, ’twould ‘ve been easy for em to see him. I grabbed him by 
the arm an’ pulled him down beside me. ‘Keep still!’ I says; ‘she’s nothin’ 
but a squaw.’” But Sam, he was mad. ‘She’s a woman,’ he says, ‘an’ I ain't 
goin’ to have ‘em treatin’ her that-a-way.’ ‘What you goin’ to do about it?’ 
T says; an’ Sam, he laid his rifle down on the ground, front of him, an’ he 
says, ‘If I see ary one of ‘em lift his hand to her again, I'll plug him,’ he 
says. I had to laugh at him. ‘What’s it to you?’ I says; ‘She's nothin’ but 
a squaw, don’t I tell you? She's used to it.’ But Sam, he wouldn't have it. 
*‘She’s a woman, don’t I tell vou?’ he says, ‘an’ J ain't been used to seein’ 
a woman mistreated, no matter who she is, unless I got somethin’ to say 
about it myself,’ he says. So we laid an’ watched ’em a spell longer, an’ 
pretty soon Sam, he says, ‘Say, Mac, ain’t there some way we could get her? 
‘What in thunder you want to get her for?’ I says. ‘Oh, I don’t know.’ he 
says, ‘only I just want to get her out o’ that. I can’t think o’ no way to do 
it.” he says, ‘but I’m goin’ to make a try for it, anyway.’ Ever hear such 
foolishness! ‘No, there ain't no way,’ I says. ‘If there was half a dozen 
of us, mebbe we might,’ I says; ‘but it’s too risky, with only us three. 
Come on,’ I says, ‘let's go back.’ But Sam, he wouldn't budge. ‘No, sir! 
he says; an’ then he says, ‘If you was goin’ to try it. which way would you 
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do it, Mac?’ 1 just laid there on the ground an’ swore. “There ain't no 
way to do it,’ I says, °exceptin’ to sneak down after they're sleepin’; and who 
the dickens wants to take chances like that for a squaw?’ I says. *Why,’ 
Sam says, ‘if you're scared to go, I'll do it,’ he says. Hear him talk! 
‘Scared!’ I says; ‘scared! No, I ain't scared; but I ain't a forsooken idiot, 
neither,’ I says. 1 took hold of him an’ tried to make him go back with me, 
but he wouldn't. If ever I was sorry for anything, ‘twas for bringin’ him 
along with me. He wouldn't listen to me, not for a minute; an’ seemed like 
when he'd set his head I couldn't turn him. Somehow I can't help likin’ 
them kind o’ fellers; but they do make a sight o’ trouble. The more I 
listened to Sam, the more I knowed I'd either have to j‘ine in with him, or 
else go off an’ leave him; an’ of course there wa'n't but one thing to do, 
an’ I says, ‘All right, Sam; we'll give her a try.’ I don’t know; while I was 
layin’ there, listenin’ to Sam gabblin’, an’ watchin’ them Sioux actin’ so con- 
trary, like they owned all creation, seemed like I begun to itch, an’ I was 
lookin’ ’round to see how was the best way to crawl up on ’em, without run- 
nin’ too much risk o’ bein’ ketched. Sam, he didn’t know no more about 
the risk than a rabbit. I did, though: but it didn't stop me. I used to be 
awful reckless when I was a youngster; the boys used to say all that saved 
me, lots 0’ times, was because I was such a ter’ble fool, an’ the Lord always 
looks after fools. Don’t matter. We made up our minds what to do. 
“After we'd got the thing fixed, I left Sam there, to watch out, an’ I went 
back an’ told the other feller what we was goin’ to do. He was willin’ 
cnough, because we hadn't had no fun that trip vet: an’ me an’ him, we tie 
the ponies up in a patch o’ willers that was growin’ in the creek-bed, an’ 
then we went back to Sam. The way we'd fixed it, we was to wait till the 
Sioux was sleepin’, an’ then one of us was to sneak down an’ try to get in 
so’s to let the squaw know we was there, some way, an’ get her to come out. 
We knowed she'd come, if she seen we was white, because the whites had 
always been friendly with the Omahas an’ Winnebagoes, whichever she 
was. We laid there on the hill for an hour before the Indians begun to 
quiet down. They'd been havin’ a mighty good time, talkin’ an’ smokin’; 
but after while there was two-three of ‘em that wrapped theirselves up an’ 
laid down, an’ ‘twa'n't long till they was all stretchin’ out. What made it 
look mean, though, was that one o’ the bucks had took an’ tied the squaw’s 
arm to his’n, so’s she couldn't hardly move without wakin’ him up. That 
didn’t look good, because it meant I’d likely have to crawl clear down clost 
an’ take big chances. We'd fixed it so’s I was to be the one to go. Sam, 
he wanted to, because he said ‘twas his doin’s: but we wouldn’t let him, an’ 
me an’ the other feller, we'd pulled straws for it, an’ I'd got it. IT was goin’ 
to take just my knife an’ pistols, an’ they was to lav up there, on top o’ the 
hill, with their rifles, an’ they wa’n't to move without they just had to. 
“Well, when the Sioux had got fixed for night, ‘twa'n't but a little while 
till their fire died down. They didn’t have nothin’ but dry brush to make 
a fire with. an’ it didn't last. T waited a while. an’ then T started down the 
hill, goin’ on my hands an’ knees, an’ keepin’ in behind the brush as much 
as T could. There was brush growin’ within twenty yards o' the fire: 
only ‘twas scattered, so’s I had to get down on my belly an’ wiggle acrost 
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the bare places. Pretty soon 1 raised up an’ looked over the top, so’s to 
locate the squaw, an’ whiles | was on my knees | heerd a little noise behind 
me; an’ there was Sam, comin’ crawlin’ after me! Land! land! how I did 
sweat! If he'd been in reach o’ me, I'd felt like runnin’ my knife in him. 
I jerked my head for him to lay down, an’ then I backed out to where he 
was, just fair grittin' my teeth, 1 was so mad. ‘We couldn't see you,’ Sam 
whispers: ‘It’s too dark with the fire ’most out, an’ I couldn't stand it.’ 
‘Well, darn a fool, anyway,’ I says; an’ then I talked mighty toler’ble 
straight to him, till | made him swear-he wouldn't move an eye-winker till 
1 give the word. ‘Twas bad enough, without havin’ him to look after. 1. 
‘didn’t know what to make of him. He was shakin’ all over, just like a 
cold pup; but he wouldn't be satisfied till he’d got to a place where he could 
see what was goin’ on, an’ even then he just begged to go, instead o’ me. 
But I crep’ back to where I was by the brush. The squaw wa’n't but about 
ten yards from me. | just laid flat on the ground, where I could keep my eye 
on her, an’ I begun makin’ a lot o’ noises, like crickets, an’ dif'rent kinds 0° 
bugs. 1 misdoubted if she’d be sleepin’ very hearty, after what ’d hap- 
pened; an’ pretty soon I seen her turn over an’ lift up on her elbow, like she 
was listenin’. I kep’ on, chirpin’ an’ squeakin’, till she’d got me located 
an’ looked out my way, an’ then I took off my hat an’ reached it out from 
behind the bush, makin’ motions with it, an’ then I raised up so’s she could 
see my face. She was onto her job, all right; she never made a move nor a 
sound. I signed to her what I was tryin’ to do, an’ then I took my. knife 
out o’ the sheath an’ crep’ in a ways further till I got where I reckoned I 
could pitch her the knife an’ let her cut herself loose. The knife lit right’ 
between her an’ the buck, an’ the blade hit a little rock. I’d oughter 
knowed better! It sounded like a clap o’ thunder, an’ the buck he begun 
to move an’ throw his robe off him. The squaw, she snatched the knife 
an’ slashed her arm loose, an’ then she made a break for it; but the buck 
set up an’ ketched hold of her. He wa'n’t rightly wide-awake, so’s he didn’: 
have his full strength, an’ she jerked away from him an’ begun to run; but he 
let out a screech an’ jumped up an’ started after her, an’ he'd have ketched 
her, too, if it hadn't been for Sam. I’d got back behind the bushes by then, 
nigh par’lyzed, an’ cussin' Sam's fool idee for all I was worth, under my 
breath; an’ then Sam let go with his rifle, an’ I seen the buck drop. 

“The whole camp was waked up then, o’ course. They didn't know 
what. ’Twas mighty lucky for us the fire was low. I calls to Sam an’ the 
squaw to foller me, an’ then struck off a dif’rent direction, makin’ all kinds 0° 
noise till we’d got out a ways; an’ then we turned off an’ made for the hill, 
doublin’ back on our tracks. The Indians begun shootin’ after us, the way 
they thought we was goin’. I knowed they wouldn’t foller us till they'd got 
on their ponies, because a Sioux ain’t no good whiles he’s afoot, an’ he 
knows it. That give us a minute or two start. They throwed a lot o’ dry 
stuff on their fire pretty soon, an’ it blazed up; but by then we was up to the 
top o’ the hill, where we'd left the other feller, an’ then we all broke down to 
where the ponies was tied. Sam, he made a jump for his saddle. ‘That’s na 
way, Sam. We'll have to let the ponies go,’ I says. I knowed them Sioux 
would be skally-hootin’ ‘round everywhere, right off, an’ we must do some- 


. 
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thin’ to put ’em off our trail; so I untied the ponies, an’ turned ’em with their 
heads back t'wards the trail, an’ then I took an’ lashed ’em with my quirt; 
an’ they started down the creek-bed, lickity-split. Soon as we’d got the 
ponies started, we went the other way, afoot, makin’ all the trail we knowed 
how. We kep’ down in the creek-bed for a spell, an’ then we got out on the 
hills, an’ traveled all night, straight north. Come mornin’, we laid by in the 
brush, waitin’ for night. 

“It proves what I’ve always said: Long as a man just keeps right on 
doin’ things, he’s all right, an’ don’t make no dif'rence; but soon as he sets 
down an’ begins studyin’ about what a hard time he’s havin’, then’s when 
he weakens. All night long we'd kep’ on, stumblin’ over them sand-hills ; 
an’ once in a while me an’ the other feller ‘d say somethin’ to josh Sam. We 
didn’t feel no worse ’n if we was runnin’ off with a watermelon we’d stole. 
But after we’d got hid in the brush an’ begun to turn the thing over in our 
minds, it looked mean. We didn’t have no grub; nor we didn’t have but 
less ‘n a pint o’ water in our canteens for the whole four of us. Out in them 
sand-hills it gets hot awful soon in the mornin’, summertime; the sun wa’n't 
hardly up till we begun to feel it bad. Sage-brush ain't no good to keep the 
sun off, nohow; it just makes a little bit o’ thin, dusty shadder that’s ’most 
worse ’n none, it’s so aggravatin’. ’Twa’n’t long till I was so miser’ble I'd 
most soon have got ketched. The wind come up hotter ’n it had been the 
day before, an’ blowin’ the dust down on us thick, an’ our eyes was smartin’ 
like fire. There ain’t nothin’ makes a body feel so mean as a hot wind blowin’ 
on him, with the fine sand siftin’ in his ears an’ down his neck. Me an’ the 
other feller was cussin’ a blue streak, huntin’ up a new name for every bone 
in Sam’s body, till I act’ly begun to feel sorry for him; only I couldn't stop 
cussin’ him. We hadn't slep’ none the night before, an’ that always makes a 
man ornery. Sam, he didn’t seem to mind what we said to him; he was too 
much took up with the girl. He sure did set a heap by her; he was as proud 
of her as if he’d made her hisself. She wa’n’t much to look at, neither, that 
I could see—only just a Winnebago girl, sixteen-seventeen years old, an’ not 
no better lookin’ than the general run of ‘em. We’ poured what little water 
we had into my canteen, an’ every hour or so we'd pass it ‘round so’s every- 
body could just wet his lips a little: an’ Sam was always mighty partic’lar 
to see the girl didn’t get skipped. Made me tired! ’Twa’n’t right human. 
I reckon; but I didn’t seem to care much how thirsty she was. Sam. he 
couldn’t get done talkin’ to us about her. ‘She’s goin’ home to her folks.’ 
he says, ‘an’ they’re all goin’ to be so happy, boys. an’ all count of us. That's 
worth thinkin’ of, ain’t it? he says. ‘Yes,’ I says, ‘an’ there’s that buck 
Sioux you shot last night. He’s goin’ home to his folks, too, an’ they’re all 
goin’ to be so happy, ’count of us,’ I says. Sam, I could see, it worried him. 
Matter o’ fact, I didn’t care a cent how dead Sam had killed him; but seemed 
like I was bound to say as contrary things as I could. 

“Well, by an’ by, the air was so thick with dust I couldn’t see fifty yards. 
Made me mad! There we'd been settin’ in the brush for eight mortal 
hours, hidin’, when we'd ’ve been just as well hid if we'd kep’ on walkin’ 
through the dust. ‘Come on,’ I says, an’ we just picked up an’ started. 
Land, land! If the Almighty had sent an angel to us out there, T b’lieve 
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I'd ‘ve picked a fight with him. There ain't no tellin’ how I felt. Hungry! 
I could ‘ve eat anythin’. We'd took the last of our water, too. 

“After we'd gone on a couple hour, we come to a deep canyon, with the 
edges goin’ steep down. We scrambled down, scrapin’ the hide off us at 
every step; but there wa'n't no water, nor nothin’ but just dry sand an’ rocks. 
I thought it over a good bit, figurin’ out the meanest thing I could say to 
Sam, an’ I says, ‘Sam, what did the fellers in your moldy old Jew book do 
when they was thirsty?” Sam, he looked at me, an’ he says, ‘There was one 
of ‘em that belted the water out of a rock,’ he says; an’ he hauled off with his 
foot an’ kicked one o' the stones layin’ there, an’ it rolled over an’ showed 
the sand was damp under it. I just yelled; an’ then I dropped down an’ 
begun diggin’ with my hands, like a dog after a chipmunk. The whole of 
us started to diggin’, usin’ our hands an’ our knives. I tore my fingers 
shameful, because the sand was full o’ sharp stones; but we didn't seem to 
get no closter to water. I ’most cried, I was so disapp'inted. A feller don’t 
cry nothin’ but salt water, anyway. We tried scrapin’ up a little o’ the damp 
sand an’ puttin’ it in our mouths to suck; but the sand worked under our 
tongues an’ hurt like blazes. : 

“Come night, I act’ly didn’t care. Me an’ Sam, our tongues was swelled 
so by then that our teeth wouldn’t go shut, an’ the others wa’n’t much better 
off. We was clean tuckered out, an’ couldn't hardly stagger another step. 
After the sun set, the wind begun to die down, an’ after while we could sec 
the stars—just a big one here an’ there. They looked mighty sickly, but 
they helped us a heap, because we could tell which way we was goin’. ’Twas 
a little mite cooler then. an’ we laid down for a spell, an’ we was so beat out 
we went to sleep, all of us. When I waked up, I act’ly felt chilly, an’ I 
seen there was dew fallin’. “Twas on my face, an’ my _ whiskers 
was wet with it. I knowed we was all right then. I waked the 
rest of “em up an’ showed ‘em what to do. The brush an ’stuff that was 
growin’ ‘round was all speckled over with little shiny drops, an’ us fellers 
took off the big han’k’chiefs we had ‘round our necks, an’ went to work real 
easy, wipin’ the dew off the leaves. It’s a trick a soldier learnt me once. 
an’ it’s worth knowin’. We kep’ wipin’ an’ wipin’ till our han’k’chiefs was 
soaked, an’ then we tipped our heads back an’ squeezed the dew out of ’em 
in our mouths. It saved my life, an’ I know it. We just kep’ on, all night 
long, wipin’ and squeezin’. Next mornin’ we felt mighty dif’rent, now I tell 
you! ‘Twas a cooler day. too, an’ we judged we wa’nt far from the trail 
where our squad was. We ate our moss till come middle o’ the mornin’. 
an’ then we shot a couple rabbits an’ cooked ‘em; an’ t’wards evenin’ we 
got to the trail and met up with some o’ the boys lookin’ for us. We was 
all right then. 

“But what do vou reckon Sam done? Te had a spell 0’ fever pretty soon, 
an’ got his discharge: an’ then he didn't do a thing but go back to the 
Winnebago rese’vation an’ stay there, an’ take up with that girl! But that’s 
one o’ the things T always do say: You can’t never tell. If vou ever hap- 
pen to meet up with any half-breed Winnebagoes that knows how to talk 
Jew, you'll know they b’long to Sam,” 


IWITH: FACT 


ANY great rogues have trod 
the shady side of Wall 
Street; great in their in- 
genuity, great in their 
achievements, and great 

in the way they fought themselves out 

of or into jail. There is an irresistible 
fascination about Wall Street for the 
rogue, though the ‘‘dead-line”’ of the 
newspaper police stories, which say that 
no rogue is ever allowed by the de- 
tectives to pass south of Maiden Lane 
the upper boundary of the money market—is a pleasing fiction, applicable 
only to common crooks, who would rob stores and pedestrians. The Wa!l 

Street rogue who masquerades in fine raiment as a financier, knows no such 

restraint, and he would be amused were you to mention it to him. 

Now, Wall Street is always full of rogues. They travel singly, in pairs 
and in gangs, and represent a dozen different types. More than one seem- 
ingly respectable office building harbors nests of them. These soldiers of 
fortune include some highly-polished villains, who, unfortunately, are never 
found out. They maintain what appears to be excellent social and financial 
standing; and, if the veneer is a trifle thin in places, it is not apparent to 
other than those who have had personal contact with and chipped the veneer 
until the truth was revealed for the very few to see and wonder thereat. 

From the leader of this little army of adventurers to the cheap swindling 
speculator, who offers a supposedly confiding broker a New York draft on 
an alleged Spokane, Washington, bank account, is a long leap. The Central 
figure of this story, however, did not represent either type. Still, he was a 
leader. He had no social status, it is true; but he had brains and money, 
and always played for heavy stakes. 

Albert Yarnell was of French descent and probably thirty-eight years of 
age. Of middle stature, robust build, rather coarse features, and a wearer 
of eye-glasses, he was not a person to attract attention off-hand. To study 
his face, one would first need the incentive of knowing the man and his 
deeds. You would then say, perhaps, that the man was neither good nor 
bad to look upon, but that the face lacked cultivation. The eves were blue, 
the forehead and chin broad, the nose rather large and the mouth well 


‘SCORES OF BROKERS MEET ALONG 
THE CURBSTONES.” 


To 
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formed and strong. It just missed the finishing touches that would have 
made a strong, manly and attractive personality. In financial affairs Yarnell 
was absolutely lacking in sense of morality. He respected no one, least of 
all himself. He gloried in his ingenuity as a rogue, and would as leave rob 
a widow as a banker. Both had been his victims, and if the jail-doors 
yawned for him, he smilingly contemplated them—generally at a distance— 
although there had been times when they had been 
dangerously near to closing in upon him. 

A partner in a Yarnell operation had said of him 
upon one occasion: “Stick a pin in that fellow and 
you'll get ice-water.” That was another rogue’s 
description of an absolutely cold-blooded wretch 
who had no friends, wanted none, and helped the 
state with his evidence whenever it suited his 
convenience. He would take a weak man, use 
him as a tool, squeeze him dry, wind criminal 
cords around him, and then thrust him into the 
hands of a district attorney looking for a victim. 

Yarnell was versed in criminal law as far as it 
pertained to high finance. He knew its high- 
ways and byways. In his legal calculations he 
differentiated with a fine eye and a clever brain 
regarding results; would they induce criminal 
prosecutions by the state, or civil suits by indi- 
viduals? He always preferred the latter. He 
retained two lawyers. One was a companion 
rogue, whose clients were by all odds the cheek- 
iest swindlers that ever worked upon the cu- 
pidity of the public and disgraced God’s green 

ELECTRIC AXE Goes Up. — earth. When he was retained, to use his own 

Dycien by Chesrlea Cranes. words, he had to be “declared in” on the deal: 
that is to say, he wanted and demanded a liberal share of the profits. If 
there were no profits, of course he charged his fees nevertheless. The 
other combined corporation with criminal law, and only accepted crimi- 
nals as clients, because he was a spendthrift, and Yarnell’s retainers were of 
handsome proportions. 


In 1899, when several hundred thousand men were riotously drunk with 
stock speculation; when an over-capitalized trolley railroad that was not 
earning the fraction of a cent in the form of dividends sold at $136 a share; 
when another, worn out, bankrupt and ready for a receiver, was quoted at 
$°12; when electric shares sold at prices inflated to the point of bursting; 
when industrial stock promotions amounted to a couple of billions a year, 
Mr. Yarnell threaded his way down Broad Street and surveyed the curb mar- 
ket. A prince of schemers, he had a new scheme, and he knew that it would 
be richly productive for Albert Yarnell. To work out his complicated 
plan so as to get the lion’s share of the spoils, while his partners received the 
minimum, was the basis of the ideas shifting about in his knave’s head. 
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“The Curb,” or outside security market, is the overflow from the Stock 
Exchange. Scores of brokers meet in Broad Street every day and trade in 
the middle of that thoroughfare along the curbstones; hence the name. 
They buy and sell those stocks and bonds which for one reason or another 
are not dealt in on the Stock Exchange, and the number is large. Most of 
the brokers are young fellows serving their apprenticeship and representing 
Stock Exchange firms. Others are older and richer, and represent them- 
selves. All have a code of business honor, but, unlike the regulations of the 
Stock Exchange, their laws for the protection of principal and client are 
unwritten. Thus the curb market is rather an elastic proposition. Yarnell 
proposed to stretch it, and he did. 

On this afternoon, as he looked over that curious collection of brokers, he 
was thinking of the boom in electrical stocks. They were having a glorious 
day. A group of promoters were floating stocks on a new basis—they 
cffered you 100 shares of the Electric Balloon Company, par value $100 a 
share, and called for the subscription money in small instalments. You 
bought too shares of Balloon, paid in $500, or $5 a share, and the promoters 
ran the quotations up several hundred per cent., just to tickle the subscrib- 
ers. If you had the cunning of a fox, you sold out quickly ; but the public 
were not then in a selling mood, although the stocks 
in question stood for inventions that were purely ex- 
——— perimental in character. 

2 = Yarnell had determined to float the 
Electric Axe Company, and to float 
the stock into the tin boxes of some of 
the leading brokerage firms of the 
Street. Seemingly this was an abso- 
lutely impossible task. Catch a Wall 
Street veteran asleep? Never! And 
his scheme, so difficult in conception, 
so simple in execution, had the stamp 
of criminal genius. Yarnell called his 
confederates together, and this is what 
they did: They rented an office in a 
fine building, painted the Electric Axe 
Company sign on the door in pretty 
gilt letters, bought a worthless elec- 
trical invention, which is not a difficult 
thing to do, selected a list of directors’ 
and officers’ names, with and without 
authorization (for getting directors is 
a simple matter), capitalized and incor- 
porated the company in New Jersey 
with several millions of mythical 
capital, and proceeded to print an en- 
graved stock certificate. The color 
MR. HAMILTON RECEIVES A TIP. sheme of the printing was green and 

Drawn by Charles Grunwald. black, and the certificates were as 
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pleasing to look upon as your Uncle Samuel's Government bonds. Yar- 
nell’s company did not have a solitary asset, and it did not require any. 

ans 

The scene is now shifted to the curb market. Working through his 
brokers, Yarnell every day fixed the prices of his stock. He found that the 
newcomer was welcomed. It represented new commiésions, and the times 
were so tremendously swift that few brokers had even minutes to spare to 
investigate the infant which was clothed so respectably. Yarnell’s brokers 
bought and sold the stock by the process known as “washing”; that is to 
say, they conspired to manipulate the price. As they had all the stock, and 
never contemplated its delivery unless they sold to an outsider, they could 
readily advance quotations to any point they desired. Electric Axe was 
launched at $30 a share, and in a few weeks Yarnell’s four brokers, who 
jostled their way about in the unwieldy curb crowd surging up and down 
Broad Street, had vociferously bid the price up to $80. 

In the interval, Messrs. Bryant & Rice, one of Yarnell’s dummy firms, 
were sending out 5,000 mimeograph circular letters to a selected list of 
5,000 credulous investors. 

This circular letter read :-— 


1oo Points Profit.—Everybody remembers the sensational advances which occurred in 
New York Air Brake and Storage Battery Stocks within recent months. The first public 
price of Air Brake was $22, and of Storage Battery, $28, for each $100 of stock. Each has 
been selling close to $200 a share during the past month—advances of 180 to 165 respect- 
ively. The same interests which boomed Air Brake and Storage Battery are now 
launching another stock on the outside security market, and will boom the same upward 
more than Ioo points within ninety days. If you desire to buy this stock for 100 points 
advance, and will contract to pay us a fair share of your profits, communicate with us 
immediately. We want nothing whatever for ourselves within ninety days, or until at 
least 50 points profit are realized. Purchases can be made through your own brokers, or 
through us. If you prefer to have us buy the stock for you send us the amount you 
desire to invest and we will execute your order immediately in the open market. 


Now, the contest of wits became desperately sharp. The time had ar- 
rived for a staggering exhibition of nerve and audacity to carry off the grand 
play. Yarnell took five of his best dressed, smoothest and most reliable 
fellow blackguards and sent them to Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Denver. Each was supplied with $7,500; each opened, by Yar- 
nell’s directions, an account with a stock brokerage and banking house 
having private wire connections with New York. The five then traded in 
conservative railroad stocks on a Io per cent. margin, and in each instance 
$7,500 cash collateral was up to secure their speculations. To understand 
a margin transaction, it is necessary that the reader should understand 
just what a margin transaction is. If you buy a house and lot for $10,000 
and mortgage it for $8,000 you are buying on a margin of 20 per cent., rep- 
resented by your $2,000 equity. If you buy $10,000 worth of stock on a 
margin of 20 per cent., or $2,000, your equity becomes your margin in the 
stock, and your broker borrows the remaining $8,000 to carry it, or, in other 
words, it is mortgaged to that amount. 

As Yarnell’s agents traded, they made acquaintances and friends. One 
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day when the melon was ripe for cutting, each of the agents received a 
letter, which read much in this way :-— 
NEW YORK, 


LONDON, 
CHICAGO. 


Established 1812. 


CUTTING & CO., 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 


200 Wall Street. 
New York, April 4, 1899. 


My DEAR HamILTON :— 

I am glad to hear that your health is improving. I knew that the rest would benefit 
you. When do you expect to return? You really should be here, as you are missing 
unusual opportunities. We have never had-a better market in which to trade. I met 
Governor Flower at the Lawyer's Club today, and he assures me that Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit will sell at 150, but take my advice and keep out of it. Stick to more conserva- 
tive securities. I advise you to buy St. Paul, 
Union Pacific common, and Atchison pre- 
ferred ; you can give the St. Paul to your wife. 
Ba The Union Pacific will pay a dividend in 
4) twelve months, and the Atchison preferred 
will be placed on a 5 per cent. basis in the 
same time. 


And, by the way—you remember 
John Morse? Well, he is the power 
behind Electric Axe, a new but 
sound curb security. If you were 
here I would certainly urge you to 
take on 200 or 300 shares, as 
private trials I have witnessed 
demonstrate conclusively the 
success of an invention that will 
be immensely profitable. 

My regards to your family 
when you write tothem. Mrs. 
Cutting tells me that she met 
Mrs. Hamilton in Paris in Feb- 
ruary. Very sincerely yours, 

JouHN CUTTING. 


\ “You're lucky to have 
\ such a friend,” said Mr. 
Hamilton’s broker, as he 
read the forged letter. 
“Do you trade in industrials?” 
asked Hamilton abruptly. 

“Sometimes—on a 20 per cent. 
margin.” 

“Well, it seems to me that after 
that letter I ought to get a couple of 
hundred at least. I don’t take much 

\ stock in tips, but Cutting is one of 
BUSINESS ON THE stREET. My father’s oldest friends. You 
Draven by Charles Grunwald. — Know who Cutting is?” 
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“Of course. One of the oldest bankers in New York.” 
“Well, wire your New York correspondents, and see what they think 
of Electric Axe.” The reply was :-— 


‘Electric Axe has been rapidly advancing. It is 80 bid, 81 asked. Don’t know much 
about it. Look’s all right.” Hupson & Taycor. 


Back clicked a hurry-up order :— 


“Buy 300 Electric Axe at 80% on a 20 per cent. margin for one of our customers. He 
is buying on a tip from John Cutting.” Stout & Tuomas. 


From New York was returned this dispatch :— 


“ We have bought for your account and risk 300 Electric Axe at 8034.”’ 

Hupson & Tayior. 

The deal was going through without friction. Now its status was :— 

Each of the five confederates had $7,500 up as margin, making a total 
of $37,500; each of the five had persuaded brokers to buy 300 shares of 
Electric Axe at 80. Their brokers had bought in the open market 1,500 
shares of Axe at $80 a share, or $120,000 in the aggregate. Yarnell had 
$120,000 of the brokers’ money; they had $37,500 of his. Yarnell’s gross 
profit by the deal was $82,500. The very day the last lot of stock was de- 
livered Yarnell telegraphed a cipher message to his dummy speculators, tell- 
ing them to fly. In the meantime he had disposed of $40,000 of worthless 
stock to country investors, and the great game was over. 

To fold up the Electric Axe tent and steal quietly away was the last act. 
The typewriters were immediately discharged, the rented machines returned, 
the name came off the office door, the office furniture disappeared, and in 
twelve hours not a remnant of the Electric Axe Company remained. 

In a few days a telegram of inquiry to New York was followed by a com- 
motion. Electric Axe had been offered on the Curb from $80 down to $1, 
with no support. The brokers who ten days before had been furiously bid- 
ding $80 for it had disappeared. Five out-of-town brokers boarded limited 
trains and traveled in haste to Wall Street. But the birds had flown. 

In May, Mr. Yarnell closed his city house—he has a fine one—and sailed 
abroad. He did not visit the Exposition, preferring to avoid the Americans 
who crowded Paris, for he required a considerable period of rest. 


TWENTY YEARS OF EMPIRE BUILDING IN AFRICA. 


By Burton J. HENDRICK. 


ORD ROBERT'S recent annexation of the South African Re- 
public and the Orange Free State, and their transformation 
into the Vaal River and the Orange River Colonies, would 
have been events of greater interest to the world had they not 
been discounted so long in advance. Manifest destiny has 

an application of its own to the British advance in Africa—it is, indeed, 

more than a sentimental idea; it is an immutable law, whose workings can 
be predicted with almost mathematical precision. “Is this stretch of 
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country worth while?” is the question thrust upon the British states- 
.man; and if the question is answered in the affirmative, he at once 
concludes that Great Britain has a divine right to colonize and dig 
gold in that land. The Transvaal was submitted to that supreme test 
some years ago; it passed the examination satisfactorily, and its incor- 
poration into the British Empire was a matter of course. It is under the 
inspiration of this same cheerful philosophy that her Majesty's government 
permits France to annex the Desert of Sahara, so long as she keeps her 
hands off Fashoda and Bahr-el-Ghazel ; it tolerates Portugal in the malarial 
marshes of Angola, provided she does not press her claims to Rhodesia; 
and it raises no protest while Germany fights the rinderpest in the sand-pits 
of her West African possessions if the Imperial Government does not aspire 
to the diamond fields of Bechuanaland and the gold mines of the Transvaal. 

That this is the keynote of British policy in Africa is evident from the 
three maps, illustrating British progress in the last twenty years, that accom- 
pany this article. It is also evident from them that British colonization 
in Africa is a matter practically of two decades. Great Britair? did have a 
few possessions in 1880, it is true, but the acquisition of African territory 
according to the truly artistic method set forth above, is an affair of more 
recent date. England’s territory in 1880 for the most part represented 
acquisitions of many years standing; and, with the exception of the Cape, 
was a matter of no great 
pride tothe empire. Be- 
sides the islands of As- 
cension and St. Helena, 
there were, on the north- 
west coast, the colonies 
of Gambia, which the 
British had possessed 
since 1631; the Gold 
Coast, which was ac- 
quired the same year 
that Charles II. came to 
the throne; Lagos, 
which had been a Brit- 
ish possession since 
1661 ; and Sierra Leone, 
acquired in 1788. The 
only part of the country 
in which England had 
been at all active in the 
years between 1870 and 
1880 was the Cape of 
Good Hope, to which 
Basutoland and several 
other districts had been 
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Dutch. Great Britain had secured, it is true, her foothold in Egypt, but it 
was in conjunction with France; and the opportunity for those marvelous, 
feats of administration, civil and military, that have aroused the admiration 
and the envy of the world, had not yet arrived. The whole British Empire 
in Africa in 1880 did not exceed 380,000 square miles; and the number of 
England’s African subjects, European and native, was about two and one- 
half millions. 

The years between 1880 and 1890, however, were years of empire-making 
in Africa. The discoveries of Stanley attracted the attention of those na- 
tions which were seeking outlets for their surplus populations, and precipi- 
tated the great African scramble. Many countries were called to participate 
in that scramble—Germany, France, Belgium, Portugal and Italy, all tried 
their hands—but only one was really chosen. And when their breathing 
spell came and the people of Europe had a chance to take a comprehensive 
view of the situation, it was discovered that, while other nations had acquired 
immense territories of more or less doubtful value, the pick of the continent 
was colored British red. 

The Transvaal, it is true, had been lost in the course of this interval ; there 
had been a tragical fiasco at Khartum, and the provinces of the Egyptian 
Sudan had, to all intents and purposes, passed into the hands of the Mahdi. 
The joint occupation of Egypt itself, however, was at an end; and England, 
innocently disguised as 
a “financial adviser,” 
was strongly entrenched 
in Cairo. The old wes- 
tern coast colonies had 
been extended into the 
interior, and the insig- 
nificant colony of Lagos 
had been reinforced by 
an immense and won- 
derfully rich stretch of 
land known as_ the 
Niger District Protecto- 
rates, divided into the 
Niger Territories and 
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ish crown. It was in 
what was known as 
Central Africa and 
East Africa, however, 
that the greatest pro- 
gress had been made. 
In 1869 a sixteen-year 
old son of an English 
clergyman was sent to : 
Natal in the hope that - Sai a 
the bracing atmosphere [luca eagrh ins nig 

of South Africa might 
save him from a con- 
sumptive’s grave. Ina 
few years this same caseeaainne 
young man, who had vate 
grown to be a robust 
athlete and a B.A. of |. ae 
Oriel College, was pick- an 
ing diamonds with his 
own hands from the 
blue earth of Kimber- 
ley; and, when queried 
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a map of South Africa, 
placed his hands over 
an immense expanse of land stretching from the Cape to the Zambesi, 
and exclaimed: “All that British territory! That is my dream!’ 
In 1890 Cecil Rhodes had secured a monopoly of all the diamond 
fields of British Bechuanaland, had amassed a fortune estimated at 
$75,000,000, had developed into the greatest colonial personality pro- 
duced by England since the days of Clive; and, what was above all 
gratifying to a man of his restless imagination, had seen his boyish 
dream in a fair way towards realization. In 1889 that part of Bechuana- 
land south of the Molopo River was made a crown colony of Great 
Britain, and a year later a,protectorate was declared over that portion be- 
tween the twenty-second degree of latitude and the twentieth degree of lon- 
gitude. The territory extending north of this to the Zambesi, and between 
the Portuguese dominion on the east and the German on the west was de- 
clared to be within the British sphere of influence in 1889; and a year later 
the British South Africa Company, which was organized for the purpose 
of exploiting this district, received its charter. By 1890 England had also 
laid the substantial foundations of her empire in East Africa. In 1888 the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ceded a strip of coast extending from the northern limit 
of the German sphere on the Umbe River to the Ozi; and numerous addi- 
tions to this were made in the following year—the total cessions amounting 
to 150,000 square miles, extending westwards to the Victoria Nyanza. The 
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Nyassaland Protectorate was proclaimed in 1889; the limits were not strictly 
defined, but the area claimed consisted of about 7,200 square miles of ter- 
ritory south and west of Lake Nyassa. 

In the succeeding ten years nearly all these possessions and dependencies 
have been extended and numerous additions made. At the present time the 
Niger Protectorates are estimated to include over half a million square miles 
of territory and to have a population of over 30,000,000 souls ; and the gov- 
ernment has just passed from the hands of the Royal Niger Company into 
those of the crown. Two South African Republics have been snuffed out; 
Lo Bengula and his Metabeles have been crushed by Dr. Jameson and Cecil 
Rhodes; Pondoland, a territory with an area of 4,000 square miles lying 
between East Griqualand and the Indian Ocean, has been annexed to the 
Cape,and vast possessions north of the Zambesi have been encroached upon. 
Over 250,000 square miles lying between the Zambesi River, the Congo 
Free state and West and East Portuguese Africa, have been opened to 
colonization ; and, by treaties with the Sultan of Zanzibar and others, liberal 
additions have been made to Great Britain’s East African domains. The 
islands of Zanzibar itself and Pemba have been placed under British protec- 
tion; Uganda, “the pearl of Africa,” the land of romance and adventure, 
which was discovered by Stanley and saved for England by Captain Lugard, 
is now one of England’s richest dependencies. All this East African terri- 
tory was surrendered to the protection of the crown by the British East 
Africa Company in 1895, and was divided into the East African and the 
Uganda protectorates. One of the greatest of England’s accomplishments 
in the decade was the redemption of the Egyptian Sudan from the merciless 
tyranny of the Mahdi, the destruction of French design upon Fashoda, and 
the extinction of all her hopes of a foothold on the Nile. 

Figures are not altogether trustworthy in African matters, where there 
still remains a large amount of surveying and census taking to be done, but 
it would probably not be a rash estimate to say that England’s territory now 
comprises nearly 3,000,000 square miles against the 350,000 of 1880, and 
that its population is over 100,000,000 against the 2,500,000 of two decades 
ago. A large amount of this territory has been made accessible by rail- 
roads and telegraphs; the steam whistle shrieks along the shores of Lake 
Nyassa, and a regular line of steamers plies upon Lake Tanganyika; slavery 
has been practically extinguished; thousands of schoolhouses have been 
built; and, more interesting than all else, the splendid dream of Cecil 
Rhodes has become an accomplished fact. : 
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By Jess1zE WADE MANNING. 


“Offences are easily pardoned 
Where there ts love at the bottom.”’ 
—OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


aE have lived for twenty years 
in a flat over the stables pro- 
vided by the superintendent 
of the Brixton Park. My 
husband, William Newman, 
is now one of the head gardeners, thanks 
to his early training in my father’s small 
nursery in Rushville. I was brought 
up to work, and as good, honest, hard 
work keeps one out of mischief, I’m 
none the worse for doing the washing, ironing and housework all these 
years for my little family of two. 

No, God never blessed us with little ones! I sometimes feel that the set 
look on William’s face would have been softened, the eye more tender and 
the smile more frequent if he could have heard the prattle of childish voices 
and felt the warm pressure of dimpled arms. 

Well, I started out to tell about the tenants, and especially the boy, in the 
adjoining flat, the new undergardener, Norman Gray, and his wife and small 
son. They’ve been there now going on three weeks, and, as I never cousin 
strangers, I haven’t spoken to any of them, only twice I’ve shook my finger 
at the child, and motioned to him to keep on his own side of the yard. 

The young husband seems to be a genial sort of a person, but the wife is, 
I’m sure, a little “upstart,” although I must give her credit with being the 
spryest among the young women in the neighborhood with her washing. 
I’ve long enjoyed that reputation among the older ones myself, and I’m de- 
termined to keep my record if I’m obliged to sit up all night to get ahead 
of that pompadoured, befrizzled little piece of frivolity. 

Unfortunately, we are obliged to dry our “pieces” in the same yard, so its 
a tug-of-war each Monday morning to see which will get ahead. I must ad- 
mit she has no new-fangled ideas about hanging up clothes,—woolens and 
stockings are always the first on the line. 

All my married life I’ve worried myself sick on Sundays, watching the 
clouds and praying for a sunny washday. Now I lie awake all night trying 
to get up in time to outdo my neighbor, but as I jump out of bed and push 
up the shade, those everlasting flannels are the first thing I see. 

The boy Norman is called by the foolish name of ‘‘Nibsey,” and if a child- 
less life of twenty clean, neat, monotonous years hadn’t put a crust on my 
affections like the bark on a tree, I might be tempted to notice the handsome 
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child, although he’s frightful forward and 
mischievous. 

I saw William carrying him around the 
Zoo the other evening, when he thought 
I'd gone over to Mrs. Stuhles for eggs, the 
old idiot. 

Saturday night, as I was talking rather 
sharply to Rollo, the dog, I heard Norman 
Gray say to his wife :— 

“What’s the racket, Minnie?” 

“Nothing, only Mrs. Newman scolding 
Rollo.” 

“In place of William, I suppose.” 

a “Yes, and when the dog sneaks away, 
‘pnose EvertastiInc 44" 4 the canary will have to take it, especially 
FLANNELS.” \.) if there’s any seed on the floor.” 

Draven by S. H. Persick, \o Now, could any well-meaning per- 

“son associate with neighbors with such 

tongues? Well, what can you expect of a woman, the wife of a poor man, 

who goes to the matinée every Saturday afternoon? Such fol-de-rol about 

wanting a change! Better save fifty cents and car fare and teach her 
child the indignity of fighting. 

Only yesterday I looked up from cutting my old pieces of carpet into 
strips for a rug, to see Nibsey punching a boy, head and shoulders taller 
than himself. The blood was trickling down the big fellow’s face. Calling 
up to the window, he said proudly :— 

“Say, Mith Newman, did you see me ‘do’ him? I gith him a bluggy nose 
like everyfing.” 

I suppose I would have lived right along, finding fault with all the mother 
and child did, if Mrs. Gray hadn’t been taken suddenly ill. 

Norman Gray called me at midnight. The doctor was already there and 
it did not take him long to order her removal to the hospital, where he said 
an operation for appendicitis would be necessary. I disagreed with the doc- 
tor, and told him that disease was only a fad of the profession, and a few 
old-fashioned remedies for inflammation of the bowels would soon put her 
on her feet, and not to be so fast for a knife and a reputation. ’Tis well to 
bear in mind , 


‘*Keep your faith with flaxseed and hops 
And you'll always harvest your own crops.”’ 


As the husband and doctor tenderly lifted the young thing into the ambu- 
lance, she looked up at me, through all her pain, her big, brown eyes (just 
like Nibsey’s, I noticed) full of tears, and whispered :— 

“Please, be kind to my little boy.” 

“Sure,” I replied, all kind of choked up; “I guess my bark’s worse than 
my bite, child.” 

I began by carrying Nibsey home with me. It’s awful for strangers to 
upset you so, yet that boy looked like a cherub sleeping. I felt exactly the way 
I did when I got the news of Sister Jane’s death, ten years ago, at midnight. 
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No train left for Rushville until nine in the morning, but I got up at once, 
called William, and had him finish the night on the lounge; made the bed 
and laid my black bonnet, gloves and shawl on top of it; put some money 
in my crocheted purse and sat down in my new black dress, to wait for train 
time. You're so kind of nervous when you're not used to death «nd railroad 
trains. 

“The operation was successful,” said Norman Gray the next morning, as 
he drank the coffee I offered him somewhat reluctantly, as I hadn’t forgot- 
ten about the dog. But you can’t make me believe any one is quite the same 
after losing a portion of their anatomy. 

In the week that followed, I lived twenty times twenty years. Such a 
racket in the house! Rollo renewed his playful days, and the bird sang for 
the first time in years, and such a whirl as Nibsey led me! - 

Bless his little heart, there’s really some good in that boy after all! 

Strange, he took to me like a duckling to water, and did not seem to miss 
his mother. 

Yes, I’m sorry I treated her so harshly,—sort of misjudged her. No 
woman could be very idle whose home was as spick and span as her little 
rooms were. Why you 
could see to dress your- 
self in the range, while 
every bureau drawer | 
went through was in 
apple-pie order; even her 
pantry shelves were as 
orderly as mine, although 
she uses pink shelf paper, ne! 
which is abominable. I’ve A.’ 
even concluded, since Yi 
Norman Gray told me 
the circumstances, that | 
it’s no sign of a feeble | 
brain for a woman to do 
her own washing and take 
the money given her for 
the washwoman and use | 
it for the ‘‘matinée.” ne 

Late in the afternoon 
of the third day Nibsey 
was missing. I got hot 
and cold at the same 
time. William said I tore 
round as though the boy 
belonged to me. But it 
was sheer nervousness, 
nothing else. By a happy 
chance I telephoned po- 


‘* NIBSEY PUNCHING A BOY HEAD AND SHOULDERS TALLER 
} THAN HIMSELF.” 
lice headquarters and Divi dy 8, Pets 
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found him at Station No. 2, sitting on a bench with his little head on my old 
carpet bag, fast asleep. I’d brought that bag down from the attic in the 
morning to cut up for the rug. How he got it and carried it such a distance 
was a mystery. 

“Nibsey,” I called softly. 

“Oh! Mith Newman,” he cried, jumping up and throwing himself into 
my arms, “I toudent find Dr. Johnson.” 

“Find Dr. Johnson!” I exclaimed, knowing his mother’s doctor lived on 
the other side of the city. 

“Yeth, Mith Newman, he div me five ’ents the udder night and said if I’d 
come and be his little boy I tou’d drive his horse.” 

“Well, where’s the five cents?” 

“Oh!” he said, beginning to cry, “I-div-it-to-the-man-on-the-car-and- 
tolded-him-I-wanted-to-go-to-Dr.-Johnson’s-and-after - a - long - time - he- 
put-me-off-and-tolded-me-to-wait-in-here-for-my-mamma.” 

I took his little hand and then picked up the carpet bag, which was as 
heavy as lead. In it he had put a train of cars, an old broken kite, a lump of 
wet clay and a dead sparrow. Dr. Johnson didn’t know what he’d missed. 

I hugged the boy all the way home and believe I’m getting as idiotic over 
him as William. When love's been adrifting for nigh on to twenty years 
and is awakened by a little innocence who falls pell-mell right into your 
frozen, numbed, old heart, you begin to realize there’s something in life be- 
sides yourself, your dog and your hoardings. 

Then came that awful day. It was Friday. Black Friday, indeed. Thurs- 
day night, when Rollo threw back his head and gave those three heart-rend- 
ing yowls, and the gray pigeon flew into the kitchen window, Friday morn- 
ing I suspicioned death for some one, somewhere near by. I was mighty 
glad Nibsey’s too young to understand such things. Bless him! 

It appeared that one of the men driving a sprinkling cart through the park 
was sunstruck. Norman Gray, working near the spot, jumped upon the seat 
to drive the impatient team and wagon back to the stable. The vehicle was 
an unusually high one, and always kept in a shed built for it. This Norman 
did not know, so, while driving in the stable he was caught between the low 
door frame and the high seat of the cart, which doubled him up, killing him 
instantly. ; 

The poor, young wife recovered and bore her great sorrow like the brave 
little woman she is. When it came time for her to take Nibsey, who clung 
to me like a young tendril around an old oak, I concluded, and so did 
William, that the best thing for Nibsey and his mother (who had got a 
position packing flower seeds) was to make their home with us. 

“Heavens! There’s that boy fighting again! Bless him!” 

“Nibsey,” I call, more than pleased to see him hold his own. 

“Yeth, Auntie Newman! I'th coming.” 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN. 
CHAPTER X. 


S HESE are your rooms,” Mrs. Herbert announced a 
little later, as she threw open a door, leading from 
the upper hallway, in a tone which showed that she 
expected the newcomer to be overwhelmed with 
delight. 

If Mathilde was overwhelmed it was not quite in 
the fashion anticipated, for dainty as the rooms were 
in their Louis Quinze fittings, they consisted only of 
a large bedroom, a smaller sitting-room and dressing- 

room. However, she bethought herself in time to conceal her dismay that 

she had better acquiesce quietly, and leave the matter in her husband's 
hands. 

Mrs. Herbert had her surprise, too, for waiting in the bedroom was 
Jeanne, looking very placidly in possession. 

“Dear me, who's this?” and under the influence of the surprise her voice 
became much more acid. “Did you bring a maid? I had no idea.” 

“Did you think I should not need one?” 

The question, though amiable, did not increase Mrs. Herbert’s amiability. 

“Of course not, but I did not think that you would bring one with you, 
and had already looked out a nice respectable girl in the village.” 

Mathilde smiled. It was almost to the word what Stewart had predicted. 

“How kind in you!” she retorted, “but I think that I prefer a French maid 
to an inexperienced village girl.” 

“French!” exclaimed the other. “I should not have thought that you 
were so used to French maids on the prairies.” 

“Wouldn’t you?” the other answered, with a glance that was a danger 
signal. 

As such her sister-in-law evidently read it, for, pulling herself together, 
she said sweetly :— 

“But I really must leave you to rest.” 

Hardly had the door closed behind her when (much to the amazement 
of Jeanne) Mathilde broke into a wild peal of laughter; but she soon quieted 
herself, and there was no sign of over-strained nerves, when, presently, 
Stewart knocked at the sitting-room door. 

“You seem settled down,” he said. “So they have given you these rooms,” 
and he strolled to the other door, taking a comprehensive survey. 

“These will do very nicely for you, and there is a big bedroom across the 
corridor that I shall take. I’ll speak to Hutchinson about it,” he announced 
coolly. 

Mathilde sat silent, apparently busy in sorting over some bills and memo- 
randa, the result of her London shopping. 

“Well,” he said, strolling back towards her, “and how did you get on with 
the sister-in-law?” 


*Begun in August, 1goo. 
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She laughed. “Much as you did, I fancy. She told me that as she had 
never seen a Canadian she had not known what to expect me to be like, and 
that she shouldn’t have supposed that 1 was used to French maids.” 

“Dear creature! I hope you stood up to her.” 

“Oh, yes; I did not mind her,” she answered carelessly, and then, seeing 
that he looked somewhat jaded, she asked : “How did you find your father?” 

“Very much changed. It was rather a trying interview. He is very 
anxious to see you, but seemed too tired just now. I suggested that you 
should go up after you are dressed for dinner. Would that do?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“He was very kind about the little chap,” he said in a low voice, and there 
was silence between them in the fire-lit room, but a silence not wanting in 
sympathy. 

It was with a strange mixture of feelings that Mathilde sat, ready dressed 
waiting for her husband. She wore the same plain black evening dress as 
she had in town, but a beautiful spray of creamy roses across the front made 
the black less severe. 

“Look at my offering from the head gardener,” she said, pointing to the 
flowers as Stewart entered. 

“Poor old Duncan! He was at the station to meet us. It’s queer what a 
weakness old retainers have for prodigals.” Then with an abrupt change of 
subject: “I see that you have on your pearl necklace.” 

“Yes, don’t you like it?” she asked wondering. 

“Oh, yes; nothing could suit you better. But the poor, old father is pos- 
sessed with the idea of handing over to you, without delay, the family jewels. 
He had the boxes all out on the table, and I think that it would please him 
if you were to wear some of them this evening.” 

He laughed with a touch of tenderness as he spoke of the old man, with 
the jewel boxes by him. 

She looked up at him with startled eyes. “The family jewels! But surely, 
I am not the person to have them. Mrs. Herbert—” 

He interrupted her: ‘““Mrs. Herbert wore them when she was the heir’s 
wife. Now she has nothing to do with them. You have taken her place.” 

“T don’t wonder she hates me!” she said with emphasis. Then, with a sud- 
den overwhelming sense of shame, “Oh, what must you think of me, accept- 
ing so much from you!” 

James Stewart had once been told that he should have been a doctor, he 
had such soothing power over nerves. 

“It’s hardly wise to waste your strength on opening up that question just 
now. Weare on the field of battle. It will be a victory for you to wear the 
emeralds to dinner tonight.” 

His treatment was wise, and her self-control was recovered. 

“The emeralds!” she said; “I only hope they aren’t very wonderful.” 

He laughed. ‘They are indeed. The necklace and aigrette are historical. 
The wife of Sir James the cavalier fled from him and from Orkwell for fear 
that he should let them go into King Charles’s treasury. The bracelets are 
of later date, but considered nearly as valuable. Mrs. Herbert will be as 
green as they are when she sees you in them.” 
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But do you think it's fair?” Mathilde protested. He was not to be moved. 

“All fair in war, and this is war, remember. It was not I who began it, and 
I am only fighting for my rights.” His face had grown stern again as he 
spoke. “But we must not keep my father waiting. He said seven, and it 
struck just now. Will you come?” 

Down a long corridor they went to a part of the house shut off by baize 
doors, hushed and still, with heavy curtains, and dim with shaded lights, 
where in an invalid armchair sat the helpless old man. There was nothing 
unattractive about the invalid; a rich down quilt covered his helpless limbs ; 
his thin, white hands moved freely, and the clear-cut features that might 
have been carved in time-yellowed ivory wore a kindly smile. 

As the door opened, the white head was eagerly turned towards it, and 
one hand was outstretched in anticipation. 

“Come in, come in, Jem,” said a feebly impatient voice ; “come and let me 
see my new daughter.” 

The feeble old age and the word ‘“‘daughter” touched a recent sore spot in 
Mathilde’s heart, and with an impulse that was wholly genuine, she came 
swiftly forward, and kneeling by his chair, where the light from the shaded 
lamp fell full upon her, laid her two hands on his. 

“Oh, will you let me be your daughter?” she said, with the pathos of her 
unconscious loneliness. 

The old man gazed at her for a moment in silence, then he said, in broken 
tones, ‘My dear child, my beautiful child! James, why did you not tell me 
how beautiful she was? She is the right kind of mistress for Orkwell,” and 
the pride of race strengthened the weak voice. 

“I kept it as a pleasant surprise for you, father,” the son answered ; and 
Mathilde could tell from his voice how pleased he was. 

With a sudden, shy fear that her impulse would have seemed to him but 
acting, she would have risen, but the old man said with a detaining grasp: 
"No, no, my dear, stay here in the light and let me see you. I want to see 
you in the family jewels. Jem, hand me the case with the emeralds.” 

What woman could suppress a word of admiration at the sight of that 
wonderful necklace, lying on the white velvet, with the aigrette reposing in 
the middle! 

“Oh, how beautiful!’ Mathilde breathed, and Sir James touched them 
with lingering fondness. 

“Yes, Jem’s mother wore them, fifty years ago, when she was presented. 
You must wear them at the drawing-room next spring. Put them on for her, 
Jem.” 

Then and there, Mathilde would have gladly sacrificed the necklace to have 
prevented that deep wave of crimson that dyed her face and neck at the 
touch of her husband’s hands. 

With the light streaming full upon her she was powerless to hide it, and 
she knew that Stewart must notice it, though he gave no sign, fastening the 
clasp with a quick, light touch. 

“There, what a color it gives you!” the old man said triumphantly. 
“Now, Jem, the aigrette.” 

This time she was prepared, and with a light movement was on her feet. 
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“Oh, let me do it at the glass. He will rumple my hair,” 
and he handed the ornament to her in silence. 

When she turned from the glass though, he held a bracelet ready, and she 
put out her arm for him to fasten it on. 

“There, father,” he said, stepping back to view the general effect, “I think 
that I chose a wife to suit the emeralds. Shall we put them back in their 
cases?” he asked, watching Sir James intently. 

“No, no,” his father answered hurriedly, as though keeping his courage to 
the sticking point. ‘I want her to wear them to dinner tonight. I shan’t be 
there, but I shall know how she looks, and shall think of the times when 
your mother wore them. The other things she can look at tomorrow. But, 
my dear,” he went on with a timorous grasp at her hand, “you won’t mind 
Flora sitting at the head of the table, will you? It wouldn’t seem kind, 
would it?” 

He looked up timorously at her, but showed instant relief as she re- 
sponded warmly :— 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t dream of anything else.” 

“That’s a good girl. A good girl,” and he patted the hand he held. 
“Thank God, there are some children left me! My boy is gone, and your 
boy is gone. The children taken and the fathers left. God send us children 
in the old home again, my dear. The place is dreary without children’s 
voices, dreary,” and the scant*tears of old age fell. 

Mathilde stood there, decked out in her splendor, but with a fierce shame 
burning in her heart. The cold touch of the jewels on neck and arms felt 
like the material touch of her disgrace. But Stewart was quick to come to 
the rescue. 

“We must not tire my father any more now. We will come in the morn- 
ing.” And with a tender good-night that soothed her heart, he let them 
go. They walked in silence some little distance before Stewart spoke :— 

“How can I thank you enough for your manner to my father. You have 
completely won him.” 

He had spoken with more feeling than usual, but Mathilde chose to think 
that he considered hers a successful piece of acting, and answered coldly :— 

“T felt sorry for him.” 

“Yes, I saw that you did,” he despoiided quietly. “But now comes the 
tug-of-war.” 

He had no fears as he followed her down the wide oak staircase. But as 
that couple of so goodly a bearing walked side by side up the length of the 
drawing-room, there were two surprises given. 

Mrs. Herbert sat opposite to the door, and as she looked towards them. 
and caught the flash of the familiar jewels on that white neck, a cold rage 
came over her, and she stared helplessly for a moment before her face set- 
tled into calm, hard lines of spite. But hers was not the only surprise, for 
James Stewart was too much taken aback by the sight of a ghost to have 
eyes or appreciation for his sister-in-law’s discomfiture. 

His ghost was not outwardly alarming in appearance, being a small Dres- 
den China shepardess sort of a woman, who in dainty tea-gown of pale blue 
and pink tints sat on the opposite side of the hearth from Mrs. Herbert. 


she said gaily, 
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*** DEAR ME, WHO'S 
THIS?" 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


In that soft pink-shaded light her aspect was that of a young girl, but even 
then a close observer could have seen that the apple-blossom skin had none 
of the freshness of youth, though the pale, fluffy yellow hair was evidently 
abundant and genuine. 

Between the two women a tall, ascetic-looking parson was standing. 

Mrs. Herbert, occupied in the task of pulling herself together, sat watch- 
ing the newcomer’s approach without speaking, but as they drew near the 
little group, a malicious light flashed into her pale eyes, and she began 
volubly :— 

“Oh, you must forgive me for not telling you that James would meet old 
friends tonight, but I quite forgot to say that cousin Nellie has been staying 
with us for Christmas.” 


13 
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“And you surely wouldn’t have the heart to turn me out,” came with a 
light laugh from the Dresden China figure on the sofa, as she stretched out 
a welcoming hand over which numerous bracelets twinkled—then with a 
pretty tremulousness: ‘Welcome home again, Jem, and let me greet your 
wife as a cousin.” 

With both hands outstretched, she fluttered towards Mathilde, who had 
been studying some unusual signs of discomposure in her husband’s manner, 
but of what kind she could not exactly define. 

“T hardly think we require an introduction,” the little woman said, holding 
Mathilde’s hands. “I am sure that Jem must have told you of his cousin 
Nellie, hasn't he?” 

Even if Mathilde had been readier with an answer than she was, it would 
have been her husband who spoke first, and at the sound of his voice she 
knew that there was war in it. 

“How am I to win forgiveness if I plead guilty to never having done so? 
Let me atone now, and present my cousin, Miss Nellie Fearon, who in the 
foolish days of her teens, once thought that she could put up with my hum- 
ble self as a fiancé, but who, under stress of duty, changed her mind.” 

It was rather a heavy-handed blow from a man to a woman, and Mathilde 
knew that the woman felt it by the suddenness with which her hands were 
dropped, and by the wavering of her color. 

Her smile, however, never wavered, and she was ready enough with a 
retort. 

“Oh, you bad man, how can you make me look so idiotic, and the first 
time, too, that your wife has met me!” 

But now Mrs. Herbert came to her rescue. 

“Nellie, dear, do let James speak to Mr. Harter,” and now it was the par- 
son’s turn to greet the husband, and be introduced to the wife. 

As they took their places at table, Mathilde noted with admiration a sign 
of Mrs. Herbert’s skill. The table was perfectly round, and there being no 
seat directly facing Stewart’s the difficulty of place was avoided. The meal 
was not as tedious as she had expected, and it did not seem long before the 
women were back by the drawing-room fire, and the men safe in the smok- 
ing-room. 

Miss Fearon fidgetted about, carefully arranged a pile of soft cushions, 
glanced at a fashion paper, and then cooed :— 

“Flora, dear, I am sure you will excuse me if I run away for a few mo- 
ments to finish a little scribble for the post,” and with a smile she fluttered 
out of the room. 

Then, as Mrs. Herbert leaned back in her chair and folded her hands, Ma- 
thilde felt that she was delivered into the hands of the enemy, and prepared 
for action. The attack began at once. 

“I am sorry to hear that you were not satisfied with your rooms. If you 
had told me so at once I could have given directions about it then, without 
giving James the trouble of speaking to the housekeeper.” 

Here was, in truth, a weak joint in her armor. Mathilde devoutly hoped 
that the other might be too short-sighted to see her rosy confusion. 

“Oh, the rooms are delightful,” she answered hastily. “But one of my 
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‘“ MRS. HERBERT CAUGHT THE FLASH OF THE FAMILIAR JEWELS ON THE WHITE NECK.” 
Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


husband’s fads is space, and he is always spreading himself and his pos- 
sessions over as much ground as possible.” 

“Indeed,” came very dryly from the other. “I should hardly have thought 
that he had been accustomed of late to such spacious mansions.” 

But now her antagonist spoke with more spirit. 
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“It may be the deprivations of the last ten years which have deepened his 
zest for the comfortable and pleasant things of life. You can hardly under- 
stand, I think, how much he enjoys everything.” 

The widow sighed aggressively :— 

“No doubt he enjoys the change of prospects, but he should remember 
that the uncertainties of life which gave him those prospects may also make 
them as ashes in his mouth.” 

Mathilde suddenly saw that she had been all but openly dwelling on the 
benefits caused by the death of her listener’s husband, and gasped horror- 
struck : “Oh, I did not mean that he was not sorry for your loss.” 

“It does not matter,” the other answered with a smile of patient resigna- 
tion, then with a return to her more mundane manner, she added, “I trust, 
my dear, that the unexpected meeting with dear Nellie would not distress 
your husband. It was so stupid in me not to prepare him for it.” 

“Why should it distress him?” The question was short and incisive. 

Mrs. Herbert seemed a bit flustered. 

“Why, my dear, don't you know? I wouldn't for the world make any 
trouble, and I would not have spoken if I had not thought that vou knew; 
but at the time of his”— she hesitated—‘of his misfortune, he was engaged 
to Nellie, and her parents insisted on breaking off the match. Poor, dear 
Nellie behaved very sweetly about it, and wrote him the most touching letter 
imaginable.” 

“How romantic!” remarked Mathilde. “And but for me it would have 
been quite the orthodox ending to the third volume, fount 

“Oh, my dear, I am sure— 

“Thanks; don't worry yourself; I am not of a jealous disposition” 

Mrs. Herbert looked relieved. ‘How sensible! And now, dear, as we are 
getting on so well together, just let me say one little thing quietly to you. 
You'll promise me not to mind, won’t you?” 

This is never a reassuring question, and Mathilde answered wisely, 
“We'll see.” 

“Oh, no; I’m sure vou won't. You see I have been feeling all the evening 
that it would be kinder to tell you that English ladies don't wear so much 
jewelry on quiet occasions like this. Of course I understand that it is quite 
natural under the circumstances, but strangers might be amused.” 

Mathilde was by now thoroughly roused, and spoke with each word 
clearly :— 

“T appreciate to the full the kindness of your intentions. Perhaps it will 
relieve you to know that I was sophisticated enough to be aware that these 
were unsuitable ornaments for the occasion, and only wore them at the ex- 
press wish of Sir James—” 

Here, fortunately, perhaps. for the interests of peace, the men made their 
appearance, and the duel was suspended. 

That first night under her husband's roof Mathilde suffered a terrible lapse 
from heroism and cried herself to sleep in regular school-girl fashion. 


(To be continued.) 
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| 
IIS’ HEPSY’S t’ hev com- '{fy 
p’ny fr Christmas,” said || 
Widow Greene to her 
next-door neighbor, who 
had just stepped in. 

“How so?” asked Lucinda Grimes, 
in surprise. 

Jes’ so,” sneered the widow. “Can't 
sech a thing be? Will you tell me ei 
any woman’s goin’ t’ buy a hull turkey, 
a goose, a raft o’ vegetables am” sech 
like, t’ feed her poor lone self? No, | 
tell you; an’ she a-eatin’ ev'ry day like 
a bird, peckin’ at this an’ that, as if 
*twarn’t good ’nough f'r her. I’ve been 
riled sometimes at th’ likes o° her 
a-settin’ herself above her kind, am’ 
she a-ownin’ less than you an’ me. 
Why, th’ only thing good ‘nough men- 
tionin’ is that there blue chiny someun 
give her when she was a girl. An’, 
laws alive! she sets ‘nough store by it; 
it only sees th’ daylight once or twict 
a year.” 

“But ‘tis fine, widder, finer than any 
I ever seed. Jerushy Martin says it’s worth a mint o’ money, and looks 
mighty like some she come cross one day in the city, an’ th’ price fairly stag- 
gered her, an.——” 

“Pshaw !” interrupted the widow, who had been keeping up a series of 
sniffs that had cowed her meeker neighbor. ‘You're always tuk in, Lu- 
cindy; I’m sure I’m sorry f’r you, bein’ as we're friends an’ neighbors. 
Don’t b’lieve all vou hear. I know "bout as much o’ the world as ef my 
eyes was double the size, an’ I say t’ you ’gain, don’t b'lieve all!” 

Miss Lucinda thought the widow’s eyes were quite large enough and 
rather unpleasant as she raked her neighbor over the coals. For her own 
part, she liked Miss Hepsy. A good Christian woman, was her verdict, as 
she retrospected, remembering the care Miss Hepsy had taken of her when 
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she was down with the “rheumatiz,” and the careful supervision and fulfil- 
ment of the household duties. 

“Maybe it’s some o’ her kin,” suggested Miss Lucinda meekly, “one of 
’em that’s settin’ down in th’ dagerytype, with th’ long black curls an’ 
th’ sweet face.” 

“They’re all dead an’ gone,” sniffed the widow. “She told Jerushy Mar- 
tin so, an’ cried, too, when she told it. Mis’ Hepsy’s'a lone woman, same’s 
me, but ’twould ’ve been better f'r her ef she hadn’t been. Some folks is 
worse when they’ve had trouble, an’ gets as crusty as home-made pies.” 

“T like Mis’ Hepsy,” ventured little Miss Lucinda. 

“Yer do? H---m! Well, I’m glad yer do; that’s all I’ve got t’ say ’bout 
it. H---m, you know no more ‘bout the world than a sparrer, Lucindy, 
an’ you a-pridin’ yerself on knowin’ so much ’rithmetic an’ jography.” 

“That's got narthin’ t’ do with th’ world, though.” 

“It ain't? I'd like t’ know what jography is but knowledge o’ the world.” 
She cast a look of supreme pity at Lucinda. 

“Well, I know ‘nough t’ have charity,” spoke up Lucinda, now fairly 
awakened into defense of Miss Hepsy, ‘“‘an’ I'd cut my tongue out sooner ’n 
talk ‘gainst my neighbor at 
Christmas time!” 

“Yer would? Well, who’s a- 
talkin’? I'm sayin’ nuthin’ ‘cept- 
in’ what’s true. Mis’ Hepsy 
never had no love f’r me, nor I f’r 
her. We stay t’ hum, an’ minds 
our own business.” 

Miss Lucinda looked skeptical 
as to the truth of the last asser- 
tion; she wondered if the widow 
knew what she was saying. 

A cart was coming up the road. 
The pike was hard and frozen, 
and the wheels rattled noisily. 

“That's Mis’ Hepsy’s cart 
now, said the widow, drawing 
the striped blue curtains a trifle 
back; “and the boy, Seth Crane, 
*s drivin’, an’ there’s two trunks 
in it, Lucindy! Some un’s on 
the back seat, an’ it’s a man an’ 
a girl, Lucindy.” And the widow 
fairly trembled with excitement. 
“T must find out who ’tis,” said 
she, pursing her lips with firm- 
ness, as if a lifetime depended on 
the knowledge. 

‘THA's MIS’ HEPSy'S CART NOW.’” “It's th’ girl in th’ dagertype,” 
Drawn by Charles Grunvald, said Miss Lucinda, aroused by 
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the sight, and almost 
letting her head 
show. 

The widow thrust 
her slightly back as 
the wagon passed by, 
with the rejoinder: 
“Lucindy Grimes, I 
did think you was 4 
sensible, an’ didn’t 
bilieve in ghosts. 
That girl in th 
*guarrytype lived 
years ago, an’s been 
dead f’r more ’n six 
or eight, an’ now you 
say she’s a-settin’ in 
that wagon.” 

“Tt’s the same face,’ 
replied the other 
gruffly, who was be- 
coming tired of 
being depreciated. “I 
reckon I can see. 
I've two eyes as good 
as yourn.” 

“Well, whether you 
hev or not, they ain’t 
seein’ right this 
time.” And Widow 
Greene tapped on the 
window - pane, and 


, 
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sang in her cracked ‘THE TALL MAN LEANED AGAINST THE MANTEL AND 
old voice, “To us a SURVEYED HER. 
child is born, Alleluia!’ Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


Miss Lucinda thought it was time to go home. She had had a very un- 
pleasant visit, and all on account of mention of poor Mis’ Hepsy. How dis- 
agreeable the widder was! Perhaps it would be well to ask Parson Blair, 
secretly, if he would preach a sermon on charity, or the like, for Christmas, 
and preach right at Widder Greene. 

“What! Be you a-goin’?” asked her hostess, as Lucinda drew her Scotch 
plaid shawl about her slender little figure, and tied the dark-green bonnet- 
strings more firmly under her chin. 

“Yes, it’s a gittin’ late, an’ I’ve t’ git tea fr mother.” And with a stiff 
handshake and a hurried step, Lucinda Grimes passed out. 


TI. 


Down at Brookdale—Miss Hepsy’s cottage—the guests were safely in- 
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doors—seated before the broad chimney-place, from which the crackle and 
glow of the pine-logs sent forth a cheerful welcome. Miss Hepsy was re- 
splendent in a blue gown and the~pearl brooch and earrings that had lain 
away in the old morocco case for a twelvemonth. Her soft brown hair 
would not be smoothed down, but shared her excitement, and every minute 
or two came rebelliously out of place. 

The tall man leaned against the mantel, and surveyed her with a look of 
pride. To him, she looked like the same girl that he had parted from years 
ago, and that he had been faithful 
to, in spite of fate and its deter- 
ring influence. Every time he 
looked at her, Miss Hepsy’s face 
beamed, and a color as modest as 
a girl’s arose in her soft white 
cheeks. Miss Hepsy was to 
celebrate Christmas very joyfully 
this year, and it was only three 
days off. Tressa—her only sis- 
ter’s child—had run down for a 
few days, and was quite alive to 
the coming occasion. 

Tressa Mayhew loved _ ro- 
mances, as any girl of seventeen 
loves them. John Rawson had 
called for her, at Miss Hepsy's 
suggestion; for Miss Hepsy be- 
lieved too firmly in him to think 
‘he would be captivated by the 
black curls and bright eyes of her 
niece. 

“We'll have t’ invite th’ neigh- 
bors,” said Miss Hepsy. “They'd 
PRN never forgive me. There’s Lu- 

YE cindy Grimes, a good little thing 
as ever lived, an’ Jerushy Mar- 


‘*TRESSA MAYHEW 


LOVED tin; an’ th’ Collinses, Parson 
ROMANCES. Blair an’ his folks, an’—an’ 
Drawn by “Why do you hesitate? Are 


rowers ___} there so many more?” asked 
John Rawson, feeling a trifle 
timid in anticipation of the coming invasion by the neighbors. 

“No, I was just debating whether I'd ask Widder Greene. She’s never 
liked me, I think, but ‘twould be mean t’ slight her. She’d never get over 
talking, too.” 

“Tf she’s that way, it seems to me it’s best to have a little charity, and ask 
her,” replied John. 

“Do, auntie, I’d like to see her,” exclaimed Tressa, her curiosity com- 
patible with her years. 


‘* BEFORE THE FASCINATED COMPANY COULD UTTER ANOTHER WORD, PARSON BLAIR STOOD 
UP AND READ THE MARRIAGE SERVICE,” 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
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At eight o'clock Seth Crane made the rounds of the village, and delivered 
at every door an invitation to Miss Hepsy’s for Christmas night. 

And John Rawson returned to his room at Junction House, full of great 
peace and love toward all men. 


IIT. 


“Snow, auntie, all over, everywhere, see!” said Tressa, as she jumped out 
of bed Christmas morning, nearly throwing over a lot of packages some 
one had placed by her bedside. 

Miss Hepsy looked out. It was her wedding morning, and the birthday 
of the Prince of Peace. A great love filled her heart. She felt as if she 
could kiss even Widder Greene—if she came to the house—and could stifle 
all animosity and resentment toward every living creature. Some one had 
set the village bell a-ringing. How it toned out upon the frosty air, with its 
clear, vibrant peal ! 

The village was soon astir. Tressa had opened her store of packages, 
and kissed her aunt for every one. 

About ten o’clock, Miss Hepsy opened the old melodeon in the parlor, 
and sang a carol for Christmas. “Alleluia! Joy to the world!” she sang, 
and a lifetime of happiness trembled in every note. She was almost afraid 
the neighbors would guess her secret as she sang, but Tressa soon joined 
in, and her aunt felt more at ease. 

Kitty Mooney had stepped in to lend a helping hand, and the big turkey 
was soon in readiness for the slow process of cooking. All the jellies had 
been prepared days ago, and the pickle-shelf was well stocked. 

“It sh'll be a supper they'll never forgit,” said Miss Hepsy to Tressa. 
“T’ve had no one here for a year come this spring, an’ I want it fine. Would 
you use th’ blue chiny, Tressa?” she asked, as she stood on a wooden 
kitchen-chair, and took a cup between her fingers. 

“Oh, yes, auntie! It’s so beautiful, no one’ll be so mean as to break a 
single piece.” f 

And Tressa’s admiration and persuasion won her aunt. 

By candle-light the small, neat house was in readiness, and the dining- 
room a mass of evergreens, Christmas berries, and mistletoe. In the square 
parlor Kittie Mooney had hung a large piece of mistletoe, from a screw in 
the ceiling, ‘jes’ over yer head, Mis’ Hepsy,”’ said she, “where he’ll be afther 
kissin’ yer,” and Miss Hepsy blushed several times. 

“Can you play a march, Tressa?” asked the prospective bride, hoping her 
niece was sufficiently educated. 

“Oh, yes’m! I Know several. The prettiest is the Turkish March,” and 
she played it as well as she could on the old yellow keys. 

“That'll do,” said Miss Hepsy, delightedly. “It’s beautiful.’ And she 
felt entirely ready. The pearl-gray dress lay on the bed, and a big bunch of 
white roses that had just come from John. These she would carry in her 
hands. 


IV. 


“Well, I never!” exclaimed Widow Greene, as she sat in Miss Hepsy’s 
parlor with the rest of the guests. ‘Somethin’s up, sure’s I’m alive! Did 
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you ever hear of a party, an’ no hostess t’ receive you but that chit of a 
child, an’ Kitty Mooney?” 

“Not ’zactly,” replied Jerushy Martin, “but Mis’ Hepsy knows her mind. 
It’s some surprise or nuther.” 

Lucindy Grimes and the Collinses nodded in assent. 

Tressa had seated herself at the melodeon, and was playing. 

“Tt sounds pretty nice, don’t it?” asked Matilda Collins of the widow. 

“Sorter,” said she, “but I like a piany better.” 

Some one was coming from the next room, all resplendent in gray, with 
a big bunch of cream roses in one hand. Her hair was all puffed, like the 
picture in Mrs. Collins’ parlor. It was Miss Hepsy, and she fairly took 
Widow Greene’s breath away. Anda man stood near—“a tall, nice lookin’ 
man,” whispered Jerushy Martin; and no one knew him, Before the fas- 
cinated company could utter another word, Parson Blair stood up and read 
the marriage service. Miss Hepsy's voice rang out sweetly in “I do”; and 
soon some one was kissing the bride. 

“T never seed such a surprise!” said Widow Greene, fanning herself with 
the turkey-tail feather fan; for she felt as warm as on a June day: “did you, 
Mis’ Collins? It beats me, I'll declare on ’t!” 

“Not sence Bess Fraser runned ’way.” 

Everyone then went up and kissed the bride, and Kitty Mooney asked 
them in to supper. And there was the blue china—every piece of it—as 
dainty and fragile as anything they'd ever seen. 

“Kinder ’fraid to tech it!" said Lucinda to the widow. 

“Why, ain’t you got ‘nough sense to hold it twixt your fingers?” and the 
widow bravely picked up her cup. But Lucinda could see the firm grip 
she had upon it. 

Daniel Sellers was proposing a toast to the bride, and wished them joy, 
long life, and prosperity. 

Everyone rose in affirmation. 

“*Twas long ago,” some one heard Miss Hepsy say, “John went ’cross 
the seas, an’ we was to ‘ve married as soon as he come back. Years passed, 
an’ J didn’t hear no news of him. Then we moved away, an’ I came here. 
Mother died, an’ I sat evening after evening alone. Seemed as if no joy 
would ever come back to me, till a letter came from John. He had tracked 
me out in some way, an’ come back to me.” 

“It reads like one o’ them stories in your red book, Jerushy,” said the 
widow, who felt at peace now with her neighbor. 

Then everybofly cheered for Miss Hepsy and her husband. 


JERUSALEM IN 1900. 


By CLeEvELAND MOFFE?1T. 


O doubt there are minor drawbacks to one’s pleasure in wan- 
dering about this strange Holy City (that seems so unholy), 
the smells, the blinding sun glare, the beggars, the lepers 
and the jostling crowds. Still I maintain that for one who 
has eyes to see and ordinary appreciation, these drifting 
promenades about Jerusalem (let us say with pugree and 


smoked glasses and something pleasant on the handker- 
chief) are a delight unvarying and a source of charming experiences. 

To begin with, no one objects to your doing exactly as you please and go- 
ing where you please (except within the sacred precincts of the Mosque of 
Omar); you are an effendi (a distinguished person) able to pay for what you 
want; you may therefore indulge your eccentricities. Will you climb upon a 
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roof, or out upon an arch, or 
down into a cavern? Then 
hand out one or two piastres 
and the way is open. Will you 
visit some poor home and have 
its inmates marshalled forth for 
your inspection? Will you have 
them eat for you or sing for 
you? Give, give piastres and 
the thing shall be. Is there any 
queer place you would like to 
pray in, any lip-worn stone you 
would like to kiss? Give 
piastres and you shall be taken 
there, though it be at the pin- 
nacle of a minaret. The fact 
is they think you mad anyhow, 
the common people do; one of 
an army of mad pilgrims, who 
come here every year and 
spend their money; so you 
must do something very ex- 
travagant indeed if you will 
surprise them. 

I remember my efforts to sur- 
prise a little Jew bootblack who 
used to station before our hotel 
in ragged, purple jacket, a 
rather picturesque figure. One 
morning I snapped a picture of 
him and offered a metallic (less 
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THE CITY WALL. 


than a cent)in compensation. He promptly demanded half a franc. I went into 
the hotel, giving him nothing. That afternoon as my wife and I set out for 
a walk the little boy ran after us clamoring for his money. Again I offered 
him a metallic, and again he refused it. We walked on, and he pursued us, 
crying: “Geeve haffranc,” “Photograph,” ‘‘Geeve Madame,” and more in 
Arabic. We pretended not to notice him, but he whined on tirelessly at our 
heels. I got quite annoyed, told him to get out, vowed he should have noth- 
ing at all for his impudence, and finally threatened him with my umbrella. 
But there was no shaking him off, he knew I would not strike him, and kept 
steadily to his purpose, though he came down to “Geeve mataleek.” Then 
my wife discovered a striking resemblance in him to a friend of ours in Am- 
erica. One scarcely expects to find a Jerusalem gamin looking like a New 
York lady, yet there it was, something in eyes or smile, quite unmistakable. 
I wondered I had not observed it sooner, and by some vicarious stirring, was 
on the point of giving him money when I saw the boy retreating; he had 
lost hope. 

The next morning, without any urging, I gave him two metallics, and he 
took them unconcernedly. The likeness to our friend being plainer now than 
ever, I dropped two extra metallics into his hand, and he jerked me a little 
salaam from his white skull cap; that was all. During the next two weeks I 
gave that purple-jacketed little rascal metallics on all occasions, and apropos 
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THE HOLY CITY IN THE DISTANCE, 


of nothing at all. I would see him in a group of other boys and beckon him 
out for metallics, while giving the others none, though they crowded up 
eagerly. Once I stopped our carriage and sent the dragoman to him with 
five metallics, which he received gravely. Soon he was making more from 
me than from his bootblack business, while I was fully launched in an experi- 
ment. His gratitude I did not care for, but I wanted to make him wonder 
at this sudden and unparalleled favor. Yet I must say that up to the day 
of our departure I never saw in him anything but a business-like willingness 
to take as much as I would give. He always had the air of accepting what 
was his by right, and never hesitated to ask more than I offered. Once he 
handed back a metallic with a hole in it, and demanded one without a hole. 
I always called him Louise (our friend’s name), but could not learn that he 
ever asked why I called him so. I suppose he simply put me down as some 
new kind of lunatic to be taken as a fortunate fact without explanation. 

There are no cafés in Jerusalem—I mean none in the European sense, with 
tables and chairs and various things to drink and newspapers to read—but if 
you don’t mind squatting on a cane stool about as large as a hat, and sip- 
ping your coffee in a sort of cellar room or under an awning on the public 
street, you can be accommodated with numberless Jerusalem cafés. There 
is a line of them outside the Jaffa Gate, and several down David Street, and 
some near the Holy Sepulchre. Excellent places these to study types and 
rest from the sun. The coffee, in Turkish style, out of a brass pot no larger 
than a dice-box, comes to you piping hot off the coals, and costs two cents 2. 
cup, which is twice what the natives pay. 
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These café groups, and the passing throng before them, you will study 
with wonder and will put to your dragoman endless questions about them. 
And his knowledge will be at once your admiration and despair. He will 
tell you at a glance all about anyone you point out. This man is a peasant | 
from Siloam; he is a Christian, and has just sold a load of barley. The man 
behind him comes from Ramleh, eight hours distant ; he walked in this morn- 
ing with his wife; there she is across the street buying nuts, that woman in 
blue. These three by the door are from a village beyond Bethlehem; two 
are Christians and the third a Moslem. They are concluding a bargain, see 
them slap their hands together and bind it. The old man in the white tur- 
ban and blind in one eye (see the lemon leaf jump in his water bottle) is a 
Moslem from El Bireh, with grain to sell. There is his camel kneeling. Here 
come Bedouins with a donkey train;-they live in black tents down Jericho 
way. The two girls passing them are gypsies from the Damascus Gate; see 
their faces are uncovered ; they are begging. Those fat men in pearl robes are 
rich Jews from Persia—there, coming out of the shop with the umbrellas. 
Those purple-shrouded women getting in the carriage are Moslems; the one 
in white, with a red-flowered veil and leading the little girl, is a Jewess; the 
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one with a baby strapped on her back is an Ain Karim peasant come to meet 
her husband, who is at the Mosque. 

And so on until you wonder if the dragoman is not imposing on your cre- 
dulity, for what he does seems no whit easier than to walk up Broadway and 
pick men out by callings and towns,—an insurance agent from Bridgeport ; a 
butcher from Poughkeepsie; a reporter hurrying to a fire. Yet ask anyone 
else if what he says is true; ask the people themselves and you will get the 
same information. It is absolutely true, though perhaps he had never set 
eyes on one of these people. He simply reads for you certain signs of face 
and dress that are plain as print to those Orientals, born and bred to an in- 
finite curiosity about their neighbor’s business and an amazing power of 
minute observation. They ought to make great detectives. 

But you strive in vain for similar discernment, and in vain make your 
dragoman explain in detail, then in greater detail, how he does it. The sim- 
ple deductions you can make: this man is a Jew with the ear-locks and furry 
hat ; these strong, heavy turbaned fellows in sleeveless mantles that look like 
patched-up flour-sacks, and brown legs bare from knees to sandals, are the 
farmers, the peasants (but some are Christians and some Moslems); these 
others with heads bundled in white and black, who lurk like bandits, and are 
sometimes, are Bedouins, tent- 
dwellers, shepherds (but some 
are roving and some fixed). 
For all these things there are 
signs in the garments, for 
scores of villages there are 
signs. Can you remember 
what each separate twisting of 
a turban means, each change 
in its colors (white usually for 
Moslems, but there are excep- 
tions; green for Mecca pil- 
grims,_ yet 
some deny it)? 
Can you get 
in your head 
the geography 
of ten kinds of 
widespread 
shoes and san- 
dals and eight 
kinds of red 
and yellow 
boots laced 
with thongs in 
different ways, 
according to 
shoemakers’ 
traditions? 


** WORKING ON HIS CUSHION WITH HIS FEET TUCKED UNDER HIM.” 
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‘FROM ITS THOROUGHFARES JERUSALEM LOOKS FOR ALL ‘THE WORLD LIKE 
A HUGE RAMBLING FORTRESS.” 


Can you ever hope to read the language of women’s veils, the body-wrap- 
ping outer ones (usually white and loose-hung, but often colored and gath- 
ered at the waist), and the thin ones over the face; Moslem veils, Christian 
veils, Jewish veils, Bethlehem veils, veils strung with coins and charms, 
veils from the Jordan and out of the mountains of Moab? Can you master 
the lore of girdles and sashes? Be sure you do not know these things and 
never will. As well might you try to take on the wisdom of a forest guide 
or a river pilot. 


14 
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No; make your mind up to this, that you can never hope to understand 
these people or in any way be one of them. The language, to begin with, is 
an almost impassable barrier (even the missionaries speak it badly). More 
hopeless still is the barrier of race. Their thoughts are not yours and can- 
not be; their code is not yours and will not be; their Christianity, even after 
you have converted them and built them chapels and given them hymn 
books and starched shirts, is a very different thing from yours. Strangers 
you are and will remain. 

After such contemplation you resume your wanderings, followed 
obediently by your dragoman with kodak things and green umbrella. 
Most of the streets go up and 
down in wide stone shelves of ter- 
races, worn smooth in places by 
many feet. There are no side- 
walks, and you take your chances 
in the throng, ready to be upset 
by a hard-whipped donkey or 
spattered from a water skin. The 
ways are so narrow and the walls 
so high that you seem to be in a 
half subterranean region with 
only a lane of sky and sunlight 
overhead. And you have not al- 
ways this, for the houses of Jeru- 
salem bridge the streets in many 
places, as if the city had been 
built in a great honeycomb of 
masonry, and the streets cut and 
tunneled through afterwards as 
best might be. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to look ahead and see 
five gloomy archways opening 
one after another before you, 
with patches of light between. 
And there are streets that run un- 
der whole blocks of houses. 

Studied then from its thor- 

‘* GYPSIES FKOM DAMASCUS GATE.” oughfares, Jerusalem looks for 
all the world like a huge rambling fortress, with fighting towers and dun- 
geon depths. On either hand, instead of lines of houses, you have formid- 
able and continuous walls pierced with low doors and body-wide stairs and 
iron-caged windows. You cannot tell where one house begins and another 
leaves off, nor whether a certain opening leads to roof or courtyard or dwell- 
ing room. There is indeed one way to tell, that is to push boldly in and up 
along stairs and passages and see what you can see. 

Whatever else you fail to do in Jerusalem (and you are sure to neglect half 
the guide book admonitions) do not fail to study the streets from overhead, 
as many of them as possible. You can always find a viewpoint by a little 
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searching. Take Christian street about mid-day, when the sun lights both 
sides, and get your station on the arch near David Street, no matter if you 
have to do some clambering. | Now look to the north, there where the 
greenish dome and white minaret rise. You see a straight way along the 
base of a high wall, window-pierced, with a lower wall on the other side, its 
stones old and grassgrown. Below, you see two lines of flimsy awnings, 
tipped down like the visor of a cap, to shelter the booths beneath from the 
white glare. You see donkeys, camels, sheep, peasants, soldiers, Greek 
priests, sisters of charity, tourists, pilgrims, Turks and all who live in Tur- 
key, Syrians and all who visit Syria, veiled women, sheeted women and beg- 
gars (you will see them all if you wait a little) moving to and fro, now lost 
under the awnings, now coming into the open. You can follow them be- 
tween two somber archways, the one that you are on and another, yonder 
where a cross-wall stops your view. You can watch them until you tire. _ 

Another discovery you are almost sure to make, if you get this prowling 
habit, is that altogether fascinating place (overlooked by many dragomans, 
for what reason I cannot imagine) Hezekiah’s Pool. I discovered Hezekiah’s 
Pool no less than three times, and each time it was with heightened pride. 
The reason you can discover it more than once lies in its being hidden away 
in the oddest fashion in back somewhere—you are never quite sure of the 
spot—behind a confusion of walls and domes and minarets and crooked 
passages. To reach it from David Street is easy enough; some one will show 
you that way, so it does not count as a discovery. And you will stand on the 
housetop in wonder and exclaim: “What, a great open reservoir here, and 
people perishing for water?” 

They give you some explanation (not over clear) why the water is not 
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good to drink, and you 
fall back on the pictur- 
esque values, which can- 
not be gainsaid. To my 
notion, this is the prettiest 
spot in Jerusalem, and I 
wish I knew more archi- 
tectural names for things 
so that I might describe it 
better. It is an oblong 
sheet of water, as large as 
the base of a big hotel, 
surrounded by white and 
grayish walls, moss 
grown, from which hang 
balconies and _ galleries 
and covered terraces in 
most charming irregu- 
larity. At least fifty 
houses look out directly 
on this pool, which is so 
still that the people on 
one side see the reflection 
of the side opposite as in 
a great flat mirror. And 
rising over one corner 
they see two domes of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and its square stump of tower, all flanked by a pair of Mos- 
lem minarets. All of which is worthy of note in a city where water scenery is 
practically unknown. 

One of my most successful excursions resulted from the opportune ap- 
pearance of a goat on top of a stone wall. It was down near the bazaars. 

“What is the goat doing up there?” I inquired. 

“He has gone up there to eat,” said the dragoman. 

“To eat?” 

“Yes, to—what you call pasture.” 

“Pasture on the roof?” 

“Yes, it is very large. Many things grow there. You wish to go up?” 

It ended in our getting two Moslem lads to show us a place where it was 
possible to climb the wall with the help of cracks for hands and feet. At 
least it was possible for them to climb it, but I slipped when about halfway 
up, and came down sprawling. The Moslem lads laughed heartily, which 
was mortifying; so when we finally got safely up (I was pulled and boosted) 
I made the dragoman translate the proverb which says that every man is 
good at his own game. And I offered them a piaster each to imitate me in a 
little thing that any lad in my country would do easily. They wished 
to try. 

“Stand on your left foot,” said I, “like this. Bend your right foot up and 


A VENDOR OF VEGETABLES, 
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hold it in your right hand—so. Then go down slowly until your right knee 
touches the ground—so, and come up again.” 
’The Moslem lads tried this several times, and went sprawling after each 


* attempt, while I laughed. 


“Tell them that is my game,” I said, and felt better. 

After this I looked for the goat and found that he had wandered off, dis- 
turbed by our intrusion. Inever learned how the goat got there. He was 
grazing contentedly on an adjoining housetop. And I had no more 
thought for him in the remarkable scene about me. I have often observed 
that Jerusalem looks different each time you see it frof a new point, but this 


“view was in utter contrast to anything I had imagined. We had come to a 


part of the city where the streets run literally under the houses, so that we 
seemed to have a 
stretch of terraces 
about us with roads 
over them, and 
abundant ve geta- 
tion, hedges of cac- 
tus and tall grasses. 

I explored this 
queer region, climb- 
ing easily or step- 
ping from terrace to 
terrace, and at short 
intervals came to 
stone arches cover- 
ing openings 
through which we 
heard sounds of the 
street and the talk of 
bargainers. Through 
one hole came up 
the sound of ham- 
mering on boards, 
through another 
the clang of iron. 
We were walk- 
ing over carpen- 
ter shops, black- 
smith shops, butcher 
shops, vegetable 
booths, cloth deal- 
ers, harness-makers 
and various indus- 
tries of the bazaars. 
They have grown 
accustomed to 
AN ARAB AND HIS BURDEN, working and trading 
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in half darkness, and find it cooler. It was interesting to note here how 
the domes of Jerusalem houses rise well inside the square of the walls, 
leaving a flat roof-surface around them. This flat part is utilized by the 
people as a place for work and siesta. The women spread clothes here 
and dry fruits. Towards evening cushions are brought (sometimes 
chairs), and neighbors gossip across walls. Yet the old traditions of 
privacy and seclusion for each home are seen in borders of stone lattice 
work, if I may so describe it, that surmount many walls with the strangest 
effect. These stone or plaster borders are about two feet high, and 
are pierced with holes formed into equilateral triangles, from ten to forty 
holes to a triangle, and each hole about the size of a silver dollar. A wall- 
border will contain a long row of these triangles of holes, all of equal size 


‘“THERE ARE STREETS THAT RUN UNDER WHOLE BLOCKS OF HOUSES.” 
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and symmetrically placed. Their usefulness was originally threefold, as loop- 
holes in case of attack, as peep-holes for the women to see into the street 
without being seen, and for the admission of light. Now such usefulness is 
gone, but they remain a characteristic feature of Jerusalem house-building, 


‘“THE BOOTHS ARE BURIED AWAY WHERE THE SUN NEVER PENETRATES.”” 


like the blue doors set in white walls, which are common for the prosaic rea- 
son that blue paint is cheap in Jerusalem. 

If you keep resolutely to this plan of wandering about the city you 
will scarcely find a limit to the odd things you may come upon. You 
will pass a courtyard some Friday where Jewish butchers are prepar- 
ing meat for their customers, scraping it all over in their laps to get the 
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nerves out, and you will see poor women buying three cents’ worth of 
beef shoulder as a luxury for the Sabbath dinner. And you will come to 
other markets where one may buya cent’s worth of eggs or vegetables or 
flour, for a me¢adlic is a sum of money in Jerusalem. 

And you will pass more kinds of funerals than you can count, Moslem 
and Christian (I should be afraid to say how many varieties of Christians are 
found in Jerusalem, including some who believe they will never die, yet fill 
the graveyards like the rest). The Christian processions are usually led by 
acolytes and priests, with their crosses and robes and incense and murmured 
prayers ; then the body (sometimes exposed), borne on the shoulders of men 
in striped close-drawn tunics that reach down to the heels, under light over- 
coats; and last, a company of women, shrouded in white, like stout waddling 
ghosts, with black veils over their faces. The body of a Moslem is borne by 
any of the same faith, whether strangers or not, and the first passer-by who 
wishes to show respect may step forward and replace another bearer. 

And you will often stroll about in the bazaars, poor though they are, just 
to watch the booth-keepers and their customers, the same medley of types 
and costumes that you find at the cafés, but seen here in different effect 
under the gloomy arches, and in as much of action now as they know; a 
cross-legged cigarette-smoking action, but still something. What pictures 
there are in these bazaars if one could only get them! The shoemaker, the 
baker, the blacksmith, the umbrella- mender, the harness-maker and lines of 
others, each one working away patiently on his cushions with feet tucked 
under him, each one back in his half-lit alcove with a litter of tools about 
him; each one so charming in color blendings and so ridiculously behind the 
times. It makes you long to have them safe in your album. Ah, but that 
isa problem! These booths are buried away where the sun never penetrates, 
so there is no chance for instantaneous effects, and if you try a time exposure 
(which seems simple enough) you find that the streaming crowd will either 
upset your tripod or demoralize your subject with their jokes, and he is hard 
enough to manage anyway... First, there is the bargaining, say two piastres. 
to take the picture. Then when your kodak and tripod are ready you find 
yourself the center of a much-amused and very disturbing gathering. 

“Tell him to look at his work, not at me.” vou say. 

The dragoman gets this finally explained. 

“See, his nose is crooked,” says a barefoot Bedouin. 

“His head looks like a water-skin.” savs a mule driver. 

Whereupon your man looks up with a shamefaced laugh, and you must 
begin again. 

And what trouble you have in making these men keep still! Apparently 
they cannot control their fingers, especially if you put their hands in some at- 
titude of work. The fingers will move. 

At last everything is right. and you press the bulb. only to have some 
stupid peasant or ill-natured Jew push himself in front of the camera at the 
critical moment and spoil the exposure. TI did get a few Jerusalem trades 
with my kodak, but each one was an achievement. Without picture- 

taking, T fancy our stay in the Holy Land would have been ante a dif- 
ferent thing. 


THE AWAKENING. 


EART of mine, sleep! 
There is only calm in slumber, 
And the anguish born of loving thou need’st never wake to know. 


Heart of mine, sleep! 
Lest thou join the countless number, 
Who write their name in tears upon life’s page of woe. 


Heart of mine, sleep! 
There is only peace in sleeping, 
There is only peace in dreaming of the things that may not be. 


Heart of mine, sleep! 
While mind is vigil keeping, 
So sweet a thing is freedom, that I would fain be free! 


Heart of mine, wake! 
There’s a glory newly dawning ; 
There’s a love-light on the meadow, and a splendor on the sea. 


Heart of mine, wake! 
Thy night bas found its morning ; 
Love bas touched thy sky with crimson, love bas lit the world for thee! 


Heart of mine, wake ! 
There is one impatient, waiting ! 
There is one who is thy master, who would teach thee all thou art. 


Heart of mine, wake! 
All the little birds are mating ; 
Thou bast come into the glory of thy kingdom, ob, my heart! 


d; Ethel M. Kelley. 
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THE REIGN OF “SOAPY” SMITH. 


By Harry L. SuypAM 


This is the true history of the famous Boss of Skaguay told at first hand. It is 


the story of Bossism, pure and simple, stripped of the complexities of modern 
civilization and reduced to its simplest terms. 


He AS there a person who went over the passes dur- 
» ing the stampede of ’97 and ’98 into the Klondike 
who was not familiar with the name of “Soapy” 
Smith? 

“Soapy” was not the name his sponsors in baptism 
had designed for him. Jefferson Randolph Smith 
was his original name. The pseudonym he owed to 
his early ability to sell for $10 apiece sundry small 
cakes of soap, round which were wrapped $1 bills. 
‘The Denver police christened him, and the nickname stuck to him through 
life. It was when he came to Denver that the police first learned of the 
soap trick. Smith was arrested for selling soap in the streets without a 
license. The officer marched his prisoner to jail, and then wrote his name 
on the police docket. As the prisoner was a chance acquaintance of his, he 
could not recall either the “Jefferson” or the “Randolph,” so he just wrote 
“Soapy” in parenthesis, and after that it was “Soapy Smith” forever. 

But the nickname given in fun acquired a tragic sound. Soon after 
“Soapy” had gone to seek his fortune in the Klondike his name became 
familiar in men's mouths as the name of the famous Chilcoot Pass itself, 
and it conveyed as much terror as the sound of White Horse Rapids. 

When I first heard the name of “Soapy” Smith, I was camped on the 

- Skaguay trail, in what is now the very heart of the city. Though I was in 
no way interested in the gambling fraternity, the stories of his ingenious 
method of separating Chee-Chaw-Koes from their cash (he told me himself 
in later days that this was his business) made me leave my busy camp and 
walk up the trail to catch a glimpse of him. A group of men were lounging 
at one side of the trail. There was a tent nearby, and I stopped to chat 
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with a man who was leaning out of it, as an excuse to see what was going 
on. Suddenly, to my amusement, I noticed the person I was addressing 
was not a man at all, but a woman, dressed from head to foot in man’s 
clothes. This distracted my attention for a moment, but when I turned 
again my eye fell on “Soapy” Smith, and I knew at once that it was he. 

Jefferson Randolph Smith was a man just a trifle under the average 
height, of rather stocky build, and wore a very thick growth of black beard, 
which was closely cut and plainly outlined his square set jaws. His eyes 
were very dark and shining, and altogether he looked the desperate and cun- 
ning character he was. Before him stood a most brutal-looking man of 
almost herculean physique. His name was Walsh, and he was known as 
“Soapy’s” “right-bower.” He was manipulating three English walnut 
half shells, under one of which was the alluring pea.* Four men were 
apparently watching the pea. One of them had an axe on his shoulder, 
one carried a rifle, one had a fifty-pound sack strapped on his back and 
the other was leaning on a pack. All looked like the busy argonauts of the 
trail, Asa matter of fact, they were all accomplices, such as are known in 
mining camps as “boosters” or “cappers.” 

A stranger happened along, and at once the dealer talked a little louder ; 
the cappers became more active. Just as the new arrival came up, one 
placed a $20 gold piece on the box, picked up the shell that covered the pea, 
and promptly pocketed one of the dealer’s double eagles. The stranger was 
interested to see such an easy game, and began to look over the cappers’ 
shoulders. Then, quite accidentally, one capper backed out to allow the 
stranger to get nearer the dealer,and when he pressed forward, excited at the 
game, the fellow got his shoulder behind him and crowded him to the front. 

The newcomer hesitated after being asked to lift the shell just for fun, but 
encouraged by the cappers, he consented, and sure enough the pea was 
uncovered. Then all the cappers laughed at him merrily, and the dealer 
threw the bait to give him another chance. He immediately saw the shell 
that covered the pea, for the dealer carelessly let the shell rest on it. Then 
down into the gold sack the innocent dived, while every man in the crowd 
craned his neck to see the size of the sack, and almost before the man could 
raise the shell the dealer had pocketed his $20. He protested, but all the 
cappers only laughed heartily, while the dealer good-naturedly arranged the 
shells to give him a chance to get his money back. 

While I stood for a few minutes, looking, I saw one man lose $600 before 
he realized he was “ bucking a sure-thing game,” and if he had wanted satis- 
faction he stood a poor show, for these men were always expecting trouble, 
and were ready for it. ‘“Soapy’s” men never bothered about lifting a shell for 
less than $20, and it was not uncommon for the boss to make $2,000 in one 
day on this game, that had been played in one form or another at every 
county fair through the civilized world for decades, and perhaps for cen- 


* This game, which is called the “shell game,” is played with three English wal- 
nut half shells and a dried pea. The operator shifts the three shells around on a board, 
after putting the pea under one of them in a confusing way, and then the game is to 
tell which shell covers the pea. These players become so dexterous from constant practice 
that they can pick the pea from under the shell between their fingers without being ob- 
served. Consequently even if the man can tell which shell originally contained it, the 
pea is certain not to be there after he has put his money down and lifted the shell. 
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turies. “Soapy” did not always keep his money for more than a few hours, 
however, as he invariably played roulette in the evenings, and always played 
a stiff game. Besides, he never failed to grasp an opportunity to make 
friends, and enjoyed the reputation of never refusing to “stake” a man for 
a meal. As the town began to grow, stranded Chee-Chaw-Koes became 
very abundant, and “Soapy”’ organized them into as complete and as ac- 
complished a band of 
a outlaws and gamblers as 
the world ever knew, 
while recruits came in 
steadily from the mining 
towns of the States. 
“Soapy” had ruled in 
Cripple Creek, Lead- 
ville and Denver City, 
but never was his 
power so absolute as 
now. 

Might was right in 
Skaguay, and our two 
Government representa- 
tives, the Land Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Mar- 
shal, made the most of 
their opportunities and 
willingly stood in with 
“Soapy” in his atrocious 
deals, for a considera- 
tion. I am_ speaking 
from abundance of evi- 
dence,as I was indirectly 
connected with them 
during my nine months’ 
stay in that town; in- 
deed, I was compelled to 

=. share a tent, as an office, 
SMITH. with the Commissioner 
when I first landed. When I was employed with one Frank Reid (of whom 
more hereafter) in surveying the town, and later when I served as City As- 
sessor, my office was in the same building with the Deputy Marshal. Many 
dark deeds I was cognizant of, but was powerless to remedy, though, with 
some other law-abiding citizens, I tried secretly and publicly to stamp out 
the element that was keeping good citizens out of our town, the natural 
gateway to the Klondike. We held meetings, but they were sparsely at- 
tended, and we commonly plotted against our tyrants in secret. 

During part of this winter I spent several nights each week attending dif- 
ferent kinds of so-called “miners’ meetings,” some of which were held to 
compel men who had built along the trail to move their cabins and conform 
to our new street system, which had been adopted by the majority of citi- 
zens. These pioneers who were blocking our fast-growing town streets 
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with their buildings, 
fought hard to be 
left alone; but it 
was a physical im- 
possibility to build 
any town with zig- 
zag trails, or alleys, 
running through our 
cross section of 
streets. 

Our methods were 
apt to be summary 
in those days. We 
would march in a 
body to the objec- 
tionable _ building, 
and, though we 
were often opposed 
by rifles, shotguns and axes, the offenders would invariably weaken 

‘after a stiff fight, and then their property would be demolished. If no re- 
sistance was offered, both buildings and their contents would be moved in 
a careful manner. 

Another trouble we had was caused by a “lot-jumping” element, that 
would put up a tent or cabin on another man’s lot, while he was on the trail 
for a day or so, and when the owner came back he would have a hard time 
to regain his property, for these “jumpers” seldom wanted for assistance, 
and they could soon “do” their man if he were alone. 

I was one of an executive committee of five, who sat twice a week to hear 
and adjust grievances; and whenever our decisions were disputed by the 
losing party, we were empowered to call on two hundred enrolled citizens 
to execute our sentence. More than once we were threatened with shoot- 
ing, and twice I was held up, and once beaten for my pains; but I would not 
desist as long as these outrages were perpetrated, for if I had not been 
helped by my friends I should have lost my home and my corner lot. 

“Soapy’s” band of experts grew steadily in numbers, and experts at the 
shell game were posted at every stopping place along the trails These fel- 
lows did a big business among the innocent Chee-Chaw-Koes. One day 
a packer stopped at one of these games, and lost heavily before he noticed 
that something was wrong. Suddenly he realized what was up, and in his 
fury struck one of the cappers in the face. This was a signal for the whole 
gang to jump on him, and he did not take long to “pull his gun” and begin 
to shoot. His enemies took to cover behind trees, rocks and caches, and 
proceeded to make a target of him with their revolvers. The packer daunt- 
lessly stood his ground, emptied his “guns,” and deliberately reloaded them, 
while hot lead whisked all about him. The gamblers, not feeling comfort- 
able where they were, stole out from their poor shelter and ran helter-skelter 
down the trail. The casualties, as usual, were disinterested parties, three 
onlookers being slightly wounded by spent bullets, and one horse was shot 
dead while packing along the trail. 

Occasionally caches were broken into and rifled by the lawless men, but 
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this was a dangerous business, as every one within call would start promptly 
on the rascals’ trail, and if run down, death was their punishment. Sev- 
eral of these men were caught and strung up to trees, where their bodies 
remained hanging for several days as a warning. Some, however, were 
more lightly dealt with. Now and then they were tied to trees and their bare 
backs cut with rope lashes, and then cut down and marched into town with 
placards tied on their shoulders with the word “Thief” printed thereon with 
their own blood. One man’s body had been found in this condition with a 
shot in his head. The men who had been instrumental in punishing him 
said he had escaped from them and had accidentally shot himself in the 
head while shooting at his pursuers. 

While “Soapy” Smith was not implicated in all the black deeds of the 
’ trail, he never failed to take the side of the guilty party, and often fought 
hard to have him go unpunished, no doubt anticipating that the rescued 
villain would not fail to do anything for him when called upon. I per- 
sonally helped to arrest several men who were caught stealing from caches, 
but after marching them into town, and turning them into the custody of 
the Marshal, nothing was ever done to them, for they would invariably es- 
cape. I lost all the dried fruits and some other important parts of my outfit 
which I had packed and sledded through the “cut-off,” where I had cached 
them, and, though I spent several days looking for my property, I never 
saw it again. Presumably the contents of the canvas bags had been 
dumped out and the bags reversed so the name would not be in evidence. 

As the town grew, so did “Soapy’s” enterprises. At one time he ran 
three “sure-thing” gambling saloons, and, to be even more accommodating, 
he had rented, for the benefit of those that were not attracted by his fascinat- 
ing games, two cabins in close proximity to the wharves, on which were 
posted large signs, which read, “General Information Bureau.” Inside of 
these cabins was always a well-dressed man behind a counter, who could 
entertain a visitor about the condition of the different trails, charges for 
packing, etc., until his confederate came in. The conversation would lead 
to cards, and, quite incidentally, he would produce a pack, and begin 
throwing three of them. In the sequel it was not an uncommon thing in 
those days to hear of a body or two being found on the beach or trails, with 
the money-belt gone, and it was really unsafe to be out on the streets at night. 

One night things came to a climax. Marshal McInness was at Sitka; his 
substitute, Rowan, was sitting in an all-night lunch-room, when a man with 
blood running down his face staggered in the place. He shouted for 
some one to give him a “gun,” and Rowan, who was a square man, ex- 
plaining that he was acting marshal, asked him what his trouble was. - The 
wounded man excitedly told his story. He had been robbed of his money, 
and had been beaten on the head when he had protested to the bartender 
of the Theater Royal, where the robbery had occurred. Finally he had left. 
promising, however, to get a gun and square accounts. “Come with me, 
and I will investigate this matter,” said Rowan, and he helped the man 
along, for he was quite feeble from the loss of blood. When they got to 
the theater the wounded man opened the door, at the same time making a 
semblance of drawing a pistol from his “gun-pocket.” Fay, the bartender. 
had been expecting him. Quick as a flash he pulled his gun and fired, 
dropping the poor fellow dead in his tracks. Rowan, his revolver in his 
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fist, pushed his way into the room, only to be shot down by the desperate 
bartender, who afterwards disappeared. A man who was employed by the 
citizens to act as fireman happened to be passing at the time. He was 
intoxicated, and in his excitement emptied his revolver at random. One 
of the bullets struck the proprietor of the Nugget saloon, who was eating at 
a lunch counter on the sidewalk, and crippled him. Marshal Rowan stag- 
gered to his feet, managed to crawl to Dr. Moore's office around the corner, 
and then dropped dead. Oddly enough the doctor had recently returned 
from Rowan's home, where the first baby had just been born in Skaguay. 

Early next morning, to add to the already aroused and maddened citi- 
zens’ feelings, a report was circulated that on hearing of her husband’s tragic 
death, Mrs. Rowan had died, and that the newborn baby had followed her. 
This rumor, however, was not true, although the woman was in a critical 
condition. 

That morning all law-abiding citizens, whether members of the associa- 
tion or not, gathered and earnestly discussed the tragedy. Parties were 
soon out searching for the murderer, and he, realizing what a horrible death 
might be in store for him, gave himself up to an influential merchant in 
town, who promised to keep his hiding-place a secret until the citizens had 
agreed to give him a fair trial. 

“Soapy” saw his opportunity. He headed a subscription for the dead 
Marshal's widow with $400, and then quickly bent his energies toward sav- 
ing the murderer. Meantime, it leaked out that the murderer was in the 
keeping of a citizen, who had agreed to surrender his charge as soon as a 
meeting of the citizens was assembled. As soon as the church bell began 
to toll, men crowded to the church. The one big room of the building was 
packed to its utmost capacity with earnest, angry men. Some desired to 
give the wretch a fair trial and hear the witnesses of the affray, while others 
yearned to have him on the end of a rope, which they had brought with 
them. Major Strong was chosen by acclamation the chairman of the 
meeting. He was naturally a leader of men, in spite of long, heavy German 
socks pulled up outside of his trousers, a pair of rubber shoes, a sheepskin- 
lined canvas coat and a long-hair fur cap. His face shone out from under 
the fur in a most amiable way, and intelligence and firmness were written on 
every feature, while his long white hair added to his venerable appearance. 

The moment he took the chair, the gathering turned from a bloodthirsty 
crowd into an orderly meeting. Every one was given permission to speak, 
but only one man at atime. Ten men were secretly appointed by the chair to 
watch and protect the murderer, and twelve others were appointed to hear 
witnesses and to bring in a verdict the following day at three o’clock, at 
the same place. Long before the time appointed to hear the verdict, the 
church was seething with men, and outside crowds stood waiting to ascer- 
tain what was doing on the inside, while an overflow meeting was held in 
the street nearby. The twelve men who had been appointed to bring in a 
verdict, failed to carry out their instructions, and shifted the responsibility 
by recommending that a committee of one hundred investigate the matter 
further, and that the meeting elect a judge to sentence the murderer. The 
Major was disappointed with these men, who were afraid to take immediate 
action, and after a heated speech said he would censure them. “But,” he 
added, “gentlemen, the meeting is yours, and you can do what you like with 
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the report.” After a long debate, the citizens decided to elect a judge, to 
convict and sentence the murderer without further ado. 

Major Strong was nominated to fill this very precarious position, and he 
immediately begged to be excused. But the meeting insisted. Someone, 
he was told, had to act in this unthankful capacity, and if it was the will of 
the people that it should be he, it was his duty to acquiesce. Strong was 
between two fires. He “knew the responsibility of sentencing a man to be 
lynched when it was possible to turn him over to the Government authori- 
ties. He also was well aware how useless it would be to expect justice from 
the abettors of crime. 

One “sure-thing” man, realizing that his friend’s chances were becoming 


OVER SIX THOUSAND BODIES SUCH AS THIS LINED THE TRAIL BETWEEN SKAGUAY AND 
LAKE BENNETT, 


small, jumped on his bench and said: ‘Men, there is a Government boat 
steaming up the bay, and this mob will soon get its deserts. 

“Well, then,” shouted a citizen, “let’s get Fay and do the job before they 
cheat us out of him.” 

The Major said that no Government boat was expected, and asked that 
the citizens give him until nine o’clock the next morning, when the church 
bell would be rung and the sentence would be announced, adding that he felt 
sure the majority would have what they wanted. The people were pleased 
with this promising remark, but they wanted Fay to hang from a tree before 
the sun went down, and some started to find his hiding-place, while others 
reluctantly adjourned. 

That night “Soapy” saw his friend, U. S. Land Commissioner Smith, 
and told him where Fay was hidden, and demanded that he effect his es- 
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cape. The Commissioner went quietly with him to the place where Fay 
was being guarded, and suddenly deputized every one of the guards as 
marshals. This done, he coolly commanded them in the name of the law 
to escort the prisoner to a steamer, which was ready to sail. The guards 
obeyed him, and Fay escaped. 

After this victory ‘‘Soapy” grew bolder still. Everybody seemed to rec- 
ognize his superiority, and it was difficult to get people to come to our 
secret meetings. At night, as I lay in my bunk in my cabin, I could hear 
pistol shots in nearby saloons, and knew that some poor devil had 
“cashed in.” Finally, however, one night, one hundred and one good citi- 
zens gathered secretly, and each was sworn to take some heroic measures 
to stamp out the villainous band that was making life a hell on earth. 

A circular was printed and placed in conspicuous places in town, declar- 
ing that the figures 101 would be a solemn warning to the man that found 
it on his tent or cabin, and there would be but one wise thing for him to do 
—disappear before he got his just deserts. 

The redoubtable ‘“Soapy” accepted the challenge. That same night 
he called a meeting of his followers, who numbered 314, organized them 
into a ““Longshoreman’s Association.” <A circular was soon printed and 
posted under our circular, which stated that 314 was the number of men 
who would be pleased to meet the committee of 101 whenever they were 
ready, and ended by saying that 314 was a warning to the man who saw 
it on his property. This was not a very comfortable state of affairs. 

As the war with Spain drew near, anticipating a call for troops, several 
National Guardsmen, I among them, organized a company of patriotic men 
who had wintered on the Arctic trails. The Indians called them “Skoo- 
kum,” meaning strong and hearty, and they had earned the compliment. 

My enthusiam was running high when one day my partner, Dr. Chase, 
came into the cabin and said, “Well, Harry, what do you think ‘Soapy’ has 
done now?” I said it was no use guessing. “Well,” he said, ‘he has been 
commissioned a Captain of Volunteers in the United States service, and 
he has just shown me his papers, as well as a message from the War De- 
partment, ordering him'to hold his company in readiness for transportation.” 
This news was too much for me to believe even from “Doc,” so I dashed off 
to look up “Soapy,” who had always pretended to be friendly toward me. I 
met him coming out of his Klondike saloon, and when he saw me he said, 
“Why don’t you salute me; I’m a real captain now?” 

“*Soapy,’” I said, “is it a fact that you have received a commission?” 
He replied by taking me by the arm and walking into his saloon, where 
he produced the papers. They were forged, but I did not know it at 
the time. He told me that one of my friends in the 7th Regiment of 
New York state was to be a lieutenant, and said that I might have the othe: 
commission. 

“Soapy”’ carried out his bluff most ingeniously. Flags were sent up from 
Seattle in large quantities. At first only “Soapy’s” friends decorated their 
habitations and business places, but almost every one else soon followed. 
The people were anxious for a patriotic demonstration, and when the local 
papers announced that *Soapy” would have a parade on Sunday night, every 
one was just in the humor to turn out. ‘“Soapy” had secured a band of 
musicians from the gambling saloons and dance halls, and invited all citizens 
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to follow in column of twos his trusty company of “brigands,” as he proudly 
called them. Four typical cowboys rode along the line acting as aides. 
The procession passed through the principal streets twice, and then lined 
up in front of the City Hall, where the speaking was held. Several promi- 
nent citizens made addresses, but “Keller, the Diamond King,” was the only 
one that referred to “Soapy.” He finished his speech by remarking that 
he did not know how much of a factor “Soapy” or his followers might prove 


to pe in this war, but he ven- 
tured to assert if ‘“Soapy” was 
sent to Spain for Weyler, he 
would wager that he would bring 
him back with him, because he 
“*HE RAISED HIS REVOLVER ONCE MORE, AND seldom failed to lose anything 
THIS TIME IT DID NOT FAIL HIM, . 
een iaer ae eae that he got his hands on. 
“Soapy” stood near me, and I 
saw by his pleased expression that he took these remarks as a compliment. 
The tribute also encouraged the ‘‘brigands.”” They hurrahed for “Soapy,” 
and he stepped on the platform, nervously stammered ‘Gentlemen and 
ladies” three times, and was stuck for words. 

“Soapy” was not accustomed to an orderly and intelligent assemblage, 
but his companions saved him from further embarrassment by loud shouts. 
Suddenly recovering his voice, he shouted in his rough way, “Boys, we have 
got General Weyler, what shall we do with him?” “Hang him!” was the 
reply from a hundred throats. “That’s right, boys,” cried “Soapy”; “hang 
him!” and he suddenly pointed down the street to an effigy of Weyler which 
had been left hanging from a tree. The crowd rushed for it, built a big fire 
and burned it, amid much rejoicing. It was a great day for “Soapy.” 
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I was at Circle City when a Skaguay newspaper brought the news of the 
killing of ‘“Soapy’” Smith. Though we were almost one thousand miles 
from the scene of the tragedy, the news came like an electric shock. The 
single copy of the newspaper was carried off to a big gambling hall, and 
everybody in town was packed into the place listening eagerly while the 
story was read aloud. A deep sigh of relief went up when the audience 
learned that “Soapy” had “cashed in.” 

I had no authentic particulars of his end, however, till I got back to 
Seattle, where a friend of mine, who was to have been “Soapy’s” lieutenant 
in the Spanish war, told me about the final scene. It came about in this 
wise: A certain Klondiker came out from Dawson City with about $3,000 
in gold dust, and incidentally stopped at one of “Soapy’s” saloons in 
Skaguay. Things went much as usual. Half a dozen “sure-thing” men 
sized him up. Then gne of them crept up behind and knocked him down, 
while the other two grabbed his gold and made off with it. When the 
poor fellow came to, he sought out the City Marshal, and begged 
him to recover the sav- 
ings of two long, dreary 
years in the Klondike. 
But the Marshal had no 
idea of taking any steps 
in the matter, and so the 
miner asked help from 
the citizens. It hap- 
pened that Captain Tan- 
ner, one of the pioneers 
of Skaguay, was chair- 
man of the Law and 
Order Association. He 
called a committee and 
sent for “Soapy.” Full 
of bravado, “Soapy”’ ap- 
peared. Captain Tan- 
ner told him that the 
robbery had taken place 
in his saloon, that he 
was responsible for it, 
and must disgorge the 
money. Smith refused. 
The Captain expected 
nothing better. 
““Soapy,’” said he, 
“let me tell you some- 
thing. Your reign in 
this town is over. This 
isn’t a camp, but a city; 
and the citizens mean to 


clean you out of town.” 
‘THE GRAVE OF SMITH’S SLAYER. “Soapy” shut his 


The inscription reads, ‘‘ He gave his life for the honor of Skaguay. square jaws “Do your 
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THE GRAVE OF ‘ SOAPY”’ SMITH. 


damndest,” he growled. Then the fight was onin earnest. Work came 
toa standstill. Able-bodied citizens were organized into militia. Guards 
were posted, and no ‘‘Soapyite” was allowed to leave town, while a 
thorough search was made for the Klondiker’s gold. 

Frank Reid, a former surveying partner of mine, had long been one of 
the deepest thorns in “Soapy’s” flesh. He was standing guard at this time 
on one of the long wharves of the city, when ‘“Soapy” saw him and deter- 
mined to make an example of him. Most of the gang were drawn up in 
front of his Klondike saloon, and “Soapy” made them a little speech, ending 
up by saying that he might as well kill Reid and have done with it. Then 
he took his rifle down from a peg and started for the wharf. The crowd 
followed, and Reid soon recognized who they were. There were two hun- 
dred of them, while Reid was alone with his one Colt’s revolver. There 
was one thing for a brave man to do, and Reid did it. It was no use call- 
ing out, for assistance was beyond his reach. So, like a cornered lion, Reid 
started to meet the murderous mob, and the moment he got within pistol 
range he took steady aim at “Soapy” and drew the trigger. The sound of 
steel striking on steel was the only response. The weapon had missed fire. 
Again Reid pulled the trigger of his self-cocking revolver, and again there 
was no report. Then it was ‘“Soapy’s” turn. He drew his Winchester to 
his shoulder and fired. Reid fell, but as he lay on the ground he raised his 
revolver once more, and this time it did not fail him. Two bullets reached 
the mark, and “Soapy”’ fell forward dying, while the timorous mob scattered 
in dismay. Not one of them stayed to ease his mortally-wounded leader, 
and “Soapy” and Reid were left to die together in a lonely place. Twenty of 
‘« Soapy’s”” gang were speedily corralled, and told to remain and stand 
trial for their crimes or board the steamer 7artar at once, and never set 
foot in Skaguay again. Every man of them chose the latter alternative. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


By CHar_es H. ALLEN. 
Dec. 31, 1900. 12 M.. Jan. 1, 1901. 


“Lo! twelve” comes throbbing on the midnight 
air, 
A requiem--yes, the dying year is dead: 
Its records written, be they foul or fair; 
Its mysteries solved and all its riddles read. 
The new year came with swift yet stealthy tread; 
No foot-fall reached the anxious, listening ear 
As through the portals he so swiftly sped; 
But now his firm, majestic tread we hear. 


And so the years go, ever speeding by, 
And changes come, more strange than lapse of 
years. 
The roi gone: Why comes the deep-drawn 
sigh? 
Why is the eye bedimmed with unshed tears? 
It once was ours; we drank, aye, drained the cup, 
Quaffing with eager lips its happiness, 
Nor even dreamed so soon we must give up 
Those joys that came our daily life to bless. 


The golden hours were all too bright to last; 
Too much of sunshine ever brings the rain; 
But while we yet cannot forget the past, 
We know it never can be ours again. 
Then let the dead past bury all its dead; 
Live in the present, prompt at duty’s call; 
The heavens may seem with dark clouds over- 
spread, 
The glorious sunshine soon shall lift the pall. 


Perhaps not here—we may have crossed the tide, 
Breaking away from every earthly tie; 
We know not what—upon the other side 
When we have bidden those we love good bye. 
The inner consciousness, that living light, 
Still tells us we shall live through endless 
years. 
What joys hereafter shall our hearts requite 
For sorrows borne, for torturing doubts and 
fears? 


Shall all the ties be severed that have bound 
Friend unto friend, and very soul to soul? 
Shall some Lethean waters there be found 
That over torn and wounded hearts shall roll. 
In deep forgetfulness assuaging pain, 
Healing all wounds, and leaving not a scar? 
Or shall the ties. the wounds, the scars remain? 
Shall pain be there our future bliss to mar? 


“The Oracles are dumb;” with bated breath 
We silent stand. awaiting some reply: 

It comes not, nor can come until kind death 
Shall touch our hearts and bid the clouds roll 


y. 
Enough,—for when life’s fateful strife is o’er, 
When earthly joys and pains are laid aside, 
When we look back from yonder distant shore 
And understand, we shall be satisfied. 


THE WOMAN-BEATER. 


By IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 


I. 


we HE came “to meet John Lefolle,” but John Lefolle 
) did not know he was to meet Winifred Glamorys. 
He did not even know he was himself the meeting 
point of all the brilliant and beautiful persons assem- 
bled in the publisher's Saturday salon, for, although 
a youthful minor poet, he was modest and lovable. 
Perhaps his Oxford tutorship was sobering. At any 
rate, his head remained unturned by his precocious 
fame, and to meet these other young men and.women—his reverend seniors 
on the slopes of Parnassus—gave him more pleasure than the receipt of 
“royalties.” Not that his publisher afforded him much opportunity of con- 
trasting the two pleasures. The profits of the Muse went to provide this 
room of old furniture and roses, this beautiful garden a-twinkle with Japa- 
nese lanterns, like gorgeous fireflies blossoming under the white crescent- 
moon of early June. 

Winifred Glamorys was not literary herself. She was better than a 
poetess, she was a poem. The publisher always threw in a few realities, 
and some beautiful brainless creature would generally be found the nucleus: 
of a crowd, while Clio in spectacles languished in a corner. Winifred 
Glamorys, however, was reputed to have a tongue that matched her eye; 
paralleling with whimsies and epigrams its freakish fires, and assuredly, 
flitting in her white gown through the dark, balmy garden, she seemed the 
very spirit of moonlight, the subtle incarnation of night and roses. 

When John Lefolle met her, Cecilia was with her, and the first conversa- 
tion was triangular. Cecilia fired most of the shots—she was a bouncing, 
rattling beauty, chockful of confidence and high spirits, except when asked 
to do the one thing she could do—sing! Then she became—quite 
genuinely—a nervous, hesitant, pale little thing. However, the suppliant 
hostess bore her off, and presently her rich contralto notes passed through 
the garden, adding to its passion and mystery, and through the open 
French windows John could see her standing against the wall near the 
piano, her head thrown back, her eyes half closed, her creamy throat swell- 
ing in the very abandonment of artistic ecstasy. 

“What a charming creature!" he exclaimed involuntarily. 

“That is what everybody thinks—except her husband,” Winifred laughed. 

“Is he blind, then?” asked John, with his cloistral naiveté. 

“Blind? No, love is blind. Marriage is never blind.” The bitterness 
in her tone pierced John. He felt the passing of some icy current from un- 
known seas of experience. Cecilia’s voice soared out enchantingly. 

“Then marriage must be deaf,” he said, “or that music would charm it.” 

She smiled sadly—her smile was the tricksy play of moonlight among 
clouds of faery. 

“You have never been married,” she said simply. 

“Do you mean that you, too, are neglected?” something made him exclaim. 

“Worse,” she murmured. 
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“It is increffible!” he cried. “You!” 

“Hush! My husband will hear you.” 

Her warning whisper brought him into a delicious conspiracy with her. 
“Which is your husband?” he whispered back. 

“There! Standing gazing open-mouthed at Cecilia. He always opens 
his mouth when she sings. It is like two toys moved by the same wire.” 

He looked at the tall, stalwart, ruddy-haired Anglo-Saxon. “Do you 
mean to say he——?” 

“T mean to say nothing.” 

“But you said p 

“T said ‘worse.’ ' 

“Why, what can be worse?” 

“She put her hand over her face. “I am ashamed to tell you.” How 
adorable was that half-divined blush. 

“You must tell me everything.” He scarcely knew how he had leapt into 
this role of confessor. He only felt they were “moved by the same wire.” 

Her head drooped on her breast. ‘*He—beats—me.” 

“WHAT!” John forgot to whisper. It was the greatest shock his re- 
cluse life had known, compact as it was of horror at the revelation, shamed 
confusion at her candor and delicious pleasure in her confidence. 

This fragile, exquisite creature under the rod of a brutal bully! 

Once he had gone to a wedding reception, and among the serious pres- 
ents some grinning Philistine drew his attention to an uncouth club—‘a 
wife-beater” he called it. The flippancy had jarred upon John terribly: 
this intrusive reminder of the customs of the slums. It grated like Bil- 
lingsgate in a boudoir. Now that savage weapon recurred to him—for a 
lurid instant he saw Winifred’s husband wielding it. O, abomination of his 
sex. And did he stand there, in his immaculate evening dress, posing as 
an English gentleman? Even so might some gentleman burglar bear 
through a salon his imperturbable swallow-tail. 

Beat a woman! Beat that essence of charm and purity, God’s best gift 
to man, redeeming him from his own grossness! Could such things be? 

“Do you mean to say ?” hecried. The rapidity of her confidence alone 
made him feel it all of a dream-like unreality. 

“Hush! Cecilia’s singing!” she admonished him, with an unexpected 
smile, as her fingers fell from her face. 

“Oh, you have been making fun of me.” He was vastly relieved. “He 
beats you—at chess—or at lawn-tennis.” 

“Does one wear a high-necked dress to conceal the traces of chess or 
lawn-tennis?” 

He had not noticed her dress before, save for its spiritual whiteness. Sus- 
ceptible though he was to beautiful shoulders, Winifred’s enchanting face 
had been sufficiently distracting. Now the thought of physical bruises 
gave him a second spasm of righteous horror. That delicate rose-leaf 
flesh abraded and lacerated! 

“The ruffian! Does he use a stick or a fist?” 

“Both! But as a rule he just takes me by the arms and shakes me like 
a terrier a rat. I’m all black and blue now.” 

“Poor butterfly!” he murmured poetically. 

“Why did I tell you?" she murmured back with subtler poetry. 
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The poet thrilled in every vein. “Love at first sight” was then a reality ! 
It could be as mutual, too, as Romeo’s and Juliet’s. But how awkward that 
Juliet should be married and her husband a Bill Sykes in broadcloth! 


II. 


Mrs. Glamorys herself gave “At Homes” every Sunday afternoon, and so, 
on the morrow, after a sleepless night mitigated by perpended sonnets, 


‘© AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRAME OF SMALL-PANED WINDOWS.’ 

Drain by Dudley Hardy. 
the lovesick young tutor presented himself by invitation at the beautiful old 
house in Hampstead. He was enchanted to find his heart’s mistress set in 
an eighteenth-century frame of small-paned windows and of high oak- 


panelling. Her husband was absent, but a broad band of velvet round 
16 
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Winifred’s neck was a painful reminder of his poSsibilities. Winifred, how- 
ever, said it was only a touch of sorethroat caught in the garden. Her 
eyes added that there was nothing in the pathological dictionary which she 
would not willingly have caught for the sake of those divine if draughty 
moments; but, alas! it was more than a mere bodily ailment she had 
caught. 

There were many visitors in the two delightfully quaint rooms. How 
Winifred managed it, he did not know, but she sat plausibly in the outer 
room, awaiting new comers, and this particular niche was invisible save to a 
determined eye. He took her unresisting hand—that dear, warm hand with 
its begemmed fingers—and held it in uneasy beatitude. How wonderful! 
She—the beautiful and adored hostess, of whose sweetness and charm he 
heard even her own guests murmur to one another—it was her actual flesh- 
and-blood hand that lay in his—thrillingly tangible. O, adventure beyond 
all merit! 

But every now and then the outer door facing them would open on some 
new comer, and John had hastily to release her soft, magnetic fingers and 
sit demure, and jealously overhear her effusive welcome to these innocent 
intruders, nor did his brow clear until she had shepherded them within 
the inner fold. “Get me an ice, please—strawberry,” she ordered John in 
one of the forced intervals of manual flirtation, and when he had steered 
laboriously to and fro, he found a young actor in her cosy corner, and his 
jealous fancy almost saw thcir hands dispart. He stood over them with a 
sickly smile, while Winifred ate her ice. When he returned from deposit- 
ing the empty saucer, the play-fellow was gone, and in remorse for his mad 
suspicion, he stooped and reverently lifted her fragrant finger-tips to his 
lips. The door behind his bent back opened abruptly. 

“Good-bye,” she said, rising, in a flash. The words had the calm, conven- 
tional cadence, and instantly extorted from him—amid all his dazedness— 
the corresponding “Good-bye.” When he turned and saw it was Mr. 
Glamorys who had come in, his heart leaped wildly at the nearness of his 
escape. As he passed this masked ruffian, he nodded perfunctorily and 
received a cordial smile. Yes, he was handsome and fascinating enough 
externally, this blonde savage. 

“A man may smile and smile and be a villain,” John thought. “I won- 
der how he’d feel if he knew I knew he beats women.” 

He lingered purposely in the hall to get an impression of the brute, who 
had begun talking loudly to a friend, with irritating bursts of laughter, 
speciously frank-ringing. Golf, fishing, comic operas—ah, the Boeotian! 

But this brusque separation from his particular divinity was disconcert- 
ing. How to see her again? He must go up to Oxford in the morning, 
he wrote her that night, but if she could possibly let him call during the 
week, he would manage to run down again. 


“Oh, my dear, dreaming poet,” she wrote to Oxford, “how could you possibly send 
me a letter to be laid on the breakfast table beside the Times! With a poem in it, 
too. Fortunately, my husband was in a hurry to get down to the city, and he neg- 
lected to read my correspondence. (‘The unchivalrous blackguard! John commented. 
‘But what can be expected of a woman-beater?’) Never, never write to me again 
at the house. A letter, care of Mrs. Best, 8a Foley Street. W.C., will always find me. 
She is my maid’s mother. And you must not come here, either, my dear, handsome 
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head-in-the-clouds, except to my 
‘At Homes,’ and then only at ju- 
dicious intervals. I shall be walk- 
ing around the Pond in Kensing- 
ton Gardens at four next Wed- 
nesday unless Mrs. Best brings 
me a letter to the contrary. And 
now, thank you for your delicious 
poem—I do not recognize my 
humble self in the dainty lines, 
but I -shall always be proud to 
think I inspired them. Will it. be 
in the new volume? I have never 
been in print before—it will be a 
novel sensation. I cannot pay you 
song for song, only feeling for 
feeling. Oh, John Lefolle, why 
did we not meet when I had still 
my girlish dreams? Now I have 
grown to distrust all men, to fear 
the brute beneath the cavalier... .’’ 


VHESBEATES TE: ” Mrs. Best did bring her a let- 

Prawn iy Duley We toe but it was not to cancel the 
appointment, only to say he was not surprised at her horror of the male sex, 
but that she must beware of false generalizations. Life was still a wonderful 
and beautiful thing—vide poem enclosed. He was counting the minutes till 
Wednesday. It was surely a mistake that only sixty went to the hour. 

This chronometrical reflection recurred to him even more poignantly in 
the hour that he circumambulated the Pond in Kensington Gardens. Had 
she forgotten—had her husband locked her up? What could have hap- 
pened? It seemed six hundred minutes ere at ten past five she came trip- 
ping daintily towards him. His brain had been reduced to insanely devis- 
ing problems for his pupils—if a man walks two strides of one and a half 
feet a second round a lake fifty acres in area, in how many turns will he 
overtake a lady who walks half as fast and isn’t there? But the moment 
her pink parasol loomed on the horizon, all his long misery vanished. 

“How sweet of you to come all that way!” was all she said, and it was 
a sufficient reward for the hours in the train and the six hundred minutes 
among the nursemaids and perambulators. The elms were in their glory, 
the birds were singing briskly, the sunlit sward stretched fresh and green— 
it was the loveliest moment of the afternoon. John instinctively turned 
down a leafy avenue. Nature and Love! What more could poet ask? 

“No, we can’t have tea by the Kiosk,” Mrs. Glamorys protested. “Of 
course I love anything that savors of Paris, but it’s become so fashionable. 
There will be heaps of people who know me. I suppose you’ve forgotten 
it’s the height of the season. I know a quiet little place in the High Street.’’ 
She led him unresisting towards the gate, and into a confectioner’s. 

“Tea,” he was about to instruct the pretty attendant. 

“Strawberry ices,” Mrs. Glamorys remarked gently, “and some of those 
nice French cakes.” 

The ice restored his spirits—it was really delicious, and he had got so hot 
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and tired pacing round the Pond. Decidedly Winifred was a practical per- 
son and he was a dreamer. The pastry he dared not touch—being a 
genius; but he was charmed at the gaiety with which Winifred crammed 
cake after cake into her rosebud of a mouth. What an enchanting crea- 
ture! How bravely she covered up her life's tragedy ! 

He glanced at her velvet band—it was broader than ever. 

“He has beaten you again!" he murmured furiously. Her joyous eyes 
saddened. She hung her head, and her fingers crumbled the cake. “What 
is his pretext?” he asked, his blood burning. 

“Jealousy,” she whispered. 

His blood lost its glow, ran cold. He felt the bully’s 
blows on his own skin, his romance turning suddenly 
sordid. But soon he recovered his courage. He, 
too, had muscles. “I thought he just missed seeing me 
kiss your hand.” 

She opened her eyes wide. “It wasn’t you, you dar- 
ling old dreamer.” 

He was relieved and disturbed in one. 

“Somebody else?” he murmured. 

“She nodded. ‘“‘Isn’t it lucky he has himself drawn a 
red-herring across the track? I didn’t mind his blows 
—you were safe!” Then, with one of her adorable 
transitions, “I am dreaming of another ice,” she cried. 

“I was afraid to confess my own greediness,” he 
said, laughing. He beckoned the waitress. “Two 
more.” 

“We haven't got any more strawberries,” was her 
unexpected reply. ‘There’s been such a run on them 
today.” 

Winifred’s face grew overcast. “Oh, nonsense!” she 
pouted. To John the moment seemed tragic. “Won't 
you have another kind?” he queried. He himself liked 
any kind, but he could scarcely eat without her. 

Winifred meditated. “Coffee?” she queried. © es 

The waitress went away and returned with a faceas U__ 


gloomy as Winifred’s. “It’s been such a hot day,” she ar ae 

said deprecatingly. ‘“There’s only one ice in the place, ‘‘A BILL SYKES IN BROAD- 

and that’s Neapolitan.” CLOTH.” 
“Well, bring two Neapolitans,” John ventured. Dracn by Dudley Hardy. 


“T mean there is only one Neapolitan ice left,” replied the maid. 

“Well, bring that. I don’t really want one.” 

He watched Mrs. Glamorys daintily devouring the solitary ice, and felt 
a certain pathos about the parti-colored oblong, a something of the haunting 
sadness of “The Last Rose of Summer.”” It would make a graceful, serio- 
comic triolet, he was thinking. But at the last spoonful, his beautiful com- 
panion dislocated his rhymes by her sudden upspringing. 

“Goodness gracious,” she cried, “how late it is!” 

“Qh, you're not leaving me yet!” he said. A world of things sprang to 
his brain—things that he was going to say, to arrange. They had said noth- 
ing—not a word of their love even; nothing but cakes and ices. 
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“Poet!” she laughed. “Have you forgotten I live at Hampstead? Put 
me into a hansom or my husband will be raving at his lonely dinner-table.” 

He was so dazed as to be surprised when the waitress blocked his depar- 
ture with a bill, When Winifred was spirited away, he remembered she 
might, without much risk, have given him a lift to Paddington. 


III. 


On the Monday John Lefolle was good-naturedly giving a special audi- 
ence to a muscular dunce, trying to explain to him the political effects of 
the Crusades, when there was a knock at the sitting-room door, and the 
scout ushered in Mrs. Glamorys. She was bewitchingly dressed in white, 
and stood in the open doorway smiling—an embodiment of the summer he 
was neglecting. He rose, but his tongue was paralyzed. The dunce be- 
came suddenly important—a symbol of the decorum he had been outraging. 
His soul, torn so abruptly from history to romance, could not get up the 
right emotion. Why this imprudence of Winifred’s? 

“What a lot of boots there are on your staircase!” she said gaily. 

He laughed. The spell was broken. “Yes, the heap to be cleaned is 
rather obtrusive,” he said; “ but I suppose it is a sort of tradition.” 

“I think I've got hold of the thing pretty well now, sir.”” The dunce rose 
and smiled, and his tutor realized how little he had to learn in some things. 

“Oh, well, you’ll come and see me again after lunch, won’t you, if one or 
two points occur to you for elucidation,” he said, feeling vaguely a liar, and 
generally guilty. But when, on the departure of the dunce, Winifred held 
out her arms, everything fell from him but the sensesof the exquisite mo- 
ment. Their lips met for the first time, but only for a second. He had 
scarcely time to realize that this wonderful thing had happened before the 
mobile creature had darted to his book-shelves and was examining a 
Thucidydes upside down. 

“How clever to know Greek!” she exclaimed. “And do you really talk 
it with the other dons?” 

“No, we never talk shop,” he laughed. “But why did you come here?” 

“T had never seen Oxford. Isn't it beautiful?” 

“There’s nothing beautiful here,” he said, looking round his sober study. 

“No,” she admitted, “‘there’s nothing I care for here,” and had left another 
celestial kiss on his lips before he knew it. ‘And now you must take me to 
lunch and on the river.” 

He stammered: “I have—work.” 

She pouted. “But I can’t stay beyond tomorrow morning, and I want 
so much to see all your celebrated oarsmen practising.” 

“You are not staying over the night!” he gasped. 

“Yes, Iam,” and she threw him a dazzling glance. 

His heart went pit-a-pat. “Where?” he murmured. 

“Oh, some poky little hotel near the station. The swell hotels are full.” 

He was glad to hear she was not conspicuously quartered. 

“So many people have come down already for ‘Commem,’” he said. “I 
suppose they are anxious to see the generals get their degrees. But hadn't 
we better go somewhere and lunch?” 

They went down the stone staircase past the battalion of boots and across 
the quad. He felt that all the windows were alive with eyes, but she in- 
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sisted on standing still and admiring their ivied picturesqueness. After 
lunch he shamefacedly borrowed the dunce’s punt. The necessities of 
punting, which kept him far from her and demanded much adroit labor, 
gradually restored his self-respect, and he was able to look the uncelebrated 
oarsmen they met in the eyes, except when they were accompanied by their 
parents and sisters, which subtly made him feel uncomfortable again. But 
Winifred, piquant under her pink parasol, was singularly at ease. 

“Look, look!” she cried once, pointing skyward. He stared upwards, 
expecting a balloon. But it was only ‘‘Keat’s little rosy cloud,” she explained. 
It was not her fault if he did not find the excursion unreservedly idyllic. 

So thoughtless indeed was she that day that nothing would content her 
but attending a “Viva,” which he had incautiously informed her was public. 

“Nobody will notice us,” she urged, with strange unconsciousness of her 
loveliness. ‘Besides they don’t know I’m not your sister.” 

“The Oxford intellect is skeptical,” he said, laughing. 

But putting a bold face on the matter, and assuming a fraternal air, he 
took her to the torture-chamber, in which candidates sat dolefully on a row 
of chairs against the wall. Fortunately, Winifred and he were the only spec- 
tators, but unfortunately, they blundered in at the very moment when the 
poor owner of the punt was on the rack. The central Inquisitor was trying 
to extract from him information about A’ Beckett,almost prompting him with 
the very words, but without penetrating through the duncical denseness. 
John Lefolle breathed more freely when the Crusades were broached, but, 
alas! it very soon became evident that the dunce had by no means “got hold 
of the thing.” As the dunce passed out sadly, obviously “ploughed,” John 
Lefolle suffered more than he. So conscience-stricken was he, that when he 
had accompanied Winifred as far as her hotel, he refused her invitation to 
come in, but he could not get away without promising to call in the evening. 

The prospect of this visit was with him all through dinner, at once tempt- 
ing and terrifying. But in the street the sight of a telegraph office drew his 
steps to it and almost mechanically he wrote out the message: “Regret 
detained. Will call early in the morning.” 

When he did call in the morning, he was told she had gone back to Lon- 
don the night before on receipt of a telegram. 


IV. 


Their subsequent correspondence was only the more amorous. The 
reason she had fled from the hotel, she explained, was that she could not 
endure the night in those stuffy quarters. He saw her once at her 
own reception, but this time her husband wandered about the two 
rooms. The cosy corner was impossible, and they could only manage to 
gasp out a few mutual endearments amid the buzz and movement, and to 
arrange a rendcsvous for the end of July. When the day came, he received 
a heartbroken letter, stating that her husband had borne her away to Good- 
wood. Ina postscript she informed him that “Quicksilver was a sure thing.” 
Much correspondence passed without another meeting being effected, and 
he lent her five pounds to pay a debt of honor incurred through her hus- 
band’s “absurd confidence in Quicksilver.” A week later this horsey hus- 
band of hers brought her on to Brighton for the races there, and hither 
John Lefolle flew. But her husband shadowed her, and he could only lift 
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his hat as they passed each other on the lawns. Sometimes he saw her sit- 
ting pensively on a chair while her lord and thrasher perused a pink sporting 
paper. John Lefolle dreamed of throwing everything to the winds. Yes, 
he could throw up the University. He would rescue her from this gentle- 
man bruiser. They would live openly and nobly in the world’s eye. 

She on her side was no less ardent for the great step. She raged against 
the world’s law, the injustice by which a husband’s cruelty was not sufficient 
ground for divorce. “But we finer souls must take the law into our own 
hands,” she wrote. “We must teach society that the ethics of a barbarous 
age are unfitted for our century of enlightenment.” But somehow the actual 
time and place of the elopement could never get itself fixed. In September 
her husband dragged her to Scotland ; in October after the pheasants. When 
the dramatic day was actually fixed, Winifred wrote by the next post de- 
ferring it for a week. Even the few actual preliminary meetings they 
planned for Kensington Gardens or Hampstead Heath rarely came off. He 
lived in a whirring atmosphere of express letters of excuse and telegrams 
that transformed the situation from hour to hour. Not that her passion in 
any way abated, or her romantic resolution really altered; it was only that 
her conception of time and place was dizzily mutable. 

But after nigh six months of palpitating negotiations with the adorable 
Mrs. Glamorys, the poet, in a moment of dejection, penned the prose 
apothegm: “It is of 
no use trying to 
change a_ change- 
able person.” 


V. 


But at last she 
astonished him by a 
sketch plan of the 
elopement, so de- 
tailed, even to band- 
boxes and the Paris 
night - route via 
Dieppe, that no fur- 
ther room for doubt 
was left in his in- 
toxicated soul, and 
he was actually 
further astonished 
when, just as he was 
putting his hand- 
bag into the han- 
som, a_ telegram 
came, saying: 
“Gone to Homburg. 
Letter follows.” 

He stood still a 
** LIFTED HER FRAGRANT FINGER TIPS TO HIS LIPS. moment on the 

Drawn by Dudley Hardy. pavement in utter 
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distraction. What a ridiculous situation! He had wrought himself up to 
the point of breaking with the world, and now—it only remained to satisfy 
the cabman! 

He was now strung up to such a pitch of uncertainty that he was aston- 
ished for the third time when the “letter” did duly “follow.” 


“Dearest,” it ran, “as I explained in my telegram, my husband became suddenly 
ill” (** If she only had put that in the telegram,” he groaned.) ‘“‘and was ordered to 
Homburg. Of course it was impossible to leave him in this crisis, both for practical 
and sentimental reasons. You yourself, darling, would not like me to have aggra- 
vated his illness by my flight just at this moment, and thus possibly have his death on 
my conscience.” (‘‘Darling, you are always right,” he said, kissing the letter.) ‘‘Let 
us possess our souls in patience a little longer. I need not tell you how vexatious it 
will be to find myself nursing him in Homburg—out of the season even—instead of 
the prospect to which I had looked forward with my whole heart and soul. How true 
is the French proverb: ‘Nothing happens but the unexpected!’”’ 


The unexpected did indeed happen. Despite draughts of Elizabeth- 
brunnen and promenades on the Kurhaus terrace, the stalwart woman- 
beater succumbed to his malady. The curt telegram from Winifred gave no 
indication of her emotions. He sent a reply telegram of sympathy. 

He was not able to see her till her husband’s body had been brought 
across the North Sea and committed to the green repose of the old Hamp- 
stead churchyard. He found her pathetically altered—her face wan and 
spiritualized, and all in subtle harmony with the exquisite black gown. In 
the first interview he did not dare speak of their love at all. They discussed 
the immortality of the soul, and she quoted George Herbert. But gradually 
the question of their future began to force its way back to his lips. 

“We could not decently marry before six months,” she said. 

“Six months!” he gasped. 

“Well, surely you don’t want to outrage everybody,” she said, pouting. 

At first he was outraged himself. What! She who had been ready to 
flutter the world with a fantastic dance was now measuring her footsteps. 
But on reflection he saw that Mrs. Glamorys was right once more. A little 
patience, and a blameless happiness lay before them. 


VI. 


They scarcely met at all during the six months. Even in her presence he 
found a certain pleasure in combining distant adoration with the confident 
expectation of proximity, and thus she was restored to the sanctity which she 
had risked. And so all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

When the six months had gone by he came to claim her hand. She was 
quite astonished. 

“You promised to marry me at the end of six months,” he reminded her. 

“Surely it isn’t six months already.” she said. 

He referred her to the calendar, recalled! the date of her husband’s death. 

“You are strangely literal for a poet,” she said. “Of course I said sir 
months, but six months doesn’t mean twenty-six weeks by the clock. All 
I meant was that a decent period must intervene. But even to me it 
seems only yesterday that poor Harold was walking beside me in the 
Kurhaus Park.” She burst into tears, and he could not pursue the argument. 

Gradually it was agreed that they should wait another six months. 
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“She ts right,” he reflected 
again. “We will leave 
malice no handle.” 

The second six months 
seemed to him much longer 
than the first. The charm 
of respectful adoration had 
lost its novelty, and once 
again his breast was racked 
by fitful fevers. The one 
point of repose was that 
shining fixed star of mar- 
riage. Not the most punc- 
tilious stickler for conven- 
tion, he felt, could deny that 
Mrs. Grundy’s claim had 
been paid to the last minute. 

The fateful morning 
dawned bright and blue, and, 
as the towers of Oxford were 
left behind him, he recalled 
that distant Saturday when 
he had first gone down to 
meet the literary lights of 
London in his publisher’s 
salon. How much older he 
was now—yet how much 
younger! 

At a florist’s in the High 
Street of Hampstead, he 
bought a costly bouquet of 
white flowers, and walked 
airily to the house, and rang the bell jubilantly. He could scarcely believe 
his ears when the maid told him her mistress was not at home. How dared 
the girl stare at him so impassively! Had he not written her mistress a 
week ago that he would present himself that afternoon? 

“Not at home!” he gasped. “But when will she be home?” 

“IT fancy she won't be long. She went out an hour ago, and she has an 
appointment with her dressmaker at five.” 

“Do you know in what direction she’d have gone?” 

“Oh, she generally walks on the Heath before tea.” 

The world suddenly grew rosy again. “I will come back again,” he said. 
Yes, a walk in this glorious air—heathward—would do him good. 

As the door shut, he remembered he might have left the flowers. It 
seemed rather awkward to walk about the streets with a bouquet, and he was 
glad accidentally to strike the old Hampstead Church and to seek a mo- 
mentary seclusion in passing through its avenue of quiet gravestones. 

Mounting the few steps, he paused idly a moment on the verge of this 
green “‘God’s acre” to read a perpendicular slab on a wall, and his face broad- 
ened into a smile as he followed the absurdly elaborate biography of a rich, 


‘“© YOU ARE BRUISING ME,’ SHE CRIED.” 
Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 
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self-made merchant, who had taught himself to read. “Reader, go thou 
and do likewise” was the delicious bull at the end. As he turned away, the 
smile still lingering about his lips, he saw a dainty figure tripping down the 
stony graveyard path, and, though he was somehow startled to find her 
still in black, there was no mistaking Mrs. Glamorys. She ran to meet 
him with a glad cry, which filled his eyes with happy tears. 

“How good of you to remember!” she said, as she took the bouquet from 
his unresisting hand. In another instant she had stopped before a shining 
white stone and laid his bouquet reverently upon it. As he reached her 
side he saw that his flowers were almost lost in the vast mass of floral offer- 
ings with which the grave of the woman-beater was bestrewn. 

“How good of you to remember the anniversary!” she murmured again. 

“How could I forget it?” he stammered, astonished. “Is not this the end 
of the terrible twelvemonth?” 

The soft gratitude died out of her face. “Oh, is that what you were 
thinking of?” 

“What else?” he murmured, pale with conflicting emotions. 

“What else! I think decency demanded that this day at least should be 
sacred. O, what brutes men are!” And she burst into tears. 

His patient breast revolted. “You said he was the brute!” he retorted. 

“Ts that your chivatry to the dead? Oh, my poor, poor Harold!” 

For once her tears could not extinguish the flame of his anger. “But 
you told me he beat you!” he cried. 

“And if he did, I daresay I deserved it! O, my darling, my darling!” 
She laid her face on the stone and sobbed. John Lefolle stood by in silent 
torture. As he helplessly watched her white throat swell and fall with the 
sobs, he was suddenly struck by the absence of the black velvet band. 
A faint scar, only preceptible to his conscious eye, added to his painful 
bewilderment. At last she rose and walked steadily forward. 

“Forgive me, dearest,” he begged, taking her hand. 

She drew it away sharply. You have shown yourself in your true colors.” 

Her unreasonableness angered him again. “What do you mean? I 
only came in accordance with our long-standing arrangement.” 

“Fortunately I did put you off long enough—to discover what you are.” 

He gasped. He thought of all the weary months of waiting, all the long 
comedy of telegrams, the far-off flirtations of the cosy corner, the baffled 
elopement to Paris. ‘Then you won’t marry me?” he cried. 

“T cannot marry a man I neither love nor respect.” 

“You don’t love me!” Her spontaneous kiss in his sober Oxford study 
seemed to burn on his angry lips. 

“No, I never loved you.’ 

He took her by the arms and turned her round roughly. “Look me in the 
face and dare to say you have never loved me.” His memory was buzzing 
with passionate phrases from her endless letters. They stung him like a 
swarm of bees. The sunset was like a blood-red mist before his eyes. 

“T have never loved you,” she said obstinately. 

“You .’ His grasp on her arms tightened. He shook her. 

“You are bruising me,” she cried. 

His grasp fell from her arms as though they were red-hot. He had be- 
come a woman-beater. 


By SM OUGR. 
ee 


The artless ‘‘ William Burdette’ who figures as the 
central character in this little sketch of manners and 
morals is not an imaginary personage, but a business 
man in a certain prominent city. His personal narra- 
tive of vicissitudes and expedients requires but little 
embellishment, and his naive creed of morality reflects 
better than much history the color of a day gone by. 
Incidentally it brings into question the accuracy of the 
proverb, ‘‘Other times, other customs.’’ For the 
thoughtful citizen, according to ‘‘ William Burdette,”’ 
humanity is much the same wherever you find it, and 
fair game, East or West. 


Fema) HERE was something peculiar 
) about the expression of the China- 
man as he stepped out from the 
store-door into the street. Ordi- 
narily, the face of a Chinaman is 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. not to be regarded as a mirror of emotions, 
and one passes him upon the street with much the same unconscious 
classification which he bestows upon the wooden Indian at the edge of 
the pavement. It was mere chance which led me to look up into the 
face of this Oriental as he came down the step, and perhaps it was mere 
imagination which pictured the flitting shadow of a smile upon his waxen 
visage, the reflection of some secret joy that dwelt for the moment within 
his heart. It occurred to me, naturally, that a Chinaman had no vested 
right in a joy, secret or otherwise; and hence, even as the Chinaman him- 
self slipped away in the throng of the busy street, I found myself wondering 
what could have been the cause of this smile, possible or suppositious. 

I looked up at the front of the store, wondering what there was therein 
to cause a Chinaman to beam openly upon his neighbor on the highway. 
I observed that it was a very showy and not uncomely drug store of the 
ornate, cut-glass, marble and gilt description. The tall bottles of parti- 
colored liquids in the windows made a brave front; the soda fountain within 
the gates denoted nothing short of opulence; the cigar counter, which 
stretched down one side of the interior, bore all the elegance one could 
ask of the place where he goes, in the curious American fashion, to get 
everything in the world he needs except, perhaps, drugs; which latter, 
of course, one finds in the department store. This was to every outward 
appearance a very prosperous and well-conducted drug store, and I found 
myself wondering yet the more, as I glanced at its appointments, what 
could be the reason a Chinaman was allowed to trade there openly, and 
why he went away so openly pleased; provided always that this had been a 
smile which I had seen upon the face of the Chinaman. 


‘“ THE SHADOW OF A SMILE UPON 
HIS WAXEN VISAGE.” 
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I wondered at these things, until, by chance, I saw the name above the 
door: “William Burdette, Pharmacist.” After that I did not wonder any 
more; not even when, for the first time in ten years, I saw William Bur- 
dette himself, standing behind the prescription case. The friends of this 
gentleman long ago ceased to wonder at anything William Burdette might 
do. As one who had known him well in the past, it seemed to me perfectly 
natural to see him here, as smooth shaven, as dark-browed (his eyebrows 
were heavy and black, and quite met above his nose) and as gleaming of 
teeth as ever he was in the old days, when we were both endeavoring to 
amass a competency without toiling or spinning to any unreasonable extent. 

When I had last seen Billy Burdette, ten years ago, in Wyoming, he was 
in something of a hurry, and said he was expecting callers, so that he could 
not stop to talk at that time. The callers came, but Billy was not there 
when they arrived. It was said that these visitors came under color of the 
law, and that they wished to inquire into Billy’s reputed’ fluency in writing 
his own name, so to speak, upon the hides of other people’s cows, by means 
of a piece of red-hot hay wire. It had long been commonly admitted 
among all the boys who rode the range in that part of the world, that the 
equal of Billy never existed with the hot hay wire, nor indeed with the 
wet-blanket brand of the regular heavy iron. “He kin change a brand on 
a calf so its own mother would swear it was not her cheild,” said the fore- 
man of the Double L (ll) outfit. The foreman of the Double L had a 
little herd of his own, whose cows, singularly enough, all ran under the 
Hogpen brand (double bars crossed), which a cow puncher was once 
irreverent enough to suggest could be easily made by a double use of the 
same iron that marked the cows of the Double L. Yet such crude enter- 
prise as the altering of the Double L would have been mere primer work 
for any of the shrewd sign writers who in that time and place made the law 
of the range, and who re-wrote the most abstruse hieroglyphics devised by 
the tenderfeet from east of the Missouri. There was a certain professional 
pride among these sign writers, and not a little mutual sympathy as well as 
mutual understanding. 

The incident of the posse had happened ten years ago; but see now, here 
was Billy, surely turned up again, and apparently quite as able to cope with 
the Eastern man upon his native heath as he had been to measure wits with 
him when the Easterner stayed at home and trustfully let his cows run free 
upon the alien heath of Wyoming. If this gaudy window, these well- 
stocked shelves spoke truth, Billy Burdette had made another strike. 

Billy’s white teeth gleamed amiably as he welcomed me. He handed over 
the store to the clerks, and beckoned me deeper within, past screens and 
swinging doors, into an interior sanctum which he called his “office.” _—‘ 

“You see these little cakes done up in tinfoil?” said he, sweeping a gesture 
toward a case which stood near the door. “They look like chocolate, don’t 
they?” I admitted they did. 

“Well, they ain’t,” said he. “Do you think I’d come down low enough to 
be a blamed candy seller in a four-cent counter trade?” 

I admitted further that this would have been unlike him. “No,” said he. 
“Well, you see them cakes. That’s why I’m here.” That was the way Billy 
began his story, which he later continued in more explicit form. 

“By 1892, as you know,” said he, “it was gettin’ so a man had mighty 
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little chance on the range, even in Johnson County, an’ that was the best 
place there was left. The Eastern cow syndicates had got so d d edu- 
cated that they wanted to count every head of stock they bought, and every 
calf that a cow might, could, would or should ’a had, as they say in the 
grammars. Now, when it comes to takin’ away the brandin’ iron from a 
foreman, an’ tellin’ him he couldn’t run no cows of his own, it was takin’ 
the bread out of his mouth, as you very well know. Moreover, it was actin’ 
d d suspicious of the foreman. There couldn’t any cow puncher help 
thinkin’ he was bein’ watched, an’, natural, that made him feel more or less 
uncomfortable, an’ it plum discouraged many a good cow man that might 
’a had a good herd of his own by now, an’ might be doin’ his own shippin’, 
instead o’ runnin’ a mowin’ machine inside a fence at thirty dollars a month. 
I'd like to know, if they’d left the boys alone, if there wouldn't ’a been just 
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as many cows on the range as there are today? Yes, only they’d be divided 
out among a lot o’ good fellers, instead o’ all belongin’ to a half dozen big 
pools that’s got more money than ought to be legal for any outfit to have. 

“Now, you know what they done to me?” Billy resumed. “They took 
over six hundred head of as fine twos, threes and fours as ever stepped on 
grass. If they’d left me alone for two or three years more, them cows would 
’a increased, in the course of human events, to more than five thousand 
head, and I’d ’a been in the Legislature, makin’ laws to regulate the inspec- 
tion of cows, an’ for the protectton of the honest and hard-workin’ cow 
puncher! That’s where I’d’a been. Maybe then I wouldn’t be sellin’ this 
sort o’ chocolate. Tell me, what did they do with my cows?” 

“Pro-rated them among the shippers of the district,” I said. 

“Didn’t try to cut ’em an’ throw ’em over to the former owners, so to 
speak?” said Billy. - 
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I shook my head. A gleam of —_ 
professional pride crossed Billy’s 
face. 

“Well,” said he, “I never did 
think that when I got done with 
a calf’s hide it was any special use 
for a Boston man to try an’ figure 
out from the said hide 
where the aforesaid calf 
was born. So my 
cows went into the 
Association, eh? An’ 
I'll bet they 
used the money 
to help finish 
wipin’ out the 
old straight-ups 
that used to 
work Johnson 
an’ Natrona 
Counties in the 
old times—Ben 
Wagner, Jimmy 
Tough, Cal Hop- 
kins, Tom Cook, A] 
Franklin—Gad! I'd like to 
see the boys once more at a 
‘slow elk’ barbecue!” Billy 
mused for a moment before 
he continued. 

“IT knew the war was 
comin’,” said he (alluding to 
the armed conflict between 
the organized cattle men and the free riders of the range). “I pulled my 
freight just in time, before the shootin’ got too lively. I never was fond o’ 
bein’ ‘round where there was much loose lead movin’ in the atmosphere. 

“Where did you go, and what did you do?” I asked, with somewhat un- 
seemly eagerness. A shadow of pain crossed Billy’s face. 

“Don’t ask me!” said he. “It was awful! It got to be so that a feller 
couldn’t make a livin’, no way on earth. I moved over into the Big Horn 
country. What could I do? Why, fork hay like a d——d Mennonite, or 
carry a pair of pliers to mend wire fences, an’ a bucket 0’ sheep dip for the 
personal beautification 0’ some New York man’s ewe lambs! Why, do you 
know, I stopped: at a ranch in there—boss was a Ohio man—an’ d n me, 
if they didn’t want to charge me for my dinner! I thought I was dreamin’. 

“T moved over from the Big Horn to the Grey Bull country, an’ from 
there onto the Crow Reservation, an’ I managed to get enough to eat for 
a while, showin’ the Injuns a few things I learned earlier in life. At last 
the agent sent down a couple of Indian police to show me which way was 
north, an’, rather than be unpleasant about it, I went along with ’em.” 


** SAYS I ‘ WHISK?” 
AN’ SAYS HE, 
‘HEAP’ !” 
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“About this time I met a feller in there, a squaw man by name of Jake 
Selzman, who used to be a whiskey trader among the Injuns in the days 
when there was robes to buy. Jake was broke, too, an’ we allowed we'd see 
if we could do anything up near the British line, among the Crees and 
Blackfeet. I knew already, as a general business principle, that commerce 
seems to thrive most natural when you are clost to the dividin’ line between 
two great powers that have got it in for each other in the tariff way. 

“Jake an’ me went up to Great Fails, an’ got a barrel o’ plain cookin’ 
whiskey, at about two-fifty a gallon, an’ we got a few other things likewise, 
to sort o’ add life an’ ambition, like, to the liquor. I always had a leanin’ 
toward chemistry, as you know,” and Billy smiled amiably. 

“Out o’ our barrel o’ cookin’ whiskey, Jake an’ me made in all several 
barrels of very fair Injun whiskey. We cached about half o’ this, an’ 
kegged up the other half, an’ put it in a pack train an’ took the Sun River 
route north, an’ then over into Badger Creek an’ up the Cut-Bank, an’ so 
on across the line, over, God knows, the worst country ever a horse put 
footon. We was headed for a big Cree camp we heard of, an’ we kep’ movin’ 
till we found it. I want to tell you, I was pretty near hacked by that time. 
: “We cached some more of our stuff right soon after we located the Cree 

camp, an’ then we strolled into the village one evenin’. I did the strollin’. 
Jake, he laid out, not far away, with a keg in a sack, waitin’ for me to do 
the talkin’ to the head man, the Mayor of the city, so to speak. 

“My talk with the Mayor wasn’t very long. Says I, ‘Whisk?’ an’ says he, 
‘Heap!’ That settled it. I give a holler to Jake, an’ he come on in with 
the keg; an’ it did seem like we was gettin’ on the down-hill side o’ fortune. 

“Now, a Injun is a right curious bein’ in some ways. If he’s on his own 
reservation, an’ you are there with whiskey, an’ he gits wind of it, which he's 
shore apt to do, he knows just what your rights are an’ what they ain’t. He 
won’t squeal to the agent, an’ he’ll be just the nicest Injun you ever saw 
until he’s got his first drink. He'll pay you vour price an’ not kick, for a 
Injun is a gentleman in that way. But the next day he’ll come back, an’ 
he won't ask you for any whiskey; he’ll just tell you he has come for it 
He knows that if Uncle Sam finds you on the reservation with whiskey in 
your possession, the climate ‘Il get pretty hot for you. There ain’t any- 
body savvies the Great Father any better ’n Mister Injun, or knows better ’n 
him where the Great Father racket is handy. Yet, you get the same Injun 
off from his reservation, an’ runnin’ wild, an’ it’s all different. 

“We opened our first keg on a schedule of six bits in trade for half a 
tincupful of whiskey, with Jake’s thumb measured in. That is, we meas- 
ured Jake’s thumb in at first, till the head chief allowed it didn’t go; then 
Jake took it out. The Injuns all toted fair, an’ when one got his drink he 
settled for it, an’ got outside of it on the spot. In ten minutes he would 
be singin’. Them Crees was a happy sort o’ folks, an’ right soon we had 
the whole outfit singin’. We was plum beneficent to that village. 

“We got most of the spare ponies, an’ elk teeth, an’ other stuff they had, 
in less than two days. Then one o’ the young bucks—probable he was 
some ambitious to start another ‘Lover’s Leap’ legend—he got blind drunk 
an’ jumped off a cut-face rock into the cafion an’ killed hisself. No one 
minded that much at the time, but we knew they would when they sobered 
up, so that night we moved on out. An’, so help me! the next mornin’ at 
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daybreak we run into a squad o’ Northwest Police, an’ they chased us four 
miles before breakfast! Wasn’t it awful? They got our ponies an’ every- 
thing else, an’ they caught Jake. I managed to get away. I reckon I had 
the fastest ride down the Milk River a man ever did have on a raft, an’ it 
didn’t go half fast enough for me. 

“Talk about misfortunes! There was three months hard work wiped out 
in a minute. ‘Talk about the wild and lawless West!’ says I to myself. 
‘When it comes to times that a man can’t go north of the St. Mary’s, an’ 
sell refreshments to the aborigines on a primordial glacier, without gettin’ 
chased by the minions of the law, then I shorely reckon the West is lawless 
no more! I’m goin’ East,’ says I to myself, ‘an’ grow up with the country.” 

“Well, I worked on East, doin’ different things at one time or another, 
but sort o’ hangin’ clost along that dividin’ line between the two great 
powers. I was at St. Paul for a while, an’ then I went up to Winnipeg, an’ 
at last I sort o’ got interested in a village which was about half way be- 
tween them two cities, an’ near the Manitoba line. I met a railroad con- 
ductor in there, an’ I explained to him a scheme I had. That conductor 
used to take a valise south with him every time he crossed the line. Might 
have been chocolate in it. It was all right till he got to takin’ two valises. 
There’s always some meddlin’ fool or other botherin’ with things that ain’t 
his business. After that, I worked a little pony express racket, an’ had three 
men ridin’ at night. They carried saddle-bags. Might have been choco- 
late in "em; but there wasn’t. 

“You'd think that would last forever, wouldn’t you? Well, it lasted just 
four weeks. The conductor was fired, an’ one o’ the riders was shot. I had 
along with me a line o’ combs, spectacles an’ that sort o’ thing, for such 
cases made an’ provided. Maybe you think I didn’t peddle spectacles good 
an’ hard along the C. P. for the next thirty days! 

“Still, I knew that there is always a way to get along if a feller just per- 
severes ; for that is wrote in the copybooks. I set down an’ give the mat- 
ter some thought, for I knew I was in reachin’ distance of a good thing. 

“They was havin’ a new sort o’ entertainment up there in Manitoba that 
fall—field trials they called it—where they was runnin’ their pointers and 
setters, to see who had the best bird dog. They was holdin’ these here 
trials in a little town called Morris, in Manitoba, an’ I watched them. 

“One o’ the fellers from the States, that had some dogs up there to the 
dog trials, he stopped up there in Manitoba after the trials, to go shootin’ 
for a month or so in the fall. His name was Manville Houston, an’ he was 
a rich young feller, that lived in Chicago. I sort o’ got acquainted with 
him some at the dog trials, an’ I sort o’ happened to meet him when he got 
back as far as Winnipeg, on his way home. He had along a lot o’ dogs 
with him then, that he shipped from one part o’ the country to another, 
in regular dog crates. He had to pay duty on his dogs, but he didn’t mind 
that, for he had money that was a burden an’ a eyesore. 

“T got right well acquainted with Mr. Houston, through tellin’ him that 
the judges had robbed him out of the decision in them dog trials—where 
he hadn’t come in one, two. seven. That warmed him up toward me a 
plenty. He used to keep me up till midnight every night, tellin’ me all 
about it, an’ allowin’ T was one o’ the few men he had ever seen that really 
knew a good dog when they saw him. IT knew a heap more about cows 
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than I did about dogs, but I kep’ quiet on both subjecks, an’ let him do the 
talkin’; which is all you have to do with a man when he is talkin’ about his 
own dog. I never did brand no dogs, but all this time I was figurin’ out 
how I was goin’ to make them dogs a heap useful in my business. 

“Mr. Houston kep’ his dog-crates downstairs, in the basement, at the 
hotel. I went down there one day, an’ sort o’ kicked them boxes around 
a little. I saw they was built with the bottom right high up from the 
ground, with a rim settin’ down from the bottom, so’st there was quite a 
space between the bottom an’ the floor when 

the crate was settin’ up, as it would be with 
» a dog in it. Now, I reasoned two things: 

a first, that there was a awful lot of un- 
dutiable space goin’ to waste, which it 
would be a plum shame to allow to go 
through Chicago unoccupied. Next, I 
reasoned that when the dogs was in the 
crates, the crates would be right side up. 

“That was why I made some nice false 
bottoms, one for each crate. I filled in the 
space under each crate, an’ I screwed the 
bottom on. Between the two bottoms 
there was now somethin’ that might ’a been 
chocolate; but it wasn't. Houston, of 
course, never knew the difference, for he 
never bothered about the crates, an’ let the 
porters take care o’ that part of it. 

“Tf I do say it, that was a good scheme. 
I'll bet you anything you like that you're 
the first man that ever heard of it; an’ I'll 
bet you again that if the customs officers 
ever does hear of it, it will be through you. 

“I never said anything to Houston; but 
when he went on south to Chicago, I took 
the next train for the same place. I went 
out to his house, an’ I saw him. He 
seemed some surprised to see me, but he 
acted pretty decent. ‘Mr. Houston,’ says 
I, ‘where do you keep your dog crates?" 

“*Why, out in the barn, I suppose,’ says 
he. ‘Why? 

“*Please come along with me,’ says I. 
So I took him out there, an’ we found the 
crates. I turned one of them over, an’ 
showed him the false bottom screwed on to 
it, an’ showed him what there was between 


ui the two bottoms. He set down on a box, 

: = « an’ he turned plum white, he was so scared. 

; “*Why—why—good God!’ said he. 

OTE BIDET An eh ENOUGH My dear fellow, those boxes came over 
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pounds of that stuff in them, each one of them marked in plain letters with 
my own name and address!’ 

«Of course,’ says I to him. ‘Your name an’ address was already on the 
crates; I didn’t change them,’ says I. ‘I had no right to change the name 
on your own crates, Mr. Houston,’ says I. 

“‘T’ll have you arrested today !’ says he; an’ he looked some annoyed. 

“That shorely discouraged me. I set down on a box, too, an’ I put my 
head between my hands. It seemed mighty hard, to get cut off this way, 
with a good stake so clost to hand. I told that to Mr. Houston. I felt 
I had practically won out in this thing, an’ it would be robbery to beat me 
out of it. ‘Mr. Houston,’ says I, plenty sad, ‘if you do this, it’ll be another 
case of a good man gettin’ robbed out o’ a decision.’ 

“That sort o’ touched him. ‘Mr. Burdette,’ says he, ‘then you really do 
think that my dog, Hope’s Gladstone, should have won the Derby in the 
Manitoba trials?” 

“*Without a doubt,’ says I. ‘It was as clear as day.’ 

“<The obtuseness of those judges!’ says he, an’ he come over an’ set a 
little closter to me, ‘to place a splay-footed hound pup of a dog like Toby over 
such an animal as mine! Why, there was not a turn of the heat that my 
dog did not out-point him in every way! Just see, for instance,—an’ he 
begun to tell it to me all over again. : 

* ‘Surely,’ says I, ‘it was a clean steal. They robbed you, that was all.’ 

‘Mr. Burdette,’ says he to me, puttin’ his hand on my shoulder, an’ his 
voice almost a shakin’, ‘you are one of the few men I ever met who were fit 
to judge a dog. Now, listen to me. I want someone, some good man to 
take hold of my kennel and train my young dogs. I'll beat Jim Wetherell 
and that Toby dog in the All-age next year at Morris, or my name’s not 
Houston! Go back to Manitoba,’ says he, ‘an’ I'll send you up a crate or 
so of dogs to begin on. It’s gettin’ late for the birds, it’s true,’ says he. 
an’ I thought he winked, but maybe not. ‘But,’ says he, ‘in case you should 
have a dog fit enough to send down to me at any time, send it down, an’ 
I'll send you up another crateful. Do you see?’ 

“I thought I saw. So you know, he wasn’t a bad sort o’ feller at all. It 
was there, I may say, that I got my start. 

“As near as I can figure it out,” he went on musingly, ‘‘the East ain’t so 
far different from the West, nor am I able to see why it figures to hold any 
edge in the game over the West. At least, for sure, a Chinee in the East is 
a heap like a Injun in the West. Maybe a Chinee is some better. A 
Chinee ‘Il break his neck for opium, but you only need to tell one o’ them, 
an’ he’ll never make any bother; an’, moreover, he'll go off and go to sleep 
quiet, an’ not jump over a cut-bank an’ disturb the whole village. Either a 
Chinee or a Injun has got a heap more sense than plenty o’ folks allows. 
But then, as for my trade, the Chinee trade ain’t the beginnin’ of it. I have 
a regular line, an’ I hire good fellers to ride sign for me in them parts o’ the 
outfit that I ain’t on to. An’ I ain’t so d d suspicious, either, that I can’t 
trust my feller man!” 

“As for police,” said Billy, ‘well, I’d a heap rather tackle the sort they 
have here than them dinkey-hatted Northwesters or an occasional Sandy 
Smith sort o’ Wyoming sheriff. I come East to grow up with the country. 
an’ I find it easy for good cow talent; so I'm growin’, as you see.” 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CUBA. 


By WILLIAM A. VaRTY AND Louis DavIDSON. 


An authoritative article, written by special correspondents of LESLIE’s MONTHLY, 
concerning an experiment of importance to every American citizen. Does the Con- 
vention mark the birth of a Cuban nation, in the true sense? Let each reader ask 


himself this question. 


O the native Cuban, whose conception and ideas of eman- 
cipation and true freedom are yet somewhat vague, the 
convening of a Constitutional Convention implied the 

birth of a new liberty—the omnipotent realization of an oft 

recurring dream. It should not be inferred from this that 
other conditions than those which have given to the Cubans 
~» the utmost freedom, as well as the fullest exercise of their 
liberties, have prevailed since the island passed to the authority 
of the United States. On the contrary, under the Military 

Government of Intervention, the people of Cuba have enjoyed 

greater privileges and have exercised the prerogatives of liberty 

: to a fuller extent than do the people of any other state or terri- 

Medal worn by the Society tory of the United States. The question, then, with the aver- 

Revolution. age Cuban is not one of real liberty, but of the ideal; for the 
Cuban, true to the instincts of the Latin races, is nothing if not an idealist 
in all matters which may affect either his pride, his political preferment, or 
well-being. Again, the Latin spirit strongly manifests itself in the Cubans, 
as it does in the people of all the Latin-American countries, in their un- 
bounded love of excitement and amusement, as a stimulant to their highly 
nervous temperaments, and consequently these people are to be always 
found in either the valley of sunshine or the vale of tears, without any happy 
mean to these extreme conditions. Their strong emotions make of them 
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Generat W ood and the Insular Secretaries of his Cabinet, from a photograph taken especial for this article. The 
vacant chair is that of Becretary, of Agriculture, La Costa, who asa citizen of the United States had gone 
in order fo cast his vote on November 6th. 
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intense hero-worshippers, and, paradoxical though it may appear, the Latin- 
Americans take an intense delight in idealizing, for a time, a hero, ofttimes 
created such without the merit of deserving, until they have converted the 
object of their fond idolatry into a dictator or tyrannical master, for the 
mere pleasure of plucking down from his exalted place the former object 
of their worship. 

The joint resolution of the Congress of the United States, dated April 20, 
1898, reads as follows :-— 

“That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent; 

“That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said Island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when this is accomplished, to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the Island to its people.” 


Acting under this resolution, the initial step taken by the President, to 
prepare the people of Cuba for sovereign government and to test their capa- 
bility for such, was to direct an order to the Military Governor of the 
Island to hold municipal elections, and it was owing to the success of these 
elections, due to their character, as well as to the intelligence manifested 
by the people in the exercise of their suffrages, that on the 11th day of 
August, General Wood, acting under the authority of the President, pro- 
mulgated an official call for the holding of general elections, on the third 
Saturday of September last passed, ‘to elect delegates to a convention to 
meet in the city of Havana, on the first Monday in November, in the year 
1900, to frame and adopt a constitution for the people of Cuba, and, as a 
part thereof, to provide for and agree with the government of the United 
States upon the relations to exist between that government and the govern- 
ment of Cuba, and to provide for the election by the people of officers under 
such constitution and the transfer of government to the officers so elected.” 

In the early municipal elections party lines had begun to divide the 
people, and three parties, named in their relative strength and importance, 
the National Party, the Republican and the Union Democratic, came 
prominently forward. 

The Australian ballot system had been adopted, the names of the candi- 
dates, in alphabetical order, being printed on the ballots. 

Soon after the promulgation of the official call for delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, it became apparent that many electors, as well as 
candidates, were dissatisfied with the conditions imposed, and strenuously 
objected to the clause making it incumbent upon the Convention to provide 
for and agree with the government of the United States upon the relations 
to exist between that government and the government of Cuba, setting forth 
that such an incumbency upon the framers of the proposed constitution 
would limit the scope and power of the Convention. All parties united in 
this protest. The Nationalist party appointed General Maximo Gomez, 
the ex-revolutionary chief: Dr.”Miguel Gener, the present Secretary of Jus- 
tice. and General Alejandro Rodrigues, Mayor of Havana, as a commission 
to wait upon General Wood and enter a protest against the objectionable 
clause; and this commission flatly informed the Military Governor that the 
said clause carried with it the full significance of a permanent protectorate 
by the United States over Cuba, if not the immediate annexation of the 
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Island. General Wood, feeling the temper of the party leaders, intimated 
to the commission that some modification of these conditions would be 
made. In the meantime representative leaders of the Republican and 
Union Democratic parties had directed personal communications to Presi- 
dent Mckinley, setting forth their complaint. Throughout the rank and 
file of the politicians this dissatisfaction became general, the Cubans accus- 
ing the United States of bad faith in its intentions toward the independ- 
ence of the Island. In order to illustrate properly the feeling at that time, 
it is only necessary to recite an incident which took place at a banquet, given 
by the Veterans of the Revolution, on October 1oth last. Each member 
wore the decoration of the order, a gold medal on which is inscribed the 
motto, “/ndependencia 0 Muerte.” (“Independence or Death.’’) 

Among the invited guests was the Hon. Horatio S. Rubens, the well- 
known expounder of international law, 
who did so much to assist the cause of 
Cuba’s independence by defending the 
filibusters in the United States courts. 
No American in the Island is more deeply 
respected, or enjoys the confidence of the 
Cubans more fully, than does Mr. Rubens, 


who, until recently, occupied the very re- 
sponsible position of chief legal adviser to 
General Wood. Although Mr. Rubens 
was looked upon as a staunch advocate 
of Cuban independence, yet the high GeNERaL woop DELIVERING THE OPEN- 
pressure of feeling was such that the ING ADDRESS: 

good faith of all Americans was doubted, and it was secretly determined by 
the managers of the banquet to test Rubens’s integrity of purpose, and, 
through him, to obtain a reflection of the intentions of the United States. 
To carry out this plan the committee cunningly contrived, in the order of 
toast responses, to sandwich Rubens in between an ex-officer of the revolu- 
tion and Juan Alberto Gomez, the famous colored revolutionary fire-eater, 
a delegate to the present Constitutional Convention ; the intention being that 
the first speaker should attack the good faith and intentions of the United 
States towards Cuba, to which Rubens would be forced to reply, and then 
to depend upon the oratorical pyrotechnics of the overheated Gomez to 
demolish any defense set up by the international lawyer. Rubens saw the 
trick, and answered the attack with an argumecentum ad hominem. He told 
the veterans that a century of revolutions for the cause of Cuba Libre had 
inoculated the blood of every Cuban with a sentiment of distrust and doubt 
of the sincerity of the acts of his fellow-men; that, as recalcitrants, they had 
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Pedro Gonzalez Llorente, 
Santa Clara, 


President pro fem. 


Martin Morna Delgado, 
Santa Clara. 
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Jose Fernandez Castro, 
Santiago. 


Jose Lacret Morlot, 
Havana. 


A GROUP OF DELEGATES. 


questioned the good faith of the United States from the 
very moment of the intervention, and had treated with 
suspicion the overt acts of the representatives of the 
oeople of the United States in the amelioration of con- 
ditions in Cuba after the war, as well as in the recon- 
struction of the Island; that, notwithstanding these 
animadversions, the United States was pressing calmly 
iorward, carefully safeguarding at every point the 
pledges made to the Cuban people, and that the United 
States would continue on its straightforward course of 
preparing the Island for sovereign government. The 
frankness of Mr. Rubens’s speech left the fiery Gomez 
without the necessary weapons of combat, and, through 
Mr. Rubens'’s well-trained diplomcay, an unpleasant in- 
cident was avoided. 

Owing to the open antagonism to the objection- 
able clause, fixing relations in the proposed constitu- 
tion, General Wood made a trip to Washington in 
October last, in order to confer with President Mece- 
iXinley and Secretary of War Root upon the question 
of its modification, with the result that authority was 
granted to the Military Governor to modify the clause, 
by eliminating the words, “and, as a part thereof, to 
provide for and agree with the government of the 
United States upon the relations to exist between that 
government and the government of Cuba,” and sub- 
stituting therefor, “to formulate what, in your opinion, 
ought to be the relations between Cuba and the United 
States.” 

The Constitutional Convention, which had been 
created by virtue of the authority of the President of 
ihe United States, was to be convened by Major General 
{eonard Wood, Military Governor of Cuba, and rep- 
resentative of the President, and by him delivered into 
the hands of the delegates, in convention assembled, 
after which the future deliberations and acts of that 
body should be entirely free from any and all external 
influences whatsoever. 

The selection of the Marti Theater as the Convention 
Hall was a worthy tribute to the great Cuban patriot, 
hero and martyr, José Marti, whose melancholy end at 
Dos Rios in May, 1895, is remembered with too deep 
1 regret to be recited here. He was the greatest of all 
the Cubans—the poet, scholar, statesman and soldier— 
che Simon Bolivar of Cuba. Though he rose to the 
highest place in the hearts of the Cubans, yet he never 
forgot his humble origin, and during a speech he was 
delivering at the beginning of the last war, when, per- 
haps, the thought of his own approaching fate had 
flitted like a shadow across his noble soul, he ex- 
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claimed: “Yo quiero cuando me muero sin patria, pero sin 
amo tener en mi tumba un ramo de flores y una bandera!” 
("When I die without country, yet without a master, 
let there be placed upon my grave only a wreath of 
flowers and a flag.’”’) 

By a special decree of the Military Governor, two 
o’clock in the afternoon had been appointed for the 
convening of the Convention. It was the desire of 
General Wood that the ceremony should be entirely 
without ostentation,and,as befitted the character of the 
work that was expected of the Convention, its inaugu- 
ration should be thoroughly democratic and business- 
like. 

Notwithstanding the announcement that only those 
who were fortunate enough to secure special permits to 
the Convention Hall would be admitted, by one o’clock 
ten thousand people had gathered about the Marti 
Theater. At 1.30, when the delegates arrived, a band 
played the Cuban anthem, and suddenly from the flag- 
mast at the top of the theater a piece of bunting was 
seen to slowly unfold itself to the soft southern breeze, 
and, as the tri-color of the lone star slowly crept up the 
staff, the Cubans quietly uncovered and bowed their 
heads beneath the flag that typified their independence. 

With characteristic American promptitude, at ex- 
actly two o’clock, the Military Governor, attended by 
his staff, and General Fitzhugh Lee, accompanied by 
his staff, arrived at the Convention Hall, and, through 
a double line of police, marched into the theater, to the 
salute of the band playing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Upon entering the Convention Hall, the thirty-one 
members of the National Constitutional Convention 
arose from their places and greeted the representative 
of the President of the United States, in the person of 
General Wood, amid a tumult of enthusiasm from the 
spectators. 

General Wood immediately proceeded to the vacant 
chair, thereafter to be occupied by the President of the 
Convention, and, in a most impressive manner, ad- 
dressed the Convention as follows :— 


“To the Delegates of the Constitutional Convention of Cuba: 

“GENTLEMEN: As Military Governor of the Island, repre- 
senting the President of the United States, I call this Con- 
vention to order. 

“Tt will be your duty, first, to frame and adopt a constitu- 
tion for Cuba, and, when that has been done, to formulate 
what, in your opinion, ought to be the relations between 
Cuba and the United States. 

“The constitution must be adequate to secure a stable, or- 
derly and free government. 


Leopoldo Berriel, 
Havana. 


Miguel Gener, 
Havana. 


Rafael Manduley, 
Santiago, 


Gonzalo de Quesada, 
linar del Rio. 
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“When you have formulated the relations which, in your opinion, ought to exist be- 
tween Cuba and the United States, the government of the United States will doubt- 
less take such action on its part as shall lead to a final and authoritative agreement 
between the people of the two countries for the promotion of their common inter- 
ests. 

“All friends of Cuba will follow your deliberations with the deepest interest, earn- 


Interior view of Convention Hall, showing delegates and spectators listening to the address by General Wood. 
estly desiring that you shall reach just conclusions, and that by the dignity, individ- 
ual self-restraint and wise conservatism which shall characterize your proceedings, 


the capacity of the Cuban people for representative government may be signally il- 
lustrated. 


“The fundamental distinction between true representative government and dicta- 
torship is that in the former every representative of the people, in whatever office, 
confines himself strictly within the limits of his defined powers. Without such re- 
straint there can be no free constitutional government. 

“Under the order, pursuant to which you have been elected and convened, you 
have no duty and no authority to take part in the present government of the Island. 
Your powers are strictly limited by the terms of that order.” 

Secretary Varona then read a translation, in the Spanish language, of 
General Wood's speech, whereupon General Wood again addressed a few 
remarks to the Convention, outlining to them their plain duty and remind- 
ing them that the question of the future relations between the United States 
and Cuba was a matter for consideration after the actual work of the Con- 
vention had been performed. ; 

The Military Governor then wished the Convention success, and, accom- 
panied by his staff and the other American officials, left the hall. 

The effect of General Wood’s speech had been electrical, and, as he left 
the building, the outburst of applause plainly demonstrated that the people 
were in entire sympathy and fully supported the straightforward and busi- 
nesslike methods of the United States. 

The temporary organization of the Convention was the work of but a 
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few moments. Upon the motion of a delegate, the oldest member of the 
Convention, Sr. Pedro Gonzalez Llorente, a Republican member from the 
Province of Santa Clara, was elected President pro tem., while the youngest 
member, Sr. Enrique Villuendas, a Federal Republican delegate from the 
same province, was created the Secretary pro tem. 

The President having called the Convention to order, Chief Justice Dr. 
Cruz Perez and the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, who had been 
seated at the table of the presiding officer, arose, and the Chief Justice ad- 
ministered to the delegates the oath of office, of which the following is a 
translation :-— 


“We, the delegates elected by the people of Cuba to the National Constitutional 
Convention, do swear and promise to faithfully fulfil our duties. We publicly and 
solemnly renounce any fealty to, or compact with, any other state or nation which 
we may heretofore have owed or had, directly or indirectly, swearing loyalty to the 
free and independent people, and promising to accept and obey the constitution 
adopted by this Convention, and loyalty to the government established thereunder.” 


The oath having been administered, the presiding officer, Sr. Llorente, 
in accepting his election as the temporary president, addressed the Conven- 
tion as follows :— 


“Delegates to the Convention, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“My emotion is great, and I cannot find words to express my gratitude for this 
position—today the greatest in the history of Cuba. I know, my associates, that I 
was not selected because of my ability, but because of my age. My ability does not 
deserve such an honor. I will not tire you with a long address. We are not here to 
talk, but to work. In years to come history will not record what we have said, but 
what we have accomplished. It is not what we say, but what we do that will live in 
history for all time to come. Fellow delegates. we occupy responsible positions 
here. Let us appreciate this fact and labor earnestly and faithfully for Cuba's 


General Maximo Gomez making a memorial address upon the occasion of the dedication of a monument to Maceo, 


and to his only son, both killed in the late war. 


good. Let us be guided by justice, progress and, above all things, the independ- 
ence of Cuba.” 
There are two great problems before the Convention, which constitute 
« the paramount issues to be determined before it is possible to enter upon the 
actual work of making a constitution. 
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These problems are :-— 

First—Shall the people of Cuba have universal suffrage? 

Second.—Shall Cuba be a Federal Republic? 

Those who favor universal suffrage contend that the true spirit of liberty 
implies equal rights to all, and that absolute independence is not possible 
where one set of men is empowered to exercise the right of franchise, to 
the exclusion of other men; that no form of independent government can 
endure when built upon conditions calculated to divide the people and set 
up class distinctions. On the other hand, it is contended that limited suf- 
frage, with respect to the educational qualifications, will tend to stimulate 
education in the Island, and ultimately improve the social conditions, by 
placing as a premium the right of exercising the franchise. 

To this it may be said that any proposition limiting the suffrage of the 
people of Cuba is destined to strike those who were foremost in the cause 
of Cuban independence, and who bear the scars of many battles braved for 
Cuba Libre. Such a procedure would at once bring upon the Island the 
dangers of a race war, and the ultimate overthrow of any government 
created under a constitution that limited the suffrage of the colored electors. 

In the matter of whether Cuba shall be a Federal Republic or one State, 
a great many delegates appear to favor the Federal Republic idea, while 
others are bitterly opposed to this plan. 

It has been pointed out in opposition to the plan for the creating of a 
Federal Republic, that to consider each province as an individual state 
would result in a number of ridiculously small states, the entire area of Cuba 
being about equal to that of the state of New York. To meet this objec- 
tion, it has been suggested that three states be formed: the first to consist 
of the Provinces of Pinar del Rio and Havana; the second, of the Provinces 
of Matanzas and Santa Clara; and the third, of the Provinces of Puerto 
Principe and Santiago. This plan is opposed on the grounds that it would 
involve the formation of three separate legislative bodies, together with the 
other machinery of government for the states, each one of which would 
enact different laws. The Federalists say that they intend to make one code 
of laws for all three states, the mere suggestion of which implies a lack of 
practical knowledge of the matter in debate. 

A further objection to the plan of the Federalists is that at pres- 
ent there is not sufficient income from internal taxation to support the 
governments of three separate states. The genuine reason for desiring 
it is what the Cubans call decentralisation, which 
is an aspiration born of protest against the very 
highly centralized governmental power vested 
by Spain in her Captains General. The error lies 
in supposing that the Cuban chief executive 
could not have his powers limited by the consti- 
tution to prevent this evil, and in presupposing 
that the Cubans elected by the people will be as 
tyrannical as the officers formerly appointed by 
Spain. The better opinion seems to be that a 
modification of the French form of departments, 
and their Prefects, would meet the argument 
against centralization, and secure the Island HON. HORATIO §, RURENS 
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against the dangers of federation. The thirty-one delegates, who have been 
elected by the franchises of the freed people of Cuba, while all men of in- 
telligence, have not among them a single masterful spirit such as character- 
izes the born leader of men. 

Honorable old age, with its attending infirmities, has removed from the 
field of his usefulness the battered and scarred old warrior, Maximo Gomez, 
and we cannot too highly praise his admirable 
‘self-control in retiring from the political arena, 
crowned with all the glories of a great soldier of 
fortune, and untarnished by the contumely that 
must be his who would seek great political pre- 
ferment at the hands of the people. 

It is unfortunate for Cuba that 
the one man, after the lamented 
Marti, created by Cuba’s wars of 
independence, General Calixto Gar- | 
cia, who would have proved a | 
worthy leader in this important 
hour, was removed from the poli- 
tical stage at a most critical period 
of the Island's history. 

It was not as a soidier that Gar- 
cia’s genius manifested itself. In- 
deed, it may be said of his military 
achievements that they scarcely 
passed mediocrity. But Garcia was 
a statesman, to the manner born, 
and for a man of his limited oppor- 
tunities in the wider fields of states- GENERAL MAXIMO GOMEZ MOUNTED ON His 
manship, he displayed an apt FAVORITE HORSE. 
knowledge and keen perceptibility of the inner realms of statecraft that were 
truly marvelous. 

What a strange anomaly! Of the four great figures—Marti, Maceo, 
Garcia and Gomez—created by Cuba’s wars of independence during the last 
decade, three are dead, and the survivor incapacitated for further public 
service! Had Providence spared either Marti, Maceo or Garcia, that one 
today would have been the acknowledged power among the Cuban people, 
and the first chief executive of the Island; but, under present conditions, it 
lies not within the power of the mind to foretell, or truthfully prophesy, with 
any exactitude, what the womb of time is destined to bring forth for Cuba. 

In connection with Maceo there is a curious bit of unpublished history well 
worth the telling. Marshal Martinez Campos and Antonio Maceo bore the 
relationship of consanguinity of the blood in the second degree. Campos’s 
father was a colonel in the Spanish army and Military Governor of the one- 
time District of Mayari, Cuba, where Martinez was born. His mother was 
of Cuban Indian-African blood, and first cousin to the mother of Antonio 
Maceo. The father took the infant Martinez to Spain, where, under Spanish 
law, a man takes his nativity from the place of his church confirmation or 
baptism, and there the child was legitimatized and educated for military 
life. 
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Both Campos and Maceo were aware of the relationship petween them, 
and, although bitter contestants on the field of battle, they held each other in 
great personal esteem, Campos having the highest admiration for the mili- 
tary genius of his cousin; for after the Treaty of Zanjon, when even Gomez 
had accepted the peace terms, Campos wrote to the War Department at 
Madrid, that ““While Antonio Maceo is still in the field the war cannot be 


The room where Marti was born. To the right is the patriot’s mother. Next her sits his wife. The other two are 
Marti’s son and daughter. 


considered as ended.” Later, after pursuing Maceo for nine days, Campos 
captured the stretcher or hammock in which the revolutionary chief, with 
nine wounds in his body, had been carried for thirty-six hours; but the 
stretcher was empty. Maceo had eluded his pursuers. But when the Cas- 
tilian Field Marshal began to retrace his steps to Santiago, his troops were 
harassed by Maceo’s men all along the road; and before they got out of the 
mountains, Maceo in person led an attack upon them. Yet, some weeks 
later, when, through the British Consul at Santiago, Campos solicited an 
interview with Maceo, which was accorded him, such was his confidence in 
the latter’s good faith, that he went alone to meet his cousin in La Sabana. 
Maceo, who came with his immediate personal staff, was much taken back 
to find the commander-in-chief of the Spanish forces there without a single 
attendant, and immediately dismissed his own men. They talked for two 
hours, but Maceo would not surrender. Finally, however, he agreed to 
leave the Island, disbanding his men and burying his arms, provided the 
British Consul would come out for him and provide him with transpor- 
tation to Jamaica under the British flag. Maceo never surrendered to 
Spain. 


WHY SCRUFF WAS TURNED DOWN. 


By WALTER L. HAWLEY. 


HE bones* had been rolling hard against Scruff for a week, 
and his temper was as ugly as the bronze Greeley in front of 
the Tribune building. He had thrashed “Blackey, the 
Coon,” within an inch of his life because the negro had 
thrown seven or eleven, nine times in succession. He had 
defied the watchman and slept in the warm vestibule of the 

post-office from first editions to five o’clock extras. and finished a week of 
reckless idleness by a rough and tumble with the new buttonst on the Row, 
from which rash adventure he escaped by a quick dive into an open grating 
in Theater alley. Scruff was broke, and had to “stand-up” the bundle- 
man for a stock when he finally settled down to business. He squared 
the advance on the first afternoon extras, and when the “sports’{ began 
to drag he turned in his “overs,”§ and went home to think upon a few mat- 
ters that lay heavy on his mind. 


By virtue of muscle, pugnacity and impressive profanity, Scruff was un- 
disputed leader and boss all along the Row and across the park to Broad- 
way. The sound of his voice would drive competition fifty feet away, and 
with a few well-aimed punches he could clear the Nassau Street side of 
Printing House Square of all opposition during the bridge rush. Having 
safely passed his sixteenth birthday, he had no fear of the hated Gerrys, 
and so long as the rolling of the bones left his temper in the zone of reason, 
he kept on good terms with the buttons of each shift. 

The lad was not built to fancy descriptions. He was short and thick, 
with a hard, skin-knotted face, rarely clean, red hair, called Klondike by 
envious urchins, blue eyes, and some lines about the mouth and chin that 
might have indicated gentleness combined with firmness if his life had been 
passed in surroundings more aesthetic than are to be found in Printing 
House Square. He had come into the world via City Hall Place unwel- 
comed, had existed on poor food and neglect until he was six years old. 
and then developed, selling papers along Park Row. Such development 
dwarfs conventional virtues and stunts moral impulses. Scruff fought and 
swore his way to the front of the ragged rabble that shrieks along the Row 
to the pulse-beats of forty-edition journalism. He divided his earnings with 
a sickly mother and three junior half orphans, gave drunken customers the 
right change, and never asked to see the detail drawings of God’s plan of 
human salvation. 


Scruff’s mother was bending low over her tubs, and there was no strength 
in the strokes of her thin arms along the fluted washboard. For a moment 
the boy looked at her in silence. Then throwing his cap into a corner, with 
a vicious jerk of the forearm, he spoke in a voice that was firm, but not 
unkind :— 

“Chuck them tubs, old woman; you can’t stan’ de gaft!” 

* Dice. tf Policeman. + Sporting News extras. 3 Unsold papers. 
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‘“‘We must pay the rent next week, Willie. I must work. There's Ben's 
medicine and the children both ailing, and Ms 

“I said chuck them tubs. Now come along an’ be good while I tells 
you. I’ve got a scheme dat’ll fetch de rent of a steam-heater. You knows 
I’m in politics. I’ve been handy wid de Boss on torchlights, posters, an’ 
keepin’ tabs on de lodgers. Tomorrow I'm puttin’ it up ter de Judge dat 
I wants de stoop, steddy and clear, wid de birdie* getting’ his orders to keep 
de wimmen chased. Dere’s three plunks a day in it if dere’s a cent!” 

Thé scheme was not quite clear to Scruff’s mother, so he explained at 
great length how he had set his mind upon obtaining, through political 
influence, the exclusive right to sell papers at the foot of the bridge and 
elevated stairway on the east side of City Hall Park. The place is known 
to local vendors as “the stoop,” and it is a choice site for business. Ex- 
clusive rights there could not be obtained or held by ordinary business 
methods, but Scruff had been long enough in Fourth Ward politics to know 
that pulls pave the way to all things, if they are strong enough. He had 
picked out this spot as a bit of choice patronage that could be regulated by 
the same influences that control the selling of papers and the blacking of 
shoes in a city building. He had been of real service to the organization. 
and there was an important campaign coming on. He knew that the 
Judge was a great man in the ward, a fact known to all persons who have 
seen a Divver chowder on dress parade. Scruff had planned to win further 
favor and claim to patronage by the prompt organization of his “gang” 
into the “Divver Juniors.” His mother approved—she approved all 
Scruff’s actions except fighting, which meant torn clothes to mend and 
bills for arnica. 


The “gang” approved of the new organization with much noise, and 
the leader was compelled to weed out the mites, the lame ones and the 
cripples, because the “Divver Juniors” was to be a marching club, able to . 
carry banners and torches. The details of the organization were perfected 
over Sunday and a trial parade held in Worth Street, with Blackey the 
Coon carrying an Italian flag, and “Fat” Levy beating an empty cheese-box. 
forcibly borrowed from the nearest lunch counter. Monday morning 
Scruff marshaled his forces and paraded around to the house of the district 
leader in Madison Street, where the boys lined up and cheered for the 
Judge until that great person came out and made a little speech, to stop 
the noise. Scruff, in words terse and forcible, rather than well chosen, 
explained to the leader that he had created the organization for campaign 
work. 

“Wid dese mugs I can round every ‘sponge’ on de Row and keep tabs 
on all de lodgers in de district ‘til lection day,” he said in concluding the 
offer of the services of the ‘‘Divver Juniors.” 

Such political work in the Fourth Ward is often valuable, and the Judge 
made another speech in which he suggested that the club parade on Thurs- 
day night. He promised to see that a permit was obtained and that fire- 
works and a drum corps were provided. At this announcement the club 
yelled and danced until a squad of reserves came down from the station 
and cleared the street. 


* Park policeman. 
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Later in the day Scruff called on the Judge in the corridor of the County 
Court House, and bluntly named the reward he expected for his activity 
in politics. The district leader heard him through and then praised him 
for the work he had done. 

“You will be a great politician some day, my boy,” the Judge said. “You 
know how to organize and to lead. Keep up the work and you will be all 
right.” 

“Does I get de stoop?” 

“T will think about that. Let us see how your parade turns out and how 
your boys work when they begin to watch the lodgers. I'll do something 
for you, but I can’t say about the stoop just now. Joe Casey, the lame boy 


‘CHUCK THEM TUBS, OLD WOMAN ; YOU CAN’T STAN’ DE GAFT !” 


irom Cherry Hill, is after the place. His mother is sick, and he has to sup- 
port her and his five little sisters.” 

“Say, Judge, dat ‘Limpy’ Joe’s got four big uncles, his old woman's 
brudders.”’ 

“Yes. I know; they all vote in the district.” 

“Where does dey work?” 
This question was an awkward one, as Scruff realized when the Judge 
ignored it and began to talk about the hard life of a crippled boy with a 
mother and five sisters to support. News of local political movements 
spreads rapidly in City Hall Park and Printing House Square, and before 
the “sports” were out that day every one knew that Scruff was after the 
“stoop” as a reward for his services in the district, and that he was “close to 
the Judge.” The old women chattered like magpies and told their steady 


- 
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customers that it was a sin and shame for honest people to be driven off 
their own property for a “thieving vagabond who was always rolling the 
bones.” Scruff thrashed two newcomers from Hudson Street and sent 
them back with a warning to stay on their own side of town, stood up the 
Hokey Pokey man for treats for ten of the gang, and in other ways de- 
meaned himself as became a rising and working politician. He notified 
all the members of his club that the Thursday night parade would form in 
Paradise Park at eight o’clock, and that every boy that was late would get a 
“belt in de slats.” ‘Dat march has got ter be de real stuff,” was Scruff’s 
edict to every member of his organization. 

The young politician turned in his “overs” early that night and started 
home in very good humor with himself. He expected to make a showing 
with his parade that would compel the influence of the Judge against 
Limpy Joe. He was passing the fire-house when a slender, pale-faced boy 
stepped out of the shadow and spoke to him. 

“Scruff, you're big an’ strong; you’ve got de best line on de Square. 
Gimme de stoop?” 

“Ain't got it meself,” the young politician answered gruffly. He was 
sparring for time to think. 

“If I could chase round,” the thin boy went on, “but, yer see, my old 
woman’s laid up, an’ de gals has gotter eat. Dere’s five little ones an‘ - 

“Dontcher come no whimperin’ game wid me, Limpy, or I'll paste yer 
one in de jaw!” ; 

Scruff was himself again, and glared fiercely at Limpy Joe as he squared 
off for a left lead. Joe knew it was all a bluff, because Scruff never hit a 
cripple nor pinched a little kid. 

“I knows you'se solid wid de Judge, Scruff, an’ if you’se wouldn’t min’ 
puttin’ in a word fer me.” 

“G’wan home, Limpy. I'm in politics, an’ I've gotter hurry.” 

Joe said no more, but trudged slowly through the lanes of cheap liquor 
and stale beer resorts to the squalid rooms on Cherry Hill that he called 
home. Scruff was surprised to find his mother out when he climbed the 
dark stairs to the top tenement in City Hall Place. Ben, his younger 
brother, was moaning with the pain of the terrible sore in his hip that made 
him a cripple and invalid. The two little sisters were tossing on a pallet 
in the troubled sleep of ill-nourished children. Scruff gave Ben his medi- 
cine and talked to him until he fell asleep. Then he went over to the pal- 
let. and, kneeling down, peered into the faces of the girls, looking for the 
flush of fever. Scrubbing one hand on his trousers to remove the thickest 
of the dirt, he pressed it gently on the foreheads of the sleepers, pushing 
back their matted curls until they lay quite still, dreaming that a kind angel 
had come down from the sky to rock them “bye-bye” in a big cradle. 


Scruff’s mother was very tired when she came home, and the heavy 
shadow on her face warned him that something was wrong. He asked 
no questions, but waited until she was ready to tell him. Leaning heavily 
against the tubs, the woman made the sign of the cross and whispered a 
short prayer, while waiting to regain enough strength to talk. 

“Poor Nora!” she said at last, speaking to space and the semi-darkness 
rather than to Scruff, who sat facing her. “I’ve been with Mrs. Casey,” 
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she went on, this time addressing her son. “She’s that bad with the lung 
complaint** she may not live a month. Poor soul, and she’s prayin’ all the 
time that her boy Joe may get a steady job before she has to go. Heaven 
only knows what’ll become o’ the five little gals!” 

Scruff got up and tinkered with the small lamp that cast a feeble light 
over the little room. Then he kicked at the cat, twisted his cap into a ball 
and shoved it deep into a pocket before he replied. 

“Had any supper?” he blurted out, keeping his eyes fixed on the cat. 

“I’m not hungry.” 

“Iam. Sold three hundred extras today. Wait a minute.” 

The boy picked up a pitcher and tin bucket and was leaping down the 
stairs before his mother could question or object. In five minutes he was 
back with hot soup, coffee, cheese and bread. The supper was consumed 
in silence, then Scruff kissed his mother on the forehead, lay down on his 
pallet to watch the mystic shadows of darkness—and to think. 

The Elizabeth Street reserves were at Paradise Park on Thursday night 
to restrain the Divver Juniors with heavy hands and night sticks for the 
protection of the breakable and combustible property in the vicinity. They 
had little work to do. There was no parade. “Fat” Levy had the police 
permit all right, the Garibaldi Drum Corps from the Bend was there, and 
the “gang’’ were on time, but Scruff did not come. The Juniors dared 
not parade without him, and after much yelling and some fireworks they 
began at nine o’clock to disperse. The reserves had gone back to the sta- 
tion, but a few members of the “gang” lingered at the Five Points when the 
Judge and a party of friends came down Worth Street to learn why there 
had been no parade. The leader of the district was bluntly informed that 
his young friend Scruff had failed to come and had sent no excuse. 

“Probably gone over to the opposition. I never had much faith in him, 
anyway,” the Judge said to his friends, as they moved towards Calahan’s. 

The Divver Juniors, having disintegrated back into the “gang,” within 
two hours were lining up at the head of Frankfort Street to talk it over and 
wait for midnight extras, when “Yiddish” and “Sawed-Off” came tearing 
down Centre Street as if a squad of new buttons were at their heels. 

“Hey, fellers!” they shouted in a breath, “Scruff’s passed up fer fair. 
Watter yertink? De Judge is trun ’im fer good!” 

There was a chorus of questions, a surging crowd that blocked the street, 
and the boys with the news, when they had recovered breath, went on :— 

“Sure, Scruff’s passed up ter de finish dis time. Didn’t we hear de Judge 
say it? He’s a dead un wid ’is politics gag. De granniest ’ll keep de stoop.” 

From Ann Street to Andy Horn’s the passing of Scruff was the one topic 
of conversation and conference that night. If there were boys who wanted 
to know his side of it, they held their peace. The “gang” did not love 
Scruff, and none is so friendless as a fallen leader in politics. 

The Judge was early at the Court House on Friday, when “Blackey the 
Coon” approached with a badly-written and much-soiled note. Opening 
it he read with effort :— 

6s a 1 H } yy? Hi ’ H ’ 
foo dee te ave Se steep t0 TIEpy: His fam’ly’s bigger ’n mine an’ deys 

“* Yours trooley, Scrurr, I mean, 


; ‘WILLIAM Brapy.”’ 
** Consumption. + Old women. 18 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Like all Mr. Nelson’s stories of Wall Street, this tale 
deals with facts and actual conditions. It is thus especially 
interesting to the business man. 


the old century—so early that one had 
not yet acquired the habit of dating his 
letters in the new year, with its clumsy 
double cipher. And it was in Wall 
Street, where everyone, the bee, the drone and the 
parasite, was busy with the excitement of honest 
toil, the haste to get rich without work, or the employment of razor-like wits 
in the daily contest of the Stock Exchange. : 

Four years of prosperity had passed; four years of a scarcely interrupted 
“boom,” and now the waves of a little panic were subsiding on the nervous 
sea of finance. Of course prices were up—so high up that the newspapers 
referred to them daily as ‘‘record-breakers.” Iron, steel, cotton, wheat, 
corn, freights, labor, and everything that man had to sell, sold for amazing 
prices. There had been an election and a war. One brought prosperity, 
and the other—according to a rule of finance—doubled it. Then another 
war in another country, and bumper harvests following bumper harvests 
combined to pour money in the lap of the republic, all helping to make a 
wonderful ending to a wonderful century. Four momentous years had 
disappeared in which millionaire bankrupts had seized fortune on the wing 
and again become millionaires. 

Such a man walked along Broadway beneath the shadow of Trinity’s 
spire, turned into Wall Street, thence to Broad Street, and entered the door 
of an office directly opposite the Stock Exchange. He was Col. Timothy 
Willard, recently of Chicago, but now of New York. Six feet tall, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested and clean-shaven, he impressed the stranger as 
an extremely robust, uninteresting, middle-aged man of business. His 
face was as a sealed book, having an unprinted, unadorned cover. You 
could not read anything there—neither joy, despair, satisfaction nor discon- 
tentment. All that you could say was that it reflected calmness and neu- 
trality. Colonel Willard by profession was a lawyer, but his trade was 
that of “promoting.” Four years before he had failed for $4,000,000. Now 
he appeared as the successful promoter, who had retired his liabilities, pay- 
ing 100 cents on the dollar, plus interest at 6 per cent, and his fortune was 
estimated to exceed $6,000,000. And that, too, after making due allowance 
for exaggeration. Like all great men of business, he was never in a hurry— 
never appeared to be busy. 

Colonel Willard had promoted three iron and steel combinations. The 
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superficial denounced them as trusts. Their combined capitalization rep- 
resented $200,000,000 in handsomely engraved stock certificates. True, the 
figures sound incomprehensible, absurd if you like, but the time had arrived 
in Wall Street when millions were talked of with the glibness that four 
years before had described thousands. And the public bought industrial 
stocks, for they were the Street’s leading fashion in a decade, and the wares 
of Colonel Willard were among them. Then they bought more, and after 
that they kept on buying. Why should not a promoter win $6,000,000 
when everyone wanted to buy his stocks and the game was so very simple 
and yet so daz- 
zlingly big? 

. Colonel Wil- 
lard, on enter- 
ing the branch 
office of De 
Fere, Hurry & 
Co., sat down in 
front of the 
stock quotation 
board, a com- 
pact, oblong ar- 
rangement 
stretched along 
the wall, up- 
on which were 
posted abbrevia- 
tions of the names 
of stocks, fractions L 
and numbers, rep- USS Faz Wh 
resenting the quo- 
tations made in the 


Stock Exchange fs. TN Hi Wie 
market. .At one -  K Ebel el ws, | 
end was a_ boy EN & > : ai eral fail 
closely watching a = NN || { i if 
stock indicator, a ~~ < A ANB 


machine which re- 
corded the sales on 
an endless ribbon 
of white paper, 
working like an 
automatic type- 
writer. At each 
fractional change 
the boy would take 
a printed ticket 
of pasteboard and 


seid.’ <6 th “(1 WANT TO UNLOAD 30,000 SHARES OF STEEL PIPE, AND I DON’T 
stick it on e WANT ANYONE TO KNOW THAT I AM SELLING, CAN 
board. And so, you bo 1T?” 


Colonel Willard, as Draien hy Charles Grunwald, 
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his eyes scanned the day’s record, was enabled to see that the market had 
opened “steady” at unchanged prices as compared with those of the previous 
day, and had advanced throughout the morning. If he felt any satisfaction 
on observing that his own stocks had risen in value, his face did not reveal it. 

In charge of the office was Henry Hastings, for it was a Chicago firm, 
the chief business of which was in grain trading, but for four years grain 
had occupied second place to stocks. Hastings, although a young man, 
was an old employee. In twelve years he had climbed the ladder from office 
boy to manager of the New York branch, and at times his thoughts were 
directed toward his chances of acquiring an interest in the firm. His char- 
acter was spotless; his absolute honesty conceded by everyone who knew 
him. Had he been dishonest, a fortune in money had repeatedly been .in 
his grasp. It was his duty to keep the five telegraph operators, operating 
the special wires to Chicago, working steadily and accurately. Over those 
wires flashed orders to buy and sell stocks that represented millions of dol- 
lars a week—sometimes millions a day—as De Fere, Hurry & Co. were 
themselves heavy speculators, and their western commission business was 
very large. Hastings distributed the orders for execution on the Stock 
Exchange with rare speed and skill. His knowledge of the varying capa- 
bilities of the active brokers on the Board-room was acquired in a school 
of experience that, by reason of its limitations, admitted few pupils. 

“T would like,” said Colonel Willard, “to see you for a few minutes in 
private.” 

“Step this way, Colonel,” requested Hastings, who led the way to an 
inner office. 

“Mr. Hastings,” whispered the promoter very earnestly, “I want to unload 
30,000 shares of Steel Pipe, and I don’t want anyone to know that I am sell- 
ing. Can you do it?” 

The only indication of Mr. Hastings’s excitement at this request was be- 
trayed in dropping his cigarette as he replied :-— 

“TI think so.” 

“Above all,” continued Colonel Willard, as he pointed to the telegraph 
instruments, “I do not want to let Chicago know of the order until you have 
executed it.” 

“Do you insist upon that? Had I not better notify the firm?” 

“No—no. Under no circumstances. If you cannot take the order as I 
give it,” was the emphatic response, ‘‘say so, and I will go elsewhere.” 

“Very well. When do you want to begin to sell?” 

“At once. I will bring the certificates of stock here within an hour.”’ 

The wheel in the stock indicator was going round and round in its tire- 
less journey, printing a record of joy and disappointment, as Hastings hur- 
riedly, almost instantaneously, mapped out his plan. 

“Take that,” he called to an operator, as he scribbled this message to 
Swift & Sanger: “Sell 5,000 Steel Pipe at the market. Sell quietly. Start 
the rumor that this is a bear raid, and don’t give up our name. Hastings.” 

To Messrs. Hudson & Taylor he wired: “Buy 2,000 Pipe at the market, 
and let them know that we are buying. Hastings.” 

Usually Steel Pipe was a quiet stock, but that afternoon, in its declining 
course, it was the most active “security” in an otherwise flat market. No one 
knew where the selling came from. Were not De Fere, Hurry & Co. 
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buyers, and did not they represent 
Colonel Willard and other inside 
interests? And the day closed with 
the iron and steel group in a flurry 
and everyone asking, Who is sell- 
ing Steel Pipe? 
— There was a renewal of 
the selling the next day, 
and the third day and the 
fourth day. Excited bro- 
kers ran to the office of 
De Fere, Hurry & 
Co., and as Mr. 
Hastings smoked 
placidly on, he re- 
gretted that he 
could give them 
no information re- 
{ garding the sellers 
of Steel Pipe. ‘We,’ he 
dissembled, “‘are buyers. 
Hudson & Taylor have 
been buying for us all the 
week.” And the brokers 
went out more puzzled 
a than ever. 
iy | Everyone interested in 
} the steel stocks agreed 
that it was a very myster- 
ious operation. Even the 
members of Hastings’s 
,, own firm were at sea. 
““ THERE WAS A RENEWAL OF THE SELLING THE NEXT DAY. “Who in is selling 
si i ica Pipe?” asked these gen- 
tlemen in their best Chicago style. But there was no answer. 

“Can’t tell you now. Will wire particulars later,’ telegraphed Hastings. 

At the end of the fourth day Hastings had the pleasure of saying to 
Colonel Willard: “Colonel, your order is executed. On Monday we 
started selling at 43. We sold secretly through Swift & Sanger and other 
brokers 40,000 shares down to 28, and bought openly through Hudson & 
Taylor 10,000 shares. I have your account credited with $983,000, less 
commissions.” 

“I have given you the stock certificates, and I would like a check to- 
morrow,” said Colonel Willard, and without saying “Thank you,” or even 
“Good-day,” he walked out. 

“Now,” said Hastings to himself, “he might have said ‘Thank you.’ I 
thought that I put through that order rather cleverly; but these new mil- 
lionaire chaps are a trifle thoughtless.” 

Hastings nodded his head from side to side, grinned at his own thoughts, 
and then sat down and wired to the home office in Chicago an explicit ac- 
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count of the operation. Perhaps he expanded a trifle, with pardonable busi- 
ness pride, as he realized that few men could have unloadéd that particular 
block of stock with better net results. 

It was a Saturday afternoon. He waited for congratulations, but none 
arrived—not even a request for more details. 


i ty Wi. 


‘*HAD I DESIRED I COULD HAVE MADE $20,000 ON THAT ORDER * * * pur IAM 
NOT A SHARPER ’ 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


On Monday afternoon, very much to Hastings’s astonishment, the two 
older members of the firm tottered into the office. 

“Why, how do you do?” said Hastings; “I did not know that you were 
in town. When did you get in? Is anything the matter?” 

The senior member, physically feeble, but a veteran, keen and resolute 
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speculator, bent over on his walking stick, gazed at the floor, and ignored 
Hastings’s outstretched hand of welcome as he said: “Well, we came 
rather suddenly. You see—you see, we are going to make a change. We 
won’t need you any longer.” 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Hastings, in a cold, bass voice; “don’t you 
like my methods?” 

“Well, we’re not satisfied, and we thought we’d make a change.” 

“When do you want me to go?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

And then a light struck Hastings. 

“The trouble is that you do not like the way I executed that 30,000 share 
order for Willard?” 

The senior member nodded his head in assent. 

“Well, Mr. De Fere,” spoke out Hastings, “Colonel Willard insisted 
that you should not know of it. He made me promise not to tell you, or he 
threatened to cancel the order. Perhaps he believed that he could not trust 
you—you know better than I about that, as he is an old friend of yours and 
hails from your city. I was honest with him and with you. To have told 
you after my promise to him, and to have given you a chance to sell a few 
thousand shares short for your own account* would have made mea liar. To 
have refused his order on his conditions would have meant loss of money 
to you, and possibly loss of one of your best customers. Knowing you, 
I could not afford to make a mistake. in either way. I want you to under- 
stand, and never forget it, that I have been a square man all my life, and 
expect to remain one. Had I desired, I could have made $20,000 on that 
order myself, and on others $100,000 in the last six months, but I am not a 
sharper. You—and I, too—have the satisfaction of knowing that as I leave 
here, I am ‘broke,’ for I thought that my place was absolutely secure. I can 
see now, though, that you need another manager, and there is not money 
enough in your firm to make me that kind of a man. Let me tell you that 
I respect myself—always have and always intend to—that is more than you 
can say of yourself.” 

Hastings said many other things, vigorously and somewhat disconnect- 
edly, and De Fere with his partner became very red around the ears, while 
their collars were certainly too small. They even muttered apologies to 
their rudely discharged and honorable manager; in fact, they acted as if 
Hastings were dismissing them. 

When Willard heard of Hastings’s discharge, he said: “That’s too bad.” 
He promptly forgot the incident, however, for he was busy organizing a new 
$49,000,000 Cast Iron Slab combination. 

The question is: Should Hastings have told the firm of the 30,000 share 
order? What would you have done? 


* To have sold stock at the high price and bought it back at the low price, thus making 
the difference. To have sold 1,000 shares of Steel Pipe at 40, buying it back at 35, would 
have represented a profit of $5 a share, or $5,000. 
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A DRAMATIC INCIDENT 
GF. -CoNSULAR LI 


By BENJAMIN H. RIDGELY, FORMERLY UNITED 
STATES CONSUL AT GENEVA. 


HE Consulate had been full of : 
| people since g o'clock in the I 
morning, and Alonzo and I were 
both glad that 5 o’clock had come, for it was the very height 
of the mid-summer season at Geneva, and we had so often dur- 
‘ing the day pointed out the place where Lucheni had assassinated the Em- 
press of Austria to the dear old tourist-ladies, who wanted to be assured of 
seeing the exact spot, which was visible from the balcony of the Consulate, and 
we had spent so much time in explaining why the name of the United States 
had been omitted from the stone cornice of the new post-office building, 
whereas all the other great countries of the Postal Union figured there in 
flourishing, carved capitals, and we had so frequently explained the reason 
of the salute that had been fired that morning from the cannon on the jetty 
at the Quai des Eaux-Vives, and we had busied ourselves so industriously 
in an effort to find the missing baggage of a Minnesota college professor, 
who had lost it somewhere between Turin and Geneva—I say we had been 
so busily occupied throughout the long, hot day with all these little things 
which seem unutterably trifling, but which, none the less, enter so largely 
into the routine of American Consulates at great European tourist centers, 
that we were both tired, and I was glad to think of an hour’s repose under the 
fine old trees in the ‘‘Promenade des Bastions,” while I am sure that Alonzo 
had designs upon a cool corner on the sidewalk in front of honest Pierre 
Gallatin’s “Café des Alpes,” where the beer is always fresh and wholesome. 
Incidentally, I may observe that Alonzo was my factotum. I called him 
my secretary, but he was also my messenger, commissionaire, guide, phi- 
losopher and friend. He was a Frenchman, who had been sent in his youth 
to Geneva to learn commercial bookkeeping, and had remained in order to 
avoid doing military service in the mother country. Thus, it is also evident 
that Alonzo was not a patriot, but he was a wise and artful youth, and I re- 
gret to say had the ablest and promptest talent for prevarication I have ever 
known. When a tiresome visitor stayed too long and asked too many un- 
necessary questions, I could always depend upon Alonzo to rescue me. 

Thus, on this particular day, the tourist college professor, who had lost 
his trunk somewhere between Turin and Geneva, was the only visitor 
left, and we were anxiously waiting for him to leave, which he appeared to 
have no idea of doing, and I was therefore not surprised when Alonzo sud- 
denly appeared and gravely said :— 

“Has Monsieur forgotten that the official funeral of the Mayor of the 
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Commune de Plainpalais takes place at half-past five o'clock this afternoon?” 

This was my poor depraved Alonzo’s favorite falsehood. I think, during 
his three years in my service, he must have announced the funeral of the 
worthy functionary fully fifty times. Occasionally, to vary the monotony of 
the deception, he would unexpectedly develop a corner-stone laying at 
“Carouge,” or the visit of a Federal functionary from Berne, but we gener- 
ally had the Mayor of Plainpalais to inter whenever a visitor stayed too long. 

The college professor took the hint on this occasion and left. Alonzo and 
I were about to follow him when we heard a carriage come rattling up to the 
door, immediately followed by a quick step in the hallway. 

**Monsieur le Consul n’est pas visible: le bureau est fermé,” shrieked my 
faithful old concierge from her lodge, but the visitor, rushing on up the 
steps, gave the Consulate bell such a ring as it had never had before. 

“We are lost, Monsieur,” observed Alonzo resignedly. 

“The Mayor of Plainpalais has probably come to arrest you for lying,” I 
replied, grimly. “Go, let him in.” 

Alonzo obeyed with a shrug, and I saw through my half-open door a 
lady enter hastily. She was greatly excited, and her voice was almost a wail 
as she asked Alonzo if he were the consul. 

“Madame flatters me,” observed Alonzo ceremoniously ; “it is after office 
hours, but Monsieur le Consul is still in his bureau.” 

I saw that the lady was in trouble, and at once went out and invited her 
into my private office. She was forty-five years of age, perhaps, stoutly 
built and plainly dressed—rather a motherly, old-fashioned looking sort of 
a woman. Her one ornament was a magnificent solitaire diamond ring, 
which glistened aggressively on the little finger of her right hand. I can- 
not recall that I ever saw a person in such a state of suppressed excitement. 
She was actually trembling from head to foot, and when she suddenly 
seized my hand and implored me in a broken voice to tell her where her 
husband was, I thought she was demented. 

“Calm yourself, Madam,” I said; “I know nothing of either of you.” 

She looked at me steadily for a moment, and then burst into tears. In 
the course of half an hour, however, she became quite calm, and told me 
in a very clear and intelligent way that she and her husband had arrived in 
Geneva the night before from Baden-Baden, and had taken an apartment 
at the Hotel des Bergues, one of the fashionable hotels of Geneva, where 
they had passed the night; that the next morning, after breakfast, he had 
gone out for a walk, saying that he might visit the Consulate and try to get 
a Chicago newspaper to read; that he had not come back to luncheon, and 
that it was now five o’clock, and she had heard nothing from him, and that 
the only thing she could hear of his movements was that, in leaving the 
hotel, he had asked the concierge to direct him to the American Con- 
sulate. She had been sitting in her room at the hotel since twelve o’clock, 
waiting in vain for him to return. The suspense had finally become intoler- 
able, and it had suddenly occurred to her to come to me. 

She then told me that her husband, although a native of Germany, had 
lived for thirty years in two of our large Western cities, and had long ago 
become a naturalized citizen of the United States. She herself was a native 
of one of the famous Western states, and had married Mr. H. only ten 
years ago. They had no children, but had, none the les8, lived a life of 
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almost ideal happiness. Both were in good health, and were looking forward 
to a happy summer in Switzerland, to be followed by a winter at Arcachon, 
where they had just rented a furnished villa. I began to wonder. 

“Does he ever drink to excess?” I asked. 

“Excepting a small glass of Bordeaux at dinner, he never drinks at all,” 
she answered ; “he has absolutely no bad habits,” she added gently. 

“Perhaps he is troubled over his money affairs,” I suggested. 

“That is impossible,” she replied; “he has a little money, and he has no 
need to use what he has, for I have more than enough for us both.” With 
this she modestly showed me her letter of credit, which was for $10,000. 

She then gave me a description of her husband, and I asked Alonzo if such 
a gentleman had visited the Consulate during the morning. 

“Is it that Monsieur wore a red cravat?” asked Alonzo, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” cried the lady, “he wore a red scarf with a pearl pin in it.” 

“Then Monsieur was here at precisely half-past ten o’clock,” answered 
Alonzo. ‘He came when Monsieur le Consul was busy with the great lost 
baggage of Monsieur le Professeur, and asked me to let him the Chicago 
newspaper read, which I have gladly done. He did then wish me good 
morning, and has gone away. Monsieur was very amiable. I think I know 
where he is. It is triste, but, mon Dieu, the world is full of tristesse: Helas, 
I am myself but a poor orphelin.” 

The lady was on her feet in an instant. 

“Where is my husband?” she cried, with an imploring look at Alonzo. 

“Ts it that I should say where Monsieur is?” asked Alonzo, addressing 
me with a significant look. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the lady; “let me know the worst; even if he is dead.” 

“Bien, then I may say that Monsieur is in jail,” observed Alonzo calmly. 

The poor lady gasped and fell back fainting. When she had regained 
consciousness, Alonzo continued in this wise: “When Monsieur has left 
the Consulate this morning he was alone, but as he crossed the Place des 
Alpes, I have from my window seen two Messieurs join him. They were 
MM. Dupin and Gautier, de la Police Secrete, whom I know very well. 
Monsieur had gone away with them very quietly, but I have noticed that 
they did walk on either side of Monsieur. Par consequent, it is evident that 
Monsieur was arrested. You shall find him in Ja Prison de Saint Antoine.” 

I knew the sagacity of Alonzo, and I did not for a moment doubt the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions. My chief surprise lay in the fact that the un- 
fortunate gentleman had not notified his wife of his whereabouts. The lady 
meanwhile had regained her self-possession, and seemed full of energy. She 
could not imagine why her husband had been arrested, and felt confident 
it would turn out to be a case of mistaken identity. She implored me to 
go at once to the prison and take her with me. I persuaded her, on the 
other hand, to go back to her hotel, and went alone to investigate the mat- 
ter. I felt certain that her husband was more seriously involved than she 
thought. An hour later the amiable Procureur General had kindly given 
me a special permit to see the prisoner, and, although it was long after hours 
when I arrived at St. Antoine, the Director allowed me to enter. I found 
my unhappy compatriot in his cell with a meagre supper of soup, bread and 
wine before him. He was a man of fifty, fashionably dressed and of a most 
pleasing appearance. I handed him my card and his face turned red. He 
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was evidently embarrassed. I was struck by the soft, musical voice in 
which he addressed me. 

“My wife knows?” he said questioningly. 

“She knows you are in jail, and wonders why you have failed to advise her 
of that fact,” I answered. 

“She believes me guilty?” he continued. 

“She has no idea of what you are accused,” I answered. 

“I wish she might never know,” rejoined the prisoner desperately. “I 
wish I might obtain my release conditionally and jump into the Rhone, so 
that they might at least find my dead body free from the taint of a prison. 
I do not care for myself. My horror lies in the fact that the best wife, 
the kindest and gentlest woman in the world, must be disgraced by the man 
she loved and trusted.” 

“You had better tell me your story,” I suggested. He then told me that 
he had been arrested just after leaving the Consulate, upon a warrant issued 
at the direction of the Procureur Général of , in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, charging him in a general way with the felony of escroquerie, 
or swindling. The specific charge against him was that he had represented 
himself as the American director or general manager of a certain famous 
European Transatlantic Steamship Company, and had thereby obtained a 
railway pass over certain lines of the Railway Company, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, Germany. He admitted to me that he had obtained the 
pass much in the manner described, and he also admitted that he was not at 
this time an agent or employee of the steamship company in question, but 
declared that he had been some years before. 

The mere act of “beating a railway company out of a pass” in the United 
States would probably be regarded rather as a clever trick than as a serious 
felony, but in Europe it means another thing, and particularly in Germany, 
where confidence men and all other swindlers are prosecuted with the most 
unrelenting bitterness. The prisoner knew this, and felt that his case was a 
very bad one, and particularly because he was a native born German, who 
had merely been naturalized as a United States citizen and who could 
not plead ignorance of the laws of the mother country. There was 
a strong likelihood that he would be sentenced to at least five years in 
prison. 

He authorized me to tell his wife the facts, and asked me to beg her for- 
giveness. I left him, promising to return the next day. It is unnecessary 
to enter into the sorrow of my interview with his wife. It is enough to say 
that it broke her heart. She was a true woman, however, and whatever may 
have been her sense of shame, it did not occur to het to do otherwise than 
stand by her unhappy husband. She begged me to take the case in hand, 
and to spare no means or expense in the effort to save him. 

H——’s greatest fear, naturally, was to be returned to Germany, and the 
lawyer whom I engaged to plead his case joined me in a vigorous plea to 
the Federal Tribunal, urging that he be granted his provisional liberty on 
bail, in order that he might establish his innocence before being carried away 
to Germany, for the lawyer undertook to argue that his client was really 
innocent, basing his plea upon the ground that he had, as a matter of fact, 
been at one time an agent of the steamship company, even if this was not 
the case at the moment when he obtained the pass. This was such a weak 
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argument that the Federal Tribunal did not pay much attention to it. Per- 
haps they thought our lawyer merely wanted to secure H “s release in 
order that he might forfeit his bail and run away to the United States and 
avoid punishment. In any event, he was taken back to Germany under 
writ of extradition and presented to the Criminal Court at for the 
preliminary examination. I went there at the urgent request of his wife 
to see what could be done. The German authorities were polite, but abso- 
lutely implacable. So was the manager of the railway that had been 
swindled. They would hear of nothing short of his punishment to the full 
extent of the law. They did not believe that he had ever been in the em- 
ploy of the European steamship company at all, and held that it was a pure 
case of premeditated swindling without a single extenuating circumstance. 
He had not even the excuse of poverty, for he was rich. The prisoner was 
remanded for trial in thirty days. In the meantime we secured bail for 
him upon condition that he should not leave the city. Fine quarters were 
obtained for him at the Hotel Prince Frederick, and there he waited the final 
trial, with his devoted wife always by his side. I shall never forget the true 
womanly courage, devotion and energy of that poor lady. She wrote"hun- 
dreds of letters to friends whom she felt might use their influence to help 
her; she haunted her lawyers’ offices, and virtually offered to pay an in- 
demnity that her more than comfortable fortune could satisfy, but all to no 
avail. The prosecution was absolutely remorseless. 

I shall now come to the last and saddest chapter of this unhappy little 
story. One day, about a week before the trial, Mrs. H saw in the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald that Mr. had been appointed Am- 
bassador of the United States to a country not far away from Germany. 
Her eyes gleamed with hope. The Ambassador in question, she said, had 
known her all her life, and had also known and liked her husband, and had 
known him to be a man of upright character, and she felt confident if so 
distinguished a diplomatic officer could be persuaded to come and make a 
personal plea, her husband might either be saved altogether or the sentence 
reduced to the minimum. In fact, we all felt that there was hope in this plan, 
and I agreed to go and see the Ambassador and try to bring him back with 
me. It was a long and hard journey, but the diplomat, like the great- 
hearted American gentleman he was, agreed to return with me at once. 

It was the day before the trial, and after a long night’s ride we were within 
an hour of our journey’s end. The Ambassador and I and one other gentle- 
man were alone in a first-class compartment. Our traveling companion 
was a bright-looking little gentleman of the professional type, and carried 
with him a large black portfolio. Suddenly the train gave a bump; the little 
gentleman plunged forward on my lap; as he did so, his portfolio burst, open. 
Among the articles that fell out of it was a photograph, and as I picked it up 
to hand it to him I was almost stunned to see that it was an excellent like- 
ness of our poor prisoner, the wretched defendant at , whom we were 
on our way to save. 

“Excuse me, Monsieur,” I asked in French, “but do you know the origi- 
nal of that photograph?” 

“Why, certainly, Monsieur,” replied ‘the little gentleman cheerfully; “T . 
know him very well—so well, indeed, that I am on my way to to 
help send him to prison for five vears. He recently swindled the railway 
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company, of which I have the honor to be the chief attorney, out of a valu- 
able railway pass in the most brazen sort of fashion.” 

“Yours is a German railway company,” I asked rather faintly. 

“No, Monsieur; it is an Italian company.” 

“And the man is guilty, you think?” 

“Most certainly, Monsieur. He represented himself to be the American 
director of the Steamship Company, and obtained a valuable permit 
de circulation over our lines on that ground. We do not care to confine him 
in jail in Italy, but we shall see that our German brethren do not lack for 
’ evidence against him,” and the little gentleman sank gracefully back in his 
corner with his portfolio clasped under his arm. 

Here, then, was evidence that our man had not only cheated the German 
railway, but an Italian company, and had even kept that fact from us. Per- 
haps there were others. He seemed to have had the habit. I saw all our 
fine hopes of saving him or even of getting him off with a light sentence 
vanish, and the Ambassador and I left the train and got into a carriage at the 
railway station with heavy hearts, for we thought sadly of the poor lady. 

But destiny is eccentric. Sometimes even the relentless criminal courts 
of Germany may be cheated of their prey. As our carriage approached 
the Hotel Prince Frederick, we saw a great crowd gathering about that 
famous hostelry. People were rushing to it from every direction. I looked 
up at one of the windows in the fourth story, and I saw there the white, 
scared face of our poor lady. She looked down at an object on the ground 
with an agonized expression, and then withdrew from the window. Mean- 
while, the object had been picked up and carried into the hotel. It was the 
crushed body of her unhappy husband. He had jumped from his bedroom 
window and was quite dead. In his pocket was found one line, which said: 
“I am remorselessly persecuted. I die to avoid disgrace.” 

This was the end of it all. I never saw the poor lady’s face again—not 
even at the funeral, for she was so completely shrouded in black that no 
glimpse of her was to be had; and when I sent my card to her at the hotel, 
she wrote a few poor, sad, straggling words, saying that she would never 
ferget me for what I had done, but that she preferred to see nobody. I do 
not know as I write this story where she is or anything about her, but I 
have heard it vaguely stated that soon after the awful tragedy she gave her 
fortune to the Catholic Church and entered a convent as a sister of Jesus. 

And who can explain the dishonorable weakness of the man who wrecked 
her life and took his own? Was it simply a mania to swindle the railways? 
I am told there are such men in the United States. 

Three weeks ago, on Christmas day, I found on my desk a little 
package. Inside it was a diamond ring and a plain white card bearing the 
name of the lady I had helped. She had written the words, “For your wife, 
who was so kind to me,” and had signed her name. It was the ring I had 
noticed on her finger the first day I saw her. How the package found its 
way to my desk I do not know, for Alonzo is also a Catholic, and does not 
tell secrets. 


Sj UT at the end 
of Chestnut 
Ai Street, in 
™4 Farm Center, 
all by herself, lived 
Miss Stitt—‘‘waitin’,” 
said the people. 
Formerly the Stitts 
had occupied a large 
yellow house, with 
drab blinds and an 
\ BS om iron fence around it, 
fe he a ”? 2 a on the corner of Main 
ae ty 2 (e YA Z and Elm Streets, three 
: blocks from the post- 


a office. It was the 
‘“WHEN HER GATE LATCH CLICKED.” finest house in the vil- 
Drain by 8. H. Persick. lage, for Squire Stitt 


and family were personages of no little importance in the community. 
Visitors to Farm Center always were taken past the corner, so that they 
might inspect it and carry with them a remembrance of “the Stitt Place.” 

This memory could hardly fail to be pleasant. Not only was the dwelling 
itself quite imposing, but the premises were spacious and shady and com- 
fortable looking. The house stood at one side, so that a clear half of the 
lot was left free. The back part of the yard was rich in old-fashioned 
flowers. There were two immense beds containing phlox, mignonette, bache- 
lor buttons, geraniums, daisies, primroses, pansies, heliotrope, asters, and 
other posies dear to the heart of a woman such as Mrs. Stitt. Sunflowers 
and hollyhocks flourished along the back board fence, nasturtiums grew 
beside the fence bordering Elm Street, sweet peas were trained against the 
lattice work over the wall and morning-glories covered the kitchen porch. 
Of course, right in the center of the yard was the inevitable bunch of huge 
white peonies— the very biggest peonies in town. 

Passers-by on Elm Street greatly admired the Stitt flowers, and boys and 
girls liked to reach through the fence and break off nasturtium stems in 
order to nibble them and enjoy their peppery flavor. However, from in front 
of the house the flowers were barely visible, because the view was inter- 
rupted by a magnificent clump of evergreens. The trees extended across the 
lot, from the porch nearly to the side fence. They gave to the house a pe- 
culiarly stately, reserved air. 

Even on the hottest days the evergreens offered a cool retreat. The sun 
never penetrated beneath their low branches, and the breeze seemed never to 
abandon them. Here, in a hammock, Jennie Stitt was accustomed to spend 
many hours sewing, reading and dreaming; and here, at the least two even- 
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ings in the week, when the weather was propitious, James Thayer was sure 
to find her. 

In village parlance James Thayer was “keepin’ comp’ny” with Jennie Stitt. 
Neighbors became used to hearing, o’ nights, within the recesses of the pines, 
subdued voices and happy laughter. People generally were wondering when 
the wedding was to occur, when it was noised about that James Thayer was 
going away. 

And go he did, early one spring morning. Of those behind, no person 
outside of the Stitt family knew whéther or not he and Jennie had come 
to an understanding. What the Stitt family knew was this :— 

James might return in a year, and if he and Jennie were still of the same 
mind, none would gainsay them. But they were not to communicate with 
each other. 

“If he shouldn’t come back—and sometimes they don’t,” observed the 
Squire, “I’ll not have my girl down in white and black, or breakin’ her heart 
over letters. Better to let ’em both cut loose for a while, and see what’ll 
happen.” 
* * * * * * * * * 

Fourteen years ago was this—fourteen years. The yellow house, with its 
flanking groups of evergreens, was still termed “the Stitt Place,” but the 
Stitts, save Jennie, had been removed from the village to a fairer land. First 
the Squire had gone, leaving his property in a sad tangle of litigation. Then 
went Mrs. Stitt; and when the iron front gate swung to afford passage for 
her coffin, misfortune took advantage of the gap, and, gathering its forces, 
rushed in. 

By the advice of her attorney, Jennie sold house and lot and much of the 
furniture. Having satisfied her father’s creditors, she purchased a modest 
cottage at the end of Chestnut Street, and strangers moved into the old 
homestead. 

She lived alone in her cottage. As years glided by she became simply 
“Miss Stitt,” for the Jennie was not essential. She was self-supporting, doing 
odd jobs of sewing for the villagers, helping with house-cleaning, and mak- 
ing perfect models of doughnuts and “devil’s cake” and angel-food, which 
were eagerly bought by housewives having unexpected company. Her 
needs were few; her chicken-yard and her garden, with occasionally a call 
on the butcher and grocer, abundantly supplied her table. 

Her cottage, with its four rooms—bedroom, parlor, dining-room and 
kitchen—and its surroundings, were wonders of neatness; so much so that 
the village took considerable pride in this humble successor to “the Stitt 
Place” of days gone by. 

“That’s where Miss Stitt lives—she that’s waitin’ for her lover to come 
back. She used to live in the big yaller house I showed ye,” would be the 
explanation given by the villagers to strangers. 

As her mother had been, Miss Stitt was extremely fond of flowers, and 
her back yard was overflowing with plants grown from seeds she had car- 
ried with her when she had changed the one home for the other. All the 
old favorites were there. It was her constant delight to walk among them, 
and talk to them, and water them and prune them and train them—always 
caressingly. Her roses were marvels for miles around. 

Without her flowers she would have been lonely much of the time, for as 
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the years sped the neighbors grew accus- 
tomed to her presence, and did not run in 
so often as at first. But only occasionally 
was she lonely. Once in a while the spell 
would come upon her, in her flower garden, 
or at the table, or in the quiet of her cham- 
ber, and she would catch herself wondering 
—wondering wistfully—if sometime he would 
come back. 

The spell over, her flowers received an 
extra amount of attention, in order to show 
them her remorse for having suffered her 
heart to stray from them even for an in- 
stant. 

In truth, Miss Stitt, consciously now, and 
now unconsciously, was ‘“‘waitin’.””. Though 
fourteen years had elapsed since James 
Thayer had left her standing at the 
gate in the shadow of the evergreens, 
while with tears in her eyes, and on her 
lips the undefinable sweetness of the first 

kiss she ever had known from one 
-> not a relative, she listened to his 
footsteps retreating down the street ; 
she had not forgotten. 
The first kiss also was the last. 

2 James Thayer had not returned. He 
‘* SHE WAS SELF-SUPPORTING, DOING ODD JObs had no kin in Farm Center, and ere 

OF SEWING FOR THE VILLAGERS.” the twelve months had passed the 

Drawn by 8. H. Perstck, village had lost all trace of him. 

Yet, deep in Jennie Stitt’s heart lived the belief, upheld by the precedents 

of romance, that her girlhood lover would come to her again. Had he not 
said so, and kissed her? 

Under the contents of the top drawer of her bureau was a photograph of 
him. Only at long intervals did she look at it. She did not need the pic- 
ture, for she remembered him fully—his smooth, oval, tanned face, his 
brown eyes, his brown hair, slightly curly, and his lithe, springy walk; and 
she knew that when she again saw him she would recognize him as though 
he had gone from her but yesterday. 

It happened that one June evening, Miss Stitt, having washed and put 
away her tea things, and having tucked her chickens to bed (speaking fig- 
uratively), having watered her gardens, after lingering lovingly among 
the posies, was sitting on her tiny front porch. She was so absorbed in 
the magic of the soft spring gloaming that she was startled when her gate 
latch clicked and she saw a man just on the point of entering. As he ap- 
proached, along the short walk leading to the porch, she arose to receive 
him. He paused, with one foot on the lowest step, and, taking off his hat, 
silently faced her. Miss Stitt’s mind instantly reverted to burglars, and she 
hastened to place her hand on her mother’s old silver watch, in her belt. 

“Well, Jennie,” said the man, hesitatingly. 
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Miss Stitt peered at him, but the moonlight fell only on the side of his 
face, so that his features were not wholly distinct. 

“Well, Jennie,” he said again, “don’t you know me?” 

“No,” she answered, “I don’t believe I do. It isn’t Mr—Mr. Lukens, 
is it?” hazarding the name of the groceryman. 

“No, it isn’t Mr. Lukens,’’ responded the caller, laughing. “It’s only 
Jimmie Thayer.” 

“Jimmie Thayer!” exclaimed Miss Stitt, incredulously. “Just turn 
around, will you, so the light’s on your face—I do declare!” surveying him 
as he obediently submitted himself for examination, * you do look a little 
like him.” 

“And I am him,” he insisted, still laughing. ‘“Won’t you shake hands 
with me?” 

Wonderingly she extended her hand. 

“I know your laugh better than I do your face,” she said. “That laugh 
is a Thayer laugh, every bit; but you’ve changed—you'’ve grown a beard, 
and you're stouter, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied the man, seating himself at the top of the steps, with his 
back against a post, and the moon shining full on him, “I’ve changed, 
of course. It’s fourteen years, Jennie.” 

“Fourteen years—that’s so,” she repeated, mechanically. : 

“But I seem to be the only thing that has changed,” he continued, gazing 
at her with all his might, “for you look just the same as ever, and Farm 
Center, too. Why, the town hasn’t gone ahead an inch. I remember this 
house—it used to be at the end of Chestnut Street, and it’s at the end of 
Chestnut Street now. I walked past the old place 
before coming here; that’s the only change there 
is, | guess. It doesn’t seem possible 
that I’ve been gone so long. Jennie, 
you're not a day older!” 

- “Oh, but Iam,” she as- 
\<s4, Serted, quietly. 

i “You're not,” he re- 
turned, firmly. “And, 
Jennie, I’ve come back 
for you. I’m going to 
take you away with me— 
if you'll let me. Will 
you?” 

Miss Stitt said nothing. 
| “T’ve come as soon as 
I could,” he resumed. 
“T’ve never forgotten you 
for one moment, and I've 
been working all the time 
for you. I didn’t know 
that you were alone here, 
and I felt that it would be 
only natural that you had 
married; but I took the 
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chances, and I’ve come at last. I haven’t a fortune; still, out in Colorado 
I’ve a home and enough for both of us. You haven’t anything special to 
hold you here, have you, Jennie?” 

“Nothing except the house and my things,” replied Miss Stitt. 

“T intend to give you much more,” said Thayer. ‘You remember the 
night I left, don’t you-—and what we planned?” 

“Yes, I remember,” replied Miss Stitt, in a low voice. 

“Then won’t you come?” he asked, gently. 

There was silence as Miss Stitt sat staring straight over his head out into 
the moonlight. 

“Won't you come?” he asked again. 

“Oh, I—I don’t know,” faltered Miss Stitt. “Let me think, please.” 

“T would have come in a year if I could,” he pleaded. “But I wasn't 
ready. I had some hard luck—and I was too proud to let the people here 
find out I was unsuccessful. I saw the Squire was right about us, and I 
was bound not to keep you to your promise as long as things were not com- 
ing my way. All these years I’ve been workiag and hoping—working and 
hoping for you, Jennie. It’s been an uphill job sometimes, but I’ve stuck it 
out, and never quit, even though it looked like you might have gone back 
on me. I’ve had lots to contend with, but I’ve encouraged myself night and 
day thinking how glad I would be of it all when you were out there with me 
at last. Won’t you come?” 

The voice was that of James Thayer, and Miss Stitt experienced a thrill 
such as had pervaded her when she listened to those tones under the ever- 
greens. She felt herself drawn by their influence, and she was only too 
willing to yield, as of yore; but when she rested her eyes on the face before 
her the thrill vanished, and she was merely puzzled. Certainly it was 
James Thayer who had been speaking, but where was he?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she answered once more. ‘Will you let me think it 
over? It’s such a surprise, seeing you, and this—this other thing coming 
up, that I’m all confused. You understand,” she added, imploringly. 

“T suppose it is,” he replied. ‘I hardly know where I am at, myself, save 
that I’m here again, with you—and that’s enough. I’ve dreamed of it so 
often,” half tenderly, half laughingly, “that I’m well satisfied for a little while 
not to wake up.” 

Silence ensued for a few minutes, while he devoured with his gaze, as 
she sat, her mind evidently far, far away, carried back, back fourteen years 
by the enchantment of his voice. 

“Tl go now,” he said, rising abruptly, and holding out his hand. “You'll 
want time to think—unless you'll let me decide it for you? (She shook her 
head, smiling slightly.) You'll let me know in the morning, won’t you? 
We've been separated so long that we ought to make every second count 
now.” . 

“Tl let you know in the morning,” she replied. 

And with a pressure of her hand he went down the steps, and she, stand- 
ing in the moonlight, scarcely was conscious of his departure. She was 
under the evergreens. 

During some time she remained without moving; then she descended the 
steps and slowly walked around the house. The witchery of the June night 
attended her, and her way lay amid its thrall. On her route she noted 
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everything —the hawthorn 
bush bursting into beauty, 
the brier rose already cling- 
ing to the clapboards of the 
cottage, the scent of the 
clover along the fence. The 
garden was asleep, and she 
glided quietly among her | 
flowers as if cautious of * 
awakening them. 

A cluster of petunias was 
flooding the garden with 
perfume. A branch of sweet 
peas had fallen to the 
ground, and she deftly lifted 
it to an easier position, 
among its sisters. Here and 
there she tripped, like a 
kindly angel. Finally she 
retraced her course and en- = 
tered the house by the front 
door. The interior was 
bathed in moonlight, and 
she walked from room to «jy secu A MAN AS JIM THAYER DON'T SUIT JENNIE 
room, lingering in each as STITT, I SH’ LIKE TO KNOW WHAT SHE REALLY 
if taking farewell of it. BE A WAITIN’ FOR!” 

She stopped now and then Pe ere 
to touch lovingly a familiar picture or tidy, or bit of china, under pretext 
of rearranging it. On the dining-room table were her plate and cup and 
saucer and knife and fork, awaiting the breakfast hour. The kitchen fire 
was laid, ready for lighting. The kitchen winked friendly, so cosy and 
clean it was. 

Miss Stitt locked up and prepared for bed. But her program was often 
discontinued, and in the act of removing her garments she frequently would 
hesitate, abstracted in thought. Presently she would energetically resume, 
only again to stay her hand. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” she said aloud, twice. 

Attired for slumber, sh® stood at the back window of the chamber, open- 
ing on the garden, and looked out. How peaceful and fair it appeared— 
pink and poppy and heliotrope, four-o’clock, mignonette and marguerite, 
bachelor button, rose and all, dreaming under the moon. Above the fox- 
gloves fluttered a great moth, like the spirit of some former blossom. The 
heavy odor of the petunias floated like incense. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” almost wailed Miss Stitt. “I can’t leave them. 
And he isn’t the same.” 

She opened the bureau drawer and took from it the photograph. 

“No,” she repeated, regretfully, “he isn’t the same. He’s not the Jimmie 
Thayer I’ve had in mind. I couldn’t go way out to Colorado with him, 
and leave all this—all this that’s mine and that I’ve been accustomed to. 
No, I can’t—and I won’t!” she added, defiantly, to the roses. 
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Thereupon Miss Stitt, replacing the photograph, seated herself at the 
garden window, and, resting a writing-pad across her knee, resolutely pen- 
ciled a note in a determined manner, sealed it, and, still unfaltering, ad- 
dressed the envelope. 

“There!” she exclaimed, relieved. ‘‘I’ll send it down to the hotel early in 
the morning. It’s too bad, I suppose, but I guess I’m getting old maidish.” 
ae * * * * * * * * 

When James Thayer left, and Miss Stitt stayed, all the village wondered. 

“Well,” remarked Widow Barclay to old Mrs. Graham, “if sech a man 
as Jim Thayer don’t suit Jennie Stitt, I sh’ like to know what she really be a 
waitin’ for!” 

**Mebbe she ain’t waitin’ for nobody,” sagely volunteered Mrs. Graham. 

And after fourteen years Miss Stitt had just found this out. 


A SOLDIER’S DREAM. 


By Harriet R. Gorr. 


The thick, low beat of distant drums 
Thro’ clouds of dust, falls on my ear, 

As bravely on the long line comes, 

- Chasseur, dragoon and grenadier. 


With swing and toss of plumed head. 
Mid sloping rows of shining steel. 

They pass, and he who boldly led 
Them long ago, for woe or weal 


Rides on before; and in that face 
Deep-scarred and brown, I see once more 

Him who abhorred defeat, disgrace. 
Leading victorious as of yore. 


A glance of those gray eyes, and lo! 
With cracked voice calling, silly hand 
Outstretched in greeting as they go. 
I rise to follow his command. 


And waking, find it but a dream. 
That flash of scarlet, blue and gold. 

How strangely real it all doth seem, 
To me, gray-haired and bent and old! 


Trading ix» [yg 
Locomotives) ¢ 


By THEODORE WATERS. 


OCOMOTIVES, as any old engineer 
ib will tell you, have human attributes, 
and after a tour of the greatest loco- 
motive building plant in the world, it 
requires no great stretch of imagination to be- 
lieve that they are born rather than made. Cer- 
tainly the process of their creation, from the 
moment the first crude metal comes from 
mother earth until they are sent forth rampant with life to race up and down 
in majestic slavery, seems as wonderful as the birth of a human being. There 
is no swaddling clothes period for them, but they have their personal char- 
acteristics, their spells of good and bad temper, their maladies, their natural 
lease of life. And when they die, their dissolution, like that of man, is a 
process of disintegration scrapheap-ward, a simmering away of parts which 
return through devious ways to help perpetuate the race. Many a proud 
engine going about today is really the composite of its ancestors. 

This at least is one of several powerful impressions forced upon you 
while watching these processes of creation which go forward constantly in 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works—Baldwin’s, where locomotives are turned 
out at the rate of four per day. It remains as a vivid remembrance long 
after you leave the place, unless your material instincts forbid the personi- 
fication of a mass of iron, in which case you are most impressed by the fact 
that you are standing on a pivotal spot of the world’s great industry. The 
history of railroading and its best engineering practice today is bound 
up in the record of these works. In 1831 Matthias Baldwin built the first 
locomotive ever made in America, and the product of the works now goes 
forth to all the world. Between that first engine (Old /ronsides, it was called) 
and the last (No. 18,000 in the firm’s books) there is an interim of vast 
evolution, but if the product of that interim could be blotted out of the gen- 
eral progress of the last half century, the gap would be too big not to be 
felt, indirectly at least, by all mankind. 

Another dominant characteristic of the works is the perfect realization 
of system, human and mechanical, which prevails. So remarkable is this, 
that presently you come to admire each piece of mechanism less for its in- 
dividual excellence than for its relation to the rest of the works. It comes 
upon you that you are standing in the midst of one of the most compre- 
hensive, most complicated machines in the world—a machine that covers 
half a dozen city blocks—a vast mechanism that seems to have been wound 
up many years ago, and to be capable of running on indefinitely without 
human help, making locomotives until doomsday. Of course there are men, 
about six thousand of them in fact, but their chief office seems to be the 
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pressing of buttons, the pushing of levers, the pulling of triggers. It gives 
you the impression that almost anyone could make a locomotive with this 
big machine at his command. While you stand looking at something, a 
monster crane on a track far above your head may steal silently along, pick 
up a lump of metal weighing tons and go away with it as silently as it came. 
Perhaps you may see that same piece of metal many times again without rec- 
ognizing it, for meantime fires will heat it, steam hammers pound it, hy- 
draulic presses twist it, great cutters shear it, huge wheels polish it, and the 
metal itself may have traveled a circuitous mile inside the works. It may 
even have crossed, on bridges, over the city streets. Yet not once would 
human hands be laid upon it—machinery would have done it all. The ingot 
from the steel mills that once falls into the clutches of the Baldwin machine 
never stops moving until, merged with other ingots, it goes forth at last 
in the form of a modern locomotive to engage mayhap in the bringing in 
of other ingots. You feel like exclaiming, “What is the use of this army 
of men?” But the army has its uses. It is, in fact, part of the general 
machinery—a part which at certain times and places exerts the leverage 
of its arms and legs in furthering the general desire, but without a greater 
display of the personal equation than is to be perceived in the doings of a 
traveling crane. Each man looks, lifts, pushes, pulls, turns and twists in 
unison with all the other human and mechanical machines—as much a cog 
in the vast machine as any other moving part of it. 

Now, the gradual quickening of an engine into life resembles nothing so 
much when put down in black and white as a family tree. Starting with 
the ingot that comes from the steel mills, you can see it spreading, like the 
diagrammatic picture of a dynasty, from a main trunk into branches and 
then gradually back again to the complete, complicated, inter-dependent 
unit that engineers love to coddle. So when we asked at the works to be 
shown how a locomotive is made, we were advised to go to the yard where 
the ingots were coming in by the carload, and to follow them through all 
the buildings until they were finally assembled into the form of a complete 
locomotive. On the way to the yard we asked our guide how a locomotive 
is bought. Is it bought as a man buys a bicycle, or is it made to measure 
like a suit of clothes? 

“When the president of a railroad wants to buy an engine,” was the reply, 
“he knows by past experience about what he wants and whom he wants to 
make it. We have a catalogue describing each style of engine, and we 
send out blank specifications describing every part of the machine—how 
big it shall be, what it will be capable of doing under certain conditions, 
its pulling, steaming, coal-consuming power, etc., and the cost. 

“When the order reaches us it is divided into as many parts as there are 
departments in the works. We have records of every locomotive we have 
made, from the first one built by Mathias Baldwin in 1831; we also have 
every drawing, every pattern, every mold we ever made. These patterns 
and molds accord in measurement with one another; they are inter- 
communicating, so that all departments are able to start to work simulta- 
neously. You can see the machine grow almost under your eyes, and so 
accurately is the work done in each department that when the various 
pieces are brought together in the erecting shop they dovetail with hardly 
any fitting, like the blocks of a mosaic. But here is the scrap-heap yard!” 
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We had been passing through the erecting shop and the foundry. Our 
ears were assailed by a perfect pandemonium of noise, our eyes by the stately 
movement of gigantic machinery, our nostrils by the pungent odor of burn- 
ing core-sand. It was a relief to get out of doors in the yard. A flat-car 
protruded half way through a gateway, and men on the car were throwing 
small iron pigs on a pile in the yard. There was another pile in the center 
of the yard, but it was composed of the remains of old locomotives. There 
were pieces of driving-wheels, parts of cylinders, cross-heads, frames, cow- 
catchers, steam-domes, grate-bars. The makings of many locomotives 
must have been in that pile, for it reared far above our heads. 

“What becomes of those cast-offs?” we asked. 

“You will see presently. But stand aside while that weight drops; some 
of the pieces might fly.” 

There was a derrick at one side of the yard, and it reached its long arm 
out over the pile. On the end of the rope, which was running slowly up 
on the arm, hung a great metal ball. It looked like a bullet from a twenty- 
inch gun, and must have weighed a ton. The derrick pulled it up thirty 
feet in the air. Then a man, 
with a warning cry, jerked a-thin 
guy-rope, and the ball fell sud- 
denly on the pile of scrap. It 
struck squarely on an old driv- 
ing-wheel and then rolled zig- 
zaging down the pile. The wheel 
was broken in many pieces. 
The ball was raised again and 
the process re- 
peated until the 
wheel was in 
small bits. 

“That is how 
we break the 
scrap,” said our 
guide. 
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FINISHING DETAILS, 


Men loaded the broken scrap on iron trucks, interspersing them with pigs 
from the car, and the derrick, giving the ball a rest, lifted the trucks up to 
a balcony that ran along the outside of the foundry. We climbed an iron 
stairway to the balcony. Men were throwing the scrap and the pigs into 
the open door of a furnace. We tried to see what became of the iron, but 
the heat and lurid glare prevented us. 

“This is a cupola,” we were told. “The iron is melted here and runs 
down into the foundry below. There are three of these cupolas, and each 
one eats up fifty tons of iron a day—dquite an appetite, but not half what is 
used in the works. We consume two thousand net tons of iron a week.” 

Down in the yard again we noticed what our interest in the dropping 
ball prevented our seeing before, that the furnace was in the form of a big 
tube running down the front of the building to the ground, and that near 
the bottom there was an opening, from which came a roaring and a spitting 
forth of a black substance that looked like sugar-house molasses. Most of 
it dropped in heavy, sticky-looking layers to the ground, but the thinner 
portions floated in long filmy webs straight out in the air. It was hot. 

“That is slag,” was the answer to our inquiry. “There are many im- 
purities in iron, but they are always heavier than the metal, and when the 
latter becomes molten they sink to the bottom, and are blown out of that 
door. The pure metal goes through a hole in the wall into the foundry. 
Slag is a useless substance. When cold it is hard, and looks like black 
glass. Now I will show you what became of those pigs and that scrap.” 

We went into the dim-lit foundry, and again we breathed the incense 
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from the core-sand, but all thoughts of this were suddenly startled out of us 
by an amazing display of fireworks. We were looking at a molder work- 
ing inthe sand. The molder, with the hélp of a wooden model, had built a 
perfect representation of a six-foot fly-wheel; or, rather, it was, what might 
be called the antithesis of a wheel. It bore the same relation to the wheel 
that your footprint on the seashore does to your foot. It was, in fact, a mold 
of awheel. He covered it, leaving a small hole for a vent. Just then a man 
with a long pole reached far into a hole in the wall of the foundry—a hole 
from which a spout protruded—and after poking around in the orifice a few 
moments, pulled the pole out and stepped aside. Immediately there rushed 
from the hole and down the spout a golden stream of liquid metal that 
dropped several feet into a caldron and splashed up sparks in all directions, 
some of them as high as the ceiling. 

It was an inspiring sight, for the sparks were star-shaped and looked 
like meteors against the dark background. Curiously enough the falling 
stream of metal did not, from a distance, appear to be hot, and the utter 
contempt with which the men treated the sparks heightened the illusion. 
Some of the shooting stars struck fairly against their hands and faces, but 
did not seem to burn them. One spark went down a man’s neck. He 
squirmed a moment, slapped his shoulder, and then went on with his work. 

But it was hot enough close to that stream, and the men, waiting for the 
caldron to fill, stood outside the hot zone. Some of them wrestled with 
one another; for it is a curious fact that association with big machinery 
inspires men to engage in physical feats. But this, of course, between 
times; they did not neglect their work. At last, when the molten surface 
of the metal glistened over the edge of the caldron, the man with the pole 
stuck a lump of clay on the end of it and rammed it into the hole in the 
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wall. This plugged up the hole and the golden torrent stopped. Several 
men picked up lumps of pig iron and threw them into the liquid. 

“That is to cool the metal to the pouring point,” said the voice at our 
elbow. “Of course the heat is great enough to melt those pigs. There, 
now, they are going to pour.” 

Another golden stream of metal shot out of the wall thirty feet away, and 
still further along a man with a pole was preparing to open the third cupola. 
A derrick in the center of the foundry reached out its long arm, hooked up 
the pot of hot metal and took it over to where the iron molder had finished 
his fly-wheel. “The men tipped the pot, and the metal began to pour into 
the vent hole left in the mold. In a few seconds the mold was filled, 
and the molder’s helper began to throw shovelful after shovelful of core- 
sand over it, burying it out of sight. But the caldron was not yet empty. 

Three men came up carrying a long iron shaft, which had been cut in 
two, so that an iron ring could be inserted between the two halves. An 
empty crucible a foot wide and deep hung in the ring. The forward 
end of the pole held a crossbar, making it, as it were, a huge T. Two 
men held the T part of the pole, the third grasped the rear end. The 
crucible hung between. The remainder of the molten metal from the 
caldron was tipped into the crucible, and the men trotted off with it, the 
two in front with strained faces, the man behind driving them complacently ; 
the oddest team in the world. He steered them through a doorway, and 
they emptied their crucible into a small mold. As they went they kept 
step in an unusual manner. Instead of stepping out right foot with right 
foot, the left man’s right leg and the right man’s left leg went forward to- 
gether, knee with knee, foot with foot. We asked why. 

“That,” said our guide, “is to prevent them from tripping. If they should 
fall, you know, that metal would pour over them.” 

“Of course, such a thing never happened?” 

“Yes, it did, once. One of the men went down. The other jumped clear, 
but the fellow on the floor swam in it.” 

“Horrible! Of course he died instantly, poor man?” 

“No, the foreman of the carrying gang, taking in the situation, made sev- 
eral terrific leaps for him—jumped right into the middle of it—picked him 
up and threw him out of it bodily. Then he jumped clear himself, with the 
stuff dropping from his shoes. They both went to the hospital, but they 
are all right now. Heroic, wasn’t it? By the way, that’s him, the fore- 
man, Jim H , over there now. He is still looking after those fellows.” 

We looked over to where a big muscular fellow was directing a gang of 
men manipulating molten metal. He was not disfigured, and he did not 
look like a hero, but thereafter the grime that covered him seemed very 
noble indeed. And he would not say a word of his feat when we sought to 
talk with ‘him about it. But Jim H—— will probably never want for a job 
as long as Baldwin’s is working. 

This foundry was nearly a city block in extent, and every inch of it held 
nervous activity. Molders were building their curious little houses in the 
sand, edifices which had to be demolished as soon as the metal poured into 
them hardened. Some of these houses, like those intended for cylinders and 
parts adjacent, were big enough for the molder to creep inside. These 
molds were often over six feet high and wide, and had wooden sides to keep 
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them from falling apart; and after a ton or more of metal had gone into 
them, they roared like furnaces and blue flames spurted out of their crevices ; 
for there are gases in the metal that must escape as it cools. The molten 
streams were constantly coming from the holes in the wall. Electric jib- 
cranes were turning and creaking and hauling. One of these derricks came 
around, and its great hook, swinging through a semi-circle, dropped neatly 
on an innocent looking 
heap of sand. A man 
shoveled the sand 
away, and presently he 
thrust the hook deep 
into it. The operator 
at the derrick moved a 
lever. The rope stif- 
fened, the sand pile 
heaved _convulsively, 
and at last fell away 
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as, to our astonishment, 
a locomotive driving- 
wheel came up out of it 
and swung slowly forth 
and back. 

“That is a new cast- 
ing,” said the guide, 
who seemed to divine 
our thoughts. ‘Doesn't 
look like much, does 
it? Come down here, 
though, to where the 
cleaners are working. You will see what a fresh casting is like.” 

We went along between other innocent looking piles of sand, which, how- 
ever, sent forth such volumes of heat that we had to skip nimbly past, shad- 
ing our faces with our hands. Sparks flew over us, and we dodged moving 
pots of hot metal. It was an exhilarating walk. But finally we passed into 
a cooler area, and there, all around us, lay the product of the molds. There 
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were wheels, cylinders, journal-boxes, smoke-stacks, steam-dome caps, 
smoke-box doors and all the other cast parts of engines, and men were work- 
ing at them with hammers and brushes, knocking and scraping away the 


‘© THERE RUSHED * * * A GOLDEN STREAM OF LIQUID METAL THAT DROPPED 
SEVERAL FEET INTO THE CALDRON.” 


dirt, leaving them clean and sharp of outline, and looking like anything but 
iron in their sober drab. It was remarkable how accurate were the lines of 
each casting. The spokes of a fly-wheel felt as smooth to the touch as 
though it had been finished in a lathe. The skill of the molder has been so 
highly developed that his work needs very little “finishing.” 

‘Let us now go into the boiler-shop.” 

At this we prepared for deafening sounds. But there was comparatively 
little noise, for the old boiler-maker who hammered away all day on rivets 
is, in Baldwin’s at least, a thing of the past. His place has been taken by 
powerful machinery that presses instead of hammering. We began to get 
a larger glimpse of the machine-like precision of the works, and from what 
we saw it would seem that the making of a locomotive boiler is the work of a 
few minutes. For instance, we went over to where a big machine was drill- 
ing holes round the edges of some large slabs of metal. The slabs meas- 
ured a dozen feet each way and were an inch thick, yet the drills went 
through several of them superimposed, as though they were so much felt. 
While we looked, a traveling crane came rapidly up the aisle and stopped 
by the machine. Two flat hooks, like those used to lift barrels, came down 
from above. A workman caught one on the edge of a metal sheet which had 
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been drawn from the machine. He dexterously threw the other hook across 
to the opposite side of the ‘sheet, and it caught neatly over the edge. 
Immediately the crane lifted the sheet into the air and carried it swiftly 
down the shop, perhaps a hundred feet, to where a rolling machine was 
working. One edge of the sheet was dropped into the rolling machine, 
which bit it as between teeth. The crane hooks slipped off and the sheet 
_began to slide in between the rolls. There was a heavy grinding sound, and 
then we could see the sheet coming up from the rolls. It was no longer 
flat, but curved into a great tube. Workmen slipped it out of the end of the 
rolling machine, and another crane came along, picked it up, and started 
away with it. We followed after. 

Now, there were several things in the direct line of flight of this incipient 
boiler as it swung down the shop, but the man who sat in the little cage 
attached to the crane operating it did not mind them, but simply guided his 
load around and between them, just as you might dodge obliquely through 
a crowd. Yet the crane moved only in one direction, and its hoist only in 
the direction at right angles to this one. Rather than lose the time to tell 
a man to move, the crane driver swung the boiler neatly round him. 

At one end of the shop the crane dropped its load and went away again. 
Then a derrick picked up the tube, lifting it, perhaps, twenty feet in the air, 
in front of a platform on which some men and boys were at work. Two 
great steel arms reached up from the ground in front of the platform. The 
upper ends of these arms came very near together. Just between them 
slipped the great 1 
boiler. A boy on the 
platform thrust a 
tongs into a_ small 
forge and drew forth 
a red-hot rivet. He "| i ; 
put the-rivet into one Mila ©. be 
of the holes which ee ; Ged 
had been drilled into ra : 
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THE WOODEN MODEL oO} 
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the overlapping edges 
of the boiler. One of 
the men pulled a lever, 
and the two arms of 
the riveter came to- 
gether, pressing the 
rivet home and form- 
ing a round head on 
both ends of it. It cooled under a pressure of several tons to the square 
inch, and then the derrick lifted the tube up so that the next hole could be 
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reached, and so on until every hole had been riveted. Then the great tube 
was lowered and carried away, and it seemed but a few minutes since it was 
merely a flat blank fresh from a rolling mill in the iron district. 

As we turned away we saw a man lift the door of a furnace, and while we 
paused, wondering, men with long hooks reached into the interior, pulled 
forth a sheet of heated metal, slid it in between the lips of a hydraulic press, 
and rammed the press home. Then, as we continued onward, we saw the 
press gape apart. There was the sheet of metal, still red, but its edges were 
curled up and its whole shape was changed. It was now the perfect head 
of a boiler. These hydraulic presses were working constantly in many 
places about the works, making boiler heads and fronts, steam-dome collars, 
sand boxes. Dozens of these objects lay around, cooling in the sand, the 
morning’s work of the machines. 

“Now,” said our guide, “you have seen how we cast wheels and their ac- 
cessories, and while you were here several complete boilers were made. Let 
us go into the heavy hammer shop, where we do the big forgings, such as 
connecting rods, frames, driving axles and so forth. We use a great deal 
of wrought iron scrap in here. We pile small pieces of the scrap together, 
heat them, and beat them into shape. There are eleven of these big ham- 
mers here; the biggest is five tons.” 

We stopped by the five-ton hammer. Out of a furnace nearby men drew 
the heavy frame of a locomotive. A chain from a derrick passed under the 
middle of the frame, so that a man could manipulate it like a see-saw. It was 
made of metal a foot thick in places. One of these thick places was red hot, 
and another piece of metal equally thick had to be welded to it. The two 
hot parts were laid together on the anvil. The boss forger guided them 
from the cool end and signaled to the man who worked the hammer. This 
man worked a lever, and the five-ton hammer-head suddenly dropped and 
struck the hot metal a blow that shook the ground. He moved his hand 
only a few inches, but each time he did so that terrific blow was struck, 
casting away a shower of sparks and beating the two pieces of twelve-foot 
steel into one. Every time the hammer-head came down the boss forger 
shouted. We could not understand what he said, but the hammer-worker 
did, and struck hard or soft blows to order. His control of that dancing 
demon was marvelous. Once he misunderstood, and came down when he 
should not have done so; but a yell from the forger let him know his mistake, 
and he actually stopped the hammer-head before it reached the metal. ° 

“Those hammer-workers get very expert,’ said our friend of the works. 
“That fellow, for instance, can hit a five-ton blow if he wants to, but I have 
seen him crack a walnut without crushing it,on that anvil—fact, I assure you. 
They are brought up to it; it’s a regular trade, you know. See that boy 
standing near the lever—he is learning the trade.” 

Out of this shop we passed through another forge shop, in which three 
steam and twenty-seven drop-hammers were working in the midst of a 
terrific din, forging the smaller parts of locomotives. From here we went 
into the machine shops, and there were many of them; one building had 
seven big floors of them, and there were other tiers nearly as high. There 
are twenty-eight buildings in the Baldwin plant. In passing through them 
we noticed that when any piece of work was finished it was carried away by 
man, or boy, or truck, or traveling crane, always in the same direction. 
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“Where are all those things going?” we asked. 

“To the erecting shop, and let us follow, too. You will find it after all 
the most human part of the works, for there the locomotive is treated as 
a concrete piece of mechanism with an individuality of its own.” 

We must have traversed a quarter of a mile in our walk. We went 
through shops and yards, up stairs, down stairs, over bridges that spanned 
city streets, through lanes and crossways. Parts of locomotives were going 
on before us and other parts followed us. It was like the migration of a 
host. While we walked, one of us wondered aloud what old Matthias Bald- 
win would say could he see this array. 

“T think,” said the man who would be in his employ were he alive, “that 
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he would contrast it with the manner in which he built Old Ironsides, his first 
locomotive. You know he did nearly all the work with his own hands. 
He bored the cylinders with a chisel fixed in a block of wood and turned by 
hand. Put that primitive tool beside one of our modern slotting-machines 
and you have material for a sermon on progress—yes, and on some other 
things. He had no patterns to go by—only a few sketches, which he made 
of an imported engine which had not yet been put together, but lay in pieces 
in a shed in Bordentown, N. J. Why, in those days there was hardly a 
blacksmith able to weld a bar of iron above an inch and a quarter in thick- 
ness. Yes, it took him a year to do what we could do now in a day; but, then, 
he did more than merely complete the little engine that ran out to German- 
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town ‘when the weather was fair,’ as they advertised. He laid the founda- 
tion of all and more than you have seen today.” 

At last we emerged through a small door into a scene of remarkable ac- 
tivity. The room was as big as a terminal railway station, and loco- 
motives of all nations were clustered around in all stages of erection. There 
were locomotives lying completely apart on the ground, waiting to be put 
together. There were locomotives half built. There were locomotives 
completely built, and already coughing up the first steam they had ever 
tasted; not the product of the fire-box, mind you, but steam from pipes 
leading from the stationary plant; for, like true babies, these had to be fed 
first as from a bottle.. There were locomotives which had come in disabled, 
and now stood jacked up on crutches. There were locomotives in the air. 
carried by cranes. Hundreds of men rushed to and fro. Some carried 
small rods of red-hot iron,some yelled orders in a loud tone : some hammered 
fiercely on refractory iron. They swarmed all over the machines. They 
worked on top, underneath, and even inside, as you saw when one occa- 
sionally put, Inis 
head out of a fire- 
door for a.breath of 
air. And some were 
working feverishly 
for the Czar of Rus- 
sia on engines des- 
tined for the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 
One man _ was paint- 
ing the name of a 
South American 
road on one cab. 
We heard a foreman 
ask a steam-fitter if 
he had done some- 
thing or other “to 
that Japanese ma- 
chine” — (Formosa 

Railroad of 
Japan). A cu- 
rious engine 
with cog- 
wheels under- 
neath and a 
om peculiar 
hunched - up 
appearance, 
that made it 
look much like 
a dog about 
to spring, was 
building for 
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of Central America. 
A mogul was making 
ready to go to the San 
Paulo, Rio Grande, Rail- 
road of Brazil. There 
were engines for the 
Norwegian State Rail- 
road, for the Cape Gov- 
ernment Railroad, for 
the Karri & Jarrah 
Forests Railroad of 
West Australia, for the 
Fernando de Teresa of 
Mexico, for the Soudan 
Railroad, for the Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co.. 
for the Government 
Railroad of New Zea- 
land, and for company 
after company in the 
United States. There 
were centipedes (en- 
gines with many small 
wheels). They were | 
long-legged engineswith “THE INCIPIENT BOILER AS IT SWUNG DOWN THE SHOP." 
giant driving-wheels. There were hard and soft coal burners, wood burn- 
ers, and oil burners. There was the biggest locomotive in the world and 
the smallest. Seventy-five engines being erected at one time. 

“Why, good gracious, what is that?” 

We were looking at a little wood burner, on which a man was painting 
the word Las Cuartas, when suddenly there rose above it, on the other 
side, the head and shoulders of another locomotive, which went higher 
and higher towards the rafters of the room, and then, to our astonishment, 
swung clearly over the Cuartas and sailed down the room over our heads at 
a rapid pace. To be sure, we had noticed what appeared to be an iron 
bridge extending across the shop just under the ceiling; but it had not 
struck us that this was a movable crane, one of the strongest in the world, 
capable of picking up the biggest locomotive in Baldwin’s and running away 
with it at the rate of 200 feet a minute. We watched it go down the room, 
let down the big engine in a cleared space and come back again, and we 
marveled at the simple ease with which it was done. 

Six or seven men, white as millers, were applying a thick, white substance 
to the boiler of an engine. It was several inches thick, and looked like 
asbestos. They were fitting it tightly over every inch of surface. 

“That,” went on our informant, “is magnesia lagging. It is put on to 
keep the heat from radiating. Over it goes the fancy iron jacket, painted 
and varnished for appearance’s sake.” 

“What was the size of the biggest locomotive you ever made?” 

“It was one built for the Lehigh Valley Railroad. It was what we call 
a compound consolidation, and looked something like that engine you called 
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‘* LOCOMOTIVES OF ALL NATIONS WERE CLUSTERED ABOUT IN ALL STAGES OF ERECTION,” 


a centipede a little while ago. With its. tender it weighed 346,000 pounds, 
and it was guaranteed to haul 1,000 net tons, in addition to its own weight, 
up a grade of sixty-six feet to the mile, at an average speed of seventeen 
miles an hour.” 

“And the smallest?” 

“Oh, a little plantation engine weighing five thousand pounds.” 

“And the fastest?” 

“For the P. & R. R. R—running between Jersey City and Philadelphia— 
a regular greyhound of an engine, built in ‘95. She had a Wooten boiler 
(camel-back), and one pair of driving-wheels, seven feet high. She and a 
sister machine have been making that ninety-mile run every day in 105 
minutes, including six stops. Two other engines of the same kind have 
been running between Camden and Atlantic City, N. J., 55.5 miles, with 
five and six cars, at an average raté above seventy miles an hour. Not in 
spots, mind you, but an average rate. On August 5, 1898, the time was 
44 3-4 minutes, an average of 74.4 miles an hour.” 

“Could you make an engine to travel 100 miles an hour?” 

“T suppose so, but there is no call for such a one. There are too many 
considerations in the matter of roadbed, signaling, etc., to make such a speed 
desirable just now. When the rest of the equipment demands it, we will 
make the engines go fast enough.” 

“What is the record shipment of locomotives made at one time?” 

“We recently sent away forty locomotives in one vessel to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. They were taken apart and shipped in boxes to Vladi- 
vostock, where they were reassembled by our agents.” 
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“And what is the record time for making a complete locomotive?” 


“Eight days from the time we got the order until the engine left the 
works.” 


In 1831 Matthias Baldwin built the first American locomotive with his 
own hands, and it took him a year to do it. Nowadays if one man were 
compelled to perform the total labor of a single day in the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, it would take him just twenty years. In this he would need 
the help of modern tools. If he had not those tools, the day’s work would 
mean his lifetime. 


THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN. 


CHAPTER XI.—(ContTinuep). 


IHEN Mathilde looked back on those first weeks spent at Orkwell 
| they seemed to have passed in a far easier fashion than she had 
anticipated. 

There were morning hours spent beside Sir James’ arm-chair 
in his room, or midday ones by the bath-chair that he loved to 
have wheeled into a great conservatory, where he could bask in the sun, and 
see the choicest collection of flowers from the houses which he had made 
famous in the county. 

More than once or twice Stewart came on their little group, and surprised 
*Begun in August, 1900, 
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a tender expansiveness in her face and voice, which faded at his approach 
into the familiar, half-shy, half-reserved dignity. 

Then there were long outdoor hours passed in her husband’s society, 
either riding or driving about the country, and these hours generally left 
her brighter, and with a more resolutely cheerful view of the situation. 

The first time that Mathilde had been alone with Stewart after the evening 
of their arrival, Miss Fearon formed the topic of their conversation. They 
were walking through the beech woods, chatting, when Stewart gave an 
abrupt turn to her thoughts by asking :— 

“What did you think of the surprise last night?” 

“What surprise?” she retorted, although she guessed what he meant. 

“The reappearance upon the scene of my first love. I wonder why it was 
done,” he went on thoughtfully. Then, after a moment’s pause: “Did you 
think me very brutal to her?” 

Mathilde’s face had hardened, and her voice was very cold. 

“TI supposed that there was some feeling on your part which caused, and 
perhaps justified, your outspoken remark. Otherwise, I must confess I think 
it might have been better left unsaid.” 

He cast a keen, sidewise glance at her, and then laughed gaily. 

“You thought it the ground-swell of some past storm of lover’s quarrel. 
Poor little Nellie! She was about as much a present issue in my life as the 
rabbits I petted as a child. No, my remark was a preventive one as to any 
mischief that they might be up to with you.” 

“Mrs. Herbert did try it a bit after dinner,” she agreed, in a less stony 
voice. 

“But why should you include Miss Fearon? She must have cared for you 
once, even if meeting you again in that fashion was not painful to her.” 

Again he laughed. 

“If you will persist in constructing a romance out of the affair, you must 
have the whole of it. You needn’t distress yourself about Nellie’s feelings. 
If she minds anything now, it is the loss, not of me, but of the heir. Then, 
she was glad enough to have a good excuse to get rid of me, for she had had 
a bit of success in town, and thought that she might do better than a 
younger son. And I, for my part, had been learning her unreality for so 
long that after her valedictory letter she seemed to fade from my mind like 
an old photograph. The loss of her, certainly, hardly added a pang to those 
of the débdcle.”” 

“But that does not explain why you distrust her now.” 

“It's not so easy to explain. It’s more an instinct than a reason, but your 
safest plan is to take her enmity for granted.” 

“That seems a rule of universal application,” she answered bitterly. 

“What, not losing heart already, when you have swept all before you with 
my father?” 

“IT am not losing heart,” was the proud answer. Then she added somewhat 
wistfully : “I really think he likes me.” 5 

“Improbable as it seems, I really think he does,” he retorted, looking into 
her face as he put out his hand to help her over a stile, with a glance that 
brought on one of her shy fits, and set her talking to the Irish terrier, No- 
mad, whom she had adopted as her own special follower and friend. 

The first change in the situation came when, one morning at breakfast. 
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Stewart looked up from his correspondence, never very large, to announce 
generally :-— ss 

“Here's a letter from Norman, saying that he is coming over from Paris 
to see me. Wonder how he heard of my getting home, for though I have 
been meaning to write to him ever since I came, I haven't done so.” 

Mathilde, looking up as her husband spoke, saw a tell-tale change of color 
on Nellie’s face, saw, too, an interchanged glance between the two women 
which left her no further doubt as to their secret alliance. 

It was only a momentary thing, then Nellie spoke in her pretty, babbling 
fashion. 

“Oh, I hope you won't think me a dreadful gossip, but I was writing to 
him the other day about some old paste buttons that he is getting me, and 
I put in all our news to fill up. How you had come back after all sorts of 
hard work and roughing it, with a Canadian wife who looked like a 
princess, and had taken everyone's heart by storm.” 

Mathilde had heard them 
speak before now of this 
Norman Stewart, cousin, 
and after James, heir, now 
attaché over in Paris. 

This news of his ap- 
proaching visit filled her 
with grave misgivings, for 
his tastes were said to be 
artistic, and she feared their 
orbit might have crossed. 

“What role shall I have 
to play with him? My 
Paris life must be alto- 
gether hidden, I suppose?” 
she asked her husband 
anxiously, as they paced 
the south terrace, sunny 
and sheltered on this win- 
ter morning, and well re- 
moved from all chance of 
listeners. 

“T’ve been thinking it 
over,” he answered, ‘and 
I don’t see why you should 
not be altogether your real 
self with him. As I said 
before, the more you stick 
to the truth about your- 
self, save for the last five 
years, the simpler it all is.” 

“A large exception,” she 
said. “Then the role of 


the: "habitat - “SHE SAW THAT HIS HAND RESTED ON THE SHOULDER OF 
e habitant woman 1s NELLIE FEARON,” 


altogether dropped. Draven by George Bonawitz. 
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“That is what I wished from the first,” he agreed gravely. 

She paced on in silence, staring out over the quiet, dim winter landscape 
that stretched below, with eyes that had in them the sullen fire of one held 
in bondage. 

Suddenly she spoke. ‘What are your feelings about this cousin? Do you 
consider him a friend or an enemy?” 

He was not quick to answer her. 

“We grew up together, and were always chums. When the crash came. 
he tried, in a mild way, to help me, and came and saw me off at Liverpool. 
I have every reason to consider him a friend, and his letter is very cordiai; 
and yet—he is the heir next to me, and is in communication with those two. 
He might very well think that he, too, would have a shy at the disposable 
cash. Yes, we must both be on our guard.” 

“Oh, what a wretched entanglement it is!” she broke out. “How much 
better it would have been if you had come home alone and faced it out. 
Anything would have been better than this.” 

“Not at all,” he remarked with urbanity. “Fancy life in this cheerful 
mansion, unenlivened by your society, or by the uncertainties of warfare.” 

“That is what a pickpocket might say,” she retorted. 

“Exactly so,” he agreed. ‘I always had a strong fellow-feeling for the 
criminal classes. But I am forgetting one piece of good news for you. My 
father has the solicitor over this morning to finish up the business of the wiil 
in my favor. What do you think of that?” 

They were standing by the balustrade, facing each other, and she looked 
up at him and marked the change wrought in him since those first sea days, 
the cheerful energy replacing the old cynicism. 

“T am very glad,” she said simply. 

That afternoon, Stewart, having gone off on some business of the estate. 

Mathilde spent in her own sitting-room. As the tea-hour approached she 
sat struggling with a desire to have her tea brought to her here, instead of 
going down to the library. 
. How she hated that twilight tea-time, when a certain amount of conver- 
sation had to be got through, and she thought herself lucky if she could turn 
Mrs. Herbert on to the subject of missions, or Miss Fearon on chiffons, 
rather than have to answer questions of a personal nature. 

She started at her maid's appearance to know if she would go down to tea. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” she answered lazily, and then made a move in the 
abrupt fashion of one resisting the temptation to delay. 

Part of the house was built round a courtyard, and on the upper stories, 
corridors ran round this square. The servants had been later than usual in 
lighting up, and the corridor that she passed along was almost in darkness. 

There were lights below though, and as she glanced carelessly down, she 
looked across a near angle into the room which Stewart had taken for his 
own den. One of the candles on the writing table had apparently been 
hastily lighted, and the shade not replaced. Against the table Stewart was 
leaning, still in his riding things. His back was turned to the window so 
that she could not see his face, but she saw that his hand rested on the 
shoulder of Nellie Fearon, who stood quite close to him, her pretty, up- 
turned face wet with tears, and lit by a depth of feeling that Mathilde would 
not have supposed to be a possible outcome of her nature. She stood there 
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in the chill, dusky gallery, with her eyes fixed on the tableau framed in the 
lighted window below. So this was the reality, and the loyal comradeship 
and alliance was the pretense. 

Who that knew the whole story would say that she had aught to com- 


‘* THE LETTER WAS HASTILY FOLDED AS SHE APPROACHED.” 
Draicn by George Bonawitz. 


plain of, secure in her place and possessions; but, oh, woe for that happy 
dream that had brought the smile to her lips, but half an hour ago, by her 
fireside! Blindly, stumblingly, she found her way back to her ewn room, 
with the one instinctive idea of shelter. 

She knew it all now—knew the real cause of all the bitterness, of all the 
happiness of the last three weeks. 

Spurred by her own tormenting thoughts she sprang up from the sofa 
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where she crouched, and paced the floor, as many a jealous woman has 
paced before. And then, afraid that any further delay in joining the tea-time 
group in the library might bring her a visit from her husband, she lit a light 
and carefully inspected herself in the glass,and then with a composed, if weary 
face, went down stairs. She found Flora and Nellie sitting in the firelight. 
and with one quick glance saw that there were no traces of tears on the lat- 
ter’s face, at least none that could be seen in that uncertain light. 

She joined in their discussion of winter dresses and London tailors, and in 
her pre-occupation betrayed a knowledge of the subject which brought from 
Nellie the remark :— 

“One really would think that you had never been out of England.” 

- Her answer was ready enough. 

“It’s the easiest and cheapest way to get one’s things sent out. Most 
people do it.” 

Then Stewart came in, announcing that he had just been to look for her. 
and she asked about the incidents of his day, in quite as expansive a fashion 
as was usual with her. ; 

How well he looked in his riding things, and in what good spirits he 
seemed. She watched him exchanging some commonplace remark with 
Nellie, to whom he always talked a little more than to Flora, besides, Mr. 
Harter had come in, and, as usual, was sitting a little apart with that lady. 
deep in discussing schools and clubs. 

The old, fire-lit library formed an ordinary picture of domestic life. 

When they separated to dress for dinner, Stewart followed his wife up- 
stairs, and at the door of her sitting-room said :— 

“May I come in for a few minutes? There is plenty of time.” 

“No, there is not,’”’ she answered pleasantly, “for I promised Jeanne to trv 
on a new dress. I’ve put it off three times,” and she went in and closed the 
door. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Some hard hours for Mathilde lay between bed-time and the next morn- 
ing’s late daylight, hours when she was free to let the passion of pride and 
jealousy and bitter shame sweep over her unchecked. 

But by the time that she roused herself from a late short sleep, her resolve 
was shaped. She would play her part, and carry out her share of the bar- 
gain, and then, when the battle was won and she had done her best in it, 
she would demand her freedom—freedom to go live her own separate life. 
Let him enjoy the place and the money which he had made use of her to 
win; she would have none of it. And so, once again, as she thought, she 
was facing life with no strong arm behind her. Strange to think how un- 
consciously she had been leaning on Stewart’s strength ! 

By some coincidence, Stewart had that day for the first time gone off 
early toa meet. This made it easier to her to come forth and face the world. 

Mathilde seemed destined to come unexpectedly on Miss Fearon’s inter- 
views, for when, in the course of the morning, she went at her usual hour 
to join Sir James in the conservatory, she saw that lady seated on a low 
camp-stool beside him, and holding in her hands a letter, from which she 
had apparently been reading him extracts. 
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The letter was hastily folded as she approached, and the reader looked up 
with a slight heightening of color. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” Mathilde said coldly; but the old man 
stretched out an eager hand to hers. 

“You couldn’t disturb us, my dear. Nellie is just giving me Norman’s 
news, which is only a few hours ahead of himself.” 

Nellie looked decidedly disconcerted, as though she had not intended 
Mathilde to know whom her letter was from. 

“Oh, I often bring my morning budget to give uncle bits out of my day's 
gossip! But I must run away now, for dear Flora wants me to go down 
to the village.” and with her usual flutter Nellie was off. 

“Good little girl, good little girl,” Sir James mused. “But she wouldn't 
have done for Jem’s wife. He’d never have been proud of her, as he is of 
you, my dear.” 

“I hardly think that he is very proud of me,” was the only answer she 
could think of. 

But the old man chuckled. ‘That's all you know, my dear. Jem was 
always quiet, but you should hear him talking away to me about you. If 
when he was a boy he had only learned to talk to me frankly, as he does 
now, things might have been different!” and Sir James sighed. 

Frankly! How much frankness could there be in his talk of her to the 
father against whom her very presence was a conspiracy? As much frank- 
ness as there was in his talk to her, she supposed, and her shame at their 
duplicity burned deeper. 

How relieved she was when her father-in-law asked her to read him the 
paper, a habit which had become almost daily with them! 

It was that afternoon about tea-time that the new cousin made his ap- 
pearance. Mathilde’s first impression was one of surprise at his unlike- 
ness to her husband. Of slight build and undersized, dark, too, he was not 
at all her idea of what one of the family would look like, although on the 
pale, clean-shaven face she could trace characteristics that showed that he 
and James Stewart were cousins. 

Flora’s introduction was stiff and formal to a degree, but Norman Stewart 
put an unexpected warmth into his greeting. “Next to seeing dear old 
Jem himself,” he said, as he held her hand, “is meeting his wife and seeing 
how lucky he has been.” And a glance helped to point the compliment. 
“Old travelers learn to take glowing accounts with caution, but I can say. 
with the Queen of Sheba, ‘the half of it has not been told me.’ ”’ 

Mathilde could not but laugh and flush a bit as she withdrew her hand. 

‘Please, don’t make me shy,” she said. ‘My husband should have becn 
here to welcome you. He told me that he would be sure to be back before 
you came. Anh! here he is,” she broke off, as Stewart appeared in the door- 
way, muddy and dilapidated. The mutual greeting was quiet. 

“Hullo, Norman; got here first?” and “Glad to see vou back, Jem.” 

Mathilde, watching the long handshake, wondered how much sincerity 
it conveyed. Someone else, too, was watching it keenly, for she caught 
Miss Fearon’s strained gaze fixed on the two, in a nervous fashion. 

Then came tea and the business of handing the cups, and at least a sur- 
face air of cheeriness to those who had come in from the outside cold and 
darkness to the fireside comfort. 
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That evening, and nearly every other after it, the dinner party con- 
sisted of three couples, apparently quite content with each other, for the 
parson was invited nearly every night for the obvious reason of making 
up an even number. The local resources at Orkwell were not large, and the 
family mourning still further curtailed them. 

It had been to Mathilde’s mingled disappointment and relief that Stewart 
had made no attempt at a few quiet words before dinner, and she went 
down by herself with.a sullen resentment burning at her heart. 

In her present humor the newcomer’s talk was a welcome distraction, 
and it was a relief to make such answers to the semi-patronizing queries 
as to the voyage and such, with which he began the conversation. 

“And so you spent Christmas Day at sea? How very strong-minded 
and sensible in you!” Norman said. It was beginning to dawn upon him 
that Mathilde was not a lady whom it was wise to patronize. 

“T’m not at all sure,” she returned, “that we were either strong-minded 
or sensible. Even at sea one doesn’t seem to escape the contagious senti- 
ment of the day. Solitary confinement would be the only way to avoid 
doing or saying something that one would afterwards regret.” 

“T should think that on board ship the opportunities of getting into mis- 
chief were limited,” he suggested. 

His large experience of charming married ladies made him quick to see 
that her words were meant for her husband’s ear, and he was beginning 
to enjoy the play. 

“Oh, no; they are only concentrated.” 

Stewart looked steadily across at her. “Are you going to confess to hav- 
ing gambled away a private hoard at poker?” he asked. 

She looked back at him as steadily. ‘You must agree that I had not 
much luck in my ventures.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” he answered carelessly; and the words seemed 
to her such a taunt on the material benefits that she had taken from him, 
that a deep, painful flush burned her face. 

Norman, feeling the atmosphere too electric, interposed. “One should 
never spend Christmas in England. Paris or Nice are the only civilized 
places.” 

“Yes, Paris isn’t bad,” she answered absently, her thoughts going back 
to a red sunset on Christmas Eve over the Luxembourg gardens. 

“You know Paris?” he asked in surprise. “I thought as 

“You thought that I had never been out of the backwoods,” she 
laughed. She had recovered her self-control, and was walking warily now. 
“What should you say if you knew that I have been an art student in Paris?” 

She had now, without any doubt, attracted the attention of the whole 
table; but with a quick glance towards Stewart, she knew that he approved 
of the way in which she was playing her cards. 

While the others listened, Norman answered. “With all due deference 
to your veracity, I should say that I have seen art students in Paris, and 
that I cannot imagine you among their ranks.” 

“The poor students!’ she laughed. ‘But perhaps I had not time to ac- 
quire the griminess of the type.” 

“You certainly had not,” he agreed, with conviction. “May I ask how 
long your studies lasted?” and he looked at her keenly. 


‘“TRY NOT TO LOOK AS IF | WERE TELLING YOU ANYTHING STARTLING,” 
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“I worked there one winter,” she answered, and again she saw in her 
husband’s face that she had answered right. 

“An art student!" Norman scoffed. “You had finishing lessons for a 
winter. Was not that it?” 

“The same thing with a different name,” she agreed; and then Nellie 
broke in— 

“How naughty in you never to tell us that you were an artist! I am 
sure that you must have lovely pictures of the prairies put away some- 
where—now confess, hasn't she, Jem?” 

“Not that I know of,” he answered readily. ‘Mosquitoes in summer and 
blizzards in winter are scarcely conducive to picture-making.” 

“What a dreadful country it must be! Are you glad to get away from 
it?” Nellie lisped. 

“This is certainly an improvement on it,” she answered; and to avoid 
hearing more, Mathilde turned again to Norman. She was beginning to 
feel friendly towards this man, who looked at her so appreciatingly and 
led up so well to her conversational effects, and she was quite content to 
settle down to play bézique with him after dinner, although she saw that 
Nellie was doing her best to draw him away to the piano. 

Stewart had been called out of the room, and Miss Fearon had her 
choice between solitude and the ecclesiastical couple. The game was amus- 
ing and long, and their good-nights were gay and friendly. When the end 
of the following day had come Mathilde laughed to herself as she bethought 
how much of it had been spent in Norman Stewart's company. The 
greater part of the morning had been passed in the library over a fine col- 
lection of miniatures, which she found, with great ‘professions of surprise 
that she had not yet seen. These he made more interesting with scraps 
of family history, intermingled with a collector’s bits of out-of-the-way 
knowledge. 

“When you come over to Paris you shall see my own poor little collection. 
Nothing to equal this, but still I have one or two good things. There is 
a head of Madame de Recamier on a snuff-box lid,”’ he added tenderly. 

While they were thus occupied, both Jem Stewart and Miss Fearon made 
separate sallies into the room, but each retired on finding that their attention 
was not to be diverted. In the afternoon there was a long walk through the 
beech-woods, and although Nellie was with them, her part was distinctly 
that of a third person. 

But Mathilde was not to get through this day without an interview with 
her husband. She was skilfully intercepted in a twilight visit to Sir James. 
and followed from the room by him. How madly her heart thumped as she 
walked along the dusky passage at his side! 

There was a seat running round the recess of a window through which 
could be seen a young moon in the pale western sky, against which the tree 
branches drew a dark tracerv. 

“Do vou mind stopping here a moment?” Stewart said, motioning 
towards the seat. 

“Why? It is so cold and dismal here.” And she shivered. 

“I should be glad of a few minutes of your society, and I should not have 
thought that vou would find it cold in vour furs. But as you prefer. I can 
come to your sitting-room if you have no dress to try on.” 
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“Oh, I suppose that it is not too cold.” And she stopped. 

As there was no escape, she chose the place from which it was possible 
to beat a retreat. 

So she stood looking down on the wan winter night, and Stewart stood 
looking down at her for so long in silence that from sheer nervousness she 
was driven to speak first, and to ask :— 

“Well, what is it?” 

“I merely thought it as well to ascertain if my fellow-conspirator had any 
report to make. It is some time since I have been honored by one.” 

If her tone were impatient, his was incisive to haughtiness. The echo of 
it seemed to linger in hers as she answered :— 

“There is none that I know of. As you have heard, I have been as frank 
as possible with your cousin.” 

“Yes, that was right enough,” he agreed; then suddenly, “Do you think 
that you are playing an altogether wise game?” 

She was startled into looking up, and read only sternness in his face. 

“In what way?” she demanded. 

“In allowing Norman to monopolize so much of your society.” Then, as 
he saw a quick retort coming, “Far be it from me to dream of interfering 
with your new friendship, only are you quite sure of the object on his part 
of so much intimate conversation?” 

“Is it impossible that the object may be good-will and kindliness?” she 
flashed out. 

“Not at all,” he replied quietly; “or even admiration.” 

“And if it were admiration, what should it matter to you, so long as I 
do not fail to carry out my bargain?” 

The taunt had broken down his enforced self-control. 

“By Heaven, it is a bargain that I have had about enough of.” he said 
hoarsely ; and the words seemed to strike her as a blow. 

The voices of two approaching servants broke the spell, and, turning, 
she hurried away, never pausing until she had gained the shelter of her 
own room. 

If Mathilde had not appeared to flirt with Norman Stewart before that 
evening, she certainly did so then. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The bright frosty weather holding on, there was a sudden excitement 
of skating. The lake in the park was pronounced safe, and Stewart sent 
the tidings to the neighboring houses, as it was the largest piece of water in 
the country side. Stewart bestirred himself, ordering fires on the bank 
and refreshments there. It was the first stir of life about the place since 
the death of the eldest son, and although the widow looked patiently re- 
signed, and ostentatiously retired into seclusion, everyone else, household 
and servants, seemed relieved and pleased. 

Mathilde would have welcomed anything that brought action and kept 
thought at bay. She had not slept much at night of late, indeed had often 
paced the floor until the small hours; but if wakefulness had left dark lines 
under her eyes, they only seemed to accentuate her beauty. 

She wore a tight-fitting dress of grav velvet corduroy, edged with dark 
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fur, and admiring comments followed her movements, for she had from 
childhood been a show skater of the Montreal rink. 

Mrs. Herbert’s paraphernalia of crape and jet bristled more ostentatiously 
than usual, and it was with her most widowed smile that she turned to 
Mathilde. “I did not know that you were leaving off your mourning so 
soon.” 

Mathilde stared in rather a bewildered way. Her thoughts had flown to 
her dead father and to the autumn days of sorrow, not taking in the idea 
of either the dead child or of her husband’s brother. 

“T have not left off my mourning,” she said, rather indignantly. 

“It was I who persuaded her to get that dress. I hate to see her always 
in black.” Stewart came promptly to the rescue, although he had appar 
ently been deep in local politics with Norman. 

“Oh, if you call that mourning!” Flora responded with a pitying Senile 

But these little pin-pricks had no power over Mathilde now. The only 
bitterness was in the remembrance how Stewart had come in when she was 
looking over the tailor’s patterns, and had insisted on the choice of that one. 

The lake in its sheltered dell was a bright scene that afternoon. Several 
parties arrived in carriages, and Mathilde and Stewart had necessarily to 
play the host together, an outward bond over the inward discord. Young 
and prosperous, welcoming others to their future kingdom, many a one that 
day admired the couple and many a one envied them. 

“The exiled prince welcomed back to his own,” Norman Stewart said in 
a low voice to his cousin Nellie, as they skated about at the further end of 
the lake, watching the groups near the landing. 

Although these two skated well, and knew that they looked well on skates, 
there was none of the animation of the scene on their faces as they loitered 
there together, whirling about idly in long curves. 

“They have everything their own way. What is the good of our think- 
ing that there is something queer about her, when they both have Sir James 
under their thumb? I’m no earthly help to you, and might as well write 
to know when I can go to the Harpers.” 

“You must not leave before I do,” he said, with calm authority. “When 
you brought me here, I thought yours and Flora’s idea of some mystery 
very far-fetched ; but now I am sure that it is so.” 

“But what could it be that would matter? They must be married,” she 
interrupted pettishly. 

Scarcely heeding her, he went on. “I can guess at nothing, though sev- 
eral times during the past week I have felt as though on the point of putting 
my finger on the mystery. The one thing that I am certain of is th-t she 
never was on that ranch of his.” 

“Why?” 

“T couldn’t give any definite reason, only I am certain of it.” 

“But where did she come from, then?” 

“T think—mind you, I only think—that she is some divorcée, an English- 
woman of rank perhaps, whom he has picked up in New York or Montreal.” 

“But the missionary, and the wife and child?” 

“That’s all some mistake. The child, I am sure, never existed 

“But say it were so; how would it benefit us?” 

“Only by our bringing out some scandal that would set Sir facies against 
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them, and make him prefer to leave you and me the money. Fancy the 
wrath of the pious Flora!” 

Nellie laughed with real enjoyment, and Norman went on. 

‘My one hope lies in her betraying herself in talk. Only leave her 
to me.” 

“Well, haven’t I left her to you?” she answered with fresh pettishness. 
“You must confess that it’s rather hard on me looking on at you flirting 
with her, and at Flora’s pious spooning with that gaunt parson of hers. 
She’s going to marry him, you know!” 

“Is she? Whether she gets it or not?” 

“Oh, yes. She has plenty anyway of her own. Greedy creature! How 
she loves money!” 

There was the suppressed spite of weeks in Nellie’s tone. 

“Well, so do we, for the matter of that,” he answered carelessly. “If 
only she would take herself off now to the rectory, and we could find out 
what is really queer about these two, you and I might have a good chance 
with the old man yet.” 

“T’m afraid it’s no go,” she said despondently. 

“Come, cheer up! Well, I must go back to duty with Ja belle sauvage.” 
And they turned towards the more frequented part of the lake, where Ma- 
thilde was holding her little court. 

Flushed and animated by the cheerful stir and exercise, she swept about 
in undulating lines, or poised on one foot as her progress was arrested by 
friends. Norman paused by her now. 

“You sweep along with just the dip of a gray-winged seagull over the 
waves,” he began. 

“Bah,” with a little shudder, “I would as soon be likened to a vulture, I 
hate them so.” 

“But why? They are so beautiful,” he urged, feeling that his pretty 
speech had fallen flat. 

“The very thought of them brings a sense of desolation. I have watched 
them, whirling and clamoring, when I have been so wretched,” she ans- 
wered shortly; then with a swift recognition of the rash personality of the 
remark, she added with a laugh, “I am such a wretched sailor, you know.” 

If Norman were too keen-witted to be baffled by the remark he gave no 
sign thereof. 

“T am so sorry,” he said penitently, but what he thought was :— 

“Touched again! A sea voyage is evidently a mine to be worked. The 
mere mention of it upsets the lady’s self-control.” 

Just then Mathilde saw her husband skating up to the bank to welcome 
a group of newcomers. 

There were one or two girls and men, and surely—surely, that fair-haired 
youth was a familiar figure! Yes, it was Charlie Hudson, her adorer of 
the St. Lawrence! Now were the skies about to fall, and her public dis- 
comfiture to be sealed! Swiftly the mad impulse crossed her brain to fling 
off her skates and rush away—anywhere out of the reach of the critical 
eyes which seemed to encircle her on every side. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE PASSING OF PEG-LEG. 


By ANDY ADAms. 


N the early part of September, ‘or, the eastern overland 
express on the Denver and Rio Grande was held up and 
robbed at Texas Creek. The place is little more than a 
watering station on that line, but it was an inviting place 

. for hold-ups. 

Surrounded by the fastnesses of the front range of the 
Rockies, Peg-Leg Eldridge and his band selected this lonely station 
as best fitting for the transaction in hand. To the southwest lay the Sangre 
de Cristo range, in which the band had rendezvoused and planned this 
robbery. Farther to the southwest arose the snow-capped peaks of the 
Continental Divide, in whose silent solitude an army might have taken 
refuge and hidden. 

It was an inviting country to the robber. These mountains offered 
retreats that had never known the tread of human footsteps. _Emboldened 
by the thought that pursuit would almost be a matter of impossibility, they 
laid their plans and executed them without a single hitch. 

About ten o'clock at night, as the train slowed up as usual to take 
water, the engineer and fireman were covered by two of the robbers. The 
other two—there were only four—cut the express car from the train, and 
the engineer and fireman were ordered to decamp. The robbers ran the 
engine and express car out nearly two miles, where, by the aid of dyna- 
mite, they made short work of a through safe that the messenger could not 
open. The express company concealed the amount of money lost to the 
robbers, but smelters, who were aware of certain retorts in transit by this 
train, were not so silent. The value of these smelter products was in gold 
retorts of such a size that they could be made away with as easily as though 
they had reached the mint and been coined. 

There was scarcely any excitement among the passengers, so quickly 
was it over. While the robbery was in progress the wires from this station 
were flashing the news to headquarters. At a division of this railroad, one 
hundred and fifty-six miles distant from the scene of the robbery, lived a well- 
known United States Marshal, whose success in pursuing criminals was not 
bounded by the state in which he lived. His reputation was in a large 
measure due to the successful use of bloodhounds. Within a half hour 
from the report of the robbery to headquarters, and engine had been coupled 
to a caboose at this division where the Marshal lived. He was equally 
hasty. To gather his arms and get his dogs aboard the caboose required 
but a few moments time. Everything ready, they pulled out with a clear 
track to their destination. Heavy traffic in coal had almost ruined the 
road-bed, but engine and caboose flew over it regardless of condition. 
Half way on their destination the Marshal was joined by several officials, 
both railway and express. From there the train turned westward, up the 
valley of the Arkansas. Here was a track and an occasion that gave the 
most daring engineer license to throw the throttle wide open. 

The climax of this night’s run was through the Grand Cafion of the 
Arkansas. Into this gash in the earth's surface plunged the engineer, 
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as though it were an easy stretch of down-grade prairie. As the engine 
rounded turns, the headlight threw its rays upon serried columns of granite 
half a mile high,—columns that rear their heights in grotesque form and 
Gothic arch, polished by the waters of the ages. 

As the officials agreed, after a full discussion with the Marshal of every 
phase and possibility for capture, the hope of this night’s work and the 
punishment of this outrage, rested almost entirely on three dogs lying on the 
floor, and as the rocking of the car disturbed them, growling in their dreams. 


AND FIREMAN 
WERE COVERED 
BY TWO OF THE 
ROBBERS.” 


Drawn by 
H. €, Edwards. 


In their helplessness to cope with 
this outrage, they turned to these 
dumb animals as a welcome ally. 
Under the guidance of their master 


| they were an aid whose value he well 


understood. Their sense of 
smell was more reliable than 
+ the sense of seeing’ in man. 
- ™ You can believe the dog 

- _ when you doubt your own 
eyes. His opinion is un- 
questionably correct. 
= As the train left thiscafion 
it was but a short run to 
the scene of the depreda- 
tion. During the night 
the few people who re- 
sided at this station were 
kept busy getting together 
saddle-horses for the Mar- 
shal’s posse. This was not 
easily done, as there were few 
horses at the station, while 
the horses of the near-by 
ranches were turned 
loose in the open range 
for the night. How- 
ever, upon the arrival 
of the train, the Marshal and the 
express people found mounts 
awaiting them to carry them to the 
place of the holdup. 

After the robbers had finished 
their work during the fore part of 
the night, the train crew went out 
and brought back to the station the 
engine and express car. The en- 
eine was unhurt, except its ex- 
hausted condition; but the express 
car was badly shattered, while the 
through safe was entirely ruined 
by the successive charges of dyna- 
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mite that were used, forcing the safe to yield up her treasure. The local 
safe was unharmed, the messenger having opened it in order to save it 
from the fate of its larger and stronger brother. The train proceeded on 
its way, with the loss of a few hours time and the treasure of its express. 

Day was breaking in the east as the posse reached the scene. The 
Marshal lost no time circling about until their trail leaving was taken up. 
Even the temporary camp of the robbers was found in close proximity 
to the chosen spot. The experienced eye of the Marshal soon discovered the 
number of men, though they led several horses. It was a cool, daring act 
of Peg-Leg and three men. 

Peg-Leg Eldridge was a product of that unfortunate era succeeding the 
Civil War. During that strife the great herds of the southwest were neg- 
lected to such an extent that thousands of cattle grew to maturity without 
ear-mark or brand to identify their owner. A good mount of horses, a 
rope and a running iron in the hands of a capable man, were better than 
capital: The good old days when an active young man could brand fifteen 
calves annually—all better than yearlings—to every cow he owned are 
looked back to to this day, from cattle king to the humblest of the craft, 
in pleasant reminiscence, though they will come no more. Eldridge was of 
that time, and when conditions changed, he failed to change with them. 
This was the reason that, under the changed condition of affairs, he fre- 
quently got his brand on some other man’s calf. This resulted in his 
losing a leg from a gun shot at the hands of a man he had thus outraged. 
Worse, it branded him for all time as a cattle thief, with every man’s hand 
against him. Thus the steps that led up to this September night were 
easy, natural and gradual. 

The robbers’ trail was followed but a few miles when their course was 
well established. They were heading into the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. Several hours were lost here by the pursuing party, as they were 
compelled to await the arrival of several pack horses, so when the trail 
was taken up in earnest they were at least twelve hours behind the 
robbers. 

In the ascent of the foot-hills the dogs led the posse, six in number, a 
merry chase. As they gradually rose to higher altitudes the trail of the 
robbers was more compact and easy to follow, except for the roughness 
of the mountain slope. Frequently the trail was but a single narrow path, 
and was so distinct that the dogs were an unnecessary adjunct to the pur- 
suing party. These dogs, one of which was a veteran in the service, while 
the other two, being younger and without the practice that perfects, showed 
an exuberance of energy and ambition in following the trail. The ancestry 
of these dogs was Russian. This breed of dogs never gives mouth, thus 
warning the hunted of their approach. Man hunting is exciting sport. The 
possibility, though the trail may look hours old, that the slightest turn of 
the trail may disclose their camp, keeps at the highest tension every nerve 
of the pursuer. 

All day long the Marshal and posse climbed higher and higher on this 
rugged mountain side. Night came on as they reached the narrow plateau 
that formed the crest of the mountain, and on which they found several 
small parks. Here they made the first halt since the start in the morning. 
The necessary resting of their saddle stock was very apparent to the Mar- 
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shal, though he would gladly have pushed on. The only halt he could 
expect of the robbers was to save their own horses, and he must do the 
same. Forcing a tired horse an extra hour has left many an amateur rider 
afoot. They were possibly better mounted than he was. He realized this. 
Knowing the necessity of being well mounted, the robbers had no doubt 
splendid mounts. This was a reasonable supposition. 

Near midnight the Marshal and posse set out once more on the trail. 
He was compelled to take it afoot now, depending on his favorite dog, 
which was under leash, the posse following with the horses. The dogs 
led them several miles southward on this mountain crest. Here was 


»y PROGRESS WAS EXTREMELY SLOW.’ 
Drawn by H, C, Edwards. 
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where the dogs were valuable. The robbers had traveled in some places 
an entire mile over lava beds, not leaving as much as a trace which the eye 
could detect. Having the advantage of daylight, the robbers selected a 
rocky cliff, over which they began the descent of the western slope of this 
range. The ingenuity they displayed to throw pursuit from their 
trail marked them as artists in their calling. With the aid of dogs and the 
dampness of night, their trail was easily followed as though it were made 
in snow. 
This declivity was rough, and in places every one was compelled to dis- 
mount. Progress was extremely 
slow, and when the rising sun 
tipped the peaks of the Con- 
tinental range, before them 
lay the beautiful landscape 
where the Rio Grande in a 
hundred mountain streams 
has her fountain 
head. With only a 
few hours rest for _ 
men and animals dur- ee 
ing the day, night 
fell upon them _ be- 
fore they had reached 
the mesa at the foot- 
hills on the western 
slope. An _ hour before 
nightfall they had come 
upon the first camp or halt 
of the robbers. They had 
evidently spent but a short 
time here, there being no indi- 
cation that they had slept. 
The Marshal and party 
pushed forward during the night, 
the country being more favorable. 


When morning came they had covered 

many a mile, and it was believed they had 
made time, as the trail seemed fresher. 
There were several ranches along the main 


stream in the valley, which the robbers had 
avoided with well-studied secrecy, showing they 
had passed through in the day time. There = ‘tne FELLOW THREW DOWN 
are several lines of railroad running through HIS. WEAPON ANU TLEADED 

. . FOR HIS LIFE. 
this valley section. These they crossed at 

. 4 . 5 : Drawn by H. C. Edwards. 
points between stations, where observation 
would be almost impossible either by day or night. Inquiries at 
ranches failed on account of the lack of all accurate means of description. 
The posse was maintaining a due southwest course that was carrying 
them into the fastnesses of the main range of the western continent. 
Another full day of almost constant advance and the trail had entered 
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the undulating hills forming the approach of this second range of moun- 
tains. Physicai exertion was beginning to tell on the animals, and they 
were compelled to make frequent halts in the ascent of this range. 

The tire was showing in the two younger dogs. Their feet had been cut 
in several places in crossing the first range of mountains. During the 
past nights in the valley, though their master was keeping a sharp lookout, 
they encountered several places where sand-burrs were plentiful. These 
burrs in the tender inner part of a dog’s foot if not removed at once, soon 
lame it. Numerous times had the poor creatures laid down licking their paws 
in anguish. On examination the previous night, their feet were found to be 
webbed with the burr. Now, on climbing this second mountain, they 
began to show the lameness which their master so much feared, until it 
was almost impossible to make them take interest in the trail. The old 
dog, however, showed nothing the worse for his work. 

On reaching the first small park near the summit of this range the pur- 
suers were so exhausted that they lay down and took their first sleep, hav- 
ing been over three days and a half on the trail. The Marshal himself 
slept several hours, but he was the last to go to sleep and the first to awake. 
Before going to sleep, and on arising, he was particular to bathe the dogs’ 
feet. The nearest approach to a liniment that he possessed was a lubri- 
cating tube for guns, which he fortunately had with him. This afforded 
relief. 

It was daybreak when the pursuers took up the trail. The plateau on 
the crest of this range was in places several miles wide, having a luxuriant 
growth of grass upon it. The course of the robbers continued to the south- 
west. They kept this plateau for several miles, and before descending the 
western slope of this range an abandoned camp was found, where they 
had evidently made their first camp of any rest. Evidences of where the 
horses had been picketed for hours and where both men and horses had 
slept were evident. The trail where it left this deserted camp was in no 
wise encouraging to the Marshal, as it looked at least thirty-six hours old. 
As the pursuers began the descent they could see the outline of the San 
Juan to the west. It was a trial of incessant toil down the mountain slope, 
wearisome alike to man and beast. Near the foot-hill of this mountain 
they were rewarded by finding a horse which the robbers had abandoned 
on account of an accident. | He was an extremely fine horse, but so lame 
in the shoulders, apparently owing to a fall, that it was impossible to 
move him. The trail of these robbers kept in the foot-hills, finally doub- 
ling back an almost due east course. Now and then ranches were visi- 
ble out of the mesa, but in all instances were carefully avoided by the 
pursued. 

Spending a night in these hills, the posse prepared to make an early start. 
Here, however, they met their first serious trouble. Both of the younger 
dogs had feet so badly swollen that it was impossible to make them take 
any interest in the trail. After doing everything possible for them, their 
owner sent them to a ranch which was in sight several miles below in the 
valley. Several hours were lost to the party by this incident, though they 
were in no wise deterred in following the trail, still having the veteran 
dog. Late that afternoon they met a pastore, who gave them a descrip- 
tion of the robbers. 
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“Yesterday morning,” said the shepherd, ‘‘shortly after daybreak, four 
men rode into my camp and asked for breakfast. I gave them coffee, 
but having no meat in my camp, they tried to buy a lamb, which I have no 
right to sell. After drinking the coffee they tendered me money, which | 
refused. On leaving, one of their number rode into my flock and killed a 
kid. Taking it with him, he rode away with the others.” 

A good description of the robbers was secured from this simple shep- 
herd. A full description of men, horses, colors, condition of pack stock 
was secured. The next day nothing of importance developed, and the 
posse hugged the shelter of the hills skirting the mountain range, crossing 
into New Mexico. It was late that night when they went into camp on 
the trail. They had pushed forward with all energy, hoping to lessen the 
intervening distance between them. The following morning on awaken- 
ing, to the surprise and mortification of everybody, the old dog was unable 
to stand on his feet. While this was felt to be a serious drawback, it did not 
necessarily check the chase. 

In bringing to bay over thirty criminals, one of whom paid the penalty 
of his crime on the gallows, master and dog had heretofore been an invinci- 
ble team. Tenderly as a mother would lift a sick child, the Marshal 
gathered him in his arms and lifted him to one of the posse on his horse. 
To the members of the party it was a touching scene. When they remem- 
bered him but a few months before pursuing a criminal on horseback with 
drawn knife and pressing him so fiercely that the fellow threw down his own 
weapon and pleaded for his life, it seemed strange to see tears in his eyes 
as he lifted this dumb comrade of other victories to a horse. With an 
earnest oath he brushed this incident away by assuring his posse that unless 
the earth opened and swallowed up the robbers they could not escape. 

A few hours after taking up the trail a ranch was sighted and the dog 
was left, the instructions of the Good Samaritan being repeated. At this 
same ranch they succeeded in buying two fresh horses, which proved a 
valuable addition to their mounts. 

Now it became a hunt of man by man. To an experienced trailer like 
the Marshal there was little difficulty in keeping the trail. That the robbers 
kept to the outlying country was an advantage. Yet the former traveled 
both night and day, while pursuit must of necessity be by day only. 
With the fresh horses secured, they covered a stretch of country hardly 
credible. 

During the day they found a place where the robbers had camped for at 
least a full day. A trail, made by two horses, had left this camp, and re- 
turned. The Marshal followed it to rather a pretentious Mexican rancho, 
where there was a small store kept. Here a second description of the two 
men was secured, though neither one was Peg-Leg. He was so indelibly 
marked that he was crafty enough to keep out of sight of so public place 
as a store. These two had tried, unsuccessfully, to buy horses at this 
rancho. 

The next morning the representative of the express company left the 
posse to report progress. He was enabled to give such an exact descrip- 
tion of the robbers that the company, through their detective system, were 
not long in locating the leader. The Marshal and posse pushed on with 
the same unremitting energy. The trail was now almost due east. The 
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population of the country was principally 
Mexican, and even Mexicans the robbers 
avoided as much as possible. They had, 
however, bought horses at _ several 
ranches, and were always liberal with 
money, but very exacting in regard to the 
quality of horseflesh they purchased ; the 
best was none too good for them. They 
passed north of old Santa 
Fé town, and at a station 
on this same line of rail- 
way, they entered it late 
at night, and were liberal 
patrons of the gaming 
tables that the town tole- 
rated. The next morn- 
ing they had disappeared. 
At no time did the pur- 
suers come within two 
days of them. This was 
owing to the fact - that 
they traveled by night as 
well as day. At this lat- 
ter point messages were 
exchanged with the ex- 
press company with very 
little loss of time. The 
Marshal had asked that 
certain points on the railway 
be watched in the hope oi « 
capture while crossing the 
country, but the effort was 
barren of results. In following 
the trail they had recrossed the 
continuance of the first range of 


mountains which they had crossed ee 
to the west ten days before, or the Se 
morning after the robbery, three ‘ae 


hundred miles southward. There 

was nothing difficult in the passing Of +4 srranGEK PUT A SIX-SHOOTER TO A VERY 
this range of mountains, and now be- INTERESTED SPECTATOR’S EAR,”” 
fore them stretched the almost endless Drawn by H. C. Edwards. 

prarie to the eastward. Here the Marshal seriously felt the loss of 
his dogs. This was a country that they could be used in to good 
advantage. It would then be a question of endurance of men and 
horses. As it was, he could only work by day. Two lines of railway were 
yet to be crossed, if the band held its course. The same tactics were re- 
sorted to as formerly, yet this vigilance and precaution availed nothing, as 
Peg-Leg crossed it carefully between two of the watched places. Owing to 
his occupation, he knew the country better by night than day. 
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The Marshal was met by the officials of the express company on one of 
these lines of railroad. The exhaustive amount of information that they 
had been able to collect regarding this interesting man with the wooden 
leg was astonishing. From out of the abundance of data there were a few 
items that were of interest to this officer. Several of Eldridge’s haunts when 
not actively engaged in his profession were located. In one of these haunts 
was a woman, and toward this one he was heading, though it was many 
a weary mile distant. 

At the Marshal’s request the express people had brought bloodhounds 
with them. The dogs proved worthless, and the second day were aban- 
doned. When the trail crossed the Gulf Railway the robbers were three 
days ahead. The posse had now been fourteen days on the trail. The 
Marshal followed them one day farther, himself alone, leaving his tired 
_ companions at a station near the line of the Pan-Handle of Texas. This 
extra day’s ride was to satisfy himself that the robbers were making for 
one of their haunts. They kept, as he expected, down between the two 
Canadians. 

After following the trail until he was thoroughly satisfied of their desti- 
nation, the Marshal retraced his steps and rejoined his posse. The first train 
carried him and the posse back to the headquarters of the express company. 

Two weeks later, at a country store in the Chickesaw Nation, there was 
a horse race of considerable importance. The country side were gathered 
to witness it. The owners of the horses had made large wagers on the 
race. Outsiders wagered money and live stock to a large amount. There 
were a number of strangers present, which was nothing unusual. As the 
race was being run and every eye was centered on the outcome, a stranger 
present put a six-shooter to a very interested spectator’s ear, and informed 
him that he was a prisoner. Another stranger did the same thing to 
another spectator. They also snapped handcuffs on both of them. One 
of these ‘spectators had a peg-leg. They were escorted to a waiting rig, 
and before they alighted from it were on the railroad forty miles distant. 
One of these strangers was a United States Marshal, who for the past month 
had been very anxious to meet these same gentlemen. 

Once safe from rescue of friends of these robbers, the Marshal regaled 
his guests with the story of the chase, which had now terminated. He was 
even able to give Eldridge a good part of his past history. But when he 
attempted to draw him out as to the whereabouts of the other two, Peg 
was very innocent of anything. They were never captured, having sepa- 
rated before reaching this haunt of Mr. Eldridge. 

Eldridge was tried and convicted of train robbery in a Federal Court 
in Colorado. He went over the road for a term of years, far beyond the 
lease of his natural life. He, with the companion captured at the same time, 
was taken by an officer of this court to Detroit for confinement. When 
within an hour’s ride of the prison—his living grave—he raised his ironed 
hands, and twisting from a blue flannel shirt which he wore, a large pearl 
button, said to the officer in charge :— 

“Will you please take this button back and give it, with my compliments, 
to that human bloodhound, and say to him that I’m sorry that I didn’t 
anticipate meeting him. If I had, it would,have saved you this trip with 
me. He might have got me, but I wouldn’t have needed a trial when he did.” 


FEBRUARY. 


BRUARY—bush, the violets, 
Stirring in their dreams! 
And a something like to beart-beats 
In the death-white streams! 


Fleecy clouds in nearest heaven 
Secrets in the air, 

Whispers in the sunny tree-tops, 
Propbecy or prayer. 


Something waking in the buman 
Seemeth part of this ; 

Like the sudden thrill in answer 
To a lover's kiss. 


Uninterpreted, the kinship 
’Twixt the quickening clod 

And the dust that shrines the spirit 
Stamped with seal of God! 


E. C. Tompkins. 
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HE nineteenth century 
T has been called “the age 
of electricity.” The ap- 
pellation is by no means a misnomer, for, 
although many inventions have been per- 
fected within the past hundred years, in 
no other field except that of electricity has 
a complete branch of human knowledge, 
art and industry been discovered, devel- 
oped and utilized in the thousand differ- 
, ent ways in which electricity is now em- 
lin ployed. So, too, the designation of the 
, United States as ‘the land of electricity” 
is altogether fitting, for while this country has by no means enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly in the application of electricity to industrial use, the majority of the 
important inventions in this field stand to the credit of Americans, and the 
roll of great American electricians, from Morse to Edison, is a long one. 
Electricity is more widely and more generally used in this country than in 
any other, and the field of its usefulness is being more rapidly expanded 
here than anywhere else. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 


It is peculiarly appropriate therefore that the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the dawning of the twentieth should be marked by a great ex- 
position of all that has been accomplished in the past in the domain of elec- 
trical science and of those marvels of recent discovery and invention which 
will be the commonplace of a generation hence. It was inevitable from the 
time when the Exposition was decided upon that its chief feature neces- 
sarily would be its electrical displays, for the simple reason that America’s 
greatest industrial triumphs for the past sixty years have been in the finding 
of new uses for electricity. The managers of the Exposition have wisely 
decided to follow the logical course thus pointed out and to make the appli- 
cations of electricity the central feature of their great Fair. 

There is another reason why the Exposition is to be naturally, and in- 
deed inevitably, a great tribute to the wonders of electrical achievement. 
This is its proximity to Niagara Falls, which represents the newest and 
most important phase of electrical development. In the popular mind and 
imagination Niagara stands today, not only as the mightiest manifestation 
of natural power, but as the most remarkable example of power applied 
through human ingenuity to human ends. When the builder of the giant 
five thousand horse-power dynamos which convert Niagara’s strength into 
electric power threw back the lever which started the first of them to re- 
volving, in March, 1893, he set in motion a force which is already revo- 
lutionizing the industrial world, and which is destined to lead up to the 
greatest inventions of the coming century. 

We are tolerably familiar with the use of electricity in many of its forms. 
It enters largely into our daily life in the telegraph and telephone, in driv- 
ing our street-cars and lighting our rooms and ringing our door-bells; but 
in spite of the fact that we are brought so constantly into daily contact with 
it, those of us who are not directly in its service are densely unfamiliar with 
even the simplest forms of electrical mechanism. We converse through 
the telephone, but we do not know what is going on in the telephone while 
we are talking. We ride on trolley cars, but we do not know how it is that 
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the electric current makes the trolley car go. We turn the little key by 
which our rooms are flooded with light without ever knowing how the 
transformation from an invisible current to brilliant illumination is effected. 


THE MODEL IN THE ARCHITEC1'S 

STUDIO. 
of currents. Provision will 
be made for illustrating the 
more common and generally 
interesting uses of electricity 
as well as the intricately 
complex forms of mechan- 
ism for its. utilization. The 
historical and the ordinary 
will receive a large share of 
attention. The earlier and 
simpler means of controlling 
and directing electrical en- 
ergy will be presented as 


Taking these facts into consid- 
eration, the managers of the elec- 
trical section of 
the Pan-American 
Exposition have 
decided to provide 
an exhibition that 
shall be popular as 
well as technical. The 
electricity building 
will not be given up 
exclusively to  pre- 
senting the most up- 
to-date types of me- 
chanism for the gen- 
eration or application 
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THE ELECTRICAL TOWER, 375 FEET IN HEIGHT. 


well as the most recent and remarkable forms of its application. Such ex- 
amples as Morse’s first rude transmitter and Edison’s “Jumbo” dynamo will 
be reproduced side by side with the multiplex system of telegraphic trans- 
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mission and the gigantic and marvelously perfect dynamos in use at Niagara 
today. The whole display will be laid out on so elaborate a scale and with 
such careful thought for the unprofessional observer that it will provide a 
liberal education in the practical side of electrical work for the intelligent 
visitor of moderate attainments. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 


It is exactly a hundred years since Volta made his demonstration of cur- 
rent electricity before the scientific world. The Buffalo Exposition, there- 
fore, will possess additional interest as representing a century’s advance in 
electrical investigation and invention. Practically, however, the period 
which it will cover will be much less than this. The-early investigation of 
the subject was of necessity academic in its nature. It was necessary to 
discover the properties of the unknown force before these properties could 
be taken advantage of for material use. The practical application of elec- 
tricity to industrial purposes dates from Morse’s invention of the magnetic 
telegraph, first put into practical working order only sixty-six years ago. 

It would be an intensely instructive addition to the exhibits which the 
managers of the Pan-American Exposition are preparing if they could re- 
produce the scene which marked the first transmission of an intelligible 
message over electric wires in this country. The event took place in 1837, 


THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


in a small room overlooking Washington Square, in New York City. 
Morse had invited a few friends to witness the experiment, and in their 
presence he transmitted a few signals from one to the other of the two 
crude transmitting and receiving machines that he had constructed, on wires 
strung about the room. All who witnessed the test agreed that the inven- 
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tion suggested marvelous possibilities, but the most practical among them 
declared that it was doubtful whether messages could ever be sent in this 
manner for a greater distance than eight or ten miles. Morse, however, 
declared with enthusiasm :— 

“Tf I can make it work for eight or ten miles, I can go around the world.” 

What would be the thoughts of the members of that group, separated 
from us by less than the span of a single life, if they could see messages 
being sent not only around the world, but in opposite directions over a single 
wire; if they could watch automatic transmission achieving a record of a 
thousand words a minute, or could send a message from the floor of the 
Produce Exchange in New York to Chicago and receive an answer 
within forty-five seconds, as has been done many and many a time? 

The other epoch-making ad- 
vances in the application of 
electricity offer possibilities no 
less romantic. The story of 
the ocean cable, from the time 
when it conducted the first 
message from Europe to Am- 
erica, in 1858, down to the 
present, when it is possible to 
announce the result of an in- 
ternational yacht race in Lon- 
don within a minute and a half 
of the time when the winning 
boat crosses the finish line off 
Sandy Hook, is a record of 
many improvements in deep- 
sea insulation and in transmit- 
ting and recording instruments, 
of which the average person 
knows nothing, but which, dis- 
played as they will be in under- 
standable form, are intensely 
interesting. 

In cabling, as in land tel- : 
egraphy, too, it will be pos- ‘TowERs OF THE MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
sible to stand on the edge BUILDING: 
of the future and to catch a glimpse of methods of electrical communi- 
cation which, although not yet perfected, may be in daily use before the 
matured among us shall have been crowned with the silver of years. The 
experiments of Professor Pupin, of Columbia University, made public last 
year, prove that submarine telephony is feasible, and the mechanism by 
which conversation across seas may be conducted will form one of the ex- 
hibits most suggestive to the imaginations of exposition visitors. 

So much that is of interest is presented by the older means of applying 
electricity, which have become familiar through comparatively long and 
now almost universal use. But the past twenty years have been the real 
wonder-age in electricity. The incandescent lamp was perfected by Edison 
in the early eighties; the first commercial street railway was set in opera- 
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tion in 1887; the electric automobile, independently propelled, is a phe- 
nomenon of the past few years; the x-ray apparatus, by which, through the 
use of electricity, Professor Roentgen succeeded in passing rays of light 
through bodies which we have 
ordinarily regarded as opaque, 
has developed manifold uses 
within the five years since its 


A corner of the Electricity Building now in pro. 
cess of construction. 


discovery. All these and the many other 
forms of utilizing electricity that have be- 
come general since the time when most of us went to school will have ade- 
quate representation within the limits of the Exposition. 

There is another phase of the employment of electricity which has devel- 
oped so recently and so quietly that it has remained almost unknown to all 
except those whom professional work or business interests have caused to 
become familiar with it. This is its application to great manufacturing 
businesses and in originating new trades. This feature of electrical devel- 
opment will have what may be called its first public presentation at the Pan- 
American Exposition. In fact, this whole field for the employment of 
electric current has been opened since the time of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. It has been to a great extent a result of the vast power develop- 
ment at Niagara. It is fortunate, therefore, that Niagara is so near to the 
scene of the Exposition that its industries will serve as a complement or ad- 
junct to the electrical section of the Fair, and in this respect the manu- 
facturing section of the Falls city will be almost as attractive as the Exposi- 
tion itself for those who are particularly interested in the application of 
electricity to different lines of manufacture. 

At the Exposition the products of the Niagara manufacturing plants and 
some of the processes employed there will be shown. New substances 
made possible by the employment of current in great quantities, and of 
which, it is safe to say, three-fourths of the Exposition visitors will never 
have heard at all, as well as some familiar substances produced in new ways, 
will be on exhibition. These will satisfy ordinary interest, while the pro- 
fessional electrician will be able to supplement the information to be gained 
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here by visits to the Niagara industrial city, only half an hour’s ride distant, 
where he may see in actual working form the industries which have made 
this the wonder city of the western continent. 

Here are to be seen furnaces glowing with the fiercest heat developed in 
industrial processes anywhere in the world, temperatures of seven thousand 
degrees and even higher being regularly attained in the course of some phases 
of the work. Here clay is melted to form aluminum; 
lime and carbon are joined in calcium carbide, which, 
by immersion in water, produces acetylene, the new 
illuminant; graphite is produced artificially, and pure 
phosphates and phosphorus are manufactured. Here 
such simple things as white sand, coke, sawdust and 
salt are fused in the terrific heat of the electrical fur- 
naces into a combination of carbon and silica, which 
exists nowhere in nature and to which the name of 
carborundum has been given. Here even diamonds as 
hard as those from the distant fields of South Africa 
have been manufactured, and the wonders of Nature’s 
great workshop have been rivaled by man, working HENRY RUSTIN, 
hand in hand with the great cataract. And not  Chiefofthe Mechanical Bureau, 
the least interesting of all these is the source and fountain-head of them 
all—the great power-house, in the dynamo-room of which the falling col- 
umns of Niagara’s water, diverted from the main stream of the river, are 
constantly being turned into 50,000 horse-power of electrical energy through 
the medium of some of the greatest dynamos ever built. 

It must not be supposed, however, that.the visitor to the Pan-American 
Exposition will be required to make this trip or indeed to go outside the 
Exposition grounds to see the manifestation of Niagara’s power. One of 
the most interesting displays housed within the electricity building will be 
that in which the visitor may view the operation by which a portion of the 
potential energy of the great river rolling past him 
less than a mile distant is returned from the Niagara 
Power Company’s plant in the form of electricity, 
carried into the electricity building on conducting 
wires, and there changed from its high power to a 
low voltage by a great “step-down” transformer for 
distribution about the grounds. Niagara will il- 
luminate the Exposition, and the whole process by 
which its power is converted into light will form a 
part of the exhibits, so that the visitor may see, be- 
neath his very eyes, the great river reproducing its 
own hues of red and green and yellow in the courts 

GEORGE F. SEVER. and fountains and on the walls of the buildings. 
Superintendent of Electrical Exhibits. Tt is of course impossible even to catalogue the 
multiform of uses of electricity which will be illustrated within the precincts 
of the Exposition. The farmer will be able to see how it may be applied to 
the propagation of his crops; the housewife can observe its usefulness in 
heating her flat-irons; the banker will have a demonstration of its efficiency 
in guarding his strong boxes from burglars. In one way or another, elec- 
tricity touches and interests every one, no matter what his status or calling. 
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For the housing of these displays the managers of the Pan-American 
Exposition are providing a splendid building, with inside dimensions of 
150 by 500 feet, which will provide 75,000 square feet of exhibition space. 
The building occupies a central point in the Exposition grounds, and is 
designed, like the other structures of the Fair, in the style of the Spanish 
Renaissance. Its high-arched entrance between tall towers, its colonnades 
and broad overhanging eaves, and most of all its brilliant mural coloring, 
will give it an appearance of lightness and beauty in keeping with the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted. To supply the electricity needed for use as 
power in different parts of the Exposition a station located upon the grounds 
will develop 4,000 horse-power. The current obtained from Niagara’s water, 
therefore, will be employed wholly in flooding the courts and squares with 
illumination, in turning the fountains into “waters of light.” More than 
200,000 incandescent lamps will be used for these purposes, in addition to 
the arc lamps lighting the interiors of the buildings. 

The centerpiece of the Exposition is the Electrical Tower. The lower 
portion is built upon the arc of a circle, with colonnades extending in either 
direction in the form of a semi-circle. These colonnades are seventy-five 
feet high, and above them the main body of the tower rises in three dimin- 
ishing sections to a height of three hundred feet greater. The summit of this 
tower is surmounted by a superb figure in hammered brass typifying Light. 

Rows of incandescent lamps will 
outline every feature of the tower, 
forty thousand of them being em- 
ployed for this purpose in addition 
to those re- 
quired for 
lighting the 
interior. In 
passing, it 
is worthy of 
mention 


fransforming station where Niagara power is re- 
¥ duced from the high voltage at which it is trans- 
=) mitted to a low voltage for power use. 


Power-house at Niagara Falls. that two hundred and fifty tons of 
insulated copper will be required for the wiring of the tower and that four 
hundred miles of wire will be used. 

At the base of the tower, within the segment of its curving wings, will 
be a magnificent cascade. The thousands of gallons of water tumbling 
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down from ledge to ledge will be illuminated by powerful lamps, and the 
solid panel of brilliantly lighted, vari-colored spray will very appropriately 
form the chief aquatic feature of “the Rainbow City.” 

This cascade, with the blazing electric tower for its background, will be 
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Machinery and Transportation Building from the southeast. The lake in the foreground is part 
of the water of the Court of Fountains. « 


at the head of the Court of Fountains, a long expanse of water, in which 
every brilliant effect that can be produced by the combination of water and 
electricity will be displayed. It will contain “mirror lakes” illuminated by 
hidden lights, fountains spurting brilliant sprays in particular designs, lily 
ponds in which the flowers supported by the floating pads will be carefully- 
screened electric lamps, and a broad lake, which, illuminated from below 
will seem a bubbling mass of golden fluid. Some idea of the extensive scale 
upon which the aquatic features of the Exposition are planned may be gained 
from the fact that the pumps that are to circulate the water for the lakes and 
fountains are to have a capacity of 250,000 gallons per minute. 

At night, with the illuminated fountains at full play, the lakes glistening 
and sparkling with their invisible lights, the various buildings outlined by 
the 200,000 incandescent lamps which are to be employed for this purpose, 
and the electric tower overtopping all with its dazzling effulgence, the scene 
revealed will be an electric fairyland. The most beautiful effect of all will 
be in the transition from the natural to the artificial day. When dusk 
has fallen, the current will be turned on gradually, so that the lights, 
beginning with a faint glow, will increase gradually to their full bril- 
liancy. The process will occupy about fifty seconds, and will involve the 
wasting of a large amount of current, but it will produce a beautiful natural 
effect never before achieved in large applications of electricity for illumina- 
tion. Thus, in its very newest achievement, the Pan-American Exhibition 
will be a triumph for electricity, which long since conquered night, but 
now for the first time succeeds in that greater feat—the counterfeit of dawn. 


Pa 


GRANSIR’S CHARGE. 
A STORY OF BURGOYNE’S MARCH. 


By Nancy Haz ipp. 


, ey 

5 >I. always told us about it upon Washington’s birthday. 
<tF> ~=You would find the tale worth listening to if I could 
tell it as he did. Gransir was none of your big men, 
but so straight and up-headed until he died at ninety 
odd, you always thought of him as tall. 

No, he was not a regular soldier, what you would 
call a Continental, going up and down country, as 
Providence and George Washington had the mind 
to send him. But he had his full share of the fight- 
ing for all that, and always said he was lucky—the fighting came to him so 
handy, here in his own hill country. His father, you see, had left one of the 
Irish grazing counties, and, when he got to America, drifted up the Hudson 
valley, on beyond Albany. There he set about raising cattle and children, 
with no thought, good man, that mad old King George and his ministers 
would send that poor General Burgoyne to get trapped at Saratoga, which 
lies what was in those days but a good long step from the homestead. 

Being Irish, Gransir loved his joke to the last. That was what made 
him often say before the neighbors and the minister, as grave as a judge 
while he spoke, that whenever he thought back over the good fighting days, 
he felt like drinking King George’s health. The minister and the neighbors 
came from up Massachusetts way. No doubt they were the salt of the 
earth; but did you ever notice it, neither grass nor good humor grows well 
with too much salt at the roots? 

Gransir’s father was Major McMurrough, if you please, a fighter in the 
French and Indian wars. No doubt he would have gone straight to the 
army under Washington, but that he died the very week he got the news 
of Lexington. His three eldest sons did go—fine, tall, strapping lads, who 
stayed on, and on, till the great day of Yorktown. They left only Gransir 
at home with the mother and the four sisters, who were beauties all, with 
Irish bloom in their cheeks and Irish gray eyes, “put in wid the dhirty 
finger,” as the saying is. The mother of them was every bit as good a 
patriot, and nearly as good a man, as her husband had been. She saw her 
lads march away without so much as a wet eyelid, then set to work to keep 
the place shipshape against their coming home. 

Two daughters were married, and well away in homes of their own. The 
other two, with Gransir, who was just turned fourteen, and Black Peter, the 
African slave, were all the help she could count on. But she was of the sort 
that does not know how to be afraid. Mighty well that she was. Never was 
a country worse rent and torn than this valley back in those troublous days. 
At least half the folk were staunch Tories, and half the Tories, the fire-spit- 
ting, ravaging sort. Over against them were such as the Grahams, next 
neighbors to the McMurroughs, king’s men by honest conviction, but readv 
to shield their patriot friends rather than to prey on them. , 

What made matters worse was the trading post ten miles further up to- 


‘«* NEVER !’ GEORGE CRIED, GRIPPING AILEEN FAST.” 
Draicn by Walter Russell. 
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ward the lakes. Cross, the storekeeper, was an Englishman, a sort of factor 
for the famous Sir William Johnson, the blackest Tory and best fighter in 
all the loyalist crew. Sir William had married Molly Brant, the Mohawk 
beauty, sister to the fighting Brant, whose Indian name was Thayendanegea. 
The history books tell you all about him; but that is neither here nor there. 
Storekeeper Cross as much belonged to Sir William as any of his black 
slaves, and even more than his assigned white ones. They had some wish for 
freedom; he gloried in doing what he thought Sir William's pleasure. 

Therefore he spent his leisure in cursing rebels, especially George Wash- 
ington and the Continental Congress. But nobody minded that; the ill 
thing was the riff-raff—Indians, half-breeds, and low fellows generally, which 
he held always in beck and call. For the most part the riff-raff pretended 
to hunt and trap, but whether or not they brought peltry to the post they could 
depend upon getting strong waters, powder and ball. Consequently, Cross 
was none too welcome even in Tory houses. Widow McMurrough could 
not abide him ; but what must he do but fall madly in love with her youngest 
girl, Aileen, two years older than Gransir. Aileen, however, would not look 
at him, much less listen ; not so much because he was a Tory as a blackguard 
out and out. Then, to make matters worse, she gave her promise, with her 
mother’s full consent, to young George Graham, who was not only a Tory. 
but a namesake of the mad old king. 

When the good General Schuyler, who was a friend to the McMurroughs, 
as indeed he was to every soul in the valley worth befriending, heard of the 
plighting he shook his head sorrowfully. Cross had appealed to him for 
help, well knowing whatever he said was gospel with the McMurroughs. 
The General, though well-minded to wring his neck, had answered him 
civilly. He knew the man’s madness no less than his badness, and did not 
wish to anger him needlessly against a flock of womankind, with only a lad 
to fend for them. In fact he had soothered down the Englishman, bidding 
him wait for peace, and the girl coming fully to know her own mind. It 
was showing she knew it with a vengeance, thus to choose the likeliest Tory 
lad round about. Cross was bound to hear of it. Then, thought 
Schuyler, he would be neither to hold nor to bind, and it lay with him then, 
if he chose, to make the McMurroughs all the trouble in the world. 

Storekeeper Cross amazed everybody by taking the news quite calmly. 
It was the fortune of war—and love, he said, shaking George Graham’s 
hand heartily; since he could not have Aileen himself he was consoled to 
know she was not for any pestilent rebel. Indeed, he made such fair 
weather of it, he took in young George completely. The upshot was, that 
when in the late spring of ’77, Cross recruited a company for the king’s 
service, Master George was a sergeant in it, and proud of his rank, if the 
men below him were, for the most part, the very worst of the riff-raff. 

Aileen cried to see him in uniform, but her mother shut her up sharply. 
“I want men for my sons-in-law,” she said. “A man ought always to fight 
and die for the right as he sees it.” But the very next day she melted down 
her finest pewter—plates, spoons, tankards and all—ran the metal into bul- 
lets, and sent off Gransir with the bag of them to General Schuyler, with her 
duty and her prayers. It was only a day’s ride. The army lay northward, 
in watch for Burgoyne, with his Hessians and red-coats. Gates, the brag- 
gart blunder-head, had not yet come to muddle things—Gransir always 
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‘* YES, IT WAS GRANSIR ON GINGER,” 
Drawn by Walter Russell, 
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swore but for Schuyler and Arnold, Burgoyne would have marched through 
to Albany in holiday array. ; 

“Tell your mother we cannot fail—with God and women like her to help 
us.” That was the word General Schuyler sent back. Then, under his 
breath, he added in Gransir’s ear: ‘‘Tell her also to look well to her 
daughters—and her beeves.’”. And then Gransir spoke up to him, as bold as 
you please: “Let her but look after the daughters, I'll answer for the 
steers.’ The General smiled and slapped him on the shoulder. “All you 
lack of a man is the inches,” he said. I told-you Gransir was never tall. 
At seventeen he looked hardly fifteen, though he was wiry as an Indian 
and light-footed as a cat. 

His mother heard the message with downcast eyes, and sighed as she 
listened. She had reason to be sorrowful. All was uproar—men and boys 
going out to fight, some in regular companies, more in little squads, each 
picking its own ground. Every wind blew news, and the most part did 
nothing but run about to tell or to hear it. Widow McMurrough kept at 
home, looking well to everything outdoors and in. Wheels sang, cards 
burred, looms creaked and cranked from morning cock-crow until two 
rounds of dips burned out at night. Dips? They were dipped candles— 
rush-wicks drawn through melted tallow and beeswax many times, and 
cooled between the dippings. 

When Tory folk of any sort, especially the worser, came about and 
wondered at so much spinning and weaving, Widow McMurrough said she 
had daughters to portion—neither of them should go bare and empty-handed 
into a husband's house. Notwithstanding, the piles of homespun, wool. 
linen and tow, already in her chests, did not grow for all the work. Black 
Peter knew every bar and bend and riffle in the river. He could take a 
loaded dug-out to Albany and back almost before he was missed. Her own 
sons were with Washington, ever so .much further south; but to the Widow 
McMurrough’s mind that was all the more reason she should clothe naked 
soldiers nearer at hand. 

No need to go over all the fighting; you can read all you please of Fort 
Edward, Fort Stanwix, Bemis Heights. "Twas round about the Heights 
on the very edge of the battle Gransir made the charge I’m so long in com- 
ing to. The McMurrough place, as you see, is but a little way off the battle- 
field, and the McMurrough cattle had long pastured in the wild meadows at 
foot of the Heights. It was Gransir’s work to herd them in between plow- 
ing times. They were still a fine lot, though many had been sent to the 
army. Gransir knew every beast of them—hair, hoof and horn. They 
knew him as well—well enough to answer his calls, coming in a walk to one 
cry, in a lumbering trot to another, and as hard as ever they could leg it 
when they heard a third. Gransir was born with a head on his shoulders: 
his mother always said he was her own son. Cattle-lifting began nearly as 
soon as the fighting, so it seemed to him well to train them thus to run for 
their hides. Events had proved him right more than once, as when he 
called them to safe hiding in the bog while Captain Cross’s troopers rode 
hunting them. or when twenty of the sleekest steers, in charge of a forag- 
ing squad broke away and tore down a steep too sharp for man or horse at 
sound of a long cry, like the hoot-owl’s noise, only shriller and fuller. 

It was natural Gransir should have mastery over dumb beasts; he was 
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born on Christmas day, and with a caul besides. Never was horse or dog 
or bull so wild he could not make friends with it. He made friends of the 
cattle, even to Ginger, the big, blue-roan bull, who would let nobody else 
come near him. Ginger was six years old, a huge, long-horned beast, the 
horn-tips a full yard apart. He had black legs, and a black smudge on the 
brisket, but the clearest white star in his broad, curly forehead. He stood 
well-nigh horse-high at the shoulders, and had a roaring bellow like August 
thunder. But Gransir thought nothing of running beside him, and leaping 
on his back when the big brute was lumbering along. Once on the bull’s 
back, Gransir lay flat, caught Ginger’s ears, and guided him left or right 
by pulling them. When there was danger ahead, it was mighty convenient 
to lie thus, calling the herd after him, while Ginger went crashing and 
thrashing through the undergrowth. 

All these hills then were wooded and underwooded to the very tips. 
Here or there a few acres had been cleared upon the upper plateaus, or in the 
narrow bottom lands along the rivers. So there was plenty of fine cover, 
turn which way you would. The thing was to choose that which those 
searching for you would think least likely. So when the two armies came 
face to face, round about the Heights, Widow McMurrough gathered up all 
her choicest steers, and sent them, a burnt sacrifice on the altar of patriotism, 
while Gransir gathered up the wreck and remnant of the herd and took them 
to graze in the neutral strip between the two sets of pickets. He stayed 
with them there three days, herding them quietly upon an especially thick 
conical hill, which had a little clear pond on top of it. Though it was early 
October, half the leaves were still on the trees and bushes, quite enough, 
with the smother of evergreens, to hide anything twenty yards off. 

Gransir always said Ginger acted then as if he were human. It’s bull- 
nature to paw and bellow, and charge at any moving thing the minute he 
smells the blood of his own kind. Down in the camps, just a little way off, 
butchering went on every day and the most part of the night, but though 
the reek of it came strong and hot, Ginger never made a sound. 

Captain Cross’s company had come back with Burgoyne, ostensibly 
guiding the column, really riding and raiding and pillaging as it chose. 
George Graham had seen enough in the raiding to sicken him, and turn 
him from a hearty king’s man to the patriot cause. Still he meant to serve 
his term out—it was but three months more. But while he was serving it. 
he promised himself to every kindness in his power for such of his country- 
men as fell into British hands. Captain Cross suspected what was in his mind, 
but said nothing ; only laid a trap into which his sergeant walked blindfold. 

A letter was the bait—a letter professedly from a wounded Continental 
prisoner to his wife in Albany. One of the half-breeds passed it to young 
George as soon as they came near home, begging him to send it through 
the lines by the first sure hand, and adding, with a knowing smile, he did 
not doubt George would soon have a chance of doing it. That meant of 
course that George would see his sweetheart. Sure enough the lovers met, 
out in the neutral strip, not a hundred yards from the foot of the brushy hill. 
Although they had not much to say, perhaps because of the joy of saying 
it, George did not forget the prisoner’s letter; he was just passing it over to 
Aileen as he stood with his arm around her waist, when there came a squad 
of red-coated regulars, with Cross riding at their captain’s elbow, to seize 
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poor George and accuse him of treasonable correspondence with the enemy. 

George stood his ground bravely, and Aileen flashed a look that would 
have murdered Cross if only eyebeams were mortal. The red-coat captain 
laughed, tore open the letter, held it to the flame of a ready lantern and 
brought out all over the plain black writing other writing of pale blurred 
brown. Somebody had written with milk and a blunt-pointed stick enough 
treasonable matter to hang a whole squad, much less one poor country lad. 
The captain read a few words, then thrust the epistle in his pocket, and 
looked significantly at Cross, who turned away his head, and said as though 
deeply moved: ‘He is one of my best men, sir; but I am loyal before every- 
thing else,” then whipped away without another word. 

“Your case is so flagrant, my man, you may well serve as an example 
of how the king rewards—and punishes—traitors,” the captain said. He 
was young, not much older than George. He let his eyes fall to Aileen, 
and went on: “No doubt the woman tempted you; ‘i faith, she is a temp- 
tress. Captain Cross has possessed me of her family and its exploits. Un- 
less he shall stoop to wed her, she shall be transported to the Barbadoes. I 
think she will hardly work harm to the king’s loyal subjects there.” ; 

“Never!” George cried, gripping Aileen fast. She locked her arms about 
his neck and cried across his shoulder: “Shoot! Stab! Do your worst! 
We will live or die together!” 

Four dragoons dismounted and made a rush at them. In spite of all 
their clinging they were torn ruthlessly apart. The captain gave a few low 
orders. While two of the troopers held Aileen struggling between them, 
a dozen more made ready. George had been pinioned fast, his arms be- 
hind his back, and Aileen’s kerchief over his eyes, while two began to bind 
him to a tree. 

“Ready! Fire at three!” the captain called. “One! Two——!” 

He got no further. With the word still on his lip, an earthquake, a 
tempest came whirling down the hillside, rending the thick growth, crashing 
through bough and branch, all the while roaring in wild unearthly fashion. 
A thousand mad cattle, it seemed to the captain, were upon him, charging 
straight for his red coat, behind a monster with the horns and hair of a bull, 
the arms of a man, the voice of a hoot-owl. The riderless troop horses 
plunged, reared, ran; the men followed pell-mell, never looking behind. 
Those who had charge of the prisoners were the first to fly. Thus it hap- 
pened Aileen leaped to George’s side, unbound his arms, and darted beside 
him, out of the mad herd’s path. 

Yes, it was Gransir on Ginger, and Ginger proved himself a hero, in that 
he gave up his life in a good cause. Three hundred yards beyond where 
the red-coats had stood some foragers were butchering a bunch of young 
steers. As he winded the blood, Ginger charged the full camp. The herd 
followed him blindly, as mad as himself. Thus they set up such a pother, 
Gransir got the chance to drop off, and run safe away. That night he helped 
George Graham away to the patriot army, and be sure there was no better 
soldier anywhere in the ranks. ‘When the red-coats got breath they saw 
what had stampeded them, and set to work butchering with double zest. 
But the Widow McMurrough, when she came to know, did not grudge her 
cattle. Gransir always said that Ginger deserved a monument, because he 
was the first to prove to the red-coats that they could run, and run fast. 


Drawn by H, M. Eaton. 
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THE SONG-MAKER. 


By FRANCES BANNERMAN, 


Where ha’ ye been in the woods all day, 
My son, now tell me truly? 

I ha’ been where fawns with the shadows play 
And the young bucks sport unruly. 

Ha’ ye shot no bolt in the chace, my son, 
That ye come so empty-handed? 

I ha’ lain with the hare on the hills and won 


Where the Hunters Grey are banded. 


Ha’ ye cut no stint in the woods to-day, 
No faggot for winter firing? 
I have slept on the beechen branches’ sway 
To the wood-doves’ soft desiring. 
I wot ye had given tryst with a lass, 
Or met with some idle limmer! 
I have seen where the Nut-brown Maidens pass 


To bathe where the rushes shimmer. 
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(O well I see ye are witched this day. 
Forfend ye be not hag-ridden!) 

I heard them laugh as they fled away 
In the hazel thickets hidden. 

I have learned the song that the Dancers sing 
Treading their woodland measure; 

] have heard the wee Folk’s hammers ring, 


Mining their golden treasure. 


Had ye gotten a fairy love to-day 
She had gi’en ye a pledge at gloaming: 
Had ye brought one golden jewel away 
Nor come so bare at homing, 
Ye had something safe for the time of lack. 
Think ye Winter cometh never? 
Nay, peace! From the forest I bring ye back 


A song that shall live forever! 


“ CAISSON SIAL 


By CROMWELL CHILDE. 


WaT of a hole that reached 
{@) somewhere deep into the 
mysterious underground 
- came the head and shoulders of aman. He crawled pain- 
fully, like an angle worm, from the depths of an iron pipe 
set between blocks of stone. Here, close at hand, a river 
flashed in the sunlight; there the many industries of a 
city’s water side hummed cheerily. But the man blinked 
and grimaced. His face was dirty and streaked ; the oil- 
skins, hat and hip-boots he wore were covered with mud. ° - 
Climbing at last over the pipe’s edge, the little man, sturdy workman though 
he was, actually needed a helping hand, as his knees gave unsteadily under 
him. - 

“Hey, you Squareheads” (Swedes), said the wiry boss, who was letting 
never a detail escape him, ‘walk this Harp (Irishman) about a bit, will you! 
Tell the boy to bring a dipper of coffee, Goosty, quick! No, it ain’t a case 
for you, Doc.; he'll be right in a moment. Condemn you, Murphy, 
ain’t I said not a drop of booze for these men! That next feller may need 
some ergot an’ a lie down, Doc. He ain't any too strong for this depth.” 

One by one five men pulled themselves out of the pipe or were helped 
over the edge. They landed on the stones, three shaky as to the knees. 
Only two—undersized but powerful young Swedes—came out erect and 
straight. The others needed copious draughts of coffee, black and odorous, 
brisk walking, with the support of stalwart arms, to limber themselves. One 
had to be half carried, his legs semi-paralyzed, to a shanty—the “hospital” — 
laid on a cot, rubbed vigorously and dosed with ergot. 

“We're pretty far down with that caisson, an’ that’s a fact,’’ went on 
Frank, the foreman. “I wouldn't like to tackle that depth myself.” 

Across the river there was another blotch of whiteness, a pile of rough, 
gray stone. This and the blocks these men stood on would in time be- 
come the piers of a great bridge. Far under each heap of stone, ninety feet 
below the surface of the river, lay a huge wooden box, sinking slowly into 
the mud. It was from out of one of these boxes that the men had just 
crawled. Massive wooden framework, tier on tier, made the deck or roof 
of the box, and it was on this framework that the tons of stone rested. 

The pipe reached down nearly all of these ninety feet. It came to an 
end where the inside of the box began, a cavernous space of shadows some 
six feet high and fifty feet square. Other pipes led up to the outer world, 
traversed by buckets instead of men. This was the caisson’s “working cham- 
ber,” strange as to its atmosphere. There were enormous braces and 
beams everywhere; the floor was a thick mass of mud, the river’s bed itself. 

Originally the box had had a bottom as well as a top and sides. When, 
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at the very beginning, the unwieldy mass had been towed to its place and 
sunk in the mud, its bulk included a temporary flooring. Once the first 
stones were laid atop of the framework, however, and “the shoe,” or “cutting 
edge,” as the steel rim at the bottom of the sides is called, took firm hold 
of the river bed, the flooring was removed, leaving only the river’s rocks and 
slime. 

Here was the first step in the process of bridge building, the sinking of 
the piers. Stone foundation and the steel tower later to set upon it must 
somehow be carried. down to rest on bed-rock. To carry the colossal 
weight down, without the swerving of a hair, was the mission of the caisson, 
the bottomless box, and it was the task of these men, by digging in its 
depths, to lower the caisson and the pier overhead inch by inch. 

As the weight of stone increased the caisson would keep on sinking, but 
not quite automatically; as the caisson slowly crept deeper into the mud, 
fresh courses of stone would be added to the weight above. A foot a week 
only might mark the pier’s progress towards bed-rock. But men were 
needed in the shadowy chamber below it—men with shovel, pick and drill, 
cutting, loosening around the edges, sending mud and rocks to the surface. 

A simple proposition scientifically—ordinary excavation work with these 
tools. Buta strange condition surrounds labor in these chambers. It is not 
like burrowing in mines, where the earth is firm and hard. Under ordinary 
circumstances water would well up through the mud, seeking its own level, 
flooding the caisson in the twinkling of an eye. But one obstacle can be 
opposed to the pressure of water,—the greater pressure of air. It has been 
figured out mathematically that at certain depths certain pressures of air will 
keep water out. The deeper a caisson sinks the greater the air pressure 
within it must become, and, consequently, the air which must be breathed by 
the workers within grows more and more highly compressed. 

There is danger, great and increasing, at all except the most trivial depths, 
in the slightest additional pressure. The man who risks life and health, work- 
ing with explosives, with drill, shovel and pick, shut up in a box far below 
the earth’s surface, like a diver, breathing another air, without a diver’s 
protection, is known to the trade as a “Sand Hog.” Many engineers 
think the term foolish, since these workers grub far more frequently in mud 
than in sand; but the name sticks, for the men use it themselves. In the field 
of labor a more distinguished title belongs to the worker. When his union 
meets, he is a member of “The Compressed Air and Foundation Workers’ 
Union of America ;” but when he works, he is just plain “Sand Hog.” 

I have spoken first of river caissons, for they comprise the largest, most 
complicated, most dangerous work in foundation sinking. The caissons 
that carry down bridge piers are the greatest of their kind and delve far- 
thest underground. And yet river work is but the beginning. From the 
days Triger, the French scientist, in 1839, adopted the principle of atmos- 
pheric pressure to hold back the water from flowing into a mining shaft; 
from the time the first actual caisson was constructed, in building the piers 
for a bridge over the English Medway (in 1850); from the time of the Roeb- 
lings, of Captain Eads and General Sooysmith in this country, the art of 
engineering by the aid of compressed air has progressed marvelously. 

Modern science has applied the caisson to many things. They dig tun- 
nels now by sinking a caisson, and then working out laterally from the bot- 
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tom of it under compressed air, first removing a side of the box (here small 
and of iron). In this work the digging is horizontal instead of vertical, 
the caisson does not sink after it has reached the depth of the proposed tun- 
nel, and eventually carries no pier. A comparatively recent application 
of the same principle is the use of caissons for the foundations of heavy 
buildings, where driven piles are not advisable. Here the caissons are very 
small, some but seven or eight feet in diameter. One of the greatest office 
mastodons of New York, now being built, will rest upon 100 little caissons 
of iron, some round, some long and narrow, some almost square. 

Whatever its use or 
size, however, a cais- 
son is one thing the 
world over. The 
simple digging neces- 

- sary to make the 
“box” go down 
evenly and against all 

obstacles is accom- 
plished with so much 


THE SAND-HOG HOUSE, 


danger and difficulty 
that a Sand Hog, paid 
higher wages for 
fewer hours work the 
farther down he goes, 
receives the highest 
rate of wages that 


comes to any work- 
ingman. 
The history of en- THE BIG COMPRESSOR. 


gineering science, busy with tables, theories, problems and facts, has passed 
these remarkable fellows by. The Sand Hog is worthy of a better fate 
than this. He presents the curious picture of an unskilled laborer getting 
pay that a skilled mechanic would not disdain. 

Here is the “trick” of the Sand Hog—his daily bread. The union these 
men have established has’ figured out definitely what each must get 
in the coin of the realm, the pay depending upon just what depth a man is 
working that day. In this strange trade the wear and tear on a man and 
the proportion of risk he is running is paid for; not what he accomplishes 
in yards and bucketsful. Thus, when the caisson begins its descent the 
men get not very much more than they would in the open air, though 
very good wages and short hours a caisson worker can at any time 
demand. 
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The wage rate is one of the most interesting things about these men. 
Down to a depth of fifty-nine feet (which means twenty-five and one-half 
added pounds of air pressure to the square inch, an amount which does not 
greatly increase the difficulties of working) each man receives $2.75 a day, 
and the foreman a dollar more. For this the man must work eight hours in 
all, in two shifts of even length, with half an hour’s rest in between above 
ground, this half hour being included in the working time. 

The air pressure increases in obedience to a fixed rule as the caisson sinks. 
-\t fifty-five feet it is twenty-five and one-half pounds; at sixty-five, thirty 
pounds; at eighty, thirty-seven pounds; at one hundred feet, forty-six and 
one-half. This, it must be understood, is in addition to the ordinary atmos- 

pheric pressure of fifteen pounds. 
The Sand Hog toiling at sixty- 
five feet depth is thus called by 
scientific men “a worker in three 
atmospheres.” 

From fifty-five to sixty-five 
feet below the surface the Sand 
Hog receives $3 a day for six 
hours work, with the half hour of 
rest allowed in between the two 
equal shifts. Irom sixty-five to 
eighty feet the pay is $3.50 a day 
for four hours work; from eighty 
to ninety feet, 
$3.75 for three 
hours work, the 
foreman receiv- 
ing one dollar a 
day additional 
in every case. 
At this depth 
even the finest, 
strongest Sand 
Hogs find great 
difficulty and 
much physical 
danger in work- 
ing. Between 
ninety and one 
hundred feet 
the strength of 
the best is well 
taxed. This 
depth brings a 
pay to the Sand 
Hog of $4 for 
eighty minutes 
work, in two 


DOUBLE SHAFT CAISSON; AND SECTIONS OF COFFER-DAM, WHICH ARE 
FILLED WITH CEMENT AS THE CAISSON SINKS. ONE SHAFT IS USED : 
FOR THE WORKMEN, AND ONE FOR THE BUCKET. shifts of forty 
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minutes each, this much being an 
2xhausting day’s labor. 

I asked a foreman once, “And 
below one hundred feet?” For 
in building the St. Louis Bridge 
in 1868, Captain Eads went down 
one hundred and ten feet for an 
abutment, and in the construc- 
tion of the McComb Dam Bridge 
a few years ago, Sooysmith’s 
Sand Hogs cut “steps” in the 
rock-bottom, using drills, one 
hundred and twelve feet below 
the surface. 

“Below a hundred feet?” an- 
swered the foreman. ‘Pretty 
nearly any price. It’s hard 
enough to get ‘em anyway, for 
down there they’re apt to get 
‘the bends’ dreadful, you know. 
‘The bends’ th’ ‘caisson disease.’ ”’ 

No accident or ill may happen 
in a caisson; the work may pro- 
gress, mechanically, most suc- 
cessfully, and yet any pressure- 
worker may come out, any day, 
a cripple for life. At high 
pressures the danger is never far 
distant. The best have to be 
walked and rubbed diligently as 
they ascend from these depths. SINGLE SHAFT CAISSON, WITH BUCKET JUST 
Now and again a man finds as DRAWNUUES 
he reaches the outer air that his limbs fail under him, that he is paralyzed. 

The mild form of this, the numbness that every Sand Hog feels in greater 
or less degree as he climbs out of the pipe after working under a pressure of 
forty pounds, when it settles and cannot be removed by rubbing and exer- 
cise, is called “the bends.” Science knows it as the ‘Caisson Disease.” It 
cripples a man like rheumatism, stiffening and bending his joints. Except 
in its milder forms, “the bends” is apt to be permanent. 

Its philosophy is very simple. The outer air is one thing, caisson at- 
mosphere is another. To the Sand Hog, the old hand, changing from ordi- 
nary air to the higher pressure is nothing. To the novice it is a somewhat 
troublesome experience, since it requires practice. Up near the top of the 
caisson shaft or pipe is the air lock. Two air-tight iron doors comprise its 
entire mechanism. The gang that is to go down clamber inside. The 
lower door or plate is already closed. The upper is fastened down. The 
space is about six feet high, the pipe perhaps about three feet in diameter 
One man, called the “lock-tender,” spends his entireworking time inside of it. 

The upper plate secure, he opens a valve, letting in the compressed air 
The novice must fit his breathing apparatus to the changed conditions. 
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The Sand Hog does this instantly. A moment and, while the men cling 
together, the door opens at their feet, revealing a shadowy cylinder, and 
an iron ladder within, down which they are to crawl. 

It is the strain within the bowels of the working chamber, unnoticed, 
generally, while there; the change on coming into the outer air that the 
Sand Hog dreads. Under air pressure the blood is forced away from the 
extremities ; it is driven from the exterior into the central organs, especially 
towards the brain and the spinal cord.. The man, exhausted by toil under 
these conditions, climbs a long ladder; he is in the air-lock again, with the 
upper door alone closed. The lock-tender jerks up the bottom door; with 
a twist of the valve he hustles the compressed air out. The ordinary atmos- 
phere rushes in. The upper door is 
thrown up, and God’s sun and air come 
to the prisoner. The reaction is too 
severe. The blood, released by the sud- 
den vanishing of thirty, forty, fifty 
pounds of air pressure on each square 
inch of the body, refuses to act nor- 
mally. Heart and lungs weaken, vitality 
ebbs. A Sand Hog is never sure that 
the next trip may not be his last. 

The practical limit below ground is 
fifty pounds of air pressure. The 
men that can work in that atmosphere 

| are masters of 
their trade. Yet 

now and then a 

man is met with 

who has the 
strength to go 
further. One of 
the keenest com- 
pressed air su- 
perintendents in 
the country has 
stood a_ sixty- 
_ pound pressure. 
' But he — never 
goes down now. 

‘He is prematurely 

aged. A_ work- 

man is occasion- 

ally pointed out as 
a man who has a record of sixty, and he is looked up to as a wonder. 
And there is the story, said to be scientifically accurate, of a French- 
man who, for purposes of experiment, managed to stand a pressure of 
eighty-three pounds. 

The Sand Hog’s life hangs on a very slender thread. A signal may go 
wrong. A few modern caissons have electric signals, but only the larger ones. 
Ordinarily, in one of the small iron boxes far under ground the foreman of 


THE CAISSON PRO- 
PER, OR IRON 
WORKING CHAM- 
BER USED IN FOUN- 
DATION LAYING 
FOR LARGE BUILD- 
INGS. THE CIRCU- 
LAR OPENING IN 
THE BACK IS REAL- 
LY IN THE TOP OF 
THE CHAMBER, AND 
IN THIS IS RIVETED 
THE SHAFTING AS 
THECAISSONSINKS, 
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the gang below can only get word outside by rapping on the iron walls of 
his dungeon for the man in the air-lock to translate. He, in his turn, must 
send on the signal, to the gauge-tender if it be for a greater pressure, else- 
where if it be for other tools. Upon gauge-tender and lock-tender thus hang 
the fate of many men. ‘Errors may cost the lives of a gang. The 
workers below are powerless, and the best guard above may sometime fail. 
The gauge - ten- 
der’s duty is to 
watch a_ register 
that is clock-faced ; 
to handle a valve in 
the shape of a wheel. 
The register indi- 
cates the pressure 
on at that particular 
moment; it can be 
increased or di- 
minished instantly 
by the turning of 
this wheel. When 
you consider that a 
caisson is only kept 


from flooding on the = HEADING WORK BENEATH A RIVER BED, NOTICE THE POSITIONS 
instant by the un- OF THE TWO SAND HOGS JUST VISIBLE IN THE REAR, 
) 


failing supply of compressed air, you appreciate how utterly these men in 
the depths are in other’s hands. 

A Sand Hog in a red shirt and grimy trousers sat down by me one after- 
noon on a heap of boards midway between the Sand Hogs’ house and the 
“hospital.” This pressure-worker, whose knees showed traces of “the 
bends,” evidently had a story to tell. 

“Tt was only the other day,” he said. “I seen it, and how the man ever 
happened to live, [dunno. It was one o’ these little caissons here we’re put- 
ting this big building on. He was one of the superintendents, a young college 
feller that knows his job. Well, he went down with us. There wuz four 
in the gang, and one o’ them Tim,—that Harp yer might see drinkin’ coffee 
now. They wuz a rock there, and the foreman told Tim to have a go at it. 
He got his pick and swung it for a good crack. There wuz a tearin’ an’ a 
rippin’ an’ Tim dropped his pick. As he swung it the young feller had 
stepped out, and the pick had ripped off every button from the blue jumper 
he had on, without even scratchin’ him. 

“Tt’s close quarters in those little caissons, you see,” went on the old Sand 
Hog. “It’s a wonder I’m alive. I came very close to it once, though. 

“You might say you're never safe ina caisson. What’s coming you never 
can tell. We don’t think of it when we go down, but the danger’s there, 
and when it’s on you, you haven’t time to pray, even. This happened in a 
tunnel, an’ I cam» near to being in the gang that went down that afternoon. 

“There were eight in the caisson, I think. Anyhow, the air-pipe broke. 
That means that your air is shut right off. If you were a diver you’d have 
a chance to get up; if you were in a mine you could live a while on what 
you already had. But in a caisson it’s different. 
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“The air there 
ain’t for breathin’ 
chiefly. It’s to keep 
the water out. The 
air that’s pumped in 
works right out. 
The supply must be 
steady. If it stops, 
it’s kingdom come. 

“The water 
poured in like a 
freshet. It was 
every man for him- 
self, with no chance 
for any of ’em. For 
none? Well, the 

LOOKING INTO AN AIR-LOCK IN LATERAL TUNNELING, quickest two or 
three might have got out, though the caisson was filled to the top in less 
time than I can say it, talkin’ fast. It was drownin’ like rats. Several reached 
the ladder, though. Some might have made the outside, but for the first 
man getting caught in the lock. He was drowned there, like the others.” 

I know a caisson foreman who has a great regard for an old cap. Its 
history came out not long ago in the course of a conversation. The old 
cap hardly saved his life, but he has an affection for it as a souvenir of his 
closest of many close calls in the profession of sand hogging. He was 
coming out of an air-lock one morning when the lock-tender accidentally 
pushed to the upper door. Two powerful plates of iron, balanced with 
counterweights, come together to make this door. They swing into place, 
interlocking with tremendous force. If they had caught his head, they would 
have crushed it like an egg-shell. As it was, they caught the cap. 

Here, in foundation work for buildings, the men go down in trousers, 
shirt and shoes. If it be bridge work, and not in the “box,” there are oil- 
skins and boots for the equipment. Seven feet is an extreme height for one 
of their working chambers, small or large. In many the space from floor to 
roof would be too little for a tall man. But that does not greatly matter. 
The typical Sand Hog is lean and short. Tall or stout men are at a disad- 
vantage in these limited quarters. 

The little iron caissons used for buildings are shorn of much of the real 
romance of caisson work. Every nook and corner of them can be plainly 
seen. Their braces are simply strong angle irons. Now, the point of 
greatest fascination, of overreaching and never to be forgotten wonder 
about a caisson are its fearsome shadows, the mysteries of its corners. 
These great wooden boxes sunk under a river have no length, breadth or 
thickness to the imaginative man within them. The lights illumine feebly 
at best. One is in a region of a new underworld, and these shadows of 
men toiling are not real. It is uncanny, unnatural. It seems less like 
science than the pages of Jules Verne. 

Fire is scarcely a possibility now in these great wooden caissons. It was 
once a terror and a menace. But today, with electric lights in the place 
of candles and gas piping, there is not that danger of old. Those who re- 
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call engineering annals have not forgotten how, thirty years ago, in the 
construction of the Brooklyn Bridge, one of the caissons took fire. The 
box beneath the East River was a gigantic affair, 168 feet long and 102 feet 
wide. Just in its framework, before it had been put in place, it had taken 
six tugs to tow it from where it had been built in Greenpoint. Soon after 
the blaze was discovered it was extinguished, so Colonel Roebling and his 
superintendents thought. >—agee 
It was not until some hours 
later that fire was found to 
be smouldering under the 
great roof that measured 
fifteen feet 
thickness of 


THE GAUGE-TENDER. 


timber. The caisson had to be 
flooded for several days before 
it was safe to proceed again. 

Many niceties are there in 
these days in caisson art. 
There is now a scheme for 
: _ cooling, appreciably, the com- 
THE NOON SHIFT COMING UP OUT OF THE CAIsson. pressed air. _ Only last sum- 
mer, in the foundations of a building in lower New York, the Sand 
Hogs had to come up to the surface time and again because they could not 
endure the heat inside. This new device takes the compressed air from the 
machine, and before it passes into the caisson, runs it through fifty-four 
three-quarter inch pipes calked at each end, enclosed in a twelve-inch pipe 
that is twelve feet long. This large pipe is filled with water, and the com- 
pressed air, as it passes through the last of the three-quarter inch pipes, 
has been chilled to five degrees above water temperature, or about 75 de- 
grees in summer. 
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Ordinarily, compressed air runs at about 120 degrees to 180 degrees. Air 
compressed at forty pounds comes out of the machine at about 280 degrees, 
and has long been cooled artificially, but never until recently brought to the 
point noted in the foregoing paragraph. 

In the caisson of the Brooklyn Bridge, Colonel Roebling devised ingen- 
ious ‘“‘water-locks” to carry over the waste dug from the river bottom, but 
these have since been replaced by the pneumatic blow-pipe, by buckets that 
are hoisted up an air-lock of their own, and the pulsometer. The best re- 
garded method nowadays is the string of huge buckets that, once out of the 
caisson, dump their cargo and immediately descend. These are both simple 
and effective. For the great river caissons more and finer apparatus is 
needed. Here the pneumatic method, the “blow-pipe,”’ comes into play. 

This is a siphon in principle, a pipe that leads to the air above. Its lower 
end is in a depression on the caisson’s floor that is kept full of water. The 
air’ exhausted 
from this pipe, 
the water mixed 
with mud _ is 
sucked up and 
then discharged 
above. The 
Sand Hogs 
shovel mud over 
to this hollow at 
times; on their 
hands and knees 
they push water 
and slime within 
the pipe’s range. 

The  pulso- 
meter is a newly 


perfected ma- 
SECTIONAL VIEW OF LATERAL WORK BENEATH A RIVER BED. chine that serves 


an especial purpose. In the large caissons it often happens that one end is 
cut away by the Sand Hogs more than another. Perhaps at the further 
end there are great rocks awaiting drilling. At all events, one end is lower, 
and a “sump” is formed. This is simply a caisson’s lowest part. The 
water mixed in with the mud finds its way down here; the bottom is 
cut away so far down, perhaps, at this point that water finds its way under 
the cutting edge. 

Now, the air pressure will keep the bulk of water out, but not this un- 
considered trifle. The pulsometer comes in at this point. It is nothing 
more nor less than a pump expressly designed for caisson work. A suction 
hose is attached to it. This is dropped into the “sump,” the pulsometer 
Started, and the miniature morass drained. 

A trick or two is needed by Sand Hogs and their engineers. It is weary 
work, yet romance has not left the world yet. No machine can take the 
place of these grubbers in mud and slime—the pressure-workers. 


FISHERMEN “TA 4 


B 
—WILLIAM:DAVENPORT-HULBERT 


NE autumn day ten years ago a heavy southerly gale 
passed down Lake Michigan, raising a tremendous 
sea as it swept northward over the four-hundred- 
mile stretch that lies between Chicago and the Straits 

of Mackinac. Everywhere vessels were flying for shelter, 
and before three o'clock nearly thirty sail had crowded 
A FISHING STATION. into the little harbor of North Bay, on the Wisconsin 
shore. The British bark, Two Friends, of Port Burwell, Ontario, came 
last of all, and she was too late. Every good berth was occupied, and the 
only place left for her was in the very entrance of the harbor, where she was 
exposed to the full fury of the wind and waves. She put out both her 
anchors and made a brave effort to hold on, but in two hours she had struck, 
and the sea was sweeping her deck clean, smashing the cabin, tearing the 
small boat from the davits and breaking it to pieces on the rocky shore, 
and driving the crew into the rigging. 

The only persons on the beach were a fisherman named James Larson, 
and his hired helper, Ole Rasmusson; and as Larson’s own boat was already 
on the rocks there was nothing that they could do toward rescuing the 
sailors. Presently, however, the crew of another vessel, which had 
grounded in a less exposed position further up the bay, came ashore in their 
yawl. Larson begged them to join him in trying to reach the bark, but they 
refused, the captain saying that it was impossible for any boat to live in the 
angry surf that was raging around the Two Fricnds. They helped him in an 
attempt to throw a line to the wreck with a shotgun, as the men of the Life 
Saving Service fire the life-line from a cannon; but that scheme failed, as 
was to have been expected, and they would do no more. As night came on 
they departed, and Larson and Rasmusson were left alone again. 

A driving snowstorm had set in, the vessel showed signs of breaking 
up, and there seemed little chance that the shipwrecked sailors could hold 
out till morning. They were calling for help, and every little while the gale 
brought their cries to the ears of the two men on the beach. At ten o'clock 
Larson could stand it no longer, and going to a man who owned a light. 
fourteen-foot, clinker-built rowboat, he asked to be allowed to borrow it. 
He got it, but not until he had offered to make a deposit of its full cash 
value, so that the owner should lose nothing if he failed and the boat was 
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destroyed. They told him that he would lose his own life, and that no one 
but a lunatic would attempt to reach the wreck in such a sea. Even Ras- 
musson tried to dissuade him, but it was of no use. Go he would, and, 
single-handed, in the darkness, he accomplished with that little cockle-shell 
what the sailors had not dared attempt by daylight with their yawl. To go 
alongside the vessel would have been almost cértain destruction, but he 
managed to get under her bowsprit, where the crew could lower themselves 
into the rowboat, and, one at a time, he brought them all to land. Five times 
he was swamped, and there were several very narrow escapes; but by mid- 
night the last of the seven sailors was safe, and the fisherman had won the 
gold medal of the Life Saving Service, the highest honor which the depart- 
ment can bestow. But, though it took him only an hour and a half to earn 
that bit of gold, it took the government fifteen years to make up its mind 
to give it to him. Truly, the mills of the gods grind slowly! 

That is the kind of man you may find among the fishermen of the Great 
Lakes. In all fairness I ought to say that Larson had at one time seen ser- 
vice at one of the life-saving stations, and that his experience there may have 
been of value to him on that wild October night; but he was a fisherman by 
trade, and not by any means the only one to do such deeds of daring. The 
Service itself has often drawn its best recruits from the fishing grounds, and 
there is many a man handling gill nets and pounds who has shown in a great 
crisis the highest degree of courage and skill and self-forgetfulness. Let us 
look at the school in which they have received their training. 


THE NET-REELS ON THE 
SANDBANKS. 

“This place is the \ 
most noted in_ these 1] 
regions for the abund- Aree 
ance of its fishes; for, according to the Indian saying, ‘this is the home of 
the fishes.’ Elsewhere, though they exist in large numbers, it is not prop- 
erly their ‘home,’ which is in the neighborhood of Michilimackinac.” 

Thus wrote Father Marquette, the heroic Jesuit missionary and explorer, 
more than two centuries ago; and his words are still true in great measure, 
at least as regards the whitefish and the trout. And the whitefish, be it said, 


is the king of fresh-water food-fishes, and there are those who think that for 
24 
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WINDING THE NET REELS, 


delicacy of flavor it has no equal anywhere on the earth or in the waters 
under the earth. The early explorers were often obliged to make it their 
staple article of food for months together, and Marquette, Charlevoix, 
and Sir John Richardson have testified that they never grew weary of it. 
Lake Erie and Saginaw Bay yield great quantities of wall-eyed pike, or pike 
perch, far more than the straits region; but for trout and whitefish the best 
fishing grounds are those which range westward and southwestward from 
Mackinac across the northern end of Lake Michigan to Green Bay. 
Though Superior is the largest of the five lakes, its yield is less than that of 
Michigan, while the fisheries of Ontario are comparatively insignificant. 

In the old days almost all the fishing was done with the “gill net,” which 
is about five feet in width and several hundred feet long, made of fine linen 
thread, and bound along the edges with stout cords. Buoyed up with floats 
on one side, and weighted down with lead or stone sinkers on the other, it 
stands on edge like a woven wire fence strung along the bottom of the lake. 
Usually a number of nets are fastened together, end to end, and the “gangs” 
are frequently many miles in length. Swimming along in the dim light, the 
fish, whose eyesight is probably not of the best, does not notice the threads 
until he touches them. If he is small he may pass through the mesh un- 
harmed, but if he is of a fairly good size it draws tighter and tighter as it 
slips over his head and body. If he tries to back away it catches on his gills, 
and hence comes the name “gill net.””. He may wriggle and twist with all 
his might, but as a general thing he only succeeds in winding the threads 
more tightly around his body, until he is squeezed or choked to death. 

The boats used by the fishermen are of different types in different localities, 
but probably those most characteristic of the lakes are the famous little 
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double-ended, schooner-rigged craft known as the “Mackinac boats.” 
Fifty or sixty years ago they were much more numerous than now, for the 
steam tugs have partially crowded them out. It is said that at one time the 
entire fleet consisted of three or four hundred sail, and that as many as two 
hundred have sometimes gathered at Gull Island alone. But though they 
were more numerous, they were also smaller than at present; for fish were 
so plenty that it was not necessary to carry very large gangs of nets, and the 
lack of good harbors made it exceedingly desirable that they should be light 
enough to be hauled up on the beach in stormy weather. Eighteen or 
twenty feet was the ordinary length of the keel, yet in spite of their diminu- 
tive size, these jaunty little craft were remarkably seaworthy. 

Captain Edward Martin, of the Wm. G. Harrow, a large tug fishing out 
of Michigan City, Indiana, recently told me of an incident which, although 
it occurred not many vears ago, must have been just such an adventure as 
frequently befell the fishermen of that earlier day. 

It was shortly before the presidential election of 

1892, and he and two other men had started 

from Beaver Island for Gull Island with a 

boatload of fishermen’s supplies. They had 

not gone far before the southeast wind in- 

creased to a gale, 
and, night over- 
taking them, they 
decided to try to 
make High Island, 
about half way be- 
tween their start- 
ing point and their 
destination, and 
stay there till 
morning. But 
in the dark- 
ness they 
somehow 
missed the way, 
and drove on 
over Lake Michi- 
gan till they must 
have been oppo- 
site Gull Island. 
That, too, was in- 
visible, and, not know- 
ing what else to do, 
they put about and 
started back. Just then the 
wind jumped to the southwest, 
and a heavy cross-sea began to 
run, the waves striking the 
boat from two different directions at once. 
It blew so furiously that they were obliged DIP-NET ON A CHICAGO PIER, 
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to take in all their canvas ex- 
cept about six feet of the fore- 
sail, and even that was too 
much for her when the heav- 
iest puffs came. One of the 
men was stationed forward to 
handle the sheet-rope, and 
whenever the gusts struck the \BOARD THE POUND BOAT. 
boat he would slack it out and 
let the sail flap, hauling down again between-times. So thick was the driv- 
ing snow and so dense the darkness, that they could not see each other six 
feet apart. Martin had the tiller, and the third man was bailing, using a big 
wooden candy pail to dip with. He was a six-footer, strong as a horse, and 
he was working for his very life. 

“T told him afterward that he threw as much water as a steam pump,” 
said the captain. 

But it wasn’t water alone that he threw, for now the cargo broke loose 
and came washing aft, and tobacco, provisions, and everything else which 
came within reach of that swinging candy pail was tossed to the fishes. 

And so they staggered blindly on through the night not knowing where they 
were going nor what was to become of them. They had nothing to steer by, 
not even the wind, for since the shift they could not tell its exact direction. 
All they could do was to make a guess and go ahead. But the guess proved 
a good one. The snow must have partially ceased, for on a sudden they 
caught sight of the sand-hills of High Island. Unfortunately, they were on 
the wrong side to make a landing, but it gave them their location, and they 
altered their course and bore away to the northward for Trout Island. Trout 
is low and small, and how they ever found it in the darkness and the storm 
I don’t know, but they did. A number of other fishing craft had already 
landed there, and as they neared the shore they shouted for help, and the 
fishermen ran down to the water’s edge, caught the boat as she came plung- 
ing in, and soon had her high and dry on the beach. A few minutes later 
the wind jumped again, this time to the north, and, in the captain’s words, 
“‘Tt blew so hard that it carried off pieces of wood from the pine trees 
as big as that chair. If we'd been out in that we’d have gone, sure.” 
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That night the big steel freighter J)’. H. Gilcher was lost with all on board, 
not very far from the scene of the captain’s adventure ; not by grounding or 
striking a rock, but simply foundering in the awful sea. Her loss sent a 
thrill of fear to the heart of every vessel-owner and shipmaster on the lakes, 
for when the Gilcher went down there was no telling who would go next. 
And yet the little fishing boat made her port and landed her crew in safety. 

“That was the narrowest escape I ever had,” said the captain. ‘And yet 
I don’t know, either,” he added, meditatively. (He was a very tall man, with 
big blue eyes, wavy brown hair, and a soft, slow voice.) “A man thinks 
about one scrape, and that seems the worst; and then he gets to thinking 
about another, and that seems worse yet.” 

“Give me some more of your adventures,” I begged, but he would not. 

“No,” said he, “that’s enough. Besides, you wouldn’t know whether I 
was telling the truth or not. Lying comes natural to fishermen.” 

About forty or fifty years ago several great changes took place in the lake 
fisheries. Steam began to be used as a motive power instead of sails. The 
pound net was invented, and quickly found favor with the fishermen. The 
Civil War stopped all shipments of salt fish to the South, where great quan- 
tities had been fed to the negroes on the plantations, and thus one of the best 
markets was cut off. And finally, and most important of all, there was no- 
ticed a rapid and alarming decrease in the number and size of the fish them- 
selves. There were several causes for this depletion, but the principal one 
was undoubtedly the catching of immense quantities of immature fish before 


SETTING GILL NETS, 


they were old enough to reproduce, and it was the newly-invented pound 
nets that did most of the mischief. 

The pound is the biggest and most destructive of ‘‘catch-’em-alive” traps. 
It consists of several parts, the largest of which, known as the “lead,” or 
“leader,” is sometimes a thousand feet in length and sixty to one hundred 
feet in width. Unlike the gill net, it is made of coarse cotton twine, soaked 
in tar, bound with stout rope, and help in position by tall poles known as 
“pound stakes.” In deep water it is sometimes necessary to splice these 
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stakes once or twice, in order to make them reach the bottom, and a depth of 
ninety or one hundred feet marks the extreme limit of the net’s usefulness. 

The leader is so arranged as to form a straight wall of netting reaching 
from shore far out into the open lake, or perhaps across a channel. When 
the fish meets with this obstruction in his chosen path he seldom beeomes 
tangled in its meshes, as he would in those of a gill net, for the twine is so 
coarse that it is easily seen and avoided. Neither does he turn around and 
go back the way he came, for that seems to be contrary to his principles and 
habits. Instead he tries to find a way around, and so follows the leader to 
its outer end, where it takes him into a heart-shaped chamber, whose walls 
are also of netting. The easiest way out of this chamber is by a funnel-like 
passage, which leads him into the “pot,” an immense bag often twenty-five 
or thirty feet square, and there he stays till the fisherman comes for him. 

In two ways the pounds proved especially destructive of young fish. Not 
only were the meshes of the pots smaller, as a general thing, than those of 
the gill nets, but they were of necessity set in comparatively shoal water, 
never more than one hundred feet in depth, and it seems to be the habit of the 
whitefish to spend the first few years of their lives in these shallower waters, 
moving out, as they grow older, into the deeper 
portions of the lakes, where only the gill nets 
can be used. And so the new weapon did its 
deadly work, and the geese were killed before 
they had even begun to lay their golden eggs. 

One autumn day in the early '60’s my father, 
then living at Mackinac Island, received a let- 
ter from his partner, who had gone to get some 
pounds at Cross Village, thirty or forty miles 
away to the southwest. “Send us some more 
barrels and salt,” it said. ‘We're catching fish 
like thunder, and the fishermen are all crazy.” 

The tug was hastily loaded with salt and 
empty half-barrels, and was hurried away to 
Cross Village, to find the fishermen not quite 
crazy, but almost worn out with working night 
and day to care for the most wonderful run of 
fish that had been known for years—perhaps 
the greatest in the history of the fisheries. 

“They’re so thick in my pot,” said one man, 
“that you can lay a plank down on them and 
walk on it.” 

It is related as an actual fact that six nets 
took, in twenty-four hours, an average of 
twenty thousand pounds each. Every barrel 
and box was full, and fish were being salted 
down in skiffs and rowboats when the tug 
arrived. Of course it did not last long. A 
violent blow from the west.drove the fish off 
shore; but the next morning the beach was 
pies no ae Cae covered with the spawn thrown up by the 
UP AND NOW AND THEN A FIsH. Waves, in some places a foot deep. 


LEANING OVER THE RAIL ONE 
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THE CAPTAIN 


KEEPS CAREFUL WATCH 


OF THE NET AS IT COMES IN. 


Such a congregation, even in the palmiest days of the fisheries, could only 
have been the result of temporary and remarkably fortunate conditions, and 
nothing to compare with it has been known in that region for many years. As 
season followed season it became more and more evident that the finny popu- 
lation of the lakes was passing out of existence. For a time the actual yield 
did not show much diminution, for the fishermen built larger boats and set 
more nets, and so continued to supply the demand; but this only tended to 
hasten the process of extermination, and it was plain that unless something 
was done the fishing industry would go the way of the fur trade. ; 

In 1868 Seth Green, the famous fish culturist, who had already done so 
much for the fisheries of the sea coast, -began to experiment with the arti- 
ficial hatching of whitefish ; and two or three other investigators turned their 
attention in that direction at about the same time. They found that the 
eggs were much more delicate and required much greater care than those 
of the trout, but on the whole they were fairly successful. In a few years 
the state and national governments took the matter up, and since then thou- 
sands of millions of eggs have been cared for in the hatcheries, and the 
young fish planted in the lakes. Laws were passed regulating the size of 
mesh to be used by the fishermen, in the hope of putting a stop to the 
slaughter of immature fish; and, finally, a closed season was established, 
covering the spawning time of the whitefish and trout. These measures 
have not brought back the good old days of half a century ago, but they 
have certainly been of great value, and the fisheries continue to furnish 
profitable investment for millions and employment for thousands. 

Among the brightest and pleasantest of my memories are two summers 
which, as a small boy, I spent at a fishery which my father was then operat- 
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ing in northern Lake Huron. Our shanties stood on one of the islands of 
Les Cheneaux, twenty-five miles northeast of Mackinac. 

Leaving the harbor before daylight, we would push out into the open lake, 
and presently the sun came, and the sky turned to flame and the water to 


- 


PAYING OUT THE NET ASTERN. 


shimmering gold. Arrived at the first net, the tug was made fast to the 
stakes. One side of the pot was lowered beneath the water, and the pound 
boat, a large, heavy skiff, which had been towing astern, was run inside the 
big bag. Then the three or four men whom she carried laid hold of the net- 
ting and began to lift and gather it in, while we who were aboard the tug 
leaned over the rail and watched. At first there was nothing to be seen. 
The fish were frightened by the noise and commotion, and had settled to the 
bottom of the pot. By and by they began to appear, and through the clear 
green water we could see them swimming about; beautiful whitefish, ugly 
dogfish, and piratical trout ; silvery herring, pink suckers, and yellow-barred 
perch, and once in a while a huge sturgeon or a lordly muscalonge. As the 
pot was lifted still higher they were crowded closer and closer together, 
until at last they lay in a wriggling, squirming mass, their tails beating 
like drumsticks and splashing water all over us. If the catch was a large 
one it was often very exciting. With gaff-hook and scoop-net they were 
gathered in, and then the pot was dropped into the water again, the pound 
boat backed out, and the fish were passed up to the tug’s deck, where they 
were cleaned and packed in ice, while we hurried away to the next net. 
And so we worked down the shore of Beavertail and Albany Island and 
Point St. Vital, ending the day, perhaps, with a long run out to the gill nets 
on Spectacle Reef. The sun went down, trailing his clouds of glory behind 
him; the darkness began to gather, and it was cold out there on the water. 
Then I would go into the pilot-house, sit with my back to the wall, and feel 
the heat of the boiler come through the thin board partition. The tug 
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rocked gently as she steamed homeward through the night, the beat of the 
engine came to my ears like a long, monotonous lullaby, and at last a very 
tired little boy stretched out on the narrow seat and forgot all about trout 
and whitefish and everything else. 

On our way to the nets we passed another tug, hard at work, and it was a 
pretty sight to sce the gulls circling around her to pick up the worthless 
dogfish, which the fishermen were throwing overboard. A little later we 
had just such a flock over our own wake. We hailed her as we drew near, 
slowing down to chat for a moment, and then passing on and leaving her be- 
hind; and after a good deal of searching we found the buoy which marked 
the end of our gang, and began operations. 

Braced out from the gunwale far enough to clear the fender-bar was a 
sheet-iron arrangement shaped a little like the nose of a pitcher, over which 
the net slipped as it was drawn in. Behind it was a roller, and just inside 
the rail stood a steam capstan armed with a very ingenious set of clutches, 
which seized the net without injuring the fish, held it for half or two-thirds 
of a revolution, and released it again. By the time one clutch let go others 
had taken hold, and so the work went on with a sort of hand-over-hand 
action, as simply and naturally as a man could have done it, and far more 
easily and rapidly. 

As I sat there in the warm, mellow, October sunshine that was flooding 


— 


CLEANING THE FISH. 


the Harrow’s forward deck, with the water as still and level as a floor, and 
a steam engine doing the heaviest of the work, it almost seemed as if toil and 
danger had passed away forever from the lot of the lake fishermen. 

Peril and danger are not done away with, and never will be, and the lake 
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fisherman may still learn by experience how to look death in the face with- 
out showing the white feather. The nets must be kept at work till the ice 
closes the harbor-mouth, and anyone who thinks it is fun to handle them in 
the wild weather of late autumn and early winter would better try it and 
see. And yet 

“It’s a dog’s life,” a fisherman said to me the other day, after reciting 
some of the hardships of his calling. 

“Then, why do you stick to it?” I asked. 

He laughed. 

“O,” said he, “I kind o’ like it, after all.” 


THE SALVATION OF TOBIAS MILLER. 
THE TRUE STORY OF AN ARIZONA PIONEER. 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON. 


EATH is swallowed up in victory. That was a good saying, made by a true 
prophet, who spoke for the cheer of the weary multitude that must come 
after him, to bring his prophecies to fulfilment. But it is one thing to 
prophesy, and quite another thing to fulfil. As between the maker and the 
fulfiller of a prophecy, it is usually the first who has the easiest job ; and 
as between Isaiah and Tobias Miller there could be no doubt about it. 

Isaiah, in the rapt East, spoke in moments of spiritual exaltation; but Miller, out on 
the dreary Arizona frontier, lived silently along from day to day, doing the common- 
place things that came handy, untouched by ecstacy. I forget just what manner of 
death overtook Isaiah; but this tale is to make plain the end of Tobe Miller. You can 
see that he carried the heavy end. ; 

There was another prophet who said something about making glad the waste 
places. Arizona, thirty years ago, was a good place in which to try it. It seems 
strange that men should have chosen to live there then, hoping to find life worth 
while; but for that matter, the whole business of pioneering is something of a mys- 
tery. The people who stay comfortably at home are always wondering what it is 
that makes others’ feet go straying into the wildernesses, for the most part, they 
credit to the wanderers none but the baser motives,—love of bloody adventure, dis- 
content with a law-abiding life, or illegitimate desire of one sort or another. [an- 
derlust, some call it; but even that is only a small part of the truth. When all is 
said, it seems that there may be something in the good old doctrine of foreordi- 
nation,—that men do pretty much what is cut out for them to do, and that it is use- 
less to try to buck Destiny out of the saddle. Every man hears his call, of Go, or 
Stay, and whether he knows it or not, he obeys the word. In the end, all will be 
well, no doubt. Certainly until the last waste acre is gladdened, men will go,and go, and 
go; and when the work of the last pioneer is done, a deadly lassitude will settle 
upon the earth, the lion will lie down with the lamb, and that will be a fit time for 
a big bonfire, to forestall a wretched death through fatty degeneration. 

But it is also ordained that the man may not lift his eyes far above his work. to 
try to see what it all means. Of all the big horde of path-finders, Indian-fighters, 
mule-drivers, and diggers of irrigating ditches, who have made the West, it would 
be hard to persuade one to believe himself a chosen instrument, who must work 
whether he will or no, in order to bring things to pass as they are written. All 
foolishly think that they work because it pleases them. For the life of him, Tobe 
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* That wouldn't happen again ina 
thousand y ears. It threw dirt in 
aa Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 

Miller could not have told why he went to Arizona and settled in the lonely valley 
of the San Pedro. 

That was thirty years ago, before Crook appeared at Old Camp Grant. The few 
companies of soldiery in that region had an almost hopeless task assigned to them, 
—to police the border, and to preserve the peace between the white settlers and the 
swarming bands of Apaches, over many thousands of square miles. It was not a 
fair country: sand and wind, bleak, lava-strewn mountains and cafions, and dreary 
stretches of cactus-grown plain, the whole held in helpless bondage by the pitiless 
sun, and lonely with the utter loneliness of desolation. But somehow the soldiers did 


- their work. The story will be written, by and by, and the world will wonder. 

Like most of the early settlers in that country, Miller meant to make his 
home in the near neighborhood of one of the military posts, so that he might 
be near help in time of need. He had one companion, Billy Hibbard. They 
went to Arizona from Nebraska, by way of the New Mexican trails. They 
had two wagons, drawn by mule-teams, carrying the stuff with which they 
were to make a beginning in the new life. It was not an elaborate outfit ; 
the luxuries they carried weighed nothing at all; but they had enough. 
When men are by themselves, fighting hand to hand with big, tough circum- 
stances, luxuries do not coax them. 

They had planned to go on toward Yuma; but when they reached the 
San Pedro country they were stopped. The trip from Nebraska had been 
quite uneventful, so far as exciting adventure was concerned, until the day of 
their entrance to the San Pedro valley. As night drew on, they camped 
near a tiny bit of water, four or five miles above Camp Grant; everything 
was made secure, the mules were picketed near by, and supper was prepared. 
While they were eating, within the cordial circle of the firelight, an Indian 
strayed in from the sheltering darkness and squatted upon the ground. He 
could speak no English, but by the sign-manual he made them understand 
that he wanted to be fed, and they divided what they had. 

“An Apache,” Hibbard said quietly. “I don’t like it.” 

“There’s only one of him,” Tobe suggested. 

“Mebbe so,” Hibbard answered. ‘You can’t ever tell, with an Apache, 
how many there is of him.” 

When their guest had eaten, he grew inquisitive, moving about the camp, 
peering curiously under the wagon-covers, seeming to appraise the value of 
what he saw. The two men kept on with their work, until at last the Apache 
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seized a rifle that stood against one of the wagons, and ran swiftly toward 
the enveloping darkness. The watchful Hibbard drew his pistol and fired, 
and the thief fell headlong, not a dozen yards from the camp. 

“Look out!” Hibbard shouted. He dashed a bucket of water upon the 
fire, drenching it, and leaving the camp in darkness. On the instant a rifle 
cracked near by, and three or four arrows went singing past. 

Drop under the wagons, an’ lay down!” Hibbard commanded, and when 
they lay side by side between the wheels he grasped Miller’s arm. . “Wait!” 
he whispered. ‘Don’t shoot. They'd see the fire, an’ know where we are. 
They won't rush us, likely; there ain’t enough of ’em.” 

Hibbard’s readiness had saved them. The Apache is no coward, but he 
has a mighty respect for the courage of the fighting American, and unless 
numbers give full warrant, will not rush blindly in utter darkness. He 
likes to see what he is doing. The two men lay still, hugging the ground. 
The attacking party was small, as they knew by the scattering missiles ; there 
was but one rifle, which was fired at long intervals. Arrows came oftener, 
but, with nothing to direct their aim, they went wide for the most part. The 
tethered mules were plunging in noisy fright, and they drew a part of the 
fire. Hibbard swore under his breath. 

“If they kill the mules it’ll go hard with us,” he whispered. Just then a 
random arrow struck a spoke of the wheel directly before his face, where it 
stuck, quivering, singing viciously. Hibbard was imperturbable. 

“Good shot!” he said. ‘That wouldn’t happen again in a thousand years. 
It threw dirt in my eyes.” 

They lay so for three hours, making no attempt to reply to the Indians’ 
fire. Their muscles were stiffened and deadened by the close confinement. 
Once, for half an hour, the Apaches ‘ceased their demonstration; but that 
was too simple a ruse to lure an old plainsman. They did nothing but wait. 
They knew by the screams of the mules that they had received hurts, and 
they grew very anxious. 

It was near to midnight when the moon yellowed the east, and the bolder 
parts of the landscape began to show. “Now!” Hibbard whispered. “Keep 
your guns handy. They'll do something right quick now; they'll either rush 
us, or else pull off.” 

To “pull off” seemed the part of wisdom. The perfect silence in camp 
may have seemed to the Indians ominous; they could not tell what to ex- 
pect. When the moon got above the horizon, there was nothing to be seen 
of the Apaches, and the firing had ceased altogether. But the men cau- 
tiously stayed where they were until dawn. Then they found one of their 
mules dead, and another so badly shot with arrows that it had to be killed. 
That was not a pleasant outlook; but when Hibbard had canvassed the mat- 
ter in his thoughts, he said sturdily : 

“Well, what of it? Say, Tobe, do you believe in signs? Mebbe it’s 
meant for us to stay here.” He took a moment for consideration. “Why 
not? One place is pretty near as good as another, down here. There's 
water, an’ grass, an’ timber a-plenty; an’ there’s Camp Grant right close. 
I'd like to stay, just to show them Apaches they can’t bluff us.” 

So there they stayed, and began at once the labor of settlement. That was 
in July. Long before winter they had built a rude cabin, and had broken 
ten acres of ground; and they bought a bunch of sheep, which were 
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pastured upon the wild grasses near by. One day in late November, when 
the first threats of winter were showing in the air and sky, Hibbard stood in 
the cabin doorway, looking out. 

“T don’t know but I’m pretty well satisfied, Tobe,” he said, courageously. 
“Some folks wouldn’t be, I reckon; but then some folks wouldn’t be satis- 
fied anywhere. I’m sorry for that kind; their life’s pretty much of a hoodoo.” 

Miller came from the cabin and stood beside his partner, letting his glance 
wander over the monotonous landscape, that seemed to be merely an un- 
finished sketch, done in daubs of dull red and yellow. He had not been used 
to such surroundings; he could not grow accustomed to the roughness and 
rawness of it; but Hibbard’s courage was infectious. 

“Yes, I guess it’s all right,” Tobe agreed. “Only I'd like it better if there 
was some folks near us. I’ve always been used to neighbors.” 

Hibbard gave a short laugh. ‘You'll get over that,” he said. “I was 
up in the Wind River country once eleven months, an’ didn’t see a livin’ 
soul. It done me good, too, because it learnt me to depend on myself.” 

As the weary weeks passed, Miller did his best in the man’s part he had 
chosen; but he was not long in realizing that life had become a business 
wholly serious. He had not had Hibbard’s frontier training, and he knew 
that it would take 
long to wear the 
fine edge from his 
instincts. They 
seemed shut away 


“She didn’t like your 
looks Billy; you scared 
her away.” 

Drain by H, M. Eaton. 


f - 4 ; from every communica- 
eee : — tion with the life of the 
foe ne “world; it might have 
come to a dead stop for all they could see, or hear, or know. 
The very landscape, to its outmost rim, seemed weighed down with its bur- 
den of solitude into a deathlike silence. There is no other part of the 
nation like to that. Miller did his work; there was no temptation to shirk ; 
but he was very lonely. Excepting courage, there was not much in com- 


mon between himself and Hibbard; for Hibbard was bigger, ruder, far less 
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sensitive, and with much more of an animal delight in untamed difficulties. 

As the winter settled upon them, their work was less exacting. The care 
of their sheep required no more than one man’s time, and Miller took that 
upon himself, while Hibbard would venture away upon hunting trips over 
the hills. Then began Miller’s real trouble. It is not good for any man, and 
least of all for one susceptible to the terrors of solitude, to be left alone with 
sheep; there is something indescribably maddening in the inane placidity 
of the beasts. Look at the insanity records of the western sheep country. 
As he struggled through the slow days, Miller dully felt something of this. 
One night when he and Hibbard sat before the fireplace he said suddenly :— 

“Billy, I'd give my half that bunch ‘of sheep if I could just look at the 
shadow of a woman.” - 

Hibbard tucked the dottle into his pipe with his finger-tip, while his eyes 
were puckered with something like amusement. “Are you partic’lar about 
her color?” he asked lightly ; then, as Miller kept silence: ‘‘There’s some 
Apache squaws that’s prisoners down to Grant; but mebbe their squatty 
little fat shadders ain’t what you want.” 

“A white woman,” Miller said, ignoring the other’s lightness. “One of 
God’s women. How far do you reckon we are from a real woman?” 

“Tucson, likely,” Billy answered briefly; then he drew off his boots and 
made ready to goto bed. But Miller sat for a long time by the fire, nursing 
his disturbed fancies ; and that was a bad beginning. 

After a few days, Hibbard, who knew that country well, was engaged to 
scout with a small command from the post, on the trail of a party of thieving 
Chiricahuas, and Miller was left alone for three weeks. He had no fear of 
danger from the Indians; but what he suffered otherwise may not be put 
into casual paragraphs. That i is a sickness as mortal as any, and yielding to 
no skill of treatment. In the midst of.that boundless barrenness, he longed 
for sight of familiar green pastures; and as the hart pants after the water- 
brooks, so his soul ached for the sight of one of his own kind—a familiar 
face. All day and all night this thought was present with him; there was 
nothing to drive it away. When Hibbard returned.it was sunlit noon: but 
the unattended sheep were straying beyond the power of the frantic dogs. 
and Miller sat upon the ground beside the cabin door, his legs outstretched, 
his hands gripping idly at the sand. ; 

“What the devil!” Hibbard cried. “What’s the matter with you, Tobe? 
Sick?” 

Miller stared uncomprehendingly, then broke into foolish laughter. “She 
didn’t like your looks, Billy; you scared her away.” 

“Scared who away?” Hibbard asked. 

“Why, that girl. She’s been a mighty comfort to me, Billy.. I’m going 
to marry her in the spring. She savs she’s a half-sister to Joan of Arc; but 
that’s nonsense. you know.” 

Without a word, Hibbard went into the cabin and prepared a hearty meal. 
He compelled Miller to eat, and to drink a pint of strong black coffee, 
which served to bring him out of his ecstatic madness into a dejected 
sanity. He sat for a long time with his disheveled head held in his shaking 
hands, and seemed beset by a morbid terror. . 

“Tt can’t last long, thank God!” he said over and over again. “But, 
Billy!) Think of a man going like this! I've never been afraid of dying; 
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but I’ve always thought I’d be allowed to die some sort of a man’s death. 
And then think of me sitting here like this, and feeling my brain rotting in 
“my head. I wish to God those Apaches had got me!” 

Hibbard’s mind was of that hardy, stolid sort that has little communica- 
tion with suffering save along the nerves of sensation. To him, Miller's 
ailment seemed no more serious than the vagary of a nervous child. 

“Oh, brace up!” he said heartily. ‘You're all right; you’re not the kind 
of man to be scared by bugaboos. This is the first of March, an’ pretty soon 
we'll begin our spring work. That’ll straighten you out, all right.” 

But long after they were rolled in their blankets and their fire was dead 
upon the hearth, Miller lay awake, staring into the darkness, quaking with 
dread of the things he saw there. He rolled over near to Hibbard, who 
was sleeping soundly, and snoring; and he got a little comfort from con- 
tact with that big, rugged body. Strangely enough, he did not once dream 
of going away. That is the rule with men who have been cast for hard 
parts; they do not often think seriously of shirking. Miller’s thought 
tended not toward escape, but toward making use of what strength he could 
command. It did not occur to him to question or accuse either heaven or 
hell. Ele was a good deal of a man. 

Circumstances brought no particular relief. Hibbard remained at home 
after that, trying to help; but Miller had stumbled so near to the verge of 
madness that every day he seemed to tremble with the fright of it. He could 
not sleep, and he would keep Hibbard awake to listen to his broodings. 
“A man’s death” was a thought that haunted him, as he felt himself weaken- 
ing under the constant strain. Once, in his extreme, he got whiskey, and 
drank himself into a frenzied courage; but, for some reason, he did not try 
it a second time. . 

Salvation came, after all. Throughout the winter all that wide, wild 
region had been tormented by various bands of Apaches, who were stealing, 
burning and murdering as chance offered. They were not then confined to 
reservations, and from their almost impenetrable retreats in the nearby moun- 
tains and cajions little parties would descend by night upon the homes of 
fated settlers, and there work their bloody will. The soldiers at the post were 
far too few to forestall these attacks ; all they might do was to set out in fear- 
less but almost hopeless pursuit of the marauders, after they had made good 
their escape and were safe hidden in their lairs. All this was an old story 
long before the spring, but in early April there occurred an outrage that 
brought the soldiers and settlers together in an expedition that was to run 
the savages down and punish them according to their deserts. 

Hibbard, whose instincts were all for conflict, glowed with excitement, 
and Miller was like a child that is near to the enjoyment of a delayed pleas- 
ure. Hibbard saw, and laughed. 

“Why, you blood-sucker! What’s made you get so fierce all of a sudden?” 

Miller echoed the laugh, with interest. His shoulders were squared and 
his chin held high; but he was not in a talkative mood. 

_ “I’m going to be saved, Billy,” he said simply. ; 

Besides the volunteer squad of settlers, there were two troops of cavalry 
in the party; and there was also a pack-train that carried ammunition and 
scant campaign rations. It was a desperate undertaking, so far as hope 
for results were concerned; it would have been fruitless save for the work 
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of the Apache scouts attached to the cavalry. None but an Apache could 
‘have found and followed that trail. Hibbard had seen much of such work, 
but he was filled with fresh delight as he looked on at the unerring behavior 
of those human bloodhounds. 

The trail led through the depths of the Santa Catalina Cajion, and into 
the chaotic wilderness of rock beyond. Despite the difficulties, it was fol- 
lowed straight to its end. The scouts in the advance came back one morn- 
ing and reported that the Apaches were in camp two or three miles ahead, 
wholly unsuspicious of the approach of an enemy. An immediate attack 
was ordered, and the command crept forward, under guidance of the scouts, 
leaving the pack-train behind. 

But they found the Apaches camped in a secure place, at the base of a 
long, bare slope of ragged rock, where a rushing attack was out of the ques- 
tion; for they could not get nearer than four hundred yards without exposing 
themselves to full view in scrambling down the uncertain slope. That 
would have meant a useless sacrifice of life. The other side offered a better 
approach, but in order to reach it they must have gone around the head of 
the cafion, a march of thirty miles, the scouts declared. There was nothing 
for it but to make the attack with rifles at a quarter-mile range. 

The story of the fight does not much matter. After the first shock of sur- 
prise, the Apaches scattered at once amongst the strewn boulders; and after 
that adroitnessof eyeand steadinessof nerve played the chief part. When both 
sides had settled to their work, no man dared expose himself for a moment, 
for the rifles were quick and sure. The duel ran for six hours, and three or 
four of the whites had received wounds, among them Hibbard, who had a 
bullet through the thick of his shoulder. None was mortally hurt; but as 
the hours passed and the pain of the wounds increased, the sufferers had a 
fierce and constant longing for water. The canteens of the command had 
been emptied long before. But water lay in full view at the foot of the slope. 
where springs had emptied their treasure into a chain of deep, still pools, 
the farthest at five hundred yards’ distance from the Apache camp. 

Miller did not betray his purpose; no one of the command knew when or 
how he got away. “Look there! Who’s that down yonder?” Far down 
the cafion they could see the figure of a man, who was sliding and leaping 
from rock to rock, getting momentary shelter where he could, then exposing 
himself with reckless abandon when no shelter lay directly in his way. It 
was a foolhardy trial, but the watchers cheered wildly for its courage, while 
they groaned at its folly. The hidden Apaches had seen, of course, and 
their rifles were turned that way. Once or twice Miller stumbled and fell: 
but he reached the lowest pool at last, and they saw him stoop and fill the 
canteens he carried and then begin the ascent. 

It was slower work getting back—painfully slow toward the last, so that 
they guessed he had been hit; but he kept on, walking, stumbling, crawling 
on hands and knees, but getting on without a pause. A dozen of the men had 
gone to meet him, under cover of the ridge; but there was no aid they could 
give him, though they dragged him out of range of the deadly rifles. He 
still clung to his precious canteens, but he was pitifully shattered. His 
throat was choked with blood, so that he could not speak ; there was noth- 
ing he could do but to die where he lay. 

And so it happened that he had his wish. after all, for a man’s death. 
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Femarey 1! black settlement is gregarious in everything—its work, its 

(3 play, its religion, even its thrift. A rustle of the liveliest satis- 
faction went through last Sunday’s congregation, when Unc 
Caleb gave out after service that upon the next Saturday, Brer 
Wesley Mason would give a barbecue at the Boiling Spring “fer 
his own sef.”” Notwithstanding Brer Wesley is not popular, he is shrewdly 
given to shirking work, withal somewhat of a misanthrope. But since 
wheat harvest is past, and threshing well under way, the settlement has 
money in its pockets, which simply burns to be spent. 


hite 
palates and black ones. Brer Wesley has bought a dozen fat lambs and 
pigs, and turned them over to Unc Spring, the prince of barbecuers, to be 
slaughtered scientifically overnight, their flesh cooled, then at midnight laid 
upon clean sticks over a trench full of hard-wood coals. There it has 
roasted for twelve hours, carefully watched and tended, until it is crisply 
tender, and full of pungent aroma. And now at the very last it is plenti- 
fully bedaubed with a rich peppery sauce, whose exact composition is Unc 
Spring’s most cherished secret. 

The bread matches the meat. That is only another way of saying Mammy 
Nance, Wesley’s mother, has made it. Nobody else can make such beaten 
biscuit, light bread, and hoe-cake. She clings to ovens, skillets and the 
open fireplace. ‘You couldn’t chase me wid one er dam dar cook-stoves !” 
she declares, setting her fat arms akimbo upon cushiony hips. ‘Look ter 
me lek dee wus made fer po’ white trash—dat sort whar woont wu’k case 
dee ‘feared dee git sunburnt. Quality whi’-fokes raised me—dee did. Dee 
war’n't feared er nuffin—neider wu’k ner de debbil.” 

To emphasize the “quality” of her white-folks, Mammy keeps their name 
in place of taking that of her husband’s late master. ‘“‘Dam Masons, dee 
wus fa’ar ter middlin’,” she says; “but sho-oo tukkey, don’t you name um 
’side er de Dabneys! I ’us born "Dabney, an’ I’m gwine die Dabney, don’t 
keer whut dat dar fool Wes-boy kin say.” 


Naturally, she keeps in close touch with such of her white folks as live 
25 
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round about. Thus it comes to pass that the counter over which she is to 
sell her son’s wares glistens with ample folds of damask, the beaten biscuit 
heap a cut-glass bowl, which is a Dabney heirloom, and those big flowered 
dishes of real china stand ready for the savory meat. The family feeling is 
reciprocal. Real ‘quality white folks” of this generation will never outgrow 
a certain loving pride in the well-being of their ex-slaves. 

Mammy Nance came in a little after daylight. Until dark she will 
be the only woman on the barbecue ground. Settlement manners are as 
rigid as settlement morals are elastic. A young woman is but slightly dis- 
credited by a few fatherless small children, yet would lose caste irredeem- 
ably by coming to such a gathering before the conventional hour. Men, 
black and white, straggle in as early as ten o'clock, though they know it will 
be one at least before the meat comes from the pit. 

When at last it does come, the dishes empty as by magic. Whatever 
the complexion, each man has a noble appetite. Two biscuits with a hand’s- 
breadth of barbecue between cost but a dime; for a quarter you may eat 
as long as you can swallow. For the most part the white men ignore 
schedule prices, and fling jingling dollars and half-dollars into the cracked 
blue-flowered pitcher that serves as a till. They are, in the main, land- 
owning neighbors, who have come partly to eat barbecue, but more to show 
good-will, and help along Brer Wesley’s profits. 

Before sundown the white moiety melts away. As dusk falls the young 
blacks begin to prink and prank, and none too soon. Along road and foot- 
path comes the sound of many singing voices—women’s voices, sweet and 
strong, though high-pitched and sometimes out of key. The singers, gath- 
ered in knots, nearly all carry lanterns. The young moon will be down long 
ere the barbecue breaks up; then, too, the wood-paths and the barbecue 
ground in the shade of thick trees lie already in black darkness. 

Against the darkness the nodding lantern lights show as giant glow- 
worms. Half the lantern-bearers have frocks kilted to,the knee, thus 
revealing stiff white petticoats, betucked and befrilled. A few heads are 
gorgeous in store hats, but the most part have only fresh flowers stuck 
frivolously in cushiony masses of crinkly hair. To unwrap, comb, part it, 
and shape some sort of knot behind, has been the work of half the after- 
noon. All the young women have smeared their cheeks with purple-red 
poke-berry juice, which shows as bluish bloom upon the copper-bronze of 
the skin. Few are of the dead-black Guinea type; fewer still own a Cau- 
casian admixture; yet their complexions run the whole gamut of browns 
and browny-yellows. The red juice shows upon even the Guinea face—a 
weird and ghastly showing—as though the cuticle had become so attenu- 
ated you could see flesh and blood through it. 

Martena has no need to be of the painted ladies. Nature set a dash of 
scarlet beneath the bronze of her cheek. Tall, lithe, beautifully rounded, 
with the poise of a princess, she has eyes of black velvet, in a half Egyptian 
face. It lacks the African flat nose and receding forehead. The contour is 
almost a pure oval, the lips full, the chin cleanly molded. It melts into a 
long, round throat, which in turn loses itself magnificently in a pair of fault- 
less shoulders. In front her gown comes modestly low. Around her neck, 
swathing it almost to the chin, she has wound yard upon yard of strung 
flowers—waxen-pink balsam flowers. She has stuck other pink balsams 
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lawlessly all about her halo of crisp hair. In dress, as in all else, Martena 
pleases herself—needless to add, to the scandal of the settlement. 

As she comes within the circle of counter-lights, Bill Green, at Mammy’s 
elbow, throws up his hands, saying: “Who-ee! My soul! I lay right 
now, dat gal gwine run some feller plumb ‘stracted ‘fore dis night’s done.” 

Mammy nods energetically. “I gut no time wid dat gal, an’ her cu'yus 
ways,” she says. “Dee not nebber gwine fetch her ter no good luck. Uster 

be she would mind her mammy, an’ 
) her mistis li'll bit. Now dee is bofe 
done daid, she woon’t listen at nare 
wu'd from nobody 

“Looky yon-der!”’ Sally Ann Morris 
breaks in. “‘Actially, there is Brer 
——— Willis Nixon with—'pon my life, Sis 
Sue ‘long with him! Howdy, Sis 
Sue! Howdy! Howdy! It shorely 
is good fer the sore eyes—seein’ you 
at a barbecue without any baby.” 

‘“T did hate ter leave dam twins 
—dee is so cunnin’,” Sue says, 
shaking hands all round. To 
look at her you would never 
judge her to be the root of Brer 
Wesley’s misanthropy, she is so 
small and black and meek-look- 
ing, with the flattest of noses and 
drooping thick lips. But at sight 
of her Wesley turns an ashen 
dusk ; further, he has not spoken 
civilly to any young woman since 
Sue married Willis Nixon five 
years ago. 

Notwithstanding, Mammy 
Nance greets her warmly. From 
the beginning she has said: ‘Po’ 
‘ " li’ll Sue! De chile couldn’ he'p 

hersef. Dat dar Willis do sho'ly 


cya’y conjure fer wimmens. Dat 


“UNC CALEB GAVE OUT AFTER SERVICE—THAT = how-come he done whut he did— 


BRER WESLEY MASON WOULD HAVE A BARBE- ’ 
CUE AT THE BOILING SPRING,” ma’y two, one atter de odder, bofe 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. wid house an’ lan’, an’ widders 
ole ernough ter be his mammy. Den when he had done buried dem, he 
pounce down on Sue. I does bleebe dat dar owdacious nigger mought eben 
ma’y me—ef once he took’n tuck de notion.” 

Willis himself does not suggest occult fascination, nor in fact seem to 
need it. He is not over-tall, but perfectly made, and magnificently muscled, 
with a rich voice and the gavest hearty manner. Men and women swarm 
after him as he passes, clutching at both his hands. The lanterns have been 
swung to low-hanging boughs, so their smoky glimmers may half light 
the ground. Somehow Martena has loitered unaccountably with hers. 
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She is making to fasten her particular glow-worm to an obstinate bough. 
She stands tiptoe, her arms high, the light falling fitfully upon her white 
frock, her scarlet sash, the flowery column that is her throat. Willis 
springs to her side, and snatches down her arm, saying :— 

“O, Miss ’Teena, let er man do dat fer you!” 

“Man! Whut man?” she asks, looking derisively down at him. -She 
stands a half-head taller than he. 

Willis laughs aloud. “The man that can hold you, high er low,” he says. 
lifting her till her head touches the elusive bough. ‘Put yo’ lantern whar 
you pleases, honey! I'll sho'ly be here ter he’p you git it down.” 

Martena surges out of his arms, clenches her fist, and sends him sprawling. 
Nobody laughs louder or more merrily than Sue over her husband’s mis- 
chance. But Bill Green says in Mammy’s ear, nodding sagely toward Wil- 
lis and Martena: “You tell Sis Sue ter go on home wid me an’ my folks; 
ef she don’t, dam dar babies ’ll cry er long time. She cain’t go home by 
hersef, an’ dis night, you hear my racket, Brer Willis is er gwine home—wid 
som'body else.” 

II. 

Three weeks later Mammy takes to her Miss Ma’y—young Mrs. Alston, 
born Dabney—a great budget of settlement gossip. “Dat dar Martena, she 
ain’t ’stonished me one bit!’ Mammy begins. ‘I been knowin’ all de time, 
she des bound ter be diff’unt frum all de res’. But, honey, hit sho’ wus er 
sight, de way heads turnt in dat dar chu’ch-meetin’ Sunday atter Wes hilt 
dat bobbycue, when she marched in, her haid high as eber, arm in arm wid 
Brer Willis, same as dee wus ma’ied. Folks couldn’ listen at Unc Caleb— 
dee wus too busy lookin’. You know ‘Teena, she ain't nebber let nobody 
else mo’n pass de time er day wid ’er. QOne deacon tried to court her, an’ 
she up an’ th’owed water on ’im; an’ dat dar strange preacher, whar come 
las’ fall, she knocked spang off’n de foot-lawg when he say ma’y. But sho’s 
you lib, dar she is now, wid all her plunder—buroach, bedstid, cook-stove, 
rockin’-cheers, dishes, an’ her mammy’s big chis’—in dat t’urrer pen ob 
Willis’s house. He gut de house f’um de las’ ole wife—nebber would a-been 
no two pens ef he had ter build um. Dee tells me, fust off, he bragged on 
his luck—habin’ er wife in each eend. I spec he done stop dat now—'Teena 
ain’t lost none er dam cu’yus ways.” 

“What has she done to him?” Miss Ma’y asks, smiling. 

Mammy chuckles. “Beat him!” she says in a stage whisper. ‘Dis how- 
come hit happen. She won't eat wid him an’ Sue: keeps all ter hersef. 
But when Sue gut sick two days atter she went dar, "Teena say she'll git 
breakfus fer ’er. Well, sho’s you’se er white lady, she couldn't find nuffin 
but lil bit er meal ter cook, so she ups an’ feeds Sue an’ de babies on her 
own vittles. She expicioned how hit wus—Willis can wu'k good as any- 
body, but sence he had took up wid ’Teena he ain’t done nuffin much but set 
an’ laugh an’ aggravate Sue "bout gittin’ ernudder wife so much better’n her. 
’Teena cotched him out in de passage ‘tweenst dam two pens, an’ axed him: 
‘Why ain't you gone ter yo’ wu’k? ‘Case I rudder stay here an’ look at 
you wu’k.’ Willis say back right impedent. Den ’Teena, she took him side 
de haid wid her fis’, an’ tole him he wus de no ’countest nigger in de settle- 
ment, but he gut ter stir his stumps an’ take keer er Sue, else she’ll know de 
reason why. He tried ter gib her some mo’ slack jaw, but she lit in wid 
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bofe hands; dee had _ it 
fa’ar fis’-an’-skull all ober 
dat yard tell she made him 
holler. Den she says, ‘I'll 
kill you less’n you mind 
me—good.’ Dats whut 
he been doin’ eber since— 
she’s got him ober ter 
Mason’s right now, cuttin’ 
cawn. But he ain't 
gwine tetch de money. 
*Teena takes all dat, an’ 
spen’s hit fer Sue an’ 
de chilluns. Dee tell 
me Sue says she cried 
ter see “Teena come 
dar, but she’d cry heap 
harder now ter see her 
go ’way.” 


III. 


Throughout fall. and 
winter, chuckling in 
unctuous. glee over 
» Willis’s subjugation, 
- the settlement has 
watched Martena 
» change things round 
* about her for the bet- 
ter. The two cabins 
have been white- 
“SHE TOOK HIM SIDE DE HAID WID HER FIs’, AN’ roLE nim Washed, their chimneys 

HE WUS DE NO ’COUNTEST NIGGER IN DE SETTLEMENT.” righted, the yard trimly 

Drawn by Chass Grunwald, fenced, and the make- 
shift corn-crib replaced by one stout and fire-new. In the shed-stable be- 
side the crib a sleek mule stands. Martena bought it, agreeing to do the 
Mason washing a year for it, though she hates the sight of suds and tubs. 
By training, laundress, cook and needlewoman, she instinctively throws 
back to some queenly Amazon whose heart was in war and in the chase. 
She can chop, hew or maul with the best man in the settlement ; plough, hoe, 
rive timber and ride the wildest colt, once he is bitted and girthed. 

She has worked, afid made Willis work, all the odd time of the winter 
in clearing a new ground. Though the big trees had been felled for fire- 
wood, all the clearing proper had to be done. It has been thoroughly done. 
Now in mid-March the narrow stretch lies ready for the coulter. At one 
end it has been broadened to include a gravelly knoll. The knoll is an ideal 
barn-site; hence the hundred logs with hewn faces and accurately squared 
ends that lie about the face of it. 

Rock pillars for the barn are already in place. Martena helped to set 
them—as she did most other things which make possible the barn raising. 
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All the settlement’s good men have come to it gladly, bent on making it a 
famous frolic. If few women come along with them the fact is due, not to 
domestic complications in the household, but to another of the settlement 
conventions. Mammy Nance voices it thus: “Raisin’s ain't no place fer 
wimmens—'ceptin’ hit is dest ernough ter wait on de men folks.” Mammy 
heads the self-elected few who come early, lay aside their shawls and set their 
hands at whatever they find to do. 

Martena did so much yesterday that is no great amount. Sue sits at the 
fireside, a twin on each arm, chirping to them between smiles and greetings 
to all comers. Now and again she nods proudly toward the long table in 
the passage, where all Martena’s dishes make a fine show above her very 
best white tablecloth. Life is in these days somewhat a fairy tale to Sue— 
she is neither beaten nor neglected; she has almost forgotten how it feels 
to go to sleep hungry. 

It is all Martena’s work—Martena whose ways are more than ever curious. 
As she herself considers Sue,so she enforces consideration from the mastered 
Willis. He is mastered, even more completely than she herself is mastered. 
She goes with 
him everywhere 
—to church, the 
festivals, even 
the corn-shuck- 
ings and the 
log - rollings. 
Everywhere she 
rules him with 
a hand of iron. 
He has been as 
noted for gal- 
lantries as she 
for austere vir- 
tue; now’ he 
may not do 
more than 
glance vagrantly 
at another wo- 
man,—his_ wife 
alwaysexcepted. 
More than once 
he has turned 
restive. Each 
time Martena 
has soundly 
cuffed him into 
a better frame of 
spirit. 

Today he is a 
wild =man— so 
wild it is risky to 
work with him. 


‘‘ DAT DAR 'TEENA IS ER CAUTION, * * * WHEDDER YO’ TAKES HER 
COMIN’ ER GWINE.” 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
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Heavy logs which must go to a height need care in the handling. These logs 
are shot up steeply-inclined planes by means of clumsy wooden forks, manned 
by crews of three or four. When a log gets to the top, the corner-man, 
snug inside the growing wall, catches it with a handspike and settles it in its 
appointed hewn shoulder. He runs no risk whatever ; danger lies among the 
men at the forks. Yet so strenuous is the rivalry of strength, often prudence 
is thrown to the winds. Especially in the crew which Willis captains. The 
twentieth round—the last except the plates—is going up with a rush. Wil- 
lis and his followers are wild to have their log in place before its fellow oppo- 
site has more than left the ground. They are a fork and crew short—there 
should be one in the middle as well as at either end. All the more glory, 
then, if they win with such a handicap. All are half-stripped, with arms bare 
to the shoulder. Nearly every wrist is banded with thongs of soft leather. 
It gives slowly, slowly, as the muscles underneath grow steely, and stand in 
cords above the skin. You can trace the cords clearly into the mass of the 
shoulder, and catch the regurgitant surge in neck and chest. Heaving, 
straining, they send the log upward. One minute more and victory is won 
—if only the forks are staunch. A 

One is not staunch. The prongs crash apart, the log leaps out and back- 
ward as though electrically endowed with life, and intent to avenge all its 
slaughtered sylvan fellows. There is a wild crying out, men tumbling this 
way and that; a thunderous striking on earth, then a massy rebound. In 
the rebound the log leaps toward Wesley Mason. Willis springs, catches, 
hugs it tight, staggers, sways, falls prone, with the great timber crushing in 
his chest. 

“W-i-l-l-i-s!_ Come to din-n-er!” Martena calls, her voice thin and sweet 
across the sunlit air. Then she runs swiftly forward, warned by the con- 
fused groaning, the sudden gathering. Willis’s eyes are glazing as she 
reaches him, and kneels at his side. They have lifted off the log, but she 
understands. Bareheaded, every man looks down into the face where death 
has frozen the very seeming of life. Martena wipes the beaded brow, 
silently, but with a question in her eyes that Unc Caleb answers. 

*No—hit nebber hu’t much,’ he says. “Hit tooked him right ’crost de 
ha’ht—an’ bruk it. Dee wus des two breffs arter—an’ one wu'd. Yes, he 
says yo name, Martena—at de ve’y las’.” 

Other eyes turn away as he says it. Unc Caleb is known to be a merciful 
man, even to the chiefest of sinners. 


IV. 


Church-meeting is held every Saturday afternoon, but only the most 
devout come to it, save when it is noised abroad that some unusual matter 
is to be brought before it. It takes cognizance of many things—matters of 
faith and discipline, as well as church temporalities. Beyond all that, it is 
a prime exchange for gossip. Half the church members at least lived outside 
the settlement, upon the plantations and farmsteads lying round about. As 
a consequence, whatever befalls blacks or whites within a radius of ten miles 
is apt to be told there,—and relished the more that it is told under breath. 

Notwithstanding, there is more than a tang of piety in the longdrawn 
quavering chorus that stirs the new leafage of the oaks upon this mild May 
afternoon. The subtle fragrance of May rain lingers in woods and pastures. 
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Fresh-ploughed land likewise exhales it, to mingle delectably with the 
breath of honeysuckle so riotously a-blow in the big, old-fashioned plan- 
tation gardens. 

In a world so fair all should be peace and the healing of bedised spirits. 
But there is no peace, only wrath and threatening in many of the faces look- 
ing up to the pulpit. There is not a vacant seat. One crowded bench nods 
sighing to its fellow opposite, then falls to heavy groaning. Men and 
women sit rigidly apart either side the single aisle. Upon the transverse 
benches—the Amen corners—members notable for liberal piety have ac- 
quired pre-emption rights. 

Martena is of the Amen corner—one of its chief singers, and a shouter of 
peculiar renown. Nothing in her walk and way of life is held to have 
brought scandal upon the faith. But let no carper set down’either herself 
or her people as dead in trespasses and sins. Theirs is not immorality, ugly 
and naked, but the unmorality of a race still very close to the primal mould. 
Her spiritual peers have not frowned. The rather they have lauded her. 
Brer Willis, in the church since he was ten, was so spiritually quickened 
, by her influence, he would have been made a deacon but for his untimely 
taking off. That was Martena’s work. She was ambitious for him as she 
had never been ambitious for herself. The most callous felt a thrill to see 
her walking upright and dry-eyed, her arms about the sobbing Sue, behind 
Willis’s coffin to the edge of his open grave. 

“Bless yo’ heart, honey! dat gal nebber shout—not nare single, teeny li'l 
shout,” Mammy said, telling it over to Miss Ma’y. “Nobody couldn't 
a-made me bleebe dat, ’ceptin’ I had seed hit my own sef. Dat dar Teena 
is er qution, an’ no mistake, whedder you takes her comin’ er gwine. 
Yes’m—she’s een-about de top-knot ’mongst all dam dar shouters. We 
wus sho’, me an’ Sis Peggy Gyarnett, hit gwine take three-fo’ ter hold her 
at dat dar buryin’; but, shucks! she nebber so much as bat her eye—not eben 
when Ma’y Wray an’ Sis Dolly Johnson, whar she do p’intedly ’spises, turnt 
desefs loose, an’ shout, an’ ra’ar, an’ ta’ar, all ober dat grabe-yard. No’m; 
‘Teena an’ Sue, dee ain’t put on no mo’nin yit; but dee gut time er plenty— 
de fun’ul ain’t gwine be tended tell ‘long in August. "Teena she done gone 
ter wu’k ter buy it. She gwine stay dar an’ take de crap th’oo des de same. 
Hit sho’ly is er pity fer Brer Willis ter be cut down dat way, like er cum- 
brance ob de ground; but ef he wus ter be tooken so, hit’s metty lucky 
fer Sue an’ dam chilluns he had took up wid ’Teena.” 

This in late March. In May, Mammy’s face is the most wrathful of all. 
But she does not edge away from Martena, sitting at her elbow. Instead, 
she turns to glare at Sue, shrinking and shaken, upon the very backmost 
bench. Just outside the door Wesley hovers, his misanthropy clean gone. 
He tries to sigh and moan, but grins sheepish delight as a latecomer chucks 
him violently in the ribs. Presently he sits down upon a stump, which per- 
mits sight of Sue, and makes a pretense of reading his pocket testament. 

After the opening prayer, Unc Caleb stands up, his brow deeply 
wrinkled. Before he can speak, Mammy cries in a high keening voice :-— 

“Breddren! Sistren! Ba’ar ter ba’ar wid me! You all knows who I 
is! You all knows how I been fotcht up wid quality whi’-fokes! You all 
done seed how I try ter raise dat dar Wes-boy de ve’y same way—wid man- 
ners an’ principles! Bless God, what done come on hit? Look at dat dar 
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‘“LISTEN AT ME, ALL YO’ CHU'CH-MEETIN’ FOLKS!” 


Draven by Charles Grunwald. 


low-down nigger out dar ‘hine you! Dat dar Sue! She—er sister in de 
chu’ch—er widder, wid 1i’ll chilluns ub her own—she is done took an’ 
*swaded dat dar fool-boy ter ma’y her! Her! Wid her husband’s funul 
not tended, an’ nare rag er mo’nin’ wored fer him! Deal wid her! Deal 
wid her hard! Man ner boy cain’t hep hese’f when widder-’ooman git atter 
him! You all knows dat well. Dat fool-boy is all my ’pendance. I gut ter 
lib wid him whedder er no, when I gits too ole ter wu’k. An’ how is I 
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gwine ’spect myse’f, er hab anybody ’spect me, libbin wid ooman dat act so 
onnery?” 

At the last shrieking word, Sue crouches lower, sobbing aloud. Unc 
Caleb shakes his head, saying slowly: “Pity! Pity!’ A dozen members 
are up, each eager to make the motion that shall insure Sue’s punishment. 
They are in nowise hypocrites; she has outraged proprieties which stand to 
them for moralities. Stddenly Martena’s voice, cool, insistent, compelling, 
cuts through the hubbub. She is standing upon a bench to say over all 
heads :— 

“Listen at me, all you chu’ch-meetin’ folks! I’m all the one that knows 
the straight er this. I hear you sayin’, ‘Set her back! Set Sis Sue back, 
*hine all the lowest an’ the wussest in the chy’ch!’ You sha’n’t doit! You 
kin set me back instid o’ her, fer it’s all my doin’. Nobody but me could 
a-made her—do whut she done, before—” a sudden hardness in the words— 
“before she had—done whut’s right by—him that’s gone. She’s a poor, 
lost, lonesome thing ; she must have—som’body ter "pend on—an’—an’ Brer 
Wesley, he’s been lovin’ her all his life. Top er that, the crop needed er 
man’s work. I says ter Sue: ‘Whut’s the use ter hire? Marryin’s a heap 
cheaper.’ She done it, but I’m the cause. Sis Sue, you come here! Right 
up in my place. I stands fer whut I done—now an’ always.” 

Amid a breathless hush, Sue creeps up beside her, a little huddled, 
crumpled, tearful figure, withal radiant. If only the vote could be taken 
now, both would go scot-free. But discipline prevails. Routine is inex- 
orable, especially when it blunders. It takes Unc Caleb half an hour to 
straighten things. Dry-eyed, with a burning choke in her throat, Martena 
listens, as one after another says, with a hard breath: “Set her back! Set 
her back!” 

“Set her back fer how long?” Unc Caleb asks, ostensibly of the assembly, 
really of Mammy Nance. Mammy has an Indian strain. Her wrath, 
though kindled by the breach of convention, is the livelier for her old grudge 
against Martena. 

“Set her back untwel after we has ’tended po’ Brer Willis’s funul,” she be- 
gins primly ; then lapsing into common speech: “An’ gin de nigger mo‘nin 
lek whut er man oughter hab. He chilluns is sorter my gran’chilluns now; 
I’m not gwine leabe hit so folks kin fling up ter dem, dee daddy didn’t had 
no mo’n er dawg-funul. Hit’s gut ter be er funul right—you see ter dat, 
Brer Caleb. Git de bes’ three preachers roun’ yere, an’ tell um de funul is 
bound ter las’ all day.” 

“Kin Martena tend hit?” Unc Caleb asks doubtfully. Mammy sniffs: 
“Who gwine hender ’er? Cose she come. But she cain’t set wid de high 
sisters, she cain’t sing, she cain’t shout, she cain’t eben hold dem whar does 
shout! Sistren, ain't dat whut hit means ter be sot back?” 

“Yes, Lawd! Trufe, bress Gawd! Amen! Amen!” came in chorus on 
every side. 

Martena listens, still with her head high. At last she walks away, paus- 
ing at the door to shake the dust from her feet. The fearful look on, gasp- 
ing; they are sure it means conjure work. Mammy smiles proudly and 
turns away, but deep down her heart repents of victory. Victor and van- 
quished own much the same fiber. She has the sympathy of comprehension 
for this, at least, of Martena’s curious ways. 


‘(WOULD YOU DARE TO KILL A MAN?"? 


THE MUTINY ON THE “SOMERS.” 


By JoHN R. SPEARS, AUTHOR OF A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN Navy, Etc. 


Being the true story of the famous mutiny when the son of the Secretary of War and 
his principal confederates were hung at the yardarm as a wholesome example 
to the crew of a United States Brig of War. 


HE United States brig-of-war Somers, the scene of one of 
the most remarkable mutinies known to the history of 
the sea, was in herself a vessel to interest every kind of 
sailorman. She was built in New York in 1842, at a 
cost of $37,650. In general dimensions of hull she was 
but 105 feet long over all, 25 feet 7 inches wide and 11 
feet deep. She was only eight feet longer and eight feet wider than an 
ordinary Erie canal boat; but she had two masts, one of which towered 120 
feet above the deck and the other 130, and these masts carried yards up to 
royals, with studding-sail booms on all of them. She carried such a cloud 
of canvas, in fact, that only the largest of yachts of all the vessels afloat in 
these days can boast of a similar spread. She measured 259 tons, but was 
so sharp in model that she could have carried only 120 cargo, had she 
been a merchantman. In short, here was one of the handsomest, swiftest 
and most efficient little cruisers known to the world in her day, a cruiser 
that had but one fault, and what that was shall appear further on. 

Commander Alexander Slidell Mackenzie (a New York man, by the way, 
and a relative of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry) was ordered to fit her 
out for a run to the coast of Africa, but his pleasure in the new command 
was greatly modified by finding among his young officers Midshipman 
Philip Spencer, son of John C. Spencer, who was then Secretary of War, 
under President John Tyler. Midshipman Spencer, while attached to the 
frigate Potomac, on the South American station, had gone ashore at Rio 
Janeiro, filled himself with liquor, and acted in other ways so disgracefully, 
that he had been compelled to resign to escape dismissal. He was,afterwards 
reinstated, however, through his father’s influence, and here he was. Mac- 
kenzie, wishing to avoid such an influence over a crew of apprentices, tried 
to have him transferred, but failed. 


y 
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Accordingly, on September 13, 1842, the Somers sailed from New York 
harbor, with a crew numbering 120 souls, of whom seventy-four were ap- 
prentices, rated as boys, six were landsmen, nine were ordinary seamen, 
four were full seamen, eight were petty officers, seven were steerage officers 
(including Mr. Spencer) and four were in the wardroom, including the lieu- 
tenants, surgeon and purser. The wardroom officers were Lieut. Guest 
Gansevoort, Passed Assistant Surgeon R. W. Leecock, Purser H. M. Heis- 
kell, and Acting Master M. C. Perry. Among the men who swung their 
hammocks on the berth deck were Boatswain's Mate Samuel Cromwell 
and Seaman Elisha Small. 

On the voyage out it was noted by all hands that Midshipman Spencer 
had very little to say to any of the ship’s officers, but spent a large part of 
his spare time with the men, his especial favorites being Cromwell, the 
boatswain’s mate, and Seaman Small. To these men he gave considerable 
presents of money and liberal quantities of cigars. Some of the appren- 
tices, who were unusually large and strong for their ages, were also fa- 
vored with quantities of tobacco, although the captain had forbidden them 
the use of it. 

After leaving the Madeiras, everybody seemed to lag when an order was 
given, and sounds of grumbling became frequent. Boatswain’s Mate Crom- 
well, who had been noticeably harsh in his treatment of the youngsters there- 
tofore, now became exceedingly kind to them, and was even seen frolicking 
with some of them. 

Through a trick of the cook a double allowance of brandy had been 
brought on board. Midshipman Spencer drew as much of it as he could, 
and was drunk on two occasions. He also gave drinks of it to his friends 
among the men, and increased his gifts of tobacco to them. Naturally, 
he was derelict in his duty on deck, but he was reproved very little for his 
misdeeds. The captain explained afterwards that he did not reprove 
Spencer because he thought it would do no good to the young man, who, in 
Mackenzie’s view, was incorrigible. 

Nevertheless, no one looked upon Spencer’s doings as anything more than 
disagreeable events, while the conduct of the crew, though extremely annoy- 
ing at times, was looked upon as a natural outgrowth of the association of 
a lot of tough boys, for apprentices in those days (decidedly not in these) 
were commonly young rascals who had been sent to sea because no one 
ashore could control them. 

So the brig reached the coast of Africa, delivered some despatches to the 
commanding officer there, headed away for home by the way of St. Thomas, 
in the West Indies, and then, on November 25th, the secret of the trouble 
among the men came out. 

At eight o’clock that night, Midshipman Spencer called James W. Wales, 
clerk to the purser, upon deck and led the way to a seat up on the spare 
spars and boats stowed between the two masts. Here, being well con- 
cealed by the mainsail from the eyes of the officers on the quarter-deck, 
Spencer said impressively :-— 

“Are you afraid of death? Do you fear a dead man? Would you dare 
to kill a man?” 

Wales was not a little astonished at the question, but he replied, coolly 
enough, that he was not yet ready to die, that he had no reason to fear a 
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** SPENCER WAS PUT IN DOUBLE IRONS ON THE QUARTER DECK.” 
Drawn by Walter Russell. 


dead man, and under 
possible circumstances 
he thought he “could 
muster sufficient cour- 
age to kill a man.” 

“T don’t doubt your 
courage at all; I know 
it,” said Spencer. “But 
can you keep a secret, 
and will you keep one? 
If so, take the oath.” 

Then he went over 
the words of an oath, 
ending with, “‘so help 
me, God,” whereby 
Wales, on repeating it, 
promised not to reveal 
the matters that were 
to be divulged to him. 
This done, Spencer 
said he was leagued 
with twenty of the crew 
to murder all the brig’s 
officers, take the brig, 
and, after making the 
“small fry,’ as he 
called the younger ap- 
prentices, walk the 
plank, turn her into a 
pirate ship, and pro- 
ceed to Cape Antonio, 
Cuba, or the Isle of 
Pines, where he was to 
take on one familiar 
with piracy, as a men- 
tor, and then go cruis- 
ing for prizes. He 
went into many details 
of how the brig and the 
prizes were to be man- 
aged, but dwelt espec- 
ially on his determina- 
tion to kill every man 
found on a prize, while 
women, when found, 
were to be kept as long 
as they pleased him, 
and then thrown over- 
board. 

Wales was horrified 
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at the proposition, but he concealed his feelings. Seaman Elisha Small 
came and joined in the talk, and expressed much pleasure on learning that 
Wales would help in the mutiny. It was agreed that Wales should be third 
mate in the pirate crew. 

Of course, when the conference broke up, Spencer warned Wales that any 
treachery would be rewarded with speedy death; he also kept his eyes on 
Wales so closely that night that Wales turned in at once. But the'next 
morning his duty took Wales to the purser’s desk, where he told the whole 
story. Then he sent Lieutenant Gansevoort to the purser, and Gansevoort, 
on learning the facts, reported them to Captain Mackenzie. 

At first the idea seemed so preposterous that Mackenzie ridiculed it, but 
further consideration made him order the Lieutenant to keep an eye on 
Spencer during the day, and report anything he might observe. 

At the usual hour for muster that evening Captain Mackenzie called all 
his officers but the one on the forecastle to his side, and then turning to 
Midshipman Spencer, he said :— 

“T understand, sir, that you aspire to the command of the Somers?”. 

Spencer denied it, and Mackenzie quoted Wales, when Spencer said :— 

“T may have told him something like it, but it was only in joke.” 

“You admit, then, that you told him of such a plan?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Spencer was arrested and put in double irons on the quarter-deck. There 
was no place on the brig where a man could be imprisoned, because refrac- 
tory men in the navy were whipped with the cat-o’-nine-tails, not imprisoned, 
in those days. Then Spencer's bunk was searched with especial care, be- 
cause he had told Wales that he had a list of his mutineers written out. The 
list was found in a razor-case. It was written in Greek letters, and contained 
the names of four men (including Wales) marked “certain” ; ten were marked 
“doubtful,” but four of these were checked with a cross, and a note said that 
they would “probably be induced to join before the project is carried into 
execution. The remainder of the doubtful will probably join when the thing 
is done; if not, they must be forced.” Eighteen others were named under 
the heading “To be kept, willing or unwilling.” 

Added to this list was a station bill for the men during the uprising. Mc- 
Kee was to take the wheel; Spencer himself, supported by Small and Wil- 
son, was to enter the cabin and kill the captain; Spencer alone was to care 
for the wardroom, and Spencer, Small and Wilson were to clear out the 
steerage. 

In the meantime, Spencer, in his revelations to Wales, had said that the 
mutiny was to begin some night when he was on deck during the mid- 
watch. The men in the conspiracy were to create a mock fight, when he 
was to order them aft to the officer on the quarter-deck. At that they were 
to rush aft as if each was eager to tell his side of the story, and on arriving 
in the presence of the officer of the deck, they were to pitch him overboard. 

Captain Mackenzie fully intended to carry Spencer to the United States 
for trial. He did not, on the day he arrested Spencer, intend to arrest any 
other conspirator until he should arrive in port. At ten o’clock next day 
after the arrest of Spencer (it was Sunday, November 27, 1842), the crew 
were mustered for the usual inspection, and Captain Mackenzie observed 
that “their countenances exhibited nothing to excite distrust.” But in the 
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afternoon studding-sails were set to make the most of a stirring breeze, and 
then, while “one of the best of the apprentices” was at work on the fore royal 
yard, Seaman Small and another man deliberately gave such a jerk on a 
brace that the fore topmast was broken off, and with all the sails and gear 
on and above it, it came tumbling down. And while & 

yet the broken gear was swinging to the impulse " 

of the fall, all the men named in the Greek char- 

acters as certain and doubtful (save only Wales, 

of course) ran to the mainmast, some coming up 

from below and some 
hastily from aloft. 


‘“* TP WAS NECESSARY TO FLOG ANOTHER 


” 


Drawn by Waller Russell. 


“This circumstance,” said Captain Mackenzie in his report of the mu- 
tiny, “at once confirmed my belief in the continued existence of the danger.” 
So Cromwell, who had been Spencer’s most intimate crony, was arrested. 
He said, when accused of conspiring with Spencer to take the ship: “It 
wasn’t me; it was Small,’”’ and on that Small was also arrested. Both men 
were put in irons on the quarter-deck. 

The next day, Monday, November 28th, the steward and another man 
were found guilty of theft, and they were triced up and whipped “to the ex- 
tent of the law,” because “this was no time to relax discipline.’ When all 
hands were assembled to witness punishment, Captain Mackenzie made a 


‘*T AM READY TO DIE; ARE YOU ?” 
Draven by Walter Russell. 
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speech, in the hope of winning all hands to a loyal state of mind, but he 
failed, because “some seemed overwhelmed with terror at the anticipation 
of punishment that awaited them.” 

On Tuesday, the 29th, it was necessary to flog another man. The men 
were “far from tranquil. They collected in knots upon the deck; sedi- 
tious words were heard among them, and they assumed an insolent and 
menacing tone.” Captain Mackenzie had caused his officers to wear, 
sword and pistols all the time, and he and Lieutenant Gansevoort stood 
watch and watch on deck; but the disorder among the crew seemed to 
increase. Wales, while guarding the prisoners, caught Seaman C. A. Wil- 
son trying to sneak a handspike from its place in a rack, and Wilson had 
“some lame excuse” only to offer. Wilson had brought a native-made 
knife, “fit only for killing,” from the coast of Africa. He sharpened this; 
he was also seen sharpening one of the ship’s battle-axes, although it was 
contrary to an imperative order to do so. He was arrested, and with him 
Seamen McKee and McKinley, whose names were on Spencer’s list, and 
who had been most prominent in the later disturbances about deck. 

But these arrests by no means quelled the insolent spirit among the 
crew. On the contrary, it was growing. The officers who were standing 
watch and watch under arms, and sleeping but little in off watches, were 
beginning to feel the wear of the situation. Early on Wednesday, the 3oth, 
Captain Mackenzie addressed an official letter to his officers, asking them 
what they thought he ought to do under the circumstances. The officers 
at once organized themselves into an informal court, summoned and ex- 
amined a number of the crew, passed the whole day in this fashion, “with- 
out taking the least food,” and finally, on the morning of Thursday, 
December Ist, reported in writing that, ‘“‘with regard to the prisoners, 
Spencer, Cromwell and Small,” they thought that the “safety of our lives 
and honor of the flag entrusted to our charge require that the prisoners 
be put to death.” 

Captain Mackenzie “at once concurred in the justice of this opinion.” 
He believed that two other conspirators were “almost as guilty” as these 
three, but the three singled out for execution were the only ones among 
those in any way connected with the conspiracy who could navigate a 
ship, and if they were executed, the other conspirators would be helpless 
(and they knew they would be), even though they should succeed in taking 
the ship from her lawful officers. 

Accordingly preparations were made for hanging Spencer, Cromwell 
and Small. Under the directions of Acting Master M. C. Perry a single 
block was lashed at each end of the main yard, and a third block of the 
kind was lashed part way out on the starboard arm of the yard. Through 
these blocks single lines were rove, with a hangman’s knot in the hoisting 
end of each, while the hauling ends were taken through snatch blocks on 
deck and led out in such fashion that every man aboard ship could take 
hold. 

Meantime, Captain Mackenzie put on his full uniform, and coming on 
deck “proceeded to execute the most painful duty that ever devolved upon 
any officer in the American navy—the announcement to the prisoners 
of the fate that awaited them.” So runs Mackenzie’s report to the Sec- 


retary of the Navy. 
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“Spencer seemed overcome with emotion. He burst into a flood of 
tears, and said he was not fit to die.” “Cromwell fell upon his 
knees, protested his innocence, and invoked the name of his wife.” 
But Small, whom the officers had considered “the poltroon of the three,” 
really “received the announcement of his fate with great composure.” He 
said: “Nobody cares for me but my poor old mother, and I would rather 
she should not know what has become of me.” 

Meantime, Spencer had declared that Cromwell was innocent, and con- 
tinued to assert it until Captain Mackenzie told him that Cromwell had 
spoken of him (Spencer) and another conspirator as a “d——d fool on one 
side and a d——d knave on the other.” Thereafter Spencer said no more 
about Cromwell and paid yo attention to him. Spencer also tried to clear 
Small, saying that the name in the Greek letter list was an alias for another 
man ; but Small had already confessed. 

As for himself, Spencer said, when asked what message he had to send 
to his friends :-— 

“Tell them I die wishing them every blessing and happiness. I deserve 
death for this and my other crimes. There are few crimes I have not 
committed. I am sincerely penitent for them all. I only fear my re- 
pentance is too late.” 

He said also that when in the corvette John Adams and the frigate 
Potomac he had attempted to create mutinies in order to turn them into 
pirate ships. He had had a mania for such work, although he really 
knew the while that his schemes must miscarry. He had tried, at times, 
to turn his thoughts to other ambitions, but always in vain. 

When Captain Mackenzie informed the prisoners that they must die, 
all hands were called on deck to witness and take part in the execution. 
The condemned were allowed ten minutes for preparation, but Spencer 
begged for an hour, and the captain extended the time to almost two 
hours. Spencer asked that he might be shot, but the captain told him 
it could not be done. Finally he asked that his face might be covered, 
and a black handkerchief found in his locker was tied over it. The faces 
of Cromwell and Small were covered with frocks from their clothes-bags. 

Going to Wales, Spencer said :-— 

“Wales, I hope you forgive me for tampering with your fidelity,” and 
Wales, weeping violently, said, “I do forgive you from the bottom of my 
heart, and I hope that God will forgive you also.” 

The death march to the stations under the ropes began. All the crew, 
save the man at the wheel and one at the signal halliards, took hold of the 
hauling lines, and the officers, with a cocked pistol in each hand, stood by 
to shoot any man who should let go or hesitate in pulling at the word. 
Spencer and Small were conducted beneath the starboard yard arm, Crom- 
well beneath the port. When there Spencer said :— 

“Small, forgive me for having brought you into trouble,” but Small 
replied :— 

“No, by G——d, Spencer, I cannot forgive you.” Nevertheless, he soon 
relented, and then shook hands. 

Spencer then turned to Lieutenant Gansevoort and said :— 

“My courage has been doubted. I wish you to bear witness that I die 
like a brave man.” 
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The three were assi-ted to mount the rail of the ship, where the nooses 
were finally adjusted. Small asked for a last word to the crew, and 
said :— 

“Ship mates and top mates: Take warning by my example. I never 
killed a man, but only said that I would do it, and for that I am about to 
die. Going in a Guineaman [slave ship] brought me to this. Take warn- 
ing, and never go in a Guineaman.” Then, turning to Spencer, he con- 
tinued: ‘I am ready to die; are you?” 

Cromwell said in a firm voice: “Tell my wife that I die innocent; I die 
an innocent man.” . 

At the order of the captain the drum call for hoisting colors was beaten, 
the national ensign was set, and at the third roll a gun was fired to lee- 
ward. Then the crew walked away with the lines to the scream of the 
boatswain’s whistle, and the prisoners were hoisted to the yard arms, when 
the lines were made fast at the pin-rails. 

The trade-wind breeze was blowing, and for a minute the bodies swayed 
to and fro with the motion of the ship, while every soul on board gazed 
at them. The silence was unbroken, save by the lazy creak of the yards 
in their slings and the splash of the waves. Then the captain gave orders 
to “cheer ship.” “Three heartier cheers never went up from the deck of 
an American ship,” says his report. 

Immediately after that “dinner was piped,” and the men went to the 
noonday meal while yet life was in the hanging bodies. An hour later 
the bodies were lowered and prepared for burial. A sailor tied upon the 
hand of one of the dead seamen (name not given) “a ribbon with the 
name upon it of that Somers who so distinguished himself by his gallantry, 
patriotism and skill”—Richard Somers, the hero of the war with the Bar- 
bary pirates, for whom the brig was named. 

As night came on the American ensign was lowered to half-mast, the 
bodies “were arranged according to their rank” on planks at the rail, the 
lamps were lighted and distributed along the sides of the vessel, all hands 
were called, the service for the dead was read, and then the planks on which 
the bodies rested were gently lifted, and all that remained of Midshipman 
Philip Spencer, Boatswain’s Mate Samuel Cromwell and Seaman Elisha 
Small dropped into the sea. 

One gets from the official report a view of the state of mind of Captain 
Mackenzie and crew during the days immediately following the execution. 
On December 4th (Sunday) Mackenzie addressed his men on the subject of 
the mutiny, and the report says regarding this address :— 

“In conclusion, I called on them, as they had given three cheers for their 
country, now to give three cheers for God.” 

The Somers reached the Brooklyn Navy Yard on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 14, 1842. The newspapers printed their first news of the tragedy on 
Saturday, the 17th. Because of strenuous efforts to keep the matter a 
secret, incomplete and inaccurate reports were printed necessarily. The 
sensation that followed stirred the whole nation. Because of a lack of knowl- 
edge of all the facts, a few newspapers and many people denounced Cap- 
tain Mackenzie as a cowardly murderer. Congressman Gwin, of Missis- 
sippi, moved a suspension of the rules in the House, on December 20th 
(see Congressional Globe), in order that a resolution might be passed call- 
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ing on the President for information in the matter, but the House voted 
him down. And when the matter was brought up on two other occasions 
the House showed a very large majority against those who thought Mac- 
kenzie had erred. 

In the usual course Captain Mackenzie had first a Court of Inquiry and 
then a Courtmartial. Commodore John Downes presided at the Court- 
martial. 

The father of Philip Spencer employed Benjamin F. Butler and Charles 
O’Connor as counsel to prosecute Captain Mackenzie before the Court- 
martial, but the Court refused to allow them to appear, holding that the 
Judge Advocate was fully competent. Margaret E. Cromwell, widow of 
Samuel Cromwell, applied to Justice Samuel R. Betts, of the United States 
District Court, for a warrant charging Mackenzie and Gansevoort with 
murder, but the Justice refused to entertain her application, partly because 
the docket was already overwhelmed with business, but chiefly because the 
Courtmartial was in every respect a proper tribunal. The refusal of 
Justice Betts to hear the matter, and the refusal of the Courtmartial to 
admit Butler and O’Connor as prosecutors, came before the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 16, 1843 (see Congressional Globe), but the 
House, by a large majority, refused to consider the matter. 

In short, every effort was made by the influential father of the executed 
midshipman to convict Captain Mackenzie of some degree of crime. But 
the Courtmartial unanimously and fully justified the captain in the rigor- 
ous course he had pursued, and the people, by a very large majority, sus- 
tained the court. 3 

The story of this remarkable mutiny has been written from a minute 
report of the proceedings of both the Court of Inquiry and the Court- 
martial. The public interest in the matter was so great that a pamphlet 
edition of the court’s doings and a pamphlet containing Captain Mac- 
kenzie’s defence, as written by Lawyer George Griffin, had a great sale. 
The curious can find these pamphlets in good public libraries, while the 
whole matter appears in the better daily newspapers of the period. 

Mackenzie served with honor and even gallantry in the war with 
Mexico, and finally died at his home in Tarrytown, N. Y., on September 
13, 1848, the anniversary of the day on which he took the Somers from 
port for her remarkable voyage. 

The Somers did not last as long as her master. In the war with Mexico 
she was ordered to blockade Vera Cruz, and on December 8, 1846, while 
chasing a blockade runner, was capsized by a flaw of wind and lost. She 
was a splendid little vessel in all respects save only that she was top heavy. 
When she went down she drowned two officers and forty men,—just half 
her crew. 


As the reader of this narrative will be inter- 
ested to know, the figure of Col. Daniel Storm is 
the portrait of an actual person painted in the 
colors of the original, without heightening the 
lights or relieving the shadows. He is almost 
the last of those fighting editors who have given 
to our journalism of the West and South its 
racy flavor, and who bear much the same rela- 
tion to the editor of today that the pioneer of 
past generations does to the farmer of the pres- 
ent. Their day is past, but it is not well to 
forget them. Colonel Storm has outlived his time. He still fights for his own dignity 
and the honor of his friends. For sufficient reasons his true name is withheld.—THE 


‘* THE COLONEL. ' 


EpITor. 


HE editor of the Bulletin limped into the office and went 
straight to his desk. It was a hot, still afternoon, without 
enough wind moving to raise the dust. The foreman of 
the composing-room and the city editor were lounging and 
chatting idly in the inner office. Usually the ‘old man” 
had something to say to the boys when he came in from 
the street, but this time he didn’t even glance at them. 
“Something wrong with the governor,” said the city editor. “He is as 

pale as print paper. Hope he hasn’t been getting into another row. I swear 

I was just getting accustomed to going without a gin.” 

“Better mosey around town a little,” suggested the foreman. “You'll find 
out soon enough if he has been up to anything.” 

The city editor rose lazily, stretched himself, and sauntered past the “old 
man’s” desk and out into the street. He observed that the editor was writ- 
ing savagely on a pad of paper which he held on his knee, that he was still 
very pale and that he had a half-consumed, dead cigar locked in his teeth 
with a bulldog grip. 

“The ‘old man’ is burning someone up,” thought the city editor. “I won- 
der who it is this time. I don’t mind a fight once in a while, just to keep 
me interested in the business, but I don’t hanker after them every month.” 

The city editor was in his shirt-sleeves, with his hands buried deep in his 
pockets, and his straw hat tilted well over his eyes. He sauntered to the 
corner and looked up and down the streets. Here and there little groups of 
men were standing on the sidewalk talking excitedly. He approached the 
nearest group, still in a leisurely way. 

“Hello, boys!” he said. ‘What’s new?” 

“Well, you seem to be taking it pretty cool,” one of them replied. 

“Sure!” said the city editor ; “what’s the use of getting excited before you 
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know what it’s all 
about?” 

“Haven't you seen 
the Colonel lately?” 
asked the man. 

“Just left him,” re- 
plied the city editor. 

“What's hedoing?” 

“Writing. See here, 
you fellows, what has 
happened? Don’t be 
so damned myster- 
ious. I live in this 
town. I’m no 
stranger,” said the 
city editor impa- 
tiently. 

“Well,” said the 


man, with suppressed 


excitement, drawing 
in a long breath, “I 
seen it all myself. I 
was standing right 
over there in front of 
Flannery’s store. The 
Colonel was comin’ 
up from the post- 
office; Major Searles 
was comin’ down that 
way, from the Record 
office. I seen they 
was bound to come 
together just about 
Flannery’s. The 
Colonel was readin’ 
some papers, and not 
watchin’ where he 
was goin’. The Major 
didn’t pay no atten- 
tion to him or turn 
out, but just kept 
right ahead, and the 
next minute they 
bumped. The Colonel 
started to apologize, 
when he seen who it 
was, and then he got 
awful white. 

““T presume that 
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‘* YOU ARE A CONTEMPTIBLE HOUND, SIR," SAID THE COLONEL. 
““ YOU FOLLOW YOUR BREEDING CLOSE.” 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald, 


was unintentional, Mr. Searles, said the Colonel. 
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“It certainly was not,’ said the Major, with a sneer like. ‘You don’t 
suppose I’m going to turn off into the street every time I see you coming?’ 

“*You’re a contemptible hound, sir,’ said the Colonel. ‘You follow your 
breeding close.’ 

‘See here, Storm,’ said the Major, ‘I haven't said anything about your 
editorials except in the columns of my paper, but I’ll be damned if I’ll take 
your insults by word of mouth.’ 

‘You'll take anything I see fit to give you, you cur. Any man who will 
steal and wear a military title when he got no nearer to the army than bein’ 
a clerk in the sutler’s tent will take anything that’s handed to him. You're 
acur, sir. Do you understand me? You’reacur. You heard the appela- 
tion I have just conferred upon this man, Jennings,’ he said, turning to me. 
Lord, I was so scdred I didn’t say nothin’. 

“The Major turned red, and then white, and raised his hand as if he was 
goin’ to fight the Colonel. But he lowered it, and was all of a tremble. 
Then he swore and spat in the Colonel’s face. Gad! I jumped off six feet. 
I’ve lived in this town a good many years, and I’ve seen some pretty tough 
things, but that beat all I ever see. 

“The Colonel, he jumped back, wiped his left sleeve across his cheek and 
reached back with his right hand for his gun. But he didn’t seem to find 
it. He patted all his pockets, but it wasn’t in none of them. Then he says, 
slow and ca’m :— 

***Mr. Searles, arm yourself, for I’m goin’ to kill you on sight!’ They 
stared hard at each other for a minute, and the Colonel limped on up the 
street to the Bulletin office. And now you know all I know about it.” 

The city editor listened to the story dispassionately and without remark. 
He knew the “old man” well, and he knew that perilous times were ahead. 
When he returned to the office the editor was leaning back in a chair calmly 
smoking a cigar. 

“Raymond,” he said to the city editor, “I’ve just had an encounter with 
Searles. I’ve written an editorial which I wish you to double-lead and run 
at the top of the second column. I won’t be down tonight, and leave you 
in charge. Don’t run anything about my meeting with Searles.” 

Raymond took the copy from the editor’s hand and glanced through it 
while the “old man” was putting on his coat and closing his desk. 

“You needn’t go out much tonight, Raymond. Let your telegraph stuff 
run for all it’s worth, and you might write two or three short editorials on the 
news. Good-night!” 

The city editor watched the “old man” limp slowly out of the door. Then 
he shook his head, and, with a sigh, turned to his desk. 

“T should think the ‘old man’ would get tired of that sort of thing,” he said 
to himself. “He weighs a pound more than he ought to on account of the 
bullets they’ve shot into him. The trouble with him is he’s too brave; he 
don’t know there’s such a word in the dictionary as ‘fear.’ Well, it’s a dead 
editor this time, no matter how it goes.” 

He read the “old man’s” editorial through after he had relieved himself 
with a long whistle. ‘See here, Billy,” he called to the foreman. “Listen 
to this. It’s the editorial the ‘old man’ dashed off when he came in this after- 
noon. If this isn’t a scald, I don’t know my business :— 


“‘Vesterday afternoon the editor of this paper was assaulted in a most gross and 
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indecent fashion by the cowardly dog who disgraces the profession of journalism in 
the Record. This man who asks the suffrage of the people in the coming city elec- 
tion for the office of mayor is a thief, a blackmailer, a traitor and a liar, and we can 
prove it. We have taken numerous occasions in these columns to expose him, his 
weakness, and his unfitness for the office to which he aspires. For months past we 
have had his full record in our possession, but have spared him, holding our in- 
formation for extreme occasion. He tries to dignify himself with a title to which 
he has no right. He has never served his country in any military capacity; the 
nearest he ever came to it was being a clerk to an army sutler. But this is not to 
the point. 

“‘The Bulletin has in its possession proof that J. V. Searles, the editor of the Rec- 
ord, at one time in his criminal career was the guardian of three orphaned children, 
and the executor of their estate. This estate he converted to his own use, impoverish- 
ing the orphans, driving two young girls out into the sin of the world, and causing 
the boy to become a convict, and that was the foundation of J. V. Searles’s fortune. 

““Later, in his capacity as editor, he became the custodian for a relief fund for 
the miserable people rendered homeless and destitute by the Center City holocaust. 
The Bulietin can prove that more than half of this fund passed into his private purse. 

“‘Again, while serving as warden of the penitentiary of his native state, J. V. 
Searles, now the editor of the Record, accepted a bribe to facilitate the escape of a 
notorious murderer. 

“‘*Once more, the Bulletin has proof positive that J. V. Searles has persistently 
blackmailed certain married men of this city for large amounts of money, as the 
price of his silence in certain acts of folly that have long been known to the edi- 
tor of this paper, but which were not strictly news, or matters of public interest. 
We repeat that J. V. Searles is a thief, a blackmailer, a traitor and a liar, and on top 
of it all he is a coward. Will the people of Coalville vote for such a moral leper? 
We think not.’ 


“Well, I guess the ‘old man’ can prove all he says. He has a drawer full 
of the villainies of every man that ever rubbed his fur the wrong way,” was 
the foreman’s only comment when Raymond finished the editorial. 

Colonel Daniel Storm, the editor of the Coalville Bulletin, was a Quaker. 
Born and reared in Massachusetts, he had gone to Kansas when that terri- 
tory was still bleeding for the negro. The very night of his arrival he made 
a fierce and radical abolition speech, and while standing in the window of 
his chamber was fired upon from the darkness without. He returned the 
fire, and saw a man fall; but whether he killed his assailant he never knew. 

Within the week following this attack Storm gathered about him a party 
of congenial spirits. A fugitive slave had been captured by a party of 
negro hunters from Missouri, and was being guarded by them in a hotel. 
Storm tried to rescue him, but was repulsed. He then procured a cannon, 
and training it on the hotel, threatened to batter the building down if the 
negro was not immediately surrendered. The negro was turned over to 
him, but was arrested later and taken before the United States Commissioner 
for trial. Storm and his party overpowered the Government officers, and 
again rescued the negro, this time sending him to a place of safety. This 
was Storm’s introduction to Kansas, its life and its politics, and it opened 
up to him his career as a fighting editor. 

When the war broke out, he helped raise a cavalry regiment, and became 
its lieutenant colonel. At the end of a year of active service he resigned, 
with a bullet in his hip, and returned to his newspaper. He at once entered 
upon a career of active politics and personal journalism. He boomed his 
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friends, and tore his enemies to tatters. His editorials and articles bore the 
impress of his own fearless character, and his enemies multiplied rapidly. 
His first encounter was with the editor of a radical slavery paper in a 
nearby Missouri town. The man, whose name was Sedley, was the subject 
of one of the Colonel’s bitterest attacks. Sedley announced in his paper it 
was his intention to kill the writer of the insulting article on sight. He went, 
therefore, to Coalville one day, and stationed himself in a hallway to await 
the coming of the Colonel, who soon passed by. Sedley came out of hiding, 
and emptied his pistol at the back of his enemy, but, as by a miracle, none of 
the bullets struck. The cowardly would-be assassin, seeing that his fire 
had missed, turned, ran into a hallway, and bounded up the stairs, with the 


‘* SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE GOVERNOR,” SAID THE CITY EDITOR. ‘‘ HE IS AS PALE 
AS PRINT PAPER.” 
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Colonel in full pursuit. Sedley reached the top step just as the Colonel 
entered the hall. The Colonel deliberately took aim and fired, and Sedley 
came tumbling down the stairs, stone dead. A trial quickly followed, and 
Colonel Storm was acquitted. 

Shortly after the killing of Sedley, the leader of a guerilla band in Missouri, 
the personal friend of the dead editor, arrived in town, disguised, to avenge 
his death. The Colonel met him one evening in the office of the hotel, and 
the Missourian picked a quarrel. Both men drew their weapons and ex- 
changed shots, but neither was struck. A spent ball struck a tenderfoot 
from the East, and he rolled down the steps into the street. As he picked 
himself up he remarked: “It’s ad n careless way you have of shooting in 
this part of the country.” 
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So it was that the Colonel lived and wrote and fought; always as a matter 
of principle. All things to him were either radically right or wrong; he 
knew no half-way policy. He was always ready to fight for what he thought 
was right, preferably with his pen; but if needs must, with his fists, his cane 
or, when the case became desperate, with his revolver. Editors were trained 
to fight in those days and in that part of the country, and the one who was 
not fearless, who dared not print his sentiments and defend them afterward, 
soon lost the respect and support of the people. And if he printed what he 
thought to be right, he must be prepared to defend it with force of arms. 

Colonel Storm was a politician from his backbone to his vest buttons. He 
had not been in Coalville a year before he was nominated for the office of 
mayor. It was an annual office, and for years he was a candidate, not for 
the sake of the position, but for the fun of running for it. During every 
campaign he was called upon to defend himself. Sometimes he was mobbed, 
at others he was horsewhipped or boycotted, and frequently he had occasion 
to draw his revolver. He was threatened with total extinction as many 
times as he had fingers, but he only smiled sardonically and kept on his way. 

Locked in his desk he had notebooks and scrapbooks in which were 
recorded the evil deeds of all the men who were, or might become, his 
enemies, and many a man trembled for his future when he thought of this 
record of rascalities. 

His own estimate of himself was something like this: As a business man, 
exact, systematic and methodical; as a politician, radical, aggressive and 
earnest ; as a friend, firm, active and devoted; as an enemy—one had better 
choose some other man. It is not known that he ever apologized for the 
utterance of an opinion expressed by himself in his editorial columns. All 
about him were editors who were compelled to fight at times, but none had 
the personal daring, or the command of such bitter, caustic, vigorous and 
insulting language as was employed by Daniel Storm. His spoken language 
was equally sincere, and no man in the state could curse an enemy with half 
his brilliancy and fluency. As old Judge Rowbottom, of the old Federal 
bench, said: “Dan Storm is the lovingest and most peaceable man in the 
world with his family and his friends, but no one ever met his equal at tearing 
his enemy to pieces with his tongue.” And this was true, for in the pres- 
ence of those he trusted and respected he was genial, lovable, playful and full 
of the best that the human heart contains. 

In person and spirit Daniel Storm typified the eagle. His piercing, steady, 
fearless eyes; his thin, curved nose; his tall, slender, erect figure, and his 
long, narrow hands, with their slender, nervous fingers, reminded even the 
dullest observer of the king of birds. So, too, did his ready-to-spring attitude. 

He had one idol, Napoleon Bonaparte. On his desk was a bust of the 
great Corsican, and the walls were covered with his portraits. Whenever 
a new reporter came to the Bulletin the Colonel had a little talk with him. 

“My son,” he would say, “have you read the writings of Napoleon? 
No! Then I will lend them to you. Emulate his example, copy his style, 
and he will help you in your chosen profession.” 

When the people of Coalville opened their copies of the Bulletin on the 
morning after the encounter between the rival editors, and turned to the edi- 
torial page to see what Colonel Storm had to say, it gasped at the Searles 
article. Men hurried down town to discuss it and its possible outcome. All 
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agreed that someone would be 
killed. The whole city was in 
a state of suppressed excite- 
ment, excepting only the 
Colonel. After breakfast he 
sauntered to his office in a 
leisurely manner, bowing here 
and there to his acquaintances. 
None of these dared mention 
the editorial or discuss the in- 
cident of the day before. Until 
evening, he went about 
his affairs as usual, and 4@ 
once when he and Searles 
happened to be in the 
same block, _ those 
who were in the | 
vicinity prepared 
to run into stores , 
or hallways, out of / | jB 
the way of the bul- | 
lets they were sure | | 
would be flying. \'f 
But Searles ‘| 
crossed the street, 
to avoid meeting 
the Colonel, and 
the town went 
home to its even- 
ing meal without 
seeing a collision 
between the two 
men. 

That night there 
was an entertain- 
ment in the Opera 
House, and at five | 
minutes of eight |< 
o’clock, Colonel | \ 
Storm, accom- \ ‘ft t t f Z SEDLEY CAME TUMBLING DOWN 
panied by his wife, 7Y ail 7 ‘ THE STAIRS, STONE DEAD.” 
entered the lobby. eZ Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 

He stopped near the entrance to chat with a friend, and was laughing 
at some jest, when, without warning, Searles sprang from behind a 
pillar near which the Colonel stood. Searles had a revolver in his hand, 
and, before the crowd that was pressing into the theater could realize what 
had happened, he had pushed his way to the Colonel’s side. Three shots 
rang out in rapid succession. Women screamed, and excited men pushed 
and jostled out of the way. The Colonel stood in the middle of the vacated 
lobby, supported by his wife. One of his hands was pressed to his bosom, 
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and the red blood was oozing from between his fingers. With his other 
hand he was fumbling blindly for his revolver. But there was little use for 
it; Searles had escaped in the confusion. 

“It’s all right, dear,” said the Colonel, turning to his wife, who was, ex- 
cepting himself, the coolest person in the theater—fit mate for the old eagle! 
“He hasn’t killed me yet, and next time I’ll get him sure. But it won’t be 
when he’s escorting his wife.” 

They bore the Cclonel to his home, stripped him and laid him on his bed. 
Dr. Fordice, who was in the theater when the Colonel was shot, was by his 
side. A hasty examination showed that he had been wounded in the neck 
and in the shoulder, and that one bullet had pierced the clavicle, severing the 
aorta. The bright arterial blood welled from the wounds like a fountain 
playing at low pressure. Within a few seconds aiter the wound was ex- 
posed the blood suddenly ceased to flow, and both respiration and pulsation 
stopped. Those present supposed he was dead. In about a minute res- 
piration began in a feeble way, but it was fifteen minutes thereafter before 
pulsation could be detected. Gradually he regained his senses. 

“Colonel,” said the doctor, “you are very badly wounded.” 

“Yes, yes!” whispered the Colonel. ‘Tell me the truth; am I going to 
die?” The doctor nodded assent. 

“Bring my wife and boy here, and send for Raymond,” the Colonel com- 
manded with all his old imperiousness. 

For a few minutes Mrs. Storm and her son were with him. Then they 
said good-bye, and Raymond came in. 

“Raymond, I am going,” said the Colonel. “You are now the editor of 
the Bulletin, in trust for my wife and son. Get a gun, and don't let me catch 
vou dropping down on my work. Keep the paper up to its standard. Don’t 
be afraid of anybody. Good-bye, you're a good boy.” 

Raymond left the house with streaming eyes to return to his desk. 

“How long have I got to live, ‘Doc’?” asked the Colonel. 

“Tl give you till 5.30 in the morning,” answered the doctor. * Now keep 
quiet or you'll go out before then.” 

They packed the wound with ice, and the Colonel lay back, quite still. All 
through the night the doctor and a nurse watched over him, and at four 
o’clock the doctor lay down. 

“Wake me in an hour,” he said. “The poor old chap cannot last any 
longer.” The nurse nodded and took her place at the bedside, The time 
wore on, with the Colonel staring at the ceiling. At 5.30 o’clock he breathed 
deeply, and his eyelids fluttered and closed. The nurse hurried to wake the 
doctor. 

Out in the street the day was awake, and busy noises came faintly into the 
sick room. The doctor had been gone an hour, and the nurse sat by the 
window to enjoy the fresh morning air. Suddenly the still form on the bed 
stirred, and the nurse hurried across the room. The Colonel opened his lips. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“Tt is half-past six,” answered the nurse. 

The Colonel’s lips parted in a noiseless laugh, and his eyes twinkled. 

“Say,” he said, “this is a d——d good joke on ‘Doc’ Fordice.” 

For ten days he lay with ice on his wound, and his calmness, courage, 
patience, obedience and cheerfulness, when there was no reasonable hope 
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for his recovery, and during the long and tedious periods of his depression, 
were the expression of his marvelous courage. 
One day during his convalesence Raymond stepped into his room. 
“Colonel,” he said, “ a friend of yours has played you a mean trick.” 
“What? What?” asked the Colonel impatiently. 
“Poynter killed Searles this afternoon in a fight in the Record office on 
account of an attack on the county clerk’s office,’ answered Raymond. 
“Say, Raymond, don’t I just have the damndest luck?” said the Colonel 
in an aggrieved voice. 
It would be an encyclopedic task to relate categorically all of the personal 
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encounters enjoyed by the Colonel in the years following Searles’s attempt 
to assassinate him. But his strenuous career is drawing to a close. With 
his proud old eagle head held high, and his time-worn and bullet-scarred 
body carried erectly, he has seen his fellows, the pioneers of fearless Ameri- 
can journalism, who shot as straight as they wrote, go the way of all flesh, 
while he, the sole survivor of the school of personal and aggressive editorials, 
still defies dissolution, as he has ever defied his enemies. 

I saw him not long ago, on the day following his latest fight—I have not 
said his last fight, for who knows how many more he will have? He was ap- 
proaching his eightieth year. He sat in his office facing the street door, 
as alert and watchful as a hawk, with his face bruised and skinned from his 
encounter, the outcome of which he mourned with characteristic fierceness, 

-even while he eagerly told me how it had happened. 

John Quest, one of his old political enemies, had been sleeping for some 
time, and awoke to find the Colonel’s only son in a prominent Federal office. 
Thinking to wound the “old man” the deeper, he assailed the son. But he 
would better have attacked the old bird, and left the fledgling alone in the 
nest ; for with his old-time ferocity, the editor sprang to the assistance of his 
son, and the columns of his paper fairly smoked with the warmth of his 
counter attack. Friends came to him and begged him to desist, on the 
ground that Quest was younger and much stronger, and would surely resort 
to violence in payment for these editorials. The “old man” drew himself up 
proudly, as if to resent the imputation that. he was no longer young and 
therefore hors de combat; and, as if to show disregard of fear, the next 
morning the paper contained an editorial assaulting Quest in a manner so 
bitter, so scathing, so wicked in its vituperation, that even the Colonel him- 
self knew that a personal attack could be the only answer. As Colonel 
Storm was about to leave his office at noon a friend entered hurriedly, and 
informed him that Quest and a political striker were lying in wait for him.on 
the other side of the street, hidden behind a wagon, and advised him to re- 
main in his office, or at least accept a bodyguard. 

“Colonel,” he said, “it would be the height of folly for you to go out and 
meet that man’s attack. You have had fighting enough. Remember, you 
are no longer young.” 

“Damn you, sir,” replied the Colonel testily, drawing himself up to his 
full height. “I'll thank you to attend to your own fights and permit me to 
fight mine without advice!’ And he stalked into the street, tentatively tap- 
ping his hip pocket. 

He found his enemy, even as his friend had said. He did not go down to 
the crossing, but struck across the street directly for the wagon, behind 
which he could see four legs. Walking up to his ancient enemy, and pierc- 
ing him with his fearless eye, he said :— 

“Are you looking for me, sir?” 

“Yes; take that!” shouted Quest, in blind fury, striking Storm on the 
head with a heavy walking-stick. The old man was felled to the sidewalk, 
and Quest, half his age, twice his weight, and four times as strong, fell upon 
him. With eyes blind with the lust for blood, and with murder in his heart, 
Quest choked the Colonel until his tongue protruded from his mouth and 
his face was black, while his cowardly assistant repeatedly kicked the old 
man in the head. But the Colonel did not whimper. He squirmed and 
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wriggled until he got his hand to his hip pocket and could draw his revolver, 
which he worked around until its muzzle was against the abdomen of the 
man on top of him. For some reason the weapon did not explode, but the 
man who was doing the kicking caught a glimpse of it. 

“Look out, the old man’s got a gun!” he shouted. With this the Colonel 
was suddenly deserted, his assailants making rapid time around the nearest 
corner. Then the old man arose and limped back to his office to wash his 
face and brush his dusty coat. 

“I’m just as good as I ever was,” he said to me; “but they didn’t give me 
a fair show. When they had me down I got my pistol out and had it pressed 
against the brute’s ribs, but I couldn’t make my first finger pull the trigger. 
Then I tried the second finger, and it wouldn’t work either—both of them 
were paralyzed and went back on me.” 

There were tears of disappointment in his eyes, and a plaintive note in his 
voice that I had never heard before. I am afraid the last of the fighting edi- 
tors is growing old in spite of himself. 
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By DuNCAN ROsE. : 
An article which will interest all who care for the study of genealogy. 


=” T is in accordance with the order of Nature that all living 
things that breathe, except certain parasites and creatures of 
very low organization, should have each two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, sixteen foreparents 
in the fourth generation, counting backward from the indi- 
vidual descendant, and so on, the number of progenitors 
increasing as we count backward in a geometrical progression whose ratio is 
two, as the mathematicians say ; because each individual descendant and an- 
cestor, male or female, must have two parents, male and female. For each 
generation the number of progenitors is equal to the nth power of 2, where 
2 represents the ordinal number of the generation,—provided none of the 
progenitors of an intermediate generation have intermarried with kin. As 
kinship means simply the having of one or more ancestors in common, the 
offspring of those who are of kin have fewer ancestors than they would have 
by the rule given above. If first cousins intermarry—that is, persons who 
have two ancestors in common in the second generation before them, a 
grandfather and a grandmother—their offspring will have in the same 
generation six instead of eight progenitors (23—2=6). If second cousins 
intermarry, their offspring will have fourteen instead of sixteen ancestors 
in the fourth generation (2‘—2==14), and so on. 

Of course this rule as to the geometrical progression in the increase of 
the number of progenitors as we count backward, if not familiar to all, is 
apparent upon slight consideration; but it is usually disregarded by those 
who amuse themselves by drawing family trees,and few seem to keep in mind 
the great rapidity with which progenitors increase after a few generations. 
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Not estimating for the intermarriage of kin, the number of progenitors 
in the tenth generation, or, for the human species, from the present time back 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth, is 1,024; for the twentieth generation, or to 
the time of Edward I., the number is 1,048,576; and at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest of England, twenty-five generations ago, each average man 
and woman living today would have had thirty-three million and odd hun- 
dreds of thousands of forefathers and foremothers, provided none of those 
progenitors had intermarried with their kin, a number perhaps thirty times 
greater than the whole population of England at that time. 

These figures are not of much value except for one or two purposes. But 
they do prove this, that our progenitors have intermarried with their kin; 
and re-intermarried with them over and over again; that they were related 
to each other in every possible degree of cousinship. Because, instead of 
the progenitors being the more numerous, as they would be according to 
the rule of geometrical progression, the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Anglo-Normans of that day are not less than one hundred times the 
more numerous, and this could be true only through the intermarriage 
of kin. 

But these figures prove again that virtually all persons living today 
who are of English descent are the descendants of all of those English- 
men living twenty-five generations ago; that is to say, that every indi- 
vidual of English descent today is the descendant of virtually all of the 
Englishmen, Saxon and Norman, of twenty-five generations ago who lived 
and left descendants. 

According to the rule of probabilities, the average man of English descent 
today must be descended from each one of the English men and women who 
lived and left descendants at the time of the Norman Conquest. The lines 
of descent were not kept separate, like those of the Incas of Peru, by con- 
stant marriage of brothers to sisters. Upward and downward the lines of 
descent and ascent spread outward, crossing and intersecting each other in 
every conceivable way. Nor could the royal and noble lines be kept sepa- 
rate from the commoners. By the sensible English rules, it takes but two 
generations for the members of a “cadet branch” to become commoners. 
The grandson of a duke or prince by a younger son is simply a commoner, 
without even an honorary title. From the earliest dawn of English history, 
the younger branches of the royal and noble houses have separated from 
the elder branches, which bore the titles, and mixed with and become lost 
in the great mass of those who are simply Englishmen. 

Thus, there is hardly a mathematical possibility that the average person 
of English descent, no matter in what part of the world he lives, is not 
connected with the Norman house by one or more of the thousands and 
millions of lines that run upward from each descent and downward from 
each ancestor. His heraldic shield may perhaps be crossed by the “bar 
sinister,” but if one is disposed to feel proud of descent from the royal Nor- 
mans, a small thing like that ought not to deter him, because the Conqueror 
himself was the son of an unmarried woman. And it may be that his blood 
contains only the millionth part of the “blood of the Conqueror”; but 
neither should the infinitesimal fraction make him hang his head, because 
Queen Victoria herself can claim no more. She is, by lineal descent, in the 
twenty-sixth generation, by the shortest legitimate line, from William L., 
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and the twenty-sixth power of one-half is one sixty-seven millionth, or there- 
abouts, exactly how much does not greatly concern us. Of course, there 
have been many intermarriages in her family, each one of which would in- 
crease the size of the fraction; but even so, its value would be infinitesimal. 

And the law of geometrical progression works both ways—upward and 
downward. Each average couple must have more than two children, and 
each of those two must have more than two children, and so on, other- 
wise the population of their country would diminish. The progression is 
by the “power of a number,” as the mathematicians say; that is, by a num- 
ber continually multiplied into itself, and not by mere addition. And so it 
is with every individual’s collateral kin, except that it is by a higher ratio, 
by a ratio higher than four. It makes no difference to us what the exact ratio 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL’S ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS, 
THE HUMOR OF THE ARTIST CONDENSES BUT SCARCELY EXAGGERATES THE 
4 HETEROGENEITY OF THE INHERITANCE OF EACH OF US. 

is; we wish merely to show that the progression is geometrical. The ex- 
ception is, as stated in the beginning, where there has been intermarriage of 
cousins. When cousins intermarry, their descendants are less numerous, be- 
cause they are the offspring of one marriage in the family, instead of two 
marriages, as they would have been had each of those cousins married 
strangers. Surely then he is a wise man who knows his own cousins, be- 
cause those of the fifth degree alone, by the rule given above, must exceed 
two thousand in number, 2 (45)=2,048 on the average. 

One lesson that we may learn from this is the unity of blood, or kinship, 
of our race; and not of our race only, but of every race and species that mul- 
tiplies by bi-sexual generation, which is Nature’s plan for securing cross- 


fertilization within the species. We are in the habit of speaking of those of 
27 
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English and Scottish descent as our cousins, but this kinship within the 
race is a great deal nearer than most people are accustomed to think of it. 

Of course, it is not to be denied that there are exceptions to this general 
rule of close blood kinship within the race. There are isolated communities 
in which intermarriage has been so close and constant that they have not 
mingled in blood for many generations with others of their race. But this 
habit of constant, close intermarriage is in violation of Nature’s law, and, in 
‘all species, it is invariably punished by mental and physical degeneracy. 

Neither can barriers of caste prevent the operation of the law. In Con- 
tinental Europe, where the rule of primogeniture does not prevail so gener- 
ally as in England and Scotland, the nobility attempt to keep their blood 
“pure” by the device of “morganatic” or “left-handed” marriages, and do 
not recognize the offspring of such as “noble.” It is not contended that 
this: blood kinship is always legitimate, only that it is natural. As there are 
now, by the latest statistics, more than twelve thousand men and women 
“serving time” in the various prisons and penitentiaries of Continental 
Europe, who, by exhibiting a sufficient number of ‘‘quarterings,” have 
proved to the courts that sentenced them their right to be called “noble.” 
it seems that morganatic marriage does not secure true purity of blood. 

Another lesson, then, that we may learn is that without some such rule as 
that of primogeniture, which separates one descendant in each generation 
from all other descendants in that generation, it is impossible to maintain an 
exclusive caste in society dependent upon birth. 

And then, what must we think of the claim of those Americans who 
attempt to obtain social prestige by tracing back their descent to some 
younger son of an English or Scotch noble family? Not long since an 
acquaintance of mine said to me, with an air of pride :— : 

“T can trace back my ancestry to my great-great-grandfather’s great- 
great-grandfather. He was a cavalier, and fought under Charles I.” 

“And what does that amount to?” I answered him. ‘‘That was the eighth 
generation before you, and in that generation you had 128 forefathers and 
128 foremothers, and you can account for but one of them, just 1-256th of 
your ancestry in that generation. Among the 127 men of whom you have 
never heard, there may have been several who were hung for murder, bur- 
glary, or sheep-stealing, for all that you know or can ever hope to know. 
Nor can you tell how many disreputable characters there may have been 
among the 128 women. And you must remember, too, that you had sixty- 
four foremothers in the seventh generation, and thirty-two in the fifth, all 
of them nearer to you than that cavalier; you must account for them as well.” 

Yet, of course, one should be glad that his near lineal and collateral kin 
have been and are honest men and virtuous women; but a line must be 
drawn somewhere, and that not many generations back, beyond which there 
is no such thing as good birth or bad birth, because it is all both good and 
bad. When anyone begins to boast that he comes of “a long line of proud 
ancestry,” he can be contradicted at once, because there is no such thing as 
“a long line of ancestry”; one’s ancestry cannot be represented by a “line.” 
but by an inverted pyramid. Everyone of us comes not of one, but of many 
hundreds and thousands of long lines of ancestry, some of them proud, per- 
haps, and others with no cause for pride, but rather the reverse. It will not 
do to try to follow them all too far back. Some one of the many will surely 
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lead to a dungeon of the Newgate Prison, or it may be to the Tyburn 
gallows-tree. We cannot pin our faith to the one cavalier, and ignore all 
the others, as my friend was trying to do, because it is Nature’s plan that all 
the good and all the bad of the race should be mixed up in each one of us. 

And does not this lead us to and, to some extent, justify another kind of 
pride of birth, which is not folly, because it is not founded upon a mere con- 
ceit, but upon mathematical demonstration and rational belief; a pride of 
birth which depends for existence, not upon the hope that it may attach itself 
by attenuated line to some king’s mistress, or royal bastard, but upon demon- 
strated certainty that each one of us represents not some insignificant part, 
but the whole of this Anglo-Teutonic race, which, it seems, is to play, as it 
has played in the past, such an important part in Nature’s great plan for the 
survival of the best. The westward march of the race has been slow, stead- 
fast, with no backward steps, and where they have once seized they have 
never let go. Many centuries have passed since middle Europe first heard 
their battle-shout, and many more have passed since they marched out of 
the woods of Germany, victorious over all enemies, to look for the first 
time upon the Northern Sea; but in the larger view of the historian, it is 
apparent that it has all been one movement, and that what is happening 
today on the other side of the Pacific is but the continuation of this west- 
ward march of the Teutons, who now have all but completed the earth’s 
circuit since first they came down from the “Roof of the World.” 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN. 


CHAPTER XIII—ContTINnvueEp. 


mHATHILDE’S second and truer impulse was the one on which 
| she acted, and a few long strokes took her to her husband's 
side just as he greeted them. She would fall fighting, and 
if she left him tomorrow, he would have no cause to despise 
her memory. The girls she knew slightly—bright, jolly 
country girls, without too keen perceptive faculties, and with brothers of 
the same type. . 

Her greeting to them was cordial but hurried. 

“So glad to see you! Brought your skates? That’s right.” 

She had not even time to exchange one glance with Stewart, who was 
overpowering Hudson with effusion that left no room for words on his 
part. Apparently, though, he had no words at command, simply staring 
in mute amazement at Mathilde. 

Swiftly she bore down upon him with outstretched hand. - 

“What a wonderful meeting! Who would have expected us to-come 
across each other like this? Isn’t it fun?” 

With every sense on the alert, she was aware while speaking that Stewart 
was enticing the others towards a bench to put on their skates, and a for- 
* Begun in August, 1900. 
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lorn hope braced her to effort. With courage the position might yet be 
retrieved, and of that she felt plenty at command. — 

“You musn’t lose a moment; the days are so short,” she heard Stewart 
noisily insisting. : 

The amazement cleared from the boy’s face into pure delight. 

“Miss Thorne!” he gasped. “What luck to find you here! I didn't 
even know that Stewart was the right man until I saw him here. And you 
are staying with his Canadian wife, I suppose. They talked a lot about 
her, coming over, and that was what puzzled me.” ' 

Mathilde’s face paled and flushed, and she looked wildly round. Nor- 
man Stewart was the only one within possible hearing distance, and he, 
stooping down to readjust his skate, may not have heard. 

“Hush,” she said in a low voice. ‘Put on your skates, and come up to the 
other end of the lake with me. I have a secret to trust to you.” 

Hudson staring into her set, strained face, saw something there which 
compelled him to silent obedience. From the group where the newcomers 
were being refreshed with various hot drinks, James Stewart called to Nor- 
man, who slowly skated off, and the two were left alone. 

‘Please, tell me what is the matter?” Hudson urged anxiously. 

“Don’t look so miserable,” Mathilde laughed, with a touch of compunc- 
tion: ‘and try not to look as though I were telling you anything startling. 
Don’t you know that I am your hostess, Mrs. James Stewart?” 

“My God!” the boy groaned; for the dream that he had dreamed still 
hovered around him, and such an awakening was bitter exceedingly. 

“Please not to look as though anything were happening!” she urged. 
“Otherwise you may do me serious harm.” 

He was thoroughbred, and answered to the touch. 

“Tell me what you want,” he said hoarsely, “and I will do it.” 

“I know that I can rely upon you,” Mathilde went on. speaking rapidly. 
All the time they were skating towards the loneliest corner of the lake. 

“These people here all think—must go on thinking—that I have been 
married five years and lived in the Northwest. I think that no one heard 
you call me Miss Thorne. You must be careful to have only known me as 
Mrs. Stewart; in fact, the less you speak or know of me the better.” 

They had paused, facing each other, hidden from everyone by a jutting 
point of reeds and bushes. His face had grown paler still. 

“T don’t understand,” he began in a troubled fashion. 

“That’s it,” she interrupted. “You can never understand, but you must 
help me without understanding.” 

“I would do much to help you,” he said simply. “But if there is any 
wrong to you in all this, I will not help it on.” 

“You mean,” and there was a deep flush on her face, “that you think 
I am not really married?” 

He stared horror-struck. 

“Good Heavens, no! How could I think such a thing of you? But 
something wrong there must be somewhere.” 

“There is no wrong to me,” she answered firmly. “I am wronging no 
one, not even myself. Does that content you?” 

“T suppose it must,” he agreed slowly: “but will you trust me no more 
than this? Think how wretched I shall be about you,” he urged. ~ 
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“You had better forget that you have ever seen me,” she answered 
gloomily. “But if it is any satisfaction to you, you can know that the whole 
affair is one of money interests of my husband’s, and is only to right an at- 
tempted wrong to him.” 

“Tf you would only tell me that you are happy,” he persisted. 

She laughed. “A small ‘only.’ Well, at any rate, if I am not, it is my 
own deliberate doing, and no one can help me.” ; 

“Are you sure that there is nothing that I can do for you?” he*asked. 

“Nothing, save to remember that it was Mr. and Mrs. Stewart with whom 
you made a voyage, and to take as little interest in them as possible. Go 
back now to the Riddell girls, and avoid the home people here. How long 
do you stay in the neighborhood?” she asked with some anxiety. 

“T can leave tomorrow if you wish,” he answered a bit proudly. 

He detected her eagerness, and naturally did not relish it. 

She was beyond mincing matters. 

“The sooner you go, the better. for me.” Then, seeing the pain in his 
face, she added: “Forgive me, but I am in a tight place.” 

“T will go tomorrow,” he said sadly; “only tell me one thing. You were 
not his wife on board ship?” 

“We were married in London two days after landing. You see that I 
trust you. Now come back, and remember to stay by the Riddell girls.” 

“Won’t you say good-bye?” 

“TI will say good-bye all you like, but I cannot shake hands. There is 
no knowing who may be watching. Now come.” 

Silently they skated back and separated. A set of lancers was forming, 
and Mathilde was immediately carried off by Norman to join it. 

She would rather have remained free to move about, but still she was 
doing something in occupying his attention, and gradually the tension of 
her nerves relaxed as she saw how exactly to the same degree his manner 
was marked with the somewhat languid homage of before. 

The sun was sinking lower and redder, and long bluish shadows from the 
wooded slope stole across the white ice. 

“T trust that tomorrow may be a repetition of today,” Norman said. 

“Repetitions are never very nice, are they?” she said with a shiver. 

“In this case I think they might be.” 

She did not answer, for she was watching Miss Fearon, who had joined 
the group where the Misses Riddell and Hudson stood by the fire, quaffiing 
mulled claret. The sight made her uneasy, and yet it was a dubious relief 
to see her husband skate up to them and lead his cousin away. 

A chilled sense of utter desertion crept around her heart, and she had to 
control the impulse to seek one more kind glance from the loyal-hearted 
boy. Well, she would still be faithful to her bargain, though her husband’s 
taunt rang ever through her brain. Then—well, then, she knew of a remote 
Breton village, where she would be hidden from all whom she had ever 
known; where she would see no one save artists and peasants. 

She started from her thoughts to find Norman’s keen, gray eyes fixed 
on her face, eyes which were his strongest resemblance to his cousin James. 

“Your young friend seems very devoted to Miss Riddell,” he said. 

“Yes, they came together, you know.” 

“T saw them, and I saw the rapture with which he greeted you.” 
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She could not detect any significance i in his words. 

“He crossed with us a month ago,” she answered carelessly. “He is a 
nice boy, and used to fag for me perpetually.” 

“But apparently you had not even told him where you were going?” 

“I suppose not, although I certainly thought that Jem had done so. In 
the hurry at the end one sometimes does not even say good-bye.” 

She was growing more uneasy at this persistence, although knowing that 
it might be casual, but fortunately just then the set ended and she was free. 

In the merging of groups she thought she detected a desire on her hus- 
band’s part to speak to her, which desire seemed constantly frustrated by 
the claims made upon his attention. 

But the day was not to end without further incident. A Mr. Hazen, a 
contemporary and boyish friend of Stewart's, now married and settled down 
on the family place, about six miles from Orkwell, met with an accident. 

His skate caught on a frozen twig, and falling heavily, he broke his arm. 
There was a great fuss and rushing about, and various young women 
proffering “first aid” treatment were received with the usual distrust. 

Presently Stewart beckoned his wife aside. “I have sent for Dr. Smith 
to come to the house, and am going to take Hazen up there. He wants 
to get home as soon as the thing is set, and if he goes, I must drive him 
over. Anyway, I must go and see his wife. I did not want to be out of 
the way just now, but there is no help for it. Do you think you can 
manage them single-handed?” he asked anxiously. 

The stress of circumstances made him use an unconscious familiarity 
which had of late been dropped between them. 

“T must do my best,” she answered resolutely. 

“Tell me,” he went on quickly, in a low voice, “did you pull through all 
right? All I could do was to get the others away, and to leave him to you.” 

“T think it is all right. It all depends on whether Norman heard him call 
me Miss Thorne. I told the boy that I trusted him and what he must say 
about me. He is loyal, I am sure.’ 

‘To you, yes!” he answered with a smile that set her pulses throbbing. 

Stewart hurried away, and his departure was the signal for a general 
break-up. Among the others, Hudson bade a casual good-bye to her; but 
his eyes and the lingering touch of his hand said the rest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As the company sat about after dinner, Norman and Mathilde drifted 
from a discussion of the relative charms of summer and winter landscapes 
into a review of their favorite pictures. Safe in an impersonal topic. 
Mathilde had been talking a bit more freely than was her wont of late. 

“There are pictures of the year,” she said, “that seem so marvelous at 
the time, and yet one thinks of them afterwards without ever wishing to see 
them again. Jean Beraud’s ‘Crucifixion on Montmartre’ fascinated me 
when I saw it, and I could never pass it in that big end room without won- 
dering over it; but one could never long afterwards for another sight of it 
as one longs for Le Page’s ‘Joan of Arc’ or Duez’s ‘St. Francis of Assisi.’ ” 

Norman turned and looked her straight in the eyes, and before he spoke 
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she felt, with incredulous surprise, the shock of the coming enmity. 
: You were in Paris, then,” he said, and there was something in his slow, 
distinct tones that hushed the other speakers and turned them into listeners, 
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“three years ago, when that picture was exhibited. How much I regret that 
I did not know of your being there!” 
He was her open foe, then, and she knew that to venture on such a decla- 
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ration of war he must have heard those words of Hudson’s a few hours ago. 

For it could be nothing save a declaration of war when each person at that 
table knew his speech to be an accusation of deceit and falsehood. While 
Mathilde stared round helplessly, there was a general movement. 

Stewart leaned forward fiercely : “What does it matter to you?” he began, 
but Mrs. Herbert’s voice, shrill and high-pitched from excitement, over- 
powered his :— 

“It seems a strange time to have been traveling, when the child was pho- 
tographed in the Northwest that spring, only two months old. It almost 
seems as though the voyage when that youth met ‘Miss Thorne’ must have 
been subsequent to that.” 

It was like a transformation scene in a theater, the swift change from 
well-bred calm to recrimination. Stewart was the first to spring to his | 
feet, and the others instinctively did the same. 

With grim face and a dull fire burning in his eyes, he said hoarsely :-— 

“You shall not insult my wife in my father’s house!” 

But Mrs. Herbert’s rage was now equal to his own. “Your wife?” she 
jeered. “How could Miss Thorne in Paris be your wife in Canada? I am 
going to Sir James to ask if he wishes to have such women brought into his 
house. If he does, I shall leave it.” 

She turned towards the door, but Stewart sprang before it. 

“You shall not leave this room on such an errand,” he said. 

“Shall I not?” she panted mockingly, and swiftly turning, fled through 
the pantry door. 

Stewart, as transformed from his usual self as she, ground out an oath. 
White and dazed, Mathilde grasped the back of her chair, while Nellie sat 
whimpering from fright, and clinging to Norman’s arm. 

“She will kill my father if she bursts in on him like that. I must go to 
him,” Jem said quickly. “Mathilde, I don’t want you to stay in the room 
with that cur. Go upstairs until I come.” 

“Cur!” Norman started forward, but he met the look that Mathilde 
turned on him and shrank back. In after years he would have given much 
to have forgotten that look. 

“I am not responsible for what that virago says or does,” he muttered 
uneasily ; but no one heeded him save Nelly, who clung to him, crying — 

“Oh, Norman, dearest! Don’t quarrel with him!” 

As Stewart was about to hurry off Mathilde gathered force to speak :-— 

“Wait!” she cried. “You shall not distress Sir James for me! I want 
nothing more from you or from him. Only let me go away.” 

She hardly knew what she was saying, and Stewart hardly listened. 

“T cannot wait to talk. Do as I said,” he answered, and was gone. 

Mathilde looked at the two before her, as one looks at anything that is 
past and gone from one’s life. She smiled slowly. 

“You have worked hard to do me harm, but I wonder what benefit you 
get by it.” 

“That remains to be seen.” Norman answered with a brave attempt at his 
usual manner. “It was only self-interest that led me into war against you, 
for, believe me, I liked you from the first.” 

“I would much rather not believe it,” she answered, and, turning, left 
the room. Swiftly her vague plans crystallized into decision. 
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She had failed in the task that she had undertaken for Stewart, and with 
that failure their bond, which was only one of self-interest, was broken. 
Without success she could not bear to keep for one day longer the benefits 
that he had heaped upon her. If she could only slip away now, without 
their meeting, and tomorrow be far away. 

She might never see him again—here a sudden sob shook her—but any- 
thing was better than to know herself an incubus upon him. 

Her maid would be downstairs, and she might change her dress and get 
to the station in time for a late train. She could get her own old trunks at 
the Metropole, and by this time tomorrow she would be leaving South- 
ampton for St. Malo. 

No sooner had she reached her room than she had flung off her evening 
dress and shoes, and proceeded to get herself into heavier things. Her own 
jewelry and the bank-notes, which by some queer prevision she had of late 
always kept by her, were shoved into a small bag—then her furs, and she 
was ready. 

If only Stewart did not come now. She opened the door and looked out. 
The door of his room opposite was open and a light burning. 

With an uncontrollable desire, she loitered and went in. His glove was 
lying on the table where he had flung it down. She caught it up and hid 
it in her dress, and then cautiously crept down to a side door. 

But for her, she thought, and the mad scheme, which he must despise her 
for ever listening to, he might have done what he would evidently have 
wished to do, married Nellie, and settled down to the life that was familiar to 
them both. He might have seen an heir grow up to replace the boy whom 
he had lost. 

“I have spoiled his life!” she moaned to herself as she hurried on. 

A rush of cold air, and the purply gray darkness of the night, grayer for 
a moon which was yet hidden by clouds. As she was closing the door 
there was a soft scurry and rush behind her, and the Irish terrier Nomad 
jumped on her, whining with delight. 

“Hush, Nomad, hush!” she whispered, as she drew the door to, and then, 
with that one bit of faithful love, her calm was broken, and crouching on the 
terrace steps, while sobs shook her body, she drew Nomad into her arms, 
and let him put his paws upon her shoulders and lick her face. 

Tomorrow she meant to wire Stewart from London; meantime her whole 
strength was set on getting away without notice. And so, wiping away the 
tears, she rose, and, with one last look up at the lighted windows, turned toa 
path that led across the park to the woods and thence to the little station. 

The dog frisked cheerfully round her, and if Mathilde had been walking 
for pleasure she would have enjoyed the solitude of the winter night, so still 
that the intense frost was scarcely felt. But amateur solitude, taken up and 
dropped at will, is very different from a solitude which leaves all that one 
values in life behind. In the surrounding gloom and mystery, she seemed 
to be walking in the midst of a dead world, from which God’s face was hid- 
den, from which human love and faith and friendship were forever gone. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would not have tired her to have walked 
the distance which she had already accomplished, but she had been skating 
all that afternoon, and felt, too, the stress of the agitation through which she 
had passed. She had thought her small bag a mere trifle to carry, but it 
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began to seem much heavier, and her long sealskin coat was a garment more 
fitted for driving than walking. 

The path now led down hill, where winter rains had worn a channel, leav- 
ing many loose stones exposed. Twice she slipped on them, and recovered 
herself, but the third time she was less fortunate, and went down help- 
lessly her full length. 

Faint and sick from the fall, she lay without trying to move; but even 
then she knew that she had hurt herself, and when she made the first motion 
to get up, the knife-like pain in her knee showed her she was helpless. 

The pain brought a momentary faintness, but Nomad’s low whines as he 
licked her face aroused her, and, gathering all her strength, she worked her- 
self into a sitting position where she could get her back against a tree. It 
was all that she could do. 

She was there, powerless to help herself, and, unless aid came soon, she 
would be found frozen to death. She had heard that the end came pain- 
lessly ; perhaps it would be the best way out of it all. 

A strange fantasy came over her, of the poem where the dying girl directs 
her corpse to be carried back and set at her lover’s door— 


‘Look on me with thine own calm look, 
I meet it calm as thou. 
No look of thine can change my smile, 
Or stir its calmness now.’’ 


But already the cold was beginning to creep through her wraps, and the 
constraint of her position made the numbness of her feet painful; every part 
of her body ached, and she longed for the dreaminess that would be the be- 
ginning of the end. Twice she heard a church clock chime out, and she 
wondered if there had been any search made for her. They would hardly 
leave a lost dog to die uncared for on such a night, she thought bitterly. 

She tried to fix her mental vision on a center of light and glory from 
which the ineffable face of the Man-God looked out in welcome, but again 
she had wandered back to the thought of Stewart gazing upon her dead 
face. She must try that it should be calm and smiling at the last! 

But the pangs of bitter cold drove away the dreaminess, and her mind 
becoming clear, a last intense longing for the life that seemed slipping away 
come over her. She opened her eyes. Nomad was distressfully running 
a short distance, then back to fawn upon her, whining all the while. 

“Here, Nomad, here!” she said, and her hoarse voice sounded awesome 
to herself. As the dog crouched close to her, she drew her handkerchief 
from her pocket, and felt with her bare hands to find if there were a mono- 
gram worked on it. Better still, she could tell by the outline that it was 
one that had “Mathilde” worked on it in full. 

She knotted it as firmly as her numb fingers could manage to the dog's 
collar, and then, pointing up the bank, said as clearly as she was able: “Hie 
on home, hie on!” But, although the dog ran some distance, he still re- 
turned to hover round her, and she had no strength for another effort. Her 
mind was now far away in childhood’s haunts at home, and once she whis- 
pered “Mother!” Her head fell back against the tree, and Nomad sat 
beside her, making the woods echo with his long, slow howls. 

Meanwhile, these hours that were such a long agony to Mathilde had 
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been eventful ones at the house. There had never been but one person at 
Orkwell who had witnessed one of Mrs. Herbert's outbursts of temper, and 
he, her husband, was dead. The servants stood aghast as she whirled past. 
Poor old Sir James, waiting for his man to put him to bed, was startled 
out of his doze before the fire by her wild entrance. 
At the swift torrent of invective which she poured out he cowered, and 
_, instinctively put his hand to the bell that 
ey summoned his attendant. 
‘i ‘*Go away!” she cried, point- 
ing imperiously as the man ap- 
peared; but he had been 
Sir James’s valet for 
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many years, and, although he knew that he was risking his place, held 
firm. 
“If you please, ma’am, Sir James has not been well all day, and I don’t 
think he should be disturbed so near bedtime.” 
“Go away!” she screamed again. “Sir James, will you allow this man 
to insult me?” 
The poor old man whimpered: ‘No, my dear, certainly not. But I do 
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feel very tired, and if you would just speak to Jem, I am sure it will be all 
right. Jem and Mathilde are here. It’s all right with them here.” 

Awed in spite of herself by the impenetrable veil of his infirmities, she 
stood silenced. 

“You see, ma’am, the master is rather hazy tonight,” the servant ventured 
to put in, when a second time the door was flung open without warning, 
and Stewart stood glowering at his enemy. 

“What are you saying to my father?” he demanded, sternly; but before 
she had time to retort, Sir James had risen to his feet with outstretched arms 
and a wild cry. ‘Jem, my boy! All dead save you! Don’t leave me 
again!” and had fallen forward, unconscious, into his son’s arms. 

“Send for the doctor,” Stewart said shortly, as he and the man were 
bending over the stiff form, and Mrs. Herbert stole quickly away with the 
sting of remorse already piercing her armor of self-righteousness. It was 
more than an hour before the confusion and suspense were over, and Stewart 
had heard from the doctor that, although the end might not be immediate, 
any return to consciousness was most improbable. 

Leaving the other inmates of the house to find this out as best they might, 
Stewart went off at once to his wife’s sitting-room. 

The door was opened by Jeanne, who looked tired and worried. 

“Madame is here?” he asked, taking the answer for granted, but Jeanne 
gasped, “No, Monsieur.” 

‘Why, where is she?” he asked, with the first heavy premonition of fresh 
trouble. ; 

But now Jeanne’s tongue was loosened, and her fears poured out: 
“That is what I was certain that Monsieur would know, for she had changed 
her dress and without doubt gone out. Her furs are gone, and her hat and 
walking boots. I found her dinner dress on the floor when I came up from 
supper, an hour ago.” 

An icy hand seemed to clutch at Stewart’s heart. For that one instant 
the thought that she had gone with Norman flashed through his brain, but 
he shook it off like a venomous reptile. 

“My poor darling!” he muttered to himself; ‘she might have trusted me 
to take care of her; she would have, I think, if it hadn’t been for my mad- 
ness the other day! By ! If harm comes to her,someone shall pay for it!” 

He pulled himself together, body and mind, to face the present emer- 
gency. The indoors light and warmth grew insufferable to him, when Ma- 
thilde was out alone somewhere in the winter night. He spoke quietly :— 

“Is there anything else taken or changed?” And the maid took courage 
from the steady purpose in his face, and answered quickly :— 

“A little jewel-box has gone from its place, and a small traveling-bag.” 

“That’s right!’ and she saw by her master’s face that this news was not 
unwelcome. 

‘Now, listen, Jeanne,” he went on impressively. “You are a good, faith- 
ful soul, I am sure, and I shall trust you. I am going out, and may be gone 
all night; but whatever happens, until you hear from me, stay by these 
rooms. Have good fires, hot water, soup and brandy ready, and a bed 
heated. Get one of the other women to stay with you. If—” his voice 
seemed to choke—"if Madame should come back while I am away, see that 
she has every care. Send for a doctor or anything you need.” 
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Stewart’s next movements were managed with incredible rapidity.. The 
old butler and housekeeper were given confidential orders; the men from 
the stables sent for. The only momentary check was when his man could 
only lay hands on one glove. 

“They were here when I went down to supper, sir.” 

“Never mind, any pair will do,” and Stewart was off to the servants’ hall, 
where the men were gathered. 

In a few curt words he explained that Mrs. James Stewart had gone out, 
and, it was feared, had missed her way, or met with some accident. 

A groom was to drive quickly with a light trap to the station, and make 
inquiries. The coachman was to follow with a brougham, in case she should 
wish to return in it. The other men were to take lanterns, and in couples 
search the various avenues that led through Orkwell woods, he himself 
being one of the number. With ready alacrity the men were scattering, 
when Stewart’s man came in. “Please, sir, Jeanne says that Nomad is not 
in the. sitting-room, and I’ve hunted and whistled all over the house for 
him. I thought you might like to take him.” 

A strange spasm crossed Stewart’s face. Was the thought so hard that 
a dog should share the darkest hour from which he was excluded? 

“Thanks,” he said gently .‘*I dare say that he has followed Mrs. Stewart.” 

Action brought some relief, and it was a greater relief still to be sharing 
the darkness and coldness of the night, instead of being comfortable within. 

How long they had tramped through the woods Stewart never very clearly 
knew, but it seemed as though several nights of suspense had been com- 
pressed into the time before the distant howl of a dog broke on the stillness. 

Stewart grasped the keeper’s arm. “Tom, can it be Nomad?” he said. 

“It’s some dog in distress; a terrier, I should say; and it’s down the 
Coombe Bottom road, sir.” 

Swiftly Stewart plunged through the brushwood for a few moments, then 
paused again. “Whistle, Tom; I can't!” The howl was changed to an 
excited bark, and they rushed on. 

Out on the hillside path, the bark quite near now, and then they instinc- 
tively slackened their steps a bit, and Stewart, with a shaking hand, turned 
the lantern onto that dark mass that lay across the path—on Mathilde’s out- 
stretched form, on the dog crouching against her. With wild yaps of joy, 
Nomad recognized his master, but the noise failed to arouse Mathilde. 

While the keeper held the lantern, Stewart rubbed lips and temples with 
brandy, felt a faint fluttering of the heart, and rubbed on with greater hope. 
Back from the land of shadows she came, to find her head pillowed on his 
breast, his arm around her, his voice murmuring, broken with its passion 
oftenderness. “My darling, my own darling!” 

Her eyelids fluttered and lifted, and she saw his face in the lantern light 
as it bent above her. 

“Jem!” she murmured, and a smile of perfect content was on her face. 

“Tom, the keeper, was a married man of a few months’ standing, and he 
fairly blubbered over the sight ; but he was practical. “I'd better blow my 
whistle for help, sir,” he suggested. 

It was needed, for presently, when Mathilde was able to whisper enough 
words to tell that her knee was hurt, it was clear that it would be no easy 
task to carry her back up that rough hillside in the dark. 
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It was done though, for blankets and poles had been brought for such an 
emergency, and though she once or twice lost consciousness from pain, the 
little band at last reached Orkwell. As they neared the door, already open 
for their heralded approach, Stewart felt a faint pressure on the hand that 
held Mathilde’s as he walked beside the extemporized litter. 

“What is it, darling?” he whispered. 

“You won't let them come near me?” 

“Never! You shall never see one of them again.” 

But once more she whispered anxiously: “But have I any right to be 
here? I thought I should only come back dead.” 

“Thank God, you come back to me alive. You come home,—your home 
for life.” And, reassured, she let herself sink back into shadowland again. 

The outspoken country doctor, a clever man in his way, insisted to 
Stewart on a cheerful view. 

“A feverish cold, and a shock to the nerves sufficient to kill a weaker 
woman,” he said, unknowing the sting his words contained ; ‘‘but I can see 
that she has a magnificent physique, and we'll pull her through, none the 
worse for it, I trust. I don’t say that the healing of the knee-cap won't be 
tedious, but there are so many worse things than tediousness in the world. 
Please God, there are many days of strength ahead of her, while there is Sir 
James——” and he breathed an honest sigh for an old friend. 

The late winter’s dawn had come without Stewart’s having thought of 
rest, but he did not go near the public rooms of the house until he had heard 
two.carriages driving away. 

Soon after he had breakfasted in his own room, three notes were brought 
to him: A curt renunciation of all future acquaintanceship from Norman: 
a lengthy, dust-shaking-off epistle from his sister-in-law, wherein her own 
virtues were set forth in striking contrast to the sins of himself and his wife. 
and a prophetic denunciation of the sorrow in store for Orkwell under his 

_tégime. The first smile that had been on Stewart’s face for many hours ap- 
peared as, reading on, he found that Norman and Miss Fearon were included 
in the general commination service, as having been playing their own game 
in the attack on Mathilde, with a view to diverting Sir James’s disposable 
property in their united direction. 

Lastly, Nellie’s letter was a long and incoherent lament over her own 
treachery under Norman’s influence ; over her affection for him and his cold- 
hearted abandonment of her as soon as he found the scheme was useless. 
She ended with a pathetic acknowledgment that she did not dare to meet 
him now, but siill hoped for his future forgiveness. 

“A pretty lot,” Stewart said to himself; “but they matter nothing now,” 
and he turned back to graver anxieties. 

But the doctor was right; Mathilde had a magnificent constitution, and 
gradually she emerged from that vague fever-land back into her own per- 
sonality once more. It was pleasant in that first weakness to lie and watch 
the nurse and Jeanne moving about the room, or the flicker of the firelight 
on the walls and on bowls of roses, and then to doze off into slumber again. 

Stewart had from the first quietly brushed aside any professional objec- 
tions to his presence, and established his right to slip in and sit beside her, so 
that several times she woke to see him sitting there, and grew used to the 
sight. He spoke but little to her at first, but there was the old feeling of 
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protection, and of strength in his strength, the later estrangement seeming 
to have faded away into unreality. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was gradually and guardedly that Mathilde was allowed to learn the 
present state of affairs. 

On a dark, wintry afternoon, when with great care she had been lifted 
on a sofa, with bright-tinted cushions and down quilt heaped about her, and 
wrapped in the daintiest of pink silk, lace-trimmed tea-gowns, there was an 
undoubted air of convalesence over the scene, which aroused her energy. 

Mathilde looked at her husband, who sat staring into the fire, and was 
encouraged by a new placidity which she saw in his face. He was no 
longer a man at war with the world. 

Her voice was a bit tremulous as it first broke the silence. 

“You have never told me a word about Flora.” 

He turned on her a scrutinizing glance, then, apparently satisfied with 
her aspect, demanded lazily :— 

“Well, what do you want to know about her?” 

“Oh, everything! What she said and did that night; what she has done 
and said since.” 

“That’s a large order. Unfortunately, I cannot gratify your second de- 
mand, for I have not seen her since she left the house the morning after 
your accident.” 

“Left the house! Oh, please don’t tease me, but tell me about it.” 

And then Stewart did tell her, very gently, the story of the end of that 
eventful evening. Mathilde’s tears fell fast as she heard Sir James’s last 
words, and of his present death in life. 

“Oh, Iam sorry! Iam sorry!” she sobbed. -“I would give so much if 
we had never deceived him.” 

“So would I!’ he said in a low voice, adding presently: “Thank God, he 
never understood what that woman said, or knew what we had done.” 

Mathilde still sobbed, and Stewart, afraid of her agitation, said: “Now, 
you must be good or I shall not tell you about the rest.” 

“The rest?” she asked vaguely. 

“Yes. Only think of your having a romantic love affair under your nose 
without your ever detecting it.” And then he told, with a touch of humor, 
of poor Nellie’s disappointed schemes and affections. 

“Nellie?” she murmured. ‘Nellie? But I thought te 

“What did you think?” he asked gravely, almost sternly. 

There came no answer and the silence was heavy between them. 

“What did you think?” again he repeated the question with greater em- 
phasis; then suddenly leaning forward and catching her hands: ‘Good 
heavens! You never could have been mad enough to think that it was I?” 

There was a touch of her old self in the flushing face and the resentful 
voice. “I thought nothing. It was what I saw.” 

“What did you see?” 

“I saw her in your library crying and leaning against you, while you 
held her with your arm. What else could I think?” 

Stewart laughed, half in impatience, half in mirth. 
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“So you saw us that night when the little chit came crying to me about 
her dressmaker’s bills, and got a big check out of me! How could I help 
it if she would prop herself up against me? But that you should think— 
when you must have known that no other woman existed for me save you!” 

“But how could I know when you told me you were tired of me?” 

“T was tired of the bargain, and of having a wife who seemed to belong 
to everyone else more than me! And I suppose you will say that you didn’t 
know how jealous I was when I said it?” 

“T didn’t, really!” 

“You didn’t? Oh, Mathilde!” letting the tenderness in his voice have 
scope, “how angry I could be with you but for this.” 

This was a remarkably shabby dogskin glove, which he pulled from his 
pocket and which Mathilde seemed to recognize. Without a word she bent 
her head, but as Stewart now knelt beside her, with his arm around her, 
there was no place to rest it on, save his coat. 

“Well, but how could I have known? You never told me.” 

“On your word of honor now,” and his hand raised the drooping face for 
his inspection ; “had I not shown you that I cared for you?” 

“Sometimes when you were so nice, I thought perhaps you did; but I 
never was quife sure, and I always thought you so kind and considerate. 
But I used to get unhappy, and then, when I saw that fF 

“Naughty child, I should like to shake you. I would if you weren’t lame. 
Tell me,” and his voice grew earnest again, ‘“hadn’t you come to understand 
why I did it all?” 

“No,” she whispered in an unusually meek voice. 

“And I was sure at one time that you had! Perhaps you will acknowl- 
edge that if on board ship, knowing your story, I had told you that I ad- 
mired you more than any woman I had ever seen, and asked you to marry 
me the next week, you would probably have refused?” 

“T suppose so,” she agreed, still meekly. 

“And then I might not have found it easy to renew the friendship in Paris. 
You certainly showed great talent in slipping away from Hudson. So my 
plan of marrying you first and making love to you afterwards wasn’t quite 
so mad as it seemed, was it?” 

“Tt very nearly failed, though.” 

“Yes, fifty times over; but never quite. And now I have you safe, and 
you shall not run away again. Tell me,” he whispered, “where you were 
going that night.” 

She told, slowly and with many pauses, the tale of her efforts and suffer- 
ings, which, in the shelter of those enfolding arms, seemed so strangely 
unreal. 

As she told of how she tried to make her face calm, so that he might find 
it fair in death, she felt a tear upon her forehead, and raised her lips to his. 
Presently she asked :-— 

“How did you find the glove?” 

“It was stuck in the front of your dress, when I felt to know if the dear 
heart were beating. Ah, I cannot bear to think of it! My life shall be an 
atonement for it!” he murmured. And so at last their mutual lives were 
clear to each other, for once and to those lives’ end. 

THE END. 


RIDGWAY KNIGHT. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST ABROAD. 


By Dr. Lestiz D. WARD. 


F you would understand a painter’s work and appreciate it to 
the full, you must see the artist himself in his studio, among 
the surroundings he loves best. Then, and then only, both 
the man and his work show their real individuality. I have 
always believed in this theory, and not long since I had an op- 
portunity to prove it. I happened to be in Paris at the time, and 
the kindness of Mr. Roland P. Knoedler brought me invita- 
tions from various artists, and subsequently some of the most pleasant ex- 
periences of my life. Let me recall in particular a visit to an American 
artist who has long dwelt in France, not without profit to his countrymen, 
as a long line of precious canvases prove. I speak of Ridgway Knight, who 
sent me a kind invitation to visit him at his summer studio at Rolleboise 
about forty miles from Paris. 

We made an earlystart on a most beautiful day for an excursion that proved 
more delightful than can be imagined. The country through which we 


passed is picturesque beyond my powers of description, and as Mr. Knight's 
28 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW 
OF MR, KNIGIII'S 
STUDIO AT POISSY, 
AND ANOTHER OI 
THE MAIN STAIR- 


CASE. 


studio is situated in a tiny vil- 
lage, far from railroad, postoffice 
and telegraph, we left the train 
at Mantes, and drove for several 
miles over smooth and shady 
roads to the beautiful place that 
he has chosen for his work dur- 
ing the spring, summer, and 
= = . autumn. Our visit was expected, 
y a 3 A ’ ee) and as we reached the little 
wee at = . _ cluster of houses nestled under 
me | 7 ; @ pS Tay a hill along the roadside, which 
[= ede ae bet re “| separated it from the winding 
river Seine, we saw the Stars and 
Stripes waving over what appeared to be a small fortress perched on the hill- 
side, above the other houses. A narrow, serpentine path leads to the door- 
way, and as we were about to begin the ascent we heard a sharp report. We 
looked up, and there was Mr. Knight waving his hat, and standing by a 
small cannon, which he had just discharged in honor of his American visi- 
tors. We were soon by his side, and after a good American handshake 
we entered his little cottage. A single, delightful room serves for parlor, 
sitting-room, music-room and library. The walls had been recently papered, 
and the figured pattern is the outline of a large flower. Every artist who 
visits Mr. Knight is glad to pay for the privilege by painting a flower of 
his own, and the effect is striking, to say the least. 

As time was precious, our host immediately announced breakfast— 
luncheon, as we should call it in America—and it was a feast not for the 
gods, but for men whose appetites had been sharpened by the best tonic 
in the world—fresh air, exercise, and a mind diverted by pleasant scenes. 
The fruits and vegetables had been raised in the garden adjoining the cot- 
tage. The wines were of the finest vintages; but when I say to lovers of 
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Ridgway Knight’s pictures, that 
the food we ate was cooked by 
Irma and served by Marie and 
Sophie, three figures and faces 
that are known all over the civi- 
lized world, for one or more of 
them are modeled by Mr. Knight 
in every picture he paints, you can 
imagine our exhilaration. I rec- 
ognized Marie at once, as I had 
often seen her in a picture at home 
called ‘““Here’s to You,” and she 
seemed to feel that we were friends, 
and kindly consented to don her 
peasant’s costume and stand on the 
identical spot in the poppy gar- 
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den, where she stood 
when the picture was 
painted. 

The studio is about a 
hundred feet from the 
cottage, and before it 
spreads a wonderful view 
of river, valley and moun- 
tains. - Here and_here- 
abouts the artist finds sub- 


MR. KNIGHT'S GLASS-HOUSE STUDIO AT POISSY, AND TWO VIEWS OF HIS SUMMER STUDIO AT 
ROLLEBOISE—SOPHIE AND MARIE ARE POSING, 
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CHARLES MEISSONIER’S HOUSE AT POISSY, 


jects for his works, which are alike, yet not alike. Work on, dream on, 


Ridgway Knight, and enjoy what you are creating for others, and what the 
Creator of all things has placed at your disposal ! 


Certainly nothing happier can be imagined than the life of a man who 


MARIE AND SOPHIE POSING ON TILE TERRACE AT ROLLEBOISE FOR MR. KNIGHT. 
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loves nature and art, who is handsome and robust, and blessed with a family, 
hosts of friends and orders for more pictures than he can paint. 

Mr. Knight had planned a row on the river and other amusements for us, 
but we had decided to visit the town of Poissy, where the houses of E. 
Meissonier, his son Charles, as well as that of Ridgway Knight, are situated. 

aE oe A little park, facing the house in which E. 

Mafabs ett Meissonier lived and died, contains a bronze 
statue of himself. Charles Meissonier’s 
house and studio are separated from his 


father’s place by a large 


fruit orchard, and the ' ie a 
whole effect is very beau- <— : 
tiful. The Meissoniers and Mr. es SSN 


Charles Knight, son of Ridgway 
Knight, did everything they could 
to make our stay delightful. It was interesting to see the studio of the 
elder Meissonier, for the family preserved it just as it had been during his 
life. In the studio of Charles Meissonier hangs the famous portrait of him- 
self, which his father painted many years ago. This is the. picture for which 
William H. Vanderbilt once handed Meissonier his signed check, begging 
him to fill it in with any figure he saw fit, but to allow him to take the pic- 
ture. Meissonier refused, as he had refused many another who wished to 
purchase it. At the sale of his effects, after the great artist’s death, his son 
paid sixty thousand dollars for the picture, and now holds it as priceless. 

Mr. Knight's house at Poissy is an old chateau, built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and thither we went,as its master had kindly bidden us to do before we 
left him at Rolleboise; for there are hung many of his canvases, as well as 
several of those painted by his son Louis, who is doing work remarkable for 
so young aman. Unfortunately, Mrs. Knight was absent at the time, but 
her son gave us a hearty reception, and showed us many things of great 
interest. 

One does not forget such days, for few of them occur in the life of an 
active business man. 
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WHOSE LAND? 


A British vessel was once cast away and 
totally wrecked upon a beautiful and fer- 
tile island in the Pacific, and all on board 
were lost save one man. The survivor, 
finding himself the sole inhabitant, did 
what Englishmen have always been in the 
habit of doing with islands they have dis- 
covered—took possession. 

Having saved from the wreck a num- 
ber of small arms with plenty of ammuni- 
tion, a hammer and axe, together with 
various other implements, he was pro- 
vided with means for killing wild ani- 
mals, catching fish, clearing land, and 
constructing for himself a comfortable 
habitation. Like Robinson Crusoe, he 
captured and domesticated a few wild 
goats. 

Shortly after he had well established 
himself on the island, an American 
schooner foundered upon the same shore, 
with the loss of all except one man. As 
the schooner went down, the American 
swam for the shore. When he got his fect 
on the bottom and began wading toward 
land, the Englishman, seeing him, ran 
down to the shore with a gun, calling out, 
“Hold on there, you can’t come ashore 
here. This island is my property.” 

Being unarmed. nearly exhausted, and 
with the water to his neck, the American 
was at the mercy of the Englishman; but 
he demanded: “By what right do you 
hold possession?” 

“Oh,” said the Englishman, “I was the 
first here, and that is a valid title to prop- 
erty throughout the world.” 

“Yes,” said the American, ‘quite cor- 
rect—that’s true.” 

“Then you acknowledge the island to 
be mine?” said John Bull. 

“Yes, I acknowledge the island to be 
yours.” 

John: “Very well, then. You can come 
ashore only on the condition that you 
will be my slave.” 

American: ‘No, indeed. I will not sub- 
mit to any such thing. I am a free-born 
American citizen and— 

“*Ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves 


While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls its 
waves.’ 


The Englishman, taking in the situation 
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and realizing that the acknowledgment 
of his title to the island was equivalent to 
an acceptance of the relation of master 
and slave, replied as follows:— 

“Oh, very well, very well, Samuel. I 
was not aware that you were a free-born 
American citizen. That makes a differ- 
ence. You can come ashore with the un- 
derstanding that you shall work for me 
to pay land rent, and to earn your board 
and keep.” 

To this the American consented. 

The next morning the Englishman 
called the American to him, saying, 
“Here, Samuel, clean and cook for my 
breakfast this fowl I have shot, and you 
can have the gizzard.” 

The American was very indignant, and 
protested. 

“Very well,” said the Englishman, “the 
island is mine, the birds are mine, the 
gun is mine, and you have no rights here. 
You must either work for the price I am 
willing to pay, or go without eating and 
get off my land.” 

There was no alternative. The free- 
born American was obliged to submit and 
serve the Englishman for the compensa- 
tion offered. Thereafter, he was allowed 
to have the giblets of every fowl he 
cooked, and the table refuse, to earn 
which he was constantly occupied from 
sunrise to sunset, tilling the soil, milking 
eis: outs, catching fish, and preparing the 
food. 

He could not strike for higher wages, 
because the Englishman owned the land 
and held the guns. He had free choice to 
either put up with his treatment, or go 
back into the sea. According to the laws 
of title throughout the world, no one can 
deny the soundness of the Englishman’s 
right to the island and everything on it. 
He was certainly under no more obliga- 
tions to do anything in charity for the 
American than we all are in duty bound 
to provide for any unfortunate. 

One day there was a revolution on the 
island. The American, finding the Eng- 
lishman sitting under a tree, sound asleep, 
stole upon him, seized his gun and cov- 
ered him with it. Awaking, Johnny 
Bull found himself looking into the muz- 
zle of a gun. There was no alternative 
but unconditional surrender. The Ameri- 
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can had won the island by conquest. No 
one can deny the validity of his title. He 


had weighty grievances and good and suf- 
ficient reasons for rebellion, and was en- 
titled to all the rights of a victor. 

John, being a free born Briton, pro- 
tested against being enslaved. Samuel 
told him that he could call it anything he 
pleased. He said he would give John just 
enough to keep soul and body together, 
but he had no objection to his terming it 
either “Hard times and honest labor for 
small wages,” or “Slavery.” It amounted 
to the same thing, as he had learned by 
experience. 

It should be stated that the American 

- allowed the Englishman the right to vote. 
but it was distinctly understood that he 
should vote his way. 

A little later, three Jews were cast 
away upon the same island. They were 
unobserved until after they had made 
good their landing. They were for- 
tunate enough to get ashore guns and 
ammunition for their own protection, 
with a considerable quantity of merchan- 
dise. before their vessel went down. 

The American was now obliged to take 
the Englishman into equal partnership 
with him for mutual protection against 
the Jews. But the Jews, being by nature 
the most law-abiding and peace-loving of 
people, were much more inclined to bar- 
ter than to fight, while Samuel and John 
were only too glad to sell a good portion 
of the island to the Jews in exchange for 
some clothes which they sorely needed. 

It was then discovered that the only 
point where fresh water could be ob- 
tained was within the Jewish territory. 
With ever an eye to business, the Jews 
charged for the water. John and Samuel 
argued that it was absurd to place a price 
on water—that like the air, water should 
be free. But the Jews were able to show 
that rights to water must go with land 
rights, and that even the air is not free, 
except to him who has a right to stand 
upon the land under it. There could be 
no doubt that the Jews owned the water. 
They did not ask the Gentiles to take the 
water, but for what they chose to con- 
sume they must pay a fair price. The 
Gentiles, being forced to submit. offered 
to purchase the water with the fruits of 
their labor, or the produce of their land. 
but these the Hebrews did not need. They 
did need more land, and for this alone 
would they sell water. The Jews soon be- 
came the sole owners of the island. The 
Gentiles were then forced to pawn all 
their personal belongings for water, until 
the Jews became possessed of all the 
property upon the island. 

Tt is undeniable that the Jews had a 
valid right to all they had acquired. There 
is no question about it. They had not 
even used force. They had not compelled 
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the American or the Englishman to do 
anything except what they wished to do, 
and to obey laws common to all civilized 
society. They had furthermore been 
much more civil than either the American 
or Englishman had been before their ar- 
rival. The Jews were simply more pru- 
dent and better at a bargain—they were 
better business men than the Gentiles. 

At this stage, we find the Englishman 
and the American existing on the prop- 
erty of the Jews without means of con- 
tinuing their existence except through 
charity from the owners of the island. 
The Jews did not believe in slavery, and 
the American and Englishman were nat- 
urally opposed to it, both being free-born 
men. There was certain work which the 
Jews could give them. providing they 
could afford to do it for the wages of- 
fered. They would give the Gentiles a 
simple but sufficient diet. all the water 
they could drink, and the privilege of vot- 
ing, but as there were three Jews and only 
two Gentiles, the enfranchisement of the 
latter was not a serious sacrifice to the 
property owners. 

Under the same laws of justice, and ac- 
cording to the same reasoning upon 
which are based all rights to property in 
every civilized country in the world. we 
find upon this island the Jews in absolute 
but rightful possession, the American and 
Englishman naked and practically in 


slavery. 
What is the moral? Whose was the 
land? 
Hvunson Maxim. 
ws 
TO ARMS! 


I bared my heart unto my Love 
In letter most impassioned.— 
This is the answer that she sent, 

Of doubtful phrases fashioned: 


“My dancing eye hath taught you love? 
Then say I without scruple, 

The apple of my eye you are. 
For are you not its pupil? 


“But yet believe the solemn truth 
Of this my final answer.— 

Unless you shall resort to arms, 
You may not have my hand, Sir!” 


Distraught, I hastened to her side. 
To see what this queer page meant. 

“To Arms!” T cried—and then began 
A serious engagement! 


I prisoned first her dainty waist. 
With triumph strife-engendered: 

I caught her lips—and then her heart, 
The citadel surrendered! 


Iepna KINGSLEY WALLACE. 


A SONG FOR MARCH. . 


SING ho! sing ho, for the sleet and snow! 
For the stormy March and the winds 
that blow 

From north and south, now high, now low, 

Or chill or warm! 

Oh, March is the month of months for me ; 

Its south winds set old Winter free, 

And tell of the springtime soon to be, 

With all its charm. 


Sing ho, for March on the sea's bleak shore, 
Where the bracing breezes evermore 
Blow up from the ocean bearing before, 
The salty spray! 
Sing ho, for March among the bills! 
Melting snows filling the ice-rimmed rills, 
Streams rushing madly past meadows. and 
mills 
Day after day. 


Sing ho, for the roughest month of all, 
When shrill o’er the tempest sounds the call 
Of the crow from woodland tree-top tall, 


From a pyrogravure by ° . 
Margrret Fernie. Telling of spring! 


And ho, for the waning winter days, 

When the lingering north wind’s cold delays 

April’s coming, and chills the sun’s red rays ! 
Ob, March is king! 


Frank Farringtou. From a pyrogracure by 
Margaret Fernie, 


‘“ HALF WAY DOWN THE STEPS WAS A DOUBLE FILE OF INDIANS, CHAINED TWO AND TWO,” 
Illustrating “‘ The Road to Frontenac,”’ by Samnel Merwin. Page 481. 
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SCIENTIFIC CHILD STUDY. 


By EpwarpD MARSHALL. 


The most important article of the year for parents to read. The results of the 
investigations here described will have a strong, possibly a decisive 
influence upon the education of children. 


HE school systems of the whole world are likely to be revolu- 
tionized by certain investigations which have been made recently 
in Chicago. The results of these investigations will be made 
public before long. This article is the first detailed statement 
of what they have been, and gives for the first time the deduc- 

tions which have been drawn from them. Seven thousand school children 

have been examined and experimented with, as carefully and as scientifically 
as any student is taught to experiment with chemicals in a school laboratory. 

Three facts of tremendous interest to every father and to 

every mother who have intelligence enough 

to appreciate the high privilege of parentage 
have been discovered. 

First, it has been found that quite as much 
depends upon physical development as upon 
the menial caliber of school children. In 
fact, the investigation shows that the two 
are almost co-ordinate. Admitting, as in 
every other generalization, that there are 
many exceptions to the rule, it has been 
proved that the strong child and the big 
child is the bright child in school. 

Secondly, it has been found that a serious 
difference exists between girls and boys in 
mental capacity. This is so great that it may 
lead eventually to the abandonment of the 
education of the two sexes in common. 

Thirdly, Professor Lombroso’s theory that 
the perfect man physically is more likely to 
be the perfect man morally, than is the man 
who is not perfect, has been substantiated. == 
Typical six-year lhe prize-fighter and the professional athlete The adjustable manuo- 

old boy and will immediately come to mind in refutation —- ™**{,Onrsting 
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of two of these statements—that concerning dependence of mental develop- 
ment upon physical development and the dependence of moral development 
upon physical development and symmetry. Nevertheless, careful study of 
men of this class will show that they are not perfect physically ; that is, that 
they are not normal. It will show that, in nine cases out of ten, and, in- 
deed, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the physical development of 
such persons is abnormal. Perfection, to the mind of the scientist, means 
absolute normality. Certain qualities of the body of the prize-fighter have 
been developed at the expense of certain other qualities. There are certain 
things about their physical make-up which are as distinctly below the average 
as the muscles with which they fight and for which they especially train are 
above the average. If James Corbett or ,~ Robert Fitzsimmons, 
the pugilists, were put through the same tests which the seven 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN CHILD STUDY. 


thousand Chicago school children 
have undergone, their average would, in 
all human probability, be found to be very low. The fact that the college 
athlete is generally not a’ particularly good student by no means disproves 
the results obtained by the Chicago investigators. That he is a notable 
athlete of itself suggests physical abnormality. 

It is the normal man who is apt to be the most moral man. It is the 
normal man who is commonly the happiest man. It is the normal man. 
who usually makes the best member of society. The genius in any line 
may very likely not be the best citizen, because he is abnormal. 

The studies of the Chicago school board, under the leadership and sug- 
gestion of Dr. W. S. Christopher, under the direction of Mr. F. W. Smed- 
ley, have clearly shown that it is the normal child who makes the best stu- 
dent on the average. The investigations have shown, for instance, that 
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TESTING THE HEARING BY MEANS OF THE AUDIOMETER 


the matter of height is to be carefully taken into consideration in the grad- 


ing of pupils in the public schools. 


the better in their studies. 


On the average, the taller pupils are 


The facts in this article have been drawn from conversations with and 
from the reports of the men who have been carrying on the investigations 
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Chart 1 compares the average stature of girls 
and boys. At eleven years girls surpass 
boys, and remain taller to the age of four- 
teen. After fourteen, girls advance in stat- 
ure very slowly. Boys continue to increase 
until eighteen.—The lower lines, represent 
height sitting, and show that girls maintain 
their superiority in this for one year longer 
than they do in height standing, which 
means that the growth of boys at this period 
is more rapid in the legs than in the body. 


for the Chicago school board. Dr. 
Christopher modestly disclaims credit 
for the creation of the idea. Similar 
schemes have been tried in France, 
and more notably in Washington, by 
Prof. Arthur MacDonald, of the 
United States Department of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Christopher’s interest in child 
study came to him legitimately. For 
years he has made a specialty of the 
medical and surgical treatment of chil- 
dren. His attention was first attracted 
to the necessity for some rational 
scheme for the physical examination of 
children in connection with school 
work by countless cases that came to 
him through his medical practice. 
Mothers went to him and complained 
that their children were backward in 
their school studies, and asked him 
why. Fathers told him about what 
seemed to them the too great strain 
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Chart 2 shows the comparative ergographic rec- 
ord of all the boys and all the girls examined 
in Chicago. It shows that up to the age of 
fourteen the girls’ poe is pretty nearly 
equal to the boys’. From fourteen years on 
the girls' power remains practically stationary, 
while that of the boys not only increases, 
but increases really faster than it did before. 
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upon their children. He began to 
make investigations, and in more than 
a majority of cases he found that 
there was some physical reason for the 
supposed mental trouble which the 
parents told him about. For instance, 
in many cases he learned that there 
was some optical defect in the child 
which neither the parents nor the child 
suspected. If the child sees with diffi- 
culty—if mere reading is a strain upon 
it—it will read as little as it may. For 
such a child to be backward in its 
studies is but reasonable. To expect 
it to do as much work as the child with 


' perfect eyes would be unreasonable. 


In many other cases Dr. Christopher 
found that seeming dulness was fairly 
attributable to some other physical de- 
fect. Often it was poor lung capacity. 


Thus this chart is seen to agree with Chart It might be unusually frequent “grow- 

cningea ee ee ing pains.” It might be bad hearing. 
It might be any one of the hundreds of disabilities to which childhood is 
subject. In more than one instance he found that proper medical treatment 
transformed Jack the dull bey into Jack the bright boy. But, in dealing 
with Jill, there was more trouble. 

Dr. Christopher began to wonder if the existing scheme of school grading 
was the right scheme. Finally he succeeded in getting a small appropria- 
tion from the Chicago school board for investigation. The first work was 
done in the Alcott school. This was selected because it was believed that 
most of its pupils represented typical American classes.. How much ground 
the investigation covered may be seen by a glance at the blank on the 
opposite page, which was the basis for the tests of each pupil in not only 
this first investigation, but in the later and greater study of school children 


which has been consistently carried on since then. 
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Chart 3 portrays the degree of vitality or en- 
durance, manifested at different times of the 
school day, as indicated by the ergographic 
record of an average pupil. Notice that the 
maximum of physical endurance is reached 
between nine and ten in the morning, that 
toward eleven this vitality decreases very 
rapidly, and that the recovery after the hour 
of recess is remarkably abrupt. 


Where there was a special reason 
for them, other tests were made in 
individual cases. There were more 
than twelve different tests, which 
were tried on all of the seven thou- 
sand pupils. In connection with this 
branch of the work, Dr. Christopher 
says :— 

“The measurements in height were 
taken by means of the stadiometer. 
It is the same which is used in the Ber- 
tillon system for the measurement of 
criminals. This instrument was graded 
to millimeters. In measuring the 
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height standing, care was taken to see that the subject placed the heels to- 


gether and against the middle of the back of the stadiometer. 


The body 


Birthday—Year 

Age—Years 

School standing 
Attention 
Memory 
Grasp of work 
Best work is in 
Deportment 


Date 

Height with shoes 
Height of heel 
Net height 
Height sitting 
Weight with clothes 
Weight of clothing, estimated............- 
Net weight, estimated 
Ergograph—Hour 
Weight used 
Centimeters traveled 
Work—Centm. grams 
Fatigue commences—seconds .......-++++ 
Duration of work 
Dynamometer, right hand 
do. left hand 
Lung capacity 
Audiometer, right ear 
do. left ear 


was held erect, with the chin drawn in. 
the upright back of the stadiometer. 
The arms hung straight at the sides. 
Measurements were taken with the shoes 
on. The heels were carefully measured 
and their height deducted from the gross 
height of the child. In a number of test 
measurements taken in this manner and 
then taken with the shoes removed, the 
greatest individual variation was but two 
millimeters. The average variation was 
but a single millimeter. The height sit- 
ting was taken by the same instrument. 
The subject was seated on the base of the 
stadiometer. Care was taken that the 
body should be held erect against the 
back of the stadiometer.” 

Girls are not so tall as boys until they 
have reached the age of eleven. After 
this period their height surpasses that of 
the boys until they reach the age of 
fourteen. Beyond fourteen a_ girl’s 
growth in height is very slight. The 


The back of the head was against 
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average female child has practically reached the end of her 
growth, as far as height is concerned, when she has passed 
her twelfth birthday. 

When it came to the question of weight, the weighing was 
done on ordinary physicians’ scales, and the children wore 
their ordinary school clothing. Enough of the children took 
their clothing back to be weighed to make it possible to strike 
an average as to what proportion it formed of the recorded 
total. The average weight of the boys’ clothing was five and 
eight-tenths per cent of the total weight of the boy. The 
average weight of the girls’ clothing was five and five-tenths 
per cent of the total weight of the girl. After the pupils had 
been carefully weighed, an equally exact test was made of 
their strength of grip. Different records were made for their 
right and for their left hands. These records are so closely 
associated with each other—the records of weight and the rec- 
ords of strength of grip—that Dr. Christopher summarizes 
them together. The weight of the girl surpasses the weight 
of the boy something over a year later than the time at which 
her stature surpasses his. The boys begins to be heavier 
than the girl after he has begun to be taller than she 
is. So the girl maintains her superiority over the boy in 
weight for a shorter time than she keeps her superiority in 
height over him. The charts also show that while the girls 
also increase very slowly in height after they have reached 
the age of fourteen, the weight continues to increase rapidly 
until sixteen, and less rapidly thereafter. The usefulness of 
the machine showing the power of gripping with the two 
hands becomes most apparent when considered in connection 
with the matter of weight. The investigations all show a 
marked increase in the hand-power of boys commencing with 
the time when they cross the threshold of physical manhood. 
This gain continues until after they pass the public school age. 
In girls, as the ‘tests prove, there is no such acceleration of 
muscular strength at this time. After sixteen, among girls, 
practically no increase in the strength of grip occurs. 

The real value of the Chicago investigations is easily ap- 
parent. Everybody knows that there is a great difference 
hetween the muscular dev elopment of the male and the fe- 
male. For the first time, through these experiments, the age 
at which it begins is shown. 

Thus far three means of physical child-study have been 
described. Height standing and sitting have been measured. 
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Weight has been measured, and plain physical strength has 
been tested by means of the grip-measuring machine. But 
physical strength during a brief test is very different from 
physical endurance. And endurance is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to study in figuring out how a child should be 
treated at school. Fora lack of it must certainly mean in the 
school-child a lack of mental endurance. Up toa point mind 
may triumph over body. The determined pupil may, by 
sheer power of will, force a weak body to endure long school 
hours and close application, despite a weak physical frame. 
But the child at school is, of course, in the formative period, 
and therefore undue strain is especially to be avoided during 
those particular years which are spent in school; hence the 
usefulness of the ergograph, by all odds the most interesting 
of the machines used in the study of the Chicago school chil- 
dren. The ergograph has for its base a low table. To this 
table the child’s arm is clamped and strapped so as to prevent, 
so far as possible, any motion whatever of any part except the 
middle finger. Over this finger a clamp is fastened, connect- 
ing with a string, to the end of which is fastened a weight. 
This weight, after reference to the previous records made of 
the child, is arranged so as to represent exactly seven per 
cent of the child’s weight. After the apparatus had been 
perfectly adjusted a metronome, the instrument used to beat 
time when children are practicing music, was started. The 
child under investigation was instructed to raise the middle 
finger of the locked hand every time the metronome beat. 
After the finger was raised it was to be lowered as steadily 
as possible. It was arranged that in ninety seconds the 
finger should be raised forty-five times, or once every two 
seconds. A part of the apparatus is a traveling pencil, which 
makes, in a waving line, a record on paper, showing the vary- 
ing heights to which the weight is raised with every effort of 
the child. The usefulness of these ergographic records is 
easily apparent. They supplied the missing link in the chain 
of tests making up the Chicago scheme of physical child- 
study. They indicated endurance. 

The results showed that the endurance of the girl is always 
less than the endurance of the boy: but that up to the age of 
fourteen, it keeps a fairly even ratio in increase with that of 
the male child. But after the age of fourteen has been 
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reached, the boy’s capacity for endurance not only increases, 


but increases more rapidly than it has before. The girl's ca- 
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pacity for endurance,on the other hand, practically stops at that age. In other 

words, the capacity of the female for physical endurance reaches the zenith 

at the early age of fourteen, while the boy goes on, increasing his strength 

and his staying power from that time to an unknown age—probably until 

after he has passed twenty-five. This last age is not given as the result 

of Dr. Christopher’s investigations, but is based on statements made by 
European scientists. 

“These tests,” says Dr. Christopher, 

referring to the fact that the girl's 

WAT HAL | i} power of endurance seems to remain 

| practically stationary after the age of 

| 1} fourteen, “seem to be a factor of 

| prime importance and one that should 

be carefully taken into account in 

Hy AW | school work.” 
: een When it is considered that this is the 
Chart 4 is an ergographic record showing the net result of the examination of not 


power of a sprinter 18 years old, who runs 


distances up to 300 yards. Note the rate 5 [ . 
of decrease at the end of the ergogram, and less than seven thousand average 


the extreme pow erat its- beginning. school children—just plain American 


school children, examples of all the cosmopolitan classes which make up the 
population of a cosmopolitan city like Chicago—the result is seen to be a 
fair indication of the real average conditions existing in this curious repub- 
lic of ours. 

This was perhaps the most interesting result of the ergographic tests, 
because real co-education cannot be permanently successful without an 
equality of physical as well as of mental ability, if, as the experiments show, 
an average equality of mental power cannot exist without an average 
equality of physical power. 

Another and almost equally interesting ergographic test had to do with 
the relative vitality of school children at various times of the day. These 
investigations show that the child is at its best during the morning session, 
but that even after ten o’clock in the morning the mental and physical power 
of the pupil begins to wane. The decrease, until the noon intermission, is 
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Mii art 5 shows oe extraordinary record upon the ergograph by a girl aged fourteen, who was 
suffering from St. Vitus’s dance. The record is very uneven, but a remarkable exhibition 
of power throughout. Note the striking recovery after the mis-stroke just beyond the 
middle of the chart. 


rapid. Even the recuperative effect of the intermission does not make up 
the loss in vital capacity. Not at any time during the afternoon does the 
power equal the high-water mark of the morning session, but during the 
afternoon session the decrease is less marked than it is during the morning 
session. The charts show that the child is at its best during the first morn- 
ing hour of school work—the hour between nine and ten. See chart 3. 

At one school—called the Tennyson school—an investigation was made 
which not only confirmed these results, but showed that the decrease of 
vitality was directly traceable to the school work of the school children. 
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Twelve pupils were examined at various hours during the day. The result 
of eight of the investigations exactly tallied with the other investigations 
which had been made, while the result of the study of four of the children 
showed an increase of vitality during the afternoon, at the time when the 
regular course of events should have shown a decrease. This anomaly was 
looked into, and, curiously enough, it was found that the teacher of the four 
had been called from school during the afternoon, and that they had done 
none of the regular school tasks, but had employed themselves in having a 
“good time.” Thus the effect of study upon the physical condition of the 
child, and, therefore, the importance of this new scheme of investigation, 
was thoronghly established. 

I am told by a physician, although neither he nor I can*find the data to 
support the statement, that a more or less similar investi- 
gation was made of a certain number of the inmates of a 
German prison. One of its curious results was to show 
that monotony played a part in the exhaustion of vitality. 
A man kept continually at the same kind Y, ® 
of work during the day would show a 
smaller average of vitality at its end than 
a man whose tasks had been varied and 
whose interest had therefore been kept 
up instead of being allowed to languish 
because of the sameness of the 
work at which he had been em- 
ployed. This certainly points 
a moral for school work. 

An equally interesting ex- 
periment was tried during the Chicago investigation, 
with very similar results. 

Just here comes in the matter of the value of athletic 
training. In chart 4, reproduced for this article, 
is shown the record of a sprinter, or runner. Dr. 
Christopher says: ‘This ergogram displays more than 
ordinary strength at the beginning, but shows a sudden 
dropping off, with complete exhaustion at the end of 
seventy-eight seconds. It will be remembered that the 
school children were submitted to tests lasting ninety THE SPIROMETER TESTS 
seconds. The boy who was tested can run successfully “IyNGe AND snows. 
three hundred yards, but finds it impossible to excel when THe DEGREE OF 
the distance equals three hundred and thirty yards.” AMEIR: ACTIVELY: 
This sudden cessation of vitality is interesting. See also chart 5. 

The physical details of the work have been told. Now comes the telling 
of their relation to the mental conditions of the school children examined. 
These results are almost unbelievable. The interesting studies made by Dr. 
W. Townsend Porter in St. Louis in 1892, which included 33,500 pupils, 
while they were not as careful or as detailed as the studies made of seven 
thousand school children in Chicago in 1900 under the superintendence of 
Dr. Christopher, are fully borne out by the results of the Chicago investiga- 
tion. They show conclusively that on the average the height and weight of 
children in the public schools mark their standing in mental accomplish- 
ment. 
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For instance, when chart 6 is studied it is seen that as children increased 
in height their rise into the upper grades of the school was rapid. The taller 
they were, the more likely they were to be found in the higher grades. Dr. 
Porter’s conclusion that there is a physical basis for school ability 
was clearly proved by the Chicago investigations, Both of these 
great studies of the school child show that the average dull child 
is shorter than the aver- 
age bright child. They 
both show that the dull 
child is lighter and the 
bright child heavier than 
the average chifd. They 
indicate that mediocrity 
of mind is closely asso- 
ciated with mediocrity 
of physique. All these 
investigations indicate 
that superior mental are 
associated with superior physical qualities. 

An extremely important phase of this work 
may be found in the fact that it may form the 
basis for separate grading as to physical cul- 
ture work. Physical culture, which, plainly 
put, amounts merely to gymnastics, has been 
adopted as a part of the school course in most of the progressive cities 
of the United States. But the pupils have been graded as to their physical 


culture exercises, not according to their strength physically, but according 
c their strength mentally. Dr. Christopher says :— 


THE ERGOGRAPH. 


“If physical culture is to accomplish ‘the utmost possible for the pupils of our 
Schoo! Grades. schools, its classes must be graded on a phys- 
111 titty V Vi -VILVil ical basis. Its work must be adapted to the 


th Ree real needs of the pupils, not to their needs 
yy, 


as indicated by class standing.” 


Other investigations were made by 
the Chicago school board. Vision was 
carefully looked into, and it was found, 
as was indicated at the beginning of 
this article, that many a child was back- 
ward merely because it could not see 
easily. The tests in this case were not 
greatly different from the ordinary tests 
made by the regular optician or occu- 
list. Certain other tests were made 


TESTING ENDURANCE BY MEANS OF 


1300 

Chart 6 shows the direct relations between 
height and school-standing, or brightness. 
The measurements of the children are given 
at the side, in millimeters. It will be ob- 
served that those who were only 1,325 milli- 
meters high were in the lowest (or first) 
grade, while those whose height reached the 
point between 1,425 and 1,450 millimeters, 
were in the seventh and eighth grades (the 
two highest). 


dealing with the pupil’s hearing. 

In connection with this matter the 
writer had an interesting conversation 
with Dr. Cyrus Edson, of New York 
city, who has not made a specialty of 
children, but who has a reputation for 
scientific work along general lines 
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which is not equalled. Dr. 
Edson said in substance :— 


“TI heartily agree with Dr. Chris- ° 
topher’s conclusions, and, with thou- 
sands of other physicians and par- 
ents, will welcome the results of his 
work. Systematic child-study. is not 
less useful to the physician who 
treats cases of children, than it is to 
the parents of the children-who are 


ed 
treated. When I first heard of the on ae ee ee se ee 


results of his work I could scarcely Chart 7 shows the average number of abhor nal of 
. movement in pupils at or above grade right pu- 
credit them, and thought that per- pils), in those below grade (backward pupils), and 


haps the deductions of the exam- in those of the John Worthy School. 

iners who were carrying out his plans, might have been somewhat hasty. But I 
have, through investigation, found that they are all scientifically accurate—at least so 
far as results from the study of a.large number of individuals and the striking of at 
average obtained by the results therefrom can ever be considered to be scientifi- 
cally accurate. I have been especially interested in what he has found concerning 
defective eyesight and defective hearing. I have known of at least one case where 
a child which was supposed to be dull in school proved to be unusually bright af- 
ter its vision was corrected. There is also a curious case on record of a child who 
could not learn to talk distinctly. It was set down at first as the result of defective 
vocal organs. It was afterwards learned. as the result of careful and intelligent study, 
that the child could not speak well simply because it could not hear well. Never hav- 
ing been able to hear the perfect articulation of a word, it had never been able to 
articulate perfectly. It did not even know what perfect articulation was.” 
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Certain other tests of the Chicago school board dealt with equally inter- 
esting but really less important matters, such as the tests for color blindness. 
The percentagesinthis havenot 3. 9» 9» » » 8 ww 8 6 » @ 
been figured up, but it is known 
that an unexpectedly large num- 
ber of children who are unable 
to distinguish accurately all the 
colors has been found. The 
pictures show clearly how these 
tests have been made. 

The tests concerning hearing 
are still in the form of individual 
records, and cannot be summar- 


ized at present. Chart 8 shows the average mute lee ur a inarmalines 
= < . e a of growth in pupils at or above grade (bright pu- 
Especially important exper pils), in those below grade, and in the pupils of the 


ments have been started con- John Worthy School. 
cerning motor, or muscle, sense. These deal with sensitiveness to weights 
and to shapes and sizes of small objects, and with rapidity of muscular ac- 
tion. These studies also are not yet far enough advanced for summarization. 
But one of the most interesting tests of all those which have occurred 
during the great investigation, is the one which proves Lombroso’s theory 
that the best man morally is the normal man: that the happiest man is the 
normal man; and that the best citizen is the normal man. There is in Chi- 
cago a school named after Mr. John Worthy, who endowed it. So far it 
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has been connected with the Bridewell, or penitentiary. Unfortunately, it 
has not only been the refuge of the young criminal, but has been the place to 
which homeless children, not known to have criminal tendencies, have been 
sent. This fact makes some of the deductions from the investigations made 
there seem likely to be inaccurate, but in the main they are probably indi- 
cative of the true state of affairs. It is greatly to Chicago’s credit that this 
mixing of the criminal and the homeless children is soon to be done away 
with. A new school for the latter class, which is to be called the Parental 
School, is now being built, and will open before long. Charts 7 and 8, which 


Color-blind test for 
handling a whole 
schoolroom_by the 
means of different 
colored lights 
shown in front of a 
window: 

are printed in 

this number 

of Lerstiz's MontTHiy, are the first 
printed records of this work. With 
the captions under them, they show 

- very clearly that the pupils of the 

John Worthy School show many more abnor- 
malities of body and of movement than the pupils of ordinary schools. 

So, to sum up, the investigations which have been going on in Chi- 
cago have added this much to the sum of human knowledge :— 

They have shown that height, weight and strength are so closely asso- 
ciated with mental development that they may almost be called co-ordinate 
except when exceptions occur, and they show that these exceptions are so 
infrequent that they merely prove the rule. 

They confirm the theory that morals are very largely governed by physical 
conditions. 

They prove that women—or at least that girls—are much slower in physi- 
cal development than men or boys are, and therefore present a strong argu- 
ment against co-education. 

Certainly these results justify this extraordinary investigation. 


THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC. 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
CHAPTER I. 
CAPTAIN MENARD HAS A LAZY DAY. 


’ APTAIN DANIEL MENARD leaned against the 

% parapet at the outer edge of the citadel balcony. The 
sun was high, the air clear and still. Beneath him, 
at the foot of the cliff, nestled the Lower Town, a 
strip of shops and houses, hemmed in by the palisades 
and the lower battery. The St. Lawrence flowed by, 
hardly stirred by the wind. Out in the channel, be- 
yond the merchantmen, lay three ships of war, Le 
Fourgon, Le Profond and La Perle, each with a cluster of supply boats at 
her side. The stir and rattle of tackle and chain came faintly over the water 
from Le Fourgon. She would sail for France on the morrow, if God should 
choose to send the wind. 

Looking almost straight down, Menard could see the long flight of steps 
that climbed from the settlement on the water front to the nobler city on the 
heights. Half way down the steps was a double file of Indians, chained two 
and two, and guarded by a dozen regulars from his own company. He 
watched them until they reached the bottom and disappeared behind the row 
of buildings that ended on the square in Patron’s trading store. In a 
moment they appeared on the square and marched across the wharf, where 
two boats from Le Fourgon awaited them. Even from the height, Menard 
could see that the soldiers had a stiff task to manage their prisoners. After 
one of the boats had shoved off, laden deep, there was a struggle on the 
wharf. <A crowd of idlers had gathered, and these suddenly scattered. Two 
Indians had broken away, and were running across the square, with a little 
knot of soldiers close on their heels. One of the soldiers, leaping forward, 
brought the stock of his musket down on the head of the nearest Indian. 
The fugitive went down, dragging with him his companion, who tugged des- 
perately at the chain. A soldier drew his knife, and cut off the dead Indian’s 
arm close to the iron wristlet, breaking the bone with his foot. Then they 
led back the captive and tumbled him into the boat, with the hand of his 
comrade dangling at the end of the chain. The incident had excited the 
soldiers, and they kicked and pounded the prisoners. A crowd gathered 
about the body, the bolder ones snatching at his beads and wampum belt. 

Menard raised his eyes to the lands across the river and to the white cloud 
puffs above. After months of camp and canoe, sleeping in snow and rain, 
and by day paddling, poling and wading—never a new face among the 
grumbling soldiers or the stolid prisoners,—after this, Quebec stood for 
luxury and the pleasant demoralization of good living. He liked the noise 
of passing feet, the hail of good will from door to door, the plodding shop- 
keepers and artisans, the comfortable priests in brown and gray. 

The sound of oars brought his eyes again to the river. The two boats 
with their loads of redskins, were passing the merchantmen that lay between 
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the men-of-war and the city. On the wharf, awaiting a second trip, was a 
huddled group of prisoners. Menard’s face clouded as he watched them. 
Men of his experience were wondering what effect this new plan of the gov- 
ernor’s would have upon the Iroquois. Capturing a hunting party by 
treachery and shipping them off to the King’s galleys, was a bold stroke,— 
too bold, perhaps. Governor Frontenac would never have done this; he 
knew the Iroquois temper too well. Governor La Barre, for all his bluster, 
would not have dared. It was certain that this new Governor Denonville 
was not a coward, but as Menard reflected, going back over his own fifteen 
years of frontier life, he knew that this policy of brute force would be 
sorely tested by the tact and intrigue of the Five Nations. His own part in 
the capture little disturbed him. He had obeyed orders. He had brought 
the band to the citadel at Quebec without losing a man (saving the poor 
devil who had strangled himself with his own thongs at La Gallette). 

Meantime the breath of summer was in the air. The spring campaign 
was over for Menard. So he rested both elbows on the parapet, and won- 
dered how long the leaves had been out in Picardy. Over beyond 
the ships and the river were waves of the newest green, instead of the 
deep, rich color and the bloom of full life he had left behind at Fort Fron- 
tenac but two weeks back. The long journey down the St. Lawrence had 
seemed almost a descent into winter. On the way to Quebec every day and 
every league had brought fewer blossoms. Even Montreal, sixty leagues 
to the south, had her summer before Quebec. 

On the square below him the crowd were still plucking the dead Indian. 
Menard could hear their laughter and shouts. Their figures were small 
in the distance, their actions grotesque. One man was dancing, brandishing 
some part of the Indian's costume. Menard could not distinguish the object 
in hishand. A priest crossed the square and elbowed into the crowd. For 
the moment he was lost in the rabble, but shortly the shouting quieted and 
the light-headed fellows crowded into a close group. Probably the priest 
was addressing them. Soon the fringe of the crowd thinned, then the others 
walked quietly away. When at last the priest was left alone by the 
mutilated Indian, he knelt, and for a space was motionless. 

The idleness of reaction was on Menard. He leaned on the parapet. 
hardly stirring, while the priest went on his way across the square and began 
toiling up the steps. When he was half way up, Menard recognized him 
for Claude de Casson, an old Jesuit of the Iroquois mission at Sault St. 
Francis Xavier, near Montreal. Usually in no patience for the prosy gossip 
of the Church, now Menard strolled through the citadel to the square, and, 
meeting the father, walked with him. 

“Well, Father Claude, you are a long way from your flock.” 

“Yes, Captain Menard, I came with the relations. I have been”—Father 
Claude was blown from his climb, and he paused, wiping the sweat from his 
lean face—I have been grieved by a spectacle in the Lower Town. Some 
wretches had killed an Onondaga with the brutality of his own tribe, and 
were robbing him. Are such acts permitted to-day in Quebec, M’sieu?" 

“He was a prisoner escaping from the soldiers. It must be a full year 
since | last saw you, Father. I hope you bring a good record to the 
College.” : 

“The best since our founding, M’sieu.” 


“© CAPTAIN DANIEL MENARD LEANED AGAINST THE PARAPET.” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton, 
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“Ts there no word in the relations from the New York missions?” 

“Yes, M’sieu. Brother de Lamberville brings glorious word from the 
Mohawks. Twenty-three complete conversions.” 

“You say he brings this word? Then he has gone to Montreal?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is true, then, that the Iroquois have word of our plans?” 

“It would seem so, M’sieu. He said that a war party which started weeks 
ago for the Illinois country had been recalled. A messenger was sent out 
but a few days before he came away.” 

Menard’s brows came together. 

“I must give this word to the Commandant,” he said. ‘‘How about your 
Indians, Father Claude? They have not French hearts.” 

“Ah, but I am certain, M’sieu, they would not break faith with us.” 

“You can trust them?” 

“They are Christians, M’sieu.”’ 

“Yes, and they are Iroquois. Have none of them gone away since this 
news reached Quebec?” 

“None, save one poor wretch whose drunkenness had long since caused 
us to give up hope, though I a 

“What became of him? Where did he go? 

“He wandered away in a drunken fit.” 

“And you have not heard from him since?” 

“No, M’sieu. He was Teganouan, an Onondaga.” 

“You would do well, Father, if | may suggest, to take what news you may 
have at once tothe Commandant. You understand the importance of trifles 
at such a time as this. How long do you remain in Quebec?” 

“A few days only, M’sieu, unless there should be work for me here.” 

“Do you return then to Montreal?” 

“I cannot say until I have made my report and delivered the relations. 
Brother de Lamberville thinks it important that word should go to all those 
who are now laboring in the Iroquois villages. If they remain after the 
campaign is fairly started, their lives may be in danger.” 

“ You think it necessary to go yourself?” 

“What else, M’sieu? This is not the time to trust too freely an Indian 
runner. Anda layman might never get through alive. My habit would be 
the best safeguard.” 

“T suppose you are right. If I should not see you again, I must ask you 
to convey my respect to your colleagues at the Mission. I shall probably 
be here until the campaign is fairly started; perhaps longer. Already I am 
tasting the luxury of idleness.” 

“A dangerous luxury, M’sieu. If I might be permitted to advise 

“Yes, yes, Father. I know that song. But what is the use? You area 
priest, lama soldier. Yours is penance, mine is fighting; yours is praying. 
mine is singing,—every man to his own. And when you priests have got 
your pagans converted, we soldiers will clean up the mess with our muskets. 
And now, Father, good day, and may your God be with you.” 

The priest’s face was unmoved as he looked after the retreating figure. 
He had watched Menard grow from a roistering lieutenant into a rigid cap- 
tain, and he knew his temper too well to mind the careless flicks of banter. 
But before the soldier had passed from earshot, he called after him. 


” 
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Menard turned back. “What now, good father? A mass for my soul, 
or a last absolution before I plunge into my term of dissolute idleness?” 

“Neither,” replied the priest, smiling. ‘Is any of your idleness to be 
shared with another?” 

“Certainly, Father.” 

‘*T have a picture which a friend asked me to bring to the College.” 

“I have no money, Father. I should bea sorry patron.” 

“No, no, M'sieu; it is not a patron that he—that my good brother wishes. 
It is the advice of one who has seen and judged the master work of Paris. 
My brother has shown the painting to none as yet.” 

“But you have seen it?” , 

“Yes, yes, I have seen it. Come with me, M’sieu; it is at my room.” 

They walked together to the cell, six feet long by five wide, where Father 
Claude slept when in Quebec. It was bare of all save a hard cot. A bale, 
packed in rough cloth and tied with rope, lay on the bed. Father Claude 
opened the bundle, while Menard leaned against the wall, and drew out his 
few personal belongings and his portable altar before he reached the flat, 
square package at the bottom. There was a touch of color in his cheeks 
and a nervousness in the movement of his hands as he untied the flaxen 
strings, stripped off the cloth and held the picture up to Menard’s view. 

It was a full-length portrait in oil of a young Indian woman, holding a 
small cross in her right hand, and gazing at it with bent head. Her left 
hand was spread upon her breast. She wore a calico chemise reaching be- 
low her knees, and leggings and moccasins. A heavy robe was thrown over 
the top of her head, falling on the sides and back to within a foot of the 
ground. In the middle background was a stream, with four Indians in a 
canoe. A tiny stone chapel stood on the bank at the extreme right. 

Father Claude's hand trembled as he supported the canvas upon the cot, 
and his eyes wavered from Menard to the picture, and back again. 

“It is not altogether completed,” he said nervously. “Of course the 
detail will be worked out more fully, and the cross should be given a warmer 
radiance. Perhaps a light showing through the windows of the chapel ie 

“Who is it?” asked Menard. 

“It is Catherine Outasoren, the Lily of the Onondagas,” replied the priest. 
“The noblest woman that ever rose from the depths of Indian superstition.” 

Menard’s eyes rested on an obscure signature in a lower corner, “C. de C.” 
‘* You certainly have reason to be proud of the work. But how about the 
perspective ? Did you wish the maiden to appear larger than the chapel?” 

The priest gazed at the painting with an unsettled expression. 

“Yes,” he said, “I believe that perhaps you are right, M’sieu. At any 
rate I will give the matter thought and prayer.” : 

“And those Indians,” Menard questioned, “in the canoe: are they coming 
toward the chapel or going away from it? It seems to me that any doubt 
on that point should be removed.” 

“Ah, that is just it,” said the priest; “that very doubt is allegorical. It 
typifies the workings of the human mind when confronting the awful prob- 
lem of Christianity. When the seeker after truth first beholds the light, 
as shown through the angelic devotion of such a woman as Catherine 
Outasoren, there arises in his mind “a 

“Very true. very true! But I never yet have seen a canoe-load of Indians 
who didn’t know whether they were going forward or backward.” 
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Father Claude held the canvas at arm’s length and gazed long at it. 

“Tell me, M’sieu,” he said at last, “do you think it deserving of a place 
in the College?” 

“T do not see why not.” 

“And you think | would be justified in laying a request before the 
Superior?” 

Menard shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is your decision, Father.” 

“T never can fully thank you, M’sieu, for your kindness in looking on my 
humble work. I will not decide to-day. First I must add foliage in the 
foreground. And I will give it my earnest prayer.” 

Menard said farewell and went out, leaving the priest gazing at the pic- 
ture. He strolled back toward the citadel, stopping now and then to greet 
an old friend or a chance acquaintance. When he arrived at the head- 
quarters in the citadel he found a brown-haired young lieutenant of engi- 
neers gazing at a heap of plans and other papers on the table. 

“Well, Captain Menard,” was his greeting, ‘‘I’d give half of last year’s pay. 
if I ever get it, to feel as lazy as you look.” 

“You are lazy enough,” growled Menard. 

“That begs the question. It is not how lazy a man is, but how lazy he gets 
a chance to be.” 

“‘If you’d been through what I have this spring, you'd deserve a rest.” 

“‘You must have had a great time.” said the lieutenant. ‘‘ Major 
Provost has promised to let me go out with the line when the campaign 
starts. I’ve had only one brush since I came over.” 

“You'll get brushes enough.” 

“By the way, the Major wants to see you.” 

Menard lighted his short pipe with a coal from the fire and walked out. 


CHAPTER II. 


MENARD IS OF SERVICE TO MAJOR PROVOST. 


Menard did not go at once to see Major Provost, the Commandant. He 
had already handed in his report at the citadel. It was probable that this 
was some new work for him. He had just settled his mind to the prospect 
of a rest, the first since that mad holiday, seven years before, when word had 
come that his lieutenant’s commission was on the way. That was at Three 
Rivers. He wanted to idle, to waste a few weeks for the sheer delight of 
extravagance, but his blood did not flow more quickly at the wish. He was 
an older man by a score of vears—or was it only seven? 

He lingered on the square. The black-eyed children, mostly dirty and 
vagged (for the maids whom the Ning had sent over by shiploads to his 
colonists had not developed into the most diligent and neat housewives) 
tumbled about his feet. THe allowed himself to be drawn into their play. 
They had no awe of his uniform, for it was worn and frayed. A slim little 
urchin was squirming between his boots, with a pursuing rabble close be- 
hind, and the Captain had to take hold of a young tree to keep his feet. He 
turned and started in pursuit of the children, but caught sight of two Ursu- 
line sisters entering the square, and straightened himself. After all, a cap- 
tain is a captain, even though the intoxication of spring be in him, and his 
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heart struggling to clamber back into the land of youth. He walked on 
across the square and down the street to the Major’s house. 

Major Provost welcomed Menard heartily, and led him to his office. 
“We'll have our business first,” he said, “ and get it done with.” 


‘VP LS CATHERINE OUTASOREN, THE LILY OF THE 
ONONDAGAS,” REPLIED THE PRIEST. 


Drain by H, M. Eaton. 

Menard settled back in the carved oak chair which had for generations 
been a member of the Major’s family. The light mood had left him. Now 
he was the soldier, brusque in manner, with lines about his mouth which, 
to certain men, gave his face a hard expression. 

“First let me ask you, Menard, what are your plans?” 


iL 
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“For the present?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“*T have none.” 

“Your personal affairs, I mean. Have you any matters to hold your 
attention here for the next few weeks?” 

“None.” 

Major Provost fingered his quill. 

“I don't know, of course, how your own feelings stand, Menard. You've 
been worked hard for three years, and I suppose you want rest. But some- 
body must go to Fort Frontenae, and the Governor thinks you are the man.” 

“There are a dozen men here with little to do.” 

“T know it. But this matter is of some importance, and it may call for 
delicate work before you are through with it. It isn’t much in itself— 
merely to bear orders to d’Orvilliers—but the Governor thinks that the right 
man may be able to do strong work before the campaign opens. You prob- 
ably know that we are to move against the Senecas alone, and that we must 
treat with the other nations to keep them from aiding the Senecas. No‘one 
can say just how this can be done. Even Father de Lamberville has come 
back, you know, from the Onondagas; but the Governor thinks that if we 
send a good man, he may be able to see a way, once he gets on the ground, 
and can advise with d’Orvilliers. Now, you are a good man, Menard; and 
you can influence the Indians if anyone can.” 

“You are a little vague, Major.” 

“You will go to Frontenac in advance of the army to prepare the way. 
La Durantaye and Du Luth are already at Detroit, awaiting orders, with 
close to two hundred Frenchmen and four hundred Indians. And Tonty 
should have joined them before now with several hundred Illinois.” 

“T don’t believe he'll bring many Illinois. They must have known of the 
Iroquois war party that started toward their villages. They will stay to de- 
fend their own country. They may not know that the party was recalled.” 

“Recalled?” said the Major. 

“Yes. Father de Casson has the news from Father de Lamberville. You 
see the Iroquois have been warned.” 

“T was afraid of it. These new Governors, Menard—each has to learn his 
lesson from the beginning of the book. Why will they not take counsel 
from the men who know the Indians? This campaign has been heralded as 
broadly as a trading fair.” 

“When should I start?” asked Menard abruptly. 

“At once—within a few days.” Major Provost looked at the other’s set 
face. “I am sorry about this, Menard. But you understand, I am sure. 
Perhaps I had better give you an idea of our plans. You know, of course. 
that we have three ships fitting out at Frontenac. Already our force is 
being got together at St. Helen’s Island. by Montreal. Champigny is en- 
gaging canoemen and working out a transport and supply system between 
Montreal and Frontenac. The force will proceed to Frontenac, and embark 
from there in the ships, bateaux and canoes.” 

“Ts the rendezvous at Niagara?” 

“No, at La Famine, on the southern shore of Lake Ontario.” 

“Yes, I know the place.” 

“La Durantaye and Du Luth, with Tonty, are to meet us there. You will 
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instruct them to move on to Niagara, and there await further orders. We 
shall sail around the south shore of the lake.” 

“The Iroquois will follow your movements.” 

“We intend that they shall. They will not know where our final land- 
ing place will be, and will have to keep their forces well in hand. And it will 
prevent them from uniting to attack Niagara.” 

“What then?” 

“We will leave a strong guard at La Famine with the stores, and strike 
inland for the Seneca villages.” 

“And now what part am I to play in this?” 

Major Provost leaned back in his chair. 

“You, Menard, are to represent the Governor. You will move in advance 
of the troops. At Frontenac it will be your duty to see first that the way is 
clear to getting the two divisions to the meeting place at La Famine, see that 
d’Orvilliers has the fort ready for the troops, with extra cabins and 
stockades. Then the Governor wishes you and d’Orvilliers to go’ over all 
the information the scouts bring in. If you can decide upon any course 
which will hold back the other tribes from aiding the Senecas, act upon it 
at once, without orders. In other words, you have full liberty to follow your 
judgment. That ought to be responsibility enough.” 

Menard stretched his arms. “Allright, Major. But when my day comes 
to taste the delights of Quebec, I hope I may not be too old to enjoy it.” 

“The Governor honors you, Menard, with this undertaking.” 

‘“‘Hehonored DeSevigne withamajorityandturned him loosein Quebec.’ 

“Too bad, Menard, too bad,” the Major laughed. “Now I, who ask noth- 
ing better than a brisk campaign, must rot here in Quebec until I die.” 

“Are you not to go?” 

“No. Iam to stay behind and brighten my lonely moments drilling the 
rabble of a home guard. Do you think vou will need an escort?” 

‘No; the river from here to Frontenac is in use every day. I shall want 
canoe men. Two will be enough.” 

“Very well. Let me know what supplies you need. You mistake, man. 
in grumbling at the work. You are building up a reputation that never 
could live at short range. Stay away long enough and you will rank the 
Governor in the popular mind. I envy you, on my honor, I do.” 

“One thing more, Major. This galley affair; what do you think of it?” 

“You mean the capture at Frontenac? You should know better than I, 
Menard. You brought the prisoners down.” 

“There is no doubt in my mind, Major, nor in d’Orvilliers’s! We obeyed 
orders.” Menard looked up expressively. “You know the Iroquois. You 
know how they will take it. The worst fault was La Grange’s. He cap- 
tured the party—and it was not a war party—by deliberate treachery. 
D’Orvilliers had entrusted to him the Governor’s orders that Indians must 
be got for the King’s galleys. As you know, d’Orvilliers and I both pro- 
tested. I did not bring them here until the Governor commanded it.” 

“Well, we can’t help that now, Menard.” 

“That is not the question. You ask me to keep the Onondagas out of 
this fight, after we have taken a hundred of their warriors in this way.” 

“T know it, Menard; I know it. But the Governor’s orders—well, I have 
nothing to say. You can only do your best.” 
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Menard returned to the citadel early in the evening. Lieutenant Danton 
was drawing plans for a redoubt, but he leaned back as Menard entered. 

“I began to think you were not coming back, Captain. I’m told the 
Major says that you are the only man in New France who could have got 
that trading agreement from the Onondagas last year. How did you do it?” 

“How does a man usually do what he is told to do?” Menard sat ona 
corner of the long table and looked lazily at the boy. 

“That wasn’t the kind of treaty our Governors make ; you know it wasn’t.” 

“You were not here under Frontenac.” 

“No. I wish I had been. He was a great orator, wasn’t he? My father 
has told me about the long council at Montreal. He said that Frontenac 
out-talked the greatest of the Mohawk orators. Did you learn it from him?” 

“My boy, when you are through with your pretty pictures,’—Menard 
motioned towards the plans—‘‘and have got out into the real work; when 
you’ve spent months in Iroquois lodges; when you’ve been burned and shot 
and starved,—then it will be a pity if you haven’t learned to be a soldier. 
What is this little thing you are drawing?” 

Danton flushed. ‘You may laugh at the engineers,” he said, “but where 
would King Louis be now if——’”’ 

“Tut, my boy, tut.” 

“That is very well——” 

Menard laughed. “Hurrah for the engineers!” 

Danton had to join in the laugh, though his face was still red. 

“How old are you, Danton?” asked Menard. 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Very good. You have gotonwell. I dare say you’ve learned a deal out 
of your books. Now, we have you out here in the provinces, where the hard 
work is done. We'll send you back in a few years a real man. And then 
you'll step smartly among the pretty officers of the King, and when one 
speaks of New France you'll lift your brows and say, ‘New France? Ah, 
yes. That is in America. .I was there once. Rather a primitive life—no 
court, no army.’ Ah, ha, my boy—no, never mind. Come up to my quar- 
ters and have a sip of real old Burgundy.” 

“Are you ever serious, Menard?” asked Danton, sitting on the Captain's 
cot and smacking his lips over the liquor. 

“No,” Menard replied. “What is the use? But I’m afraid I shall have to 
play at composure for an hour. I must see Father Claude. Settle yourself 
here, if you like.” 

Menard hurried away. He found the Jesuit meditating in his cell. 

“Ah, Captain Menard, I am glad to see you so soon again.” 

Menard sat on the narrow bed, and stretched out his legs as far as he 
could in the cramped space. 

“How soon will your duties be over here, Father?” 

“That is the trouble. There seems to be no reason for me to stay. I 
had delivered the relations, and no further work has come to hand.” 

“Then it may be that you can help me, Father.” 

“You know, my son, that I will.” 

“Very well. I have been ordered to Fort Frontenac in advance of the 
troops. I am to bear orders to d’Orvilliers and to Du Luth and La Du- 
rantave. It is possible that there may be some delicate work to be done 
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among the Indians. You know the Iroquois, Father, and our two heads 
together should be stronger than mine alone. I want you to go with me.” 
The priest’s eyes lighted. 
“It may be that I: can get permission at Montreal.” 
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**SITTING ON A BUNDLE. . . WAS A GIRL, PERHAPS EIGHTEEN OR NINETEEN YEARS OLD.” 
Drawn ly E. Blumenschein. 

“You will go, then?” 

“Gladly. Is it to be no one else—we two——” 

“We shall have canoemen. To my mind, the fewer the better.” 
* “Still, Captain, you cannot depend on the canoemen. Would it not be 
well to have one other man? You might need a messenger.” 

31 
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Menard thought for a moment. 

“True, Father. And if 1 am to have a man he had best be an officer; yes. 
a man who could execute orders. rll take Danton. You will be ready for 
a start, Father, probably tomorrow.’ 

“At any time.’ 
“Good night.” 

There was little work to be done in preparing for the journey (Major Pro- 
vost would attend to the supplies and to engaging the canoemen), and 
Menard still was in the lazy mood. He stood for a while at the edge of the 
cliff and looked down at the square. He could not see whether the body of 
the Indian had been removed. The incident of the afternoon had been gather- 
ing importance to his mind the longer he thought of it. Five years earlier 
Menard had been captured by the Onondagas during a fight near Fort 
Frontenac. They had taken him to one of their villages, south of Lake 
Ontario, and for days had tortured him and starved him. They had drawn 
out cords from his arms and legs and thrust sticks between them and the 
flesh. His back was still covered with scars from the burning slivers which 
they had stuck through the skin. They had torn the nails from his left 
hand with their teeth. Then Otreouati, the Big Throat, the chief who had 
led his followers to believe in Frontenac, came back from a parley with 
another tribe, and taking a liking to the tall young soldier who bore the tor- 
ture without flinching, he adopted him into his own family. Menard had 
lived with the Indians, a captive only in name, and had earned the name of 
the Big Buffalo by his skill in the hunt. At last, when they had released 
him, it was under a compact of friendship, which had never been broken. It 
had stood many tests. Even during open campaigns they had singled him 
out from the other Frenchmen as their brother. He wondered whether they 
knew of his part in stocking the King’s galleys. Probably they did. 

Danton took the news that he was to be a member of the party with en- 
thusiasm. Menard had hardly finished telling him when he swept the tire- 
some plans and specifications into a heap at the end of the table, and rushed 
out to get a musket (for a sword would have no place in the work before 
him). The start was to be made at noon, but Danton was on the ground 
so early as almost to lower his dignity in the eyes of the bronzed canoemen. 
He wore his ‘bravest uniform, with polished belt and buttons and new lace 
at the neck. His broad hat had a long curling feather. He wore the new 
musket slung rakishly over his shoulder. 

About the middle of the forenoon, as Menard was looking over his orders. 
memorizing them in case of accident to the papers, he was found by Major 
Provost’s orderly, who said that the Commandant wished to see him at once. 

The Major was busy with the engineers in another room, but he left them. 

“Menard,” he said abruptly, “I’ve got to ask you to do mea favor. If 
could see any way out of it . 

“T will do anything I can.” 

“Thank you. I suppose you know the Marquis de St. Denis?” 

“Slightly.” 

“Well, I shan’t take time to give you the whole story. St. Denis has the 
seigniory six leagues to the north. You may know that he went into debt 
to invest in La Salle’s colonizing scheme in Louisiana. St. Denis was in 
France at the time, and had great faith in La Salle. Of course. now that 
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La Salle has not been heard from, and the debts are all past due without 
even a rumor of success to make them good—you can imagine the rest. 
The seigniory has been seized. St. Denis has nothing.” 

“Has he a family?” 

“A daughter. His wife is dead. He came here after you left last night, 
and again this morning. We are old friends, and I have been trying to help 
him. He is going to sail today on La Fourgon for Paris to see what he 
can save from the wreck. My house is crowded with the officers who are 
here planning the campaign; but St. Denis has a cousin living at Frontenac, 
Captain La Grange, and we've got to get Valerie there somehow.” 

“Do you think it will be safe?” 

“It’s a hard trip, you know; but it’s safe enough.” 

“TI shan't forget your kindness, Menard. The girl is a spirited little thing, 
and she takes it hard. The Madame has set her heart on getting her to 
La Grange. I don’t know all the details myself.” 

“I think we can arrange it, Major. We start in an hour.” 

“She will be there. You area splendid fellow, Menard. Good bye.” 

Menard’s face was less amiable once he was away from the house. He 
knew from experience the disagreeable task that lay before him. But there 
was nothing to be said, so he went to his quarters and took a last look at the 
orders. Then taking off his coat and his rough shirt, he placed the papers 
carefully in a buckskin bag, which he hung about his neck. 

Everything was ready at the wharf. The long canoe lay waiting, a 
voyageur at each end. The bales were stowed carefully in the center. 
Father de Casson met Menard at the upper end of the dock. He had come 
down by way of the winding road, for his bundle was heavy, and he knew no 
way but to carry it himself. Menard good naturedly gave him a hand as 
they crossed the dock. When they had set it down, and Menard straight- 
ened up,his eyes twinkled, for young Danton, in his finery, was nervously 
walking back and forth at the edge of the dock, looking fixedly into the 
canoe, apparently inspecting the bales. His shoulders were unused ta 
the musket, and by a quick turn he had brought the muzzle under the rim 
of his hat. setting it on the side of his head. His face was red. 

Sitting on a bundle, a rod away, was a girl, perhaps eighteen or nineteen 
years old, wearing a simple traveling dress. Her hands:were clasped tightly 
in her lap, and she gazed steadily out over the water with an air that would 
have been haughty save for the slight upward tip of her nose. 

Menard’s eyes sobered, and he handed his musket to one of the canoemen. 
Then he crossed over to where the maiden was sitting. 

“Mademoiselle St. Denis?” 

The girl looked up at him. Her eves seemed to take in the dinginess of 
his uniform. She inclined her head. 

“Tam Captain Menard. Major Provost tells me that I am to have the 
honor of escorting you to Fort Frontenac. With vour permission we will 
start. Father Claude de Casson is to go with us, and Lieutenant Danton.” 

The bundle was placed in the canoe. Menard helped the girl to a seat 
near the middle. From the way she stepped in and took her seat Menard 
saw that she had been on the river before. Danton, with his Parisian airs, 
had to be helped in carefully. Then they were off, each of the four men 
swinging a paddle, though Danton managed his awkwardly at first. 

( To be continued. ) 


FARTHER NORTH THAN NANSEN. 


By MONTENERO. 


An authoritative account of the wonderful expedition of the Duke of Abruzzi based 
upon personal interviews with various members of the party. 


HE Stella Polare, a small sailing ship of about 150 feet in 
5) length and 31 feet in breadth, left Christiania on the 12th 
ks of June, 1899, under the command of the Duke of the 
))) Abruzzi to prosecute a voyage of discovery in the Arctic. 
-4 So early as the winter of 1898 the Duke had visited Chris- 
tiania in order to procure all possible information from 
practical men who had visited these regions. He had on that occasion re- 
peated conversations with the explorer Nansen, who took a very great inter- 
est in the Duke’s plans, and gave him the full benefit of his knowledge. 

Having gone in quest of a suitable ship; one built so as to support the ice 
pressure to which it was likely to be subjected during the proposed voyage, he 
decided to purchase a well-known whaling vessel, the Jason, that had for sev- 
eral years been employed in the seal fisheries, and that had been used by Nan- 
sen in his first voyage to Greenland, and had also been employed by Larsen in 
an Antarctic expedition, in 1893-4. The name of the ship was changed to 
the Stella Polare, and she was taken in hand by a shipbuilder in Larwick, to 
be re-fitted and still further strengthened to resist the ice pressure. The 
ship is of 358 tons burden, three-masted, but is only square rigged on the 
foremast. She is provided with a small steam engine of four hundred horse 
power, and a screw propeller, intended to facilitate its movements among the 
ice, but not large enough to ensure more than seven and a half knots an 
hour. The supply of coal on board intended for heating purposes during 
the winter to be passed in the Arctic regions had to be economized. One 
saloon was provided for the officers, and a second for the crew. 

Provisions taken on board were considered sufficient to last for three 
years. Nansen even thought there were enough to last for five years. There 
were 1,500 cases, each of which could be easily handled by one man, and 
these were divided into four different categories, distinguished from each 
other by different colored stripes. Cases with a black mark contained food. 
The chief articles of diet were rice, biscuits, salt-beef and bottled vegetables, 
with a thousand bottles of wine. The food was so apportioned that each case 
contained all the various articles required in one day’s meals. Cases with 
green mark contained clothes: the ordinary sailor’s outfit and also some 
equipments suited for the Esquimaux, to be worn during the winter. Cases 
with a red mark contained scientific instruments. Useful miscellaneous arti- 
cles were marked in yellow. Among these were a variety of articles to amuse 
the men during the dark winter days, such as packs of cards, chess-boards, 
even musical boxes and a collection of music, including the Italian Roval 
March, extracts from some of the most popular modern operas, and a good 
supply of fireworks. The Duke inspected personally everything that came 
on board. Nansen said to one of his friends in regard to this: “I at once 
saw the thorough character of the enterprise, when the Duke, instead of 
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giving his orders, did himself what was wanted. This is a sure test of the 
qualifications of a man entering upon such an undertaking, for he must be 
able and willing to do everything. A leader must only trust to himself.” 

The scientific program was drawn up as follows. The ship, on leaving 
Europe, should direct its course to Cape Flora, which is the Southwest 
point of Northbrook Island, the most southern of the eastern group of the 
Francis-Joseph Islands. It was said that the English explorer, Jackson, 
had there built two huts at the end of the season of 1894, which he had him- 
self occupied, and which had also been occupied by Nansen, Johansen and 
Wellman. From Cape Flora it was proposed to make their way, if 
possible, through the British channel, so as to control and verify, as 
far as possible, the maps of Nansen and Jackson. Their next proposed 
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departure was to be in quest of winte1 quarters for the ship, and _ this 
once secured they were to proceed in search of Peterman-land, in order to 
determine whether or not it existed; thence to go in quest of the unknown. 
It was decided further that in all places of sojourn, and while traveling 
on the sledges, meteorological and physical experiments and astronomical 
observations should be performed when practical. It was thought that the 
expedition would be about two years absent. Nansen stated that he ex. 
pected to receive news of it by some of the whalers during the autumn of 
1900, or that otherwise an expedition would be prepared as a search party 
during the summer of 1901. More than a hundred Siberian dogs were pent 
up on the ship’s deck, to be employed in sledging, among them being one 
born on board the Fram, which Nansen had presented to the Duke. There 
were also twenty sledges, with two balloons and some small boats for pass- 
ing the ice channels. The stock of scientific instruments was very complete. 

The Duke of the Abruzzi is the nephew of the late King Humbert, and 
the third son of late Prince Amedée, Duke of Aosta, who was King of Spain 
from 1870 till 1875. He holds a commission in the Italian Navy, and was 
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educated in the Naval Academy at Leghorn, where he passed his examina- 
tion as a naval lieutenant. He is twenty-seven years of age, slight in ap- 
pearance and tall. In manner he is somewhat reserved. He is fond of ad- 
venture and of a sailor's life, as it suits his taste and temperament. In his 
youth he was an ardent climber in the Alps, and thus acquired some experi- 
ence of glaciers. His famous ascent of Mount St. Elias in the northwest is 
remembered as one of the most daring feats in mountain ascension, as it had 
already been attempted unsuccessfully by other well-known explorers. 

The Duke was ably seconded by his chief officer, Captain Umberto Cagni, 
who is also an accomplished scientist and greatly interested in the problems 
proposed for solution. He is the son of an Italian general, and is thirty-six 
years of age, strong and energetic and full of resource. The other two offi- 
cers were Lieutenant Franco Querini and Dr. Achille Cavalli. The former, 
a man of thirty-one, had already distinguished himself in the Cretan troubles 
of 1897, and won a medal for military valor. There were in addition—and 
this was a new feature in Arctic exploration—four Alpine guides, accus- 
tomed to the difficulties of climbing in the icy heights of their own moun- 
tains. The chief of these guides was Giuseppe Petigas, a man of thirty- 
eight, of intrepid courage and of long experience in Alpine climbing. The 
others were Felice Ollier, Fenouillet and Savoie. Amcng the Norwegians, 
whose principal duty it was to attend to the navigating of the ship, was 
Captain Everson, an ex- 
perienced Arctic sailor, 
and nine others. 

After leaving » Chris- 
tiania the ship touched 
at Tromséeand, at Var- 
die, and on the first of 
July reached Archangel. 
On the 12th she left the 
river Dwina and _ pro- 
ceeding along the coast 
of the White Sea, leav- 
ing the island of Kol- 
guef on its right, two 
days after she reached 
Cape Kanin, the most 
northerly point of the 
Kaumskia — Peninsula. 
Directing her course 
still northward on the 
2ist she reached Cape 
Flora, in the Francis- 
Joseph Archipelago. 
The explorers had a 
tolerable passage across 
the Arctic Ocean, the 
blocks of floating ice 
they met with did not 
seriously impede their CAPTAIN CAGNI. 
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progress, but near the parallel of 71 degrees north they were surrounded 
by ice during a dense fog, but after sixteen hours delay, the wind, veer- 
ing to the west, cleared away the ice. The falls of snow and the land 
ice generally render a landing in the Archipelago of Francis-Joseph 
land impracticable, and even during the warmer summer months the 
ice that comes down from the elevated coast to the water level renders 
it most difficult. The landing place at Cape Flora, however, offers a 
valuable refuge for travelers, and our explorers enjoyed there a relatively 
mild temperature, the maximum summer heat being 10 degrees, and the 
minimum about zero. On one of the huts already mentioned as previously 
being erected there by Jackson, they found a notice stating that any letters 
left there for Europe would be conveyed by the whaler Capella, which was 
to call there on August 15th. During their short stay here Commander 
Cagni busied himself in rectifying the astronomical point and in correcting 
the longitude of the place that had been previously given, which he found to 
be ten geographical minutes more to the east than had been stated. He also 
took the temperature of the sea-water at ten and at twenty yards in depth. 
The expedition left Cape Flora on the 26th July. They deposited therc. 
in one of the huts, provisions to last for eight months, with coal and four 
small boats, in case of need on their return. They next attempted to enter 
the British Channel through Nightingale Channel, and this being impracti- 
cable they tried to get around Alexander Land. but here again met impene- 
trable barriers of ice so as to be obliged to attempt a second time the pas- 
sage by Nightingale Channel. They succeeded with much difficulty in cut- 
ting their way through a field of newly-formed ice here of about thirty 
inches in thickness, so as to reach the open sea on the 6th of August. On 
the same evening they were able to send news to Europe, as they met the 
whaler Capella, with the Wellman expedition on board. We quote from a 
letter of the guide Petigas, giving a description of the life aboard ship :— 


“‘The day and weeks pass without our taking any account of them. We get 
up at half-past six in the morning. At seven we feed the dogs. At eight 
we have breakfast, and at twelve we dine. ‘hen we work till half-past six. when 
we have supper, after which we smoke and play at cards or chess till bedtime. It is 
not at all cold. Rarely does the thermometer descend below zero. Yesterday the 
sun shone gloriously. The ice reflected it with a blinding glare and in brilliant col- 
ors. The ship has withstood all the assaults of the ice. It is splendid to see how 
it breaks up ice that is sometimes three or four feet thick. At other times, when it 
is even thicker, the ship is rushed against it at full steam. The shock splits and 
breaks it very often for a distance of forty or fifty yards. The Duke is always on 
the bridge, and loses no opportunity of getting ahead. Sometimes he does not even 
come down to his meals. Whenever we get the smallest opening he orders us to go 
on, and we are glad of it, because the more we advance at the present time the less 
we shall have to do next year.” 


After having reached Eaton Island (80 deg. 24 min.) the Stella Polare en- 
tered Queen Victoria Sea. During the first part of the voyage the temper- 
ature continued about the same as that experienced at Cape Flora, but the 
difficulty of making headway through the ice became much greater, so that 
their progress was slow. Still the Duke held on his course throughout the 
entire month of August. After passing Cape MacKlintock and Elizabeth 
Island, following in this part of their course the same line as that taken by 
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Nansen on his return journey from Johansen, the expedition reached 
Prince Rupert’s Land, and proceeding along the coast of that island they 
doubled Cape Fligely in search of the most northern and most suitable place 
on which to fix their winter quarters. On the 7th of August they succeeded 
in reaching latitude 82 deg. 4 min. No other ship had gone so far north by 
water. After they had gone beyond the island without finding any suitable 
place to winter, the Duke fearing to be caught in the ice away from the 
land, as happened to the Fram, although the Stella Polare had been con- 
structed to support the pressure of the ice, thought it more prudent to return 
and take up winter quarters in Treplitz Bay (81 deg. 45 min; 58 deg. Gr.). 
This place was thought to be a secure retreat. It was therefore decided 
that the ship should serve them as a place of habitation. But it happened on 
the 8th of September that the ice pressure became too great for the ship. 
Her side was crushed in; the water immediately burst in upon the crew and 
flooded the engine-room. The ship seemed doomed, being fairly ripped by 
the ice, and water-logged. She had, therefore, to be abandoned, and a habi- 
tation provided for the expedition on shore. For this purpose a spot was 
selected about two hundred 
yards from the coast, 
wheretwotents, each 


The Stella Polare at her 
berth in the harbor of Christiania. 


twenty feet long, were erected, which were provided with suitable heating 
and cooking apparatus. Both were also sheltered by planking and sail cloth, 
so as to render it possible to support a winter climate in 82 deg. north lati- 
tude. Every man had provided for his bed a covering made of wolf skin, 
filled with goose feathers. In spite of all these appliances the cold, during 
the first night or two, was almost unbearable. The men’s boots were 
frozen solid. Fortunately a fall of snow provided a better protection than 
any which the men themselves could manufacture, and they soon began to 
feel a little more comfortable. The dogs were housed in a large wooden 
kennel. A scientific cabinet or observatory was also erected, in which ex- 
periments might be made and observations taken. Christmas was cele- 
brated with great solemnity, and on New Year’s day there was a brilliant 
display of fireworks. Meantime the Duke organized little excursions in Ru- 
pert’s Land, in order to accustom himself and the men to the greater efforts 
they would need to make later on. Numerous white bears found their 
way to the camp, and were soon surrounded and despatched by the dogs. 
Winter, however, came quickly, and everybody suffered from the very low 
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temperature. The officers, however, attended to their scientific studies, 
under the direction of Captain Cagni, paying particular attention to the 
ocean currents, the magnetic pole and its influence, the luminous phe- 
nomena of the Polar nights, the formation and extension of the ice, the ther- 
mic system of the Arctic atmosphere and seas, the mensuration of the 
earth’s crust in those regions, and the Polar fauna. 

Up till this time the health of the expedition had continued good, but 
now the Duke met with a serious accident. One day when he and Captain 
Cagni were sledging they fell into a cleft in the ice. The exposure caused 
frost-bite, and the Duke was obliged to undergo the amputation of the tips 
of two fingers of his left hand. This tended to affect his health, and ren- 
dered it doubtful whether or not he would be able to withstand the further 
fatigues of the voyage or to direct the expedition in person. For four long 
months he had to keep to his tent, but he could not endure remaining in 
hed. Worse still, by the doctor’s orders, he was compelled to resign to Cap- 
tain Cagni the chief command in the sledging parties that were soon to 
set out. Yet he continued in the camp and attended to all the details of 
these excursions. The Duke felt keenly this fatality which deprived him of 
the pleasure of sharing in the fatigues of his companions, but it was a gen- 
erous feeling without the sting of envy. His forced confinement to winter 
quarters led him to turn his attention more closely to the numerous scientific 
experiments which formed a remarkable feature of the expedition. 

It was hoped that about the middle of February, when the dawn had ap- 
peared after the long winter night, it might be possible to make an ad- 
vance by sledging according to the original plan of the expedition, but just 
at that moment the greatest depression of temperature occurred. The 
thermometer, or thermograph, at that time marked 52 deg. below zero, anil 
it was probable that the temperature was even lower, as the instrument could 
not indicate any degree below that stated. An attempt to start on sledges 
was, however, made on the 20th of February. It started northwards with 
Cagni in command, but the cold was killing; the dogs died of it, and this, to- 
gether with the want of some proper means of storing the provisions, com- 
pelled him to return after two days’ absence. It was only on the 11th March 
that a subsequent departure was agreed upon. At this time the sun's disc 
just showed itself above the horizon at noon. The boreal twilight lasted till 
midnight, the arc of the sun’s depression being on that day 12 deg. This 
heroic expedition consisted of ten men, with numerous dogs and sledges. 
They found almost insurmountable obstacles in the ice formations, so that 
they had to cut their way through it with axes. In nine days’ march they 
only accomplished about seventy kilometres. The food supply was at the 
same time found to be inadequate. Hence it was decided to reduce the 
numbers of the expedition, whereupon Lieutenant Querini, the guide, Ol- 
lier, and the Norwegian sailor, Henry Stokken, were sent back on the 21st 
of March. This unlucky party has never since been heard of. Captain 
Cagni is somewhat of the opinion that from the rise of the temperature that 
took place about this time they may have fallen into some of the many fissures 
or water channels that had been opened in the ice. There is still some hope 
that they may have succeeded in reaching some winter refuge, and it is pro- 
posed to send an expedition in search of them very early next season. 

After twenty days’ march this detachment, under Cagni, having reached a 
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point beyond 83 deg. north, 
sent back on March 31st, a 
second party of three men, 
consisting of the doctor, Ca- 
valli, the guide, Savoie, and 
the sailor, Cardenti, in two 
sledges with sixteen dogs, and 
with provisions for twenty- 
five days. They fortunately 
reached the camp all safe, 
after twenty-four days’ travel- 
ing, on the 24th of April. The 
original party was thus re- 
duced to four persons—Cap- 
tain Cagni, the guide, Petigas, 
the guide, Fenouillet, and the 
young sailor, Canepa. These 
still pushed forward till they 
reached the eighty-fifth de- 
gree, although the ice up to 
that point continued rough 
and difficult, while beyond 
it became more level. 

But the food began to 
fail. The party was obliged 
to live almost exclusively 
on dog flesh. The sun at 
this season remains always 
visible, even at midnight. 
The ice became more level, 
so that traveling was easier. 

Drawn by Margaret Fernie. These four men determined 
to hold out to the last, in order to carry out the plan proposed. They 
slept together in a single sack of deer skin, ate what food there was, 
and when all was gone, took to killing the dogs, in order to obtain a 
supply. Their daily progress increased at this period so that they were 
able to accomplish fifteen Kilometres a day. Thus they toiled along to 
the limit attained by Nansen, of 86 deg. 14 min., which was fixed by a long 
and accurate observation. On St. Mark’s day Cagni reached the parallel 
of 86 deg. 33 min. on the latitude of 65 deg. Greenwich or thereabout. No 
land was there to be scen, but ice all around. Peterman’s Land, Wal Payer 
took the credit of having discovered, was found to have no existence. The 
so-called King Oscar’s Isle was also found to be a myth. Cagni, on his re- 
turn, crossed the zone where it was supposed to have been. Having ac- 
complished the distance mentioned and established a record of having 
gone nearer to the Pole than any previous explorer, Cagni decided that it 
would be rash in him to think of going further. On April the 26th he began 
his return journey, which was very slow, and attended with much danger. 
Their outward journey had taken forty- five days, their return took fitty- -nine 
days. They reached the camp on June 23d. 


THE DUKE IN HIS CABIN, 
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The danger connected with their return was caused by the partial thaw 
that had set in, and the breaking up of the ice. They found themselves on 
floating blocks, or rather islands of ice. They could no longer drive their 
sledges, but had to float with the ice, or as a last resort, attempt to direct the 
floating mass in the direction they wished to go by means of sails. The ice 
current discovered by Nansen drew them constantly west, and in order to 
make headway against it they had to change their course again and again. 
Meanwhile they suffered from hunger, and their dogs died in numbers 
daily. At last they descried Harley Island, when they found they had been 
carried farther south than the camp at Teplitz Bay, so that they had to make 
their way north again along the coast of Alexander Land, crossing the sea 
channels on icebergs until they at length reached Cape Brorock, and got to 
the camp in twelve hours, where the Duke and Cavalli were on the look- 
out for them. They only brought back two sledges and seven dogs. 

Numerous search parties were sent out by the Duke to try and discover. 
if possible, some traces of Querini and his two companions, and provisions 
for two years were left in the islands in case the missing party were alive. 
The state of the ship had next to be attended to. Since the accident in the 
previous September she had remained in a very damaged state. For that 
reason it was impossible to think of continuing their voyage farther. 
They could not even count on the ship to provide them with shelter dur- 
ing another winter. And it was only after a long, protracted delay and 
severe labor that they were able, with the scanty material and appliances at 
their command, to make her in some measure seaworthy. They were thus 
delayed until the 15th of August, when, having completed their arrange- 
ments in the best way they could, they set out on their return journey. 

But their dangers were not yet over. Two days after their departure they 
were hard beset by the ice in the British channel, near Eaton Island, and re- 
mained blocked there during thirteen days. In the crazy state of their ship 
their position during this time was very precarious. The danger was so im- 
minent that on several occasions they had to take to the boats. At length, 
however, they got away, and on the 30th of August managed to reach Jack- 
son Station, at Cape Flora, where they found letters awaiting them that had 
been deposited there by the Capella on July 12th. From Cape Flora the ex- 
pedition made sail for Hammerfest. About thirty miles from the European 
coast it was again exposed to serious danger by meeting a large number of 
huge floating icebergs that necessitated a careful lookout and much skill 
in manoeuvering in order to avoid a collision. Finally the party reached 
Hammerfest on the 5th of September, and on the 11th they arrived at 
Christiania, where they were received with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Nansen was loudest in his congratulations. Addressing a special meeting 
of the Norwegian Geographical Society, he stated that the expedition had 
passed through a region where no man had previously been, and had been 
able to fix the most northern boundaries of Europe. It had proved that 
from Francis-Joseph Land to the Pole there is nothing but sea. 

The Alpine guides rendered good service during the expedition, and Cap- 
tain Cagni retained with him to the last the two that accompanied him on 
his sledging journey, while he sent back most of the others. The most im- 
portant success of the expedition was this sledging advance. After encoun- 
tering great difficulties in cutting his way northward through the ice to the 
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point he ultimately reached, the way which then opened up before Captain 
Cagni was more open and level, but it appears that from the want of a suf- 
ficient food supply he thought it more prudent not to take advantage of it, 
but to hasten his return. It was unquestionably a wise decision. 

As regards the important amount of scientific information obtained by the 
late expedition through local experiments and observations regarding the 
magnetical pole, the aurora borealis and other phenomena, though such mav 
not lead immediately to any very startling conclusion, they will form valuable 
data for students in physical research and ultimately lead to great results. 


THE MAN IN THE CHEST. 
A STORY OF YORKTOWN. 


By SEWELL Foro. 


S the year 1781 was drawing to a close fickle fortune shuffled anew 
the cards of fate and dealt the counters swiftly. One turn 
brought forth a new nation and caused a king to shudder on his 
throne. There came change, alike to great and humble. 
Among the latter were three with whom this has to do. One 

was Nannette Wyeth, and, although in her twenty years had been crowded 

many other changes, this was chiefest of all. 

From a French father and mother she had her dark eyes, her graceful 
figure and her baptismal name. With her parents she had left France, and, 
while but a slim girl of eight, had found herself orphaned in a strange, new 
land. A.tender-hearted and childless Quaker couple had taken her into 
their home as their daughter, adding the Wyeth to her name. They taught 
her their quaint speech and clothed her in their sober garb. But for all that 
they were shielded by a plain bonnet, those dark eyes played sad havoc with 
the heart of many a Quaker lad long before their owner was out of her teens. 

When the British came into Philadelphia pretty Nannette was sent to visit 
a foster aunt in the town of York. But the British also went there, as you 
know, and when her foster aunt fled before them she packed Nannette off 
with small ceremony to the Widow Pitts, a distant relative, whose home 
was some five miles up the river. 

Had Adam Pitts been twice as dull, which is saying much, he must in 
time have come under the witchery of those eyes. As it was, one month 
only can be charged to his stupidity. The other month, for there were two, 
must be set down to shyness. 

But at last Adam knew he loved, and we find him one October day strug- 
gling between a desire to tell her of it and a strong impulse to run away. 

“Go, Adam; go you in and tell her.” 

“But, mother, she will laugh.” 

“Fie! Fie! Go, I say; I warrant she takes you quick enough.” 

“But if she se 

A vigorous maternal shove broke the protest in half and Adam stumbled 
through the door to find himself facing Nannette Wyeth. Demure as a 
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violet she was, clad in sober gray, with a white neckerchief crossed so as 
to give a glimpse of rounded neck and curving bosom. 

“Well, Adam?” she said, looking up from the work in her lap. 

‘My mother says——” he began ; then something in Nannette’s eyes made 
him stop. 

“Yea, thy mother says. What does thy mother say, Adam?” 

“Something which I have not the skill to speak fairly.” 

“Ah, then perhaps ’twere better left unsaid. Go thee to the river 
today?” 

“Not until I have yea or nay from you.” 

“Then that were simple; ask me if the sky be fair.” 

“For the sky I care not. What I would know is: How think you of me?” 

“Oh, is that all? Well, thee art kind, very kind.” 

“Yes?” 

“And big and strong and—and brave.” 

“You think me brave?” 

“Why, have I not thy word? Hast thee not told me how thee wouldst 
rout the rebels if thee were Lord Cornwallis?” 

“True; but goon. Am I not well to do?” 

“Yea, thee hast broad lands and great barns.” 

“And silver, though it now be hid.” 

“T have heard of that, too, from thy mother and from thee.” 

“Then why will not you wed me?” 

“Tt may be that thee hast not asked.” 

“But I——” 

“No, no; thee must not now, else thee wouldst say I trapped thee.” 

Vainly the sluggish mind of Adam struggled with this complexity. With 
a huge hand he mopped his reddened face. ‘Perhaps if I were a soldier,” 
he said at length; “my mother thinks——” Again a disturbing twinkle in 
Nannette’s eyes made him stop. 

“Well, thy mother thinks what, Adam?” 

“Many foolish things,” said he petulantly. “But tell me, should I go to 
help Cornwallis against your precious rebels over yonder, would you wed 
me then. or would you hate me more?” 

“T hate thee not at all, Adam.” 

“But if I went to fight me 

“Oh, that were terrible!” 

“T have half a mind to do it.” 

“Oh, Adam!’ 

Where is proof against such subtle flattery? It was not in Adam's breast. 
So he strode from the house with the air of one who has made desperate 
resolve. His mood lasted until his legs had carried him half wav to 
Gloucester. There, where the road swung over the crest of a low Virginia 
hill, he paused to view clamly that which an impulse was leading him to do. 

Across the unwrinkled surface of the River York he could see the re- 
doubts marking the right wing of Washington’s army. Stretching far to 
the south were the circling lines of American and French troops. Facing 
these were the solid earthworks behind which he knew lav the armv of 
Cornwallis. Why did not this great soldier drive away these rebels? _ 

Adam was putting this question to himself when he was startled by a noise 


‘©A FRIEND! A FRIEND! I AM A LOYALIST.” 


Drawn by Walter Russell. 
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in the bushes behind him. Wheeling sharply he looked into the muzzle of 
a musket held by a British soldier. 

"Have done!” squeaked Adam in a voice he could not have recognized 
as hisown. “A friend! A friend! I am a loyalist.” 

“So much the better,” said the soldier, without lowering his gun. “Art 
willing to aid one of the king’s best men?” 

‘None more than I,” declared Adam fervently. 

“Then lend me your clothes,” replied the soldier with a grin. 

“My clothes! Bu ic . 

“You shall have mine. Come, off with them!” 

In vain Adam protested. The soldier cut short his pleadings. “I go as 
a spy,” he explained. “There, you are sharer in a secret of war. I may 
recommend you to the notice of my lord.” 

It was of no use for Adam to make argument. The soldier was in haste 
and the musket menaced. Thus it was that martial trappings were thrust 
upon Adam Pitts. There he stood in the road, his knees atremble from the 
encounter, his toes pinched in army boots a size too small, and a red coat 
stretched unpleasantly tight across his broad shoulders. In his hands was 
a musket, the charge drawn. In his breast was a great dread in place of 
desperate resolve. Far up the road was a British deserter, partially filling 
a suit of homespun, on which Mistress Pitts had lavished her best fleece. 

Although the York River and several miles of country lay between the 
Pitts homestead and the nearest outpost of Washington's army, Adam was 
much troubled. Now he glanced down at his red coat, then anxiously 
across the river, and next up and down the highway. Would it be safer to 
keep on to Yorktown, or make a dash for home? A few moments later a 
man in a red coat moved cautiously through the underbrush parallel with 
the road. King George had lost one uniform and two soldiers. 

In the great kitchen of the Pitts home a joint of lamb sadly needing turn- 
ing on the spit. On the high-backed settee was Nannette Wyeth, looking 
neither at the roast, which Mistress Pitts had charged her to mind, nor at the 
silk mitt, doomed to remain forever unfinished. Without, almost at the 
door, was laid the scene for the great drama of a nation’s birth; yet she 
thought no more on this than on the silk mitt or the crusting roast. 

Whatever it was on which she did think it was soon forgotten, for the 
door opened and in came Adam Pitts. He was very red of face from a dash 
across the fields. Nannette sprang up crying, with a woman’s scorn for logic 
in the march of events, “Oh, Adam! Adam! Thee hast never done it?” 

Next to the vanity of a wise man the most intricate thing is the vanity of 
asimple one. Adam required but a moment to draw conclusions most wel- 
come to his mind. On these he proceeded to act. He set the gun butt 
heavily on the floor and demanded: “Heard you not what I said as I left?” 

“But Adam, I—I n 

“How do you like me thus?” he continued, turning to give her a side view 
and tilting his hat until the pompon took a rakish angle. 

“Surely,” said Nannette, looking him over critically, ‘‘thee hast the look 
of a great soldier. But war is a terrible thing, Adam.” 

“Pooh! So it may seem to you.” 

“And wilt thou not have fear in battle?” 

“Who? I? Would there were some of those ragged rebels at hand. 


“© 4 LOYAL TORY LEARNED HOW DE GRASSE HAD BEATEN OFF THE BRITISH FLEET.” 
Drawn by Walter Russell. 
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Then you might see how a good Tory fights,” at which words Adam fixed 
a bayonet on his musket and charged valiantly on a chair. 

“But if thee goes to war who will care for thy mother?” 

“Oh, I shall be gone but a little time,” said Adam easily. “It is only to 
help Cornwallis driveaway’The Fox’ that I have turned soldier. I shall come 
back to care, not only for my mother, but you also, Nannette,” and he pui 
one of his big hands on her shoulder. She shrank from his touch quickly. 

“Why do you so?” he demanded angrily. ‘Am not I, who have snel- 
tered you these months, good enough to come so near? ‘Think you | am 
not so good as some simpering rebel who can make you fine speeches?” 

If this was Adam's way of making love it was hardly successful. Nan- 
nette, her cheeks pink with indignation, suddenly went into the front room. 

She had just determined to try the desperate chance of finding her way 
alone to her friends in Philadelphia when she saw a horseman riding down 
the highway towards the house. She watched until she saw him dismount 
at the gate. Then she ran to the kitchen, with only one thought in her mind. 

“Adam!” she cried. ‘Thee wilt not kill him. Pray do not kill him!" 

“Kill who?" asked the startled Adam. 

“Why the—the trooper who has just come. He is one of Mr. Wash- 
ington’s men, I think.” 

“A rebel?” whispered Adam huskily. “Where is he?” 

“At the door: he is coming in. There—he knocks! Please, Adam——" 

But Adam was much too busy to hear. Picking up his musket he thrust 
it into a dark corner of the chimney. Then, running to a great chest fo: 
yarns and carding tools, he raised the lid and hastily tumbled in. 

“Send him off,” he whispered hoarsely before letting down the cover. 
“That's a good girl. Send him away. Oh, Lordy! Lordy!" 

Now, though Mistress Pitts'’s yarn chest was wide and deep, it was not 
fashioned as a hiding place for a man of Adam's size. As it was not long 
enough for him to stretch at full length, he was forced to crouch on hands 
and knees, his face buried in skeins of yarn, On his broad back rested the 
lid, which lacked an inch of reaching its proper supports in front. 

When the surprise had left Nannette’s eves, there came into them a mis- 

chievous twinkle. It was still there when she went to answer the knocker. 
" “Why, Richard Loring!" she exclaimed, as she opened the door. 

“T used to be Dick,” returned the trooper. 

“Thee shalt still be Dick, then. Whom seeketh thee here?” 

“Who but you, Nannette?” 

“Thee still hath a foolish tongue.” 

“It may be, but it has news for you which it shall tell when I have wet it 
Have you not even a cup of tea for me?” 

“Yes, yes, Dick. Come in. Now sit thee down until I fetch it.” 

“No, I must see you brew it.” and he followed her into the kitchen. “I 
will sit here where I may watch vou,” said he, striding to the chest in which 
Adam trembled. “Ah! it is a sight I have longed for,” and he dropped 
none too lightly on the lid. “Why do you stare, Nannette?” 

“I—TI was noting how thee had changed, Dick. Thee hath gotten a 
man's size—and weight,” said Nannette, turning the canister. 

“And a man’s heart, Nannette.”’ 

“When learned thee that, Richard?” 
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“But now, Nannette, when I saw your face again.” 

“Hush, Dick. Now, while thy tea brews, tell me thy news.” 

‘Well, come and sit beside me.” 

“No, no,” said Nannette in some alarm. But Captain Loring insisted. 

So, half smothered in yarn and supporting some 300 pounds of enthusi- 
astic rebels, a loyal Tory learned how De Grasse had beaten off the British 
fleet and Cornwallis had sent for the terms of surrender. He learned, too, 
how Captain Loring had been sent to take Nannette to headquarters, where 
her foster father waited to conduct her back to their restored home. 

“And why did thee chance to be sent for me?” asked Nannette. 

“Because the task was much to my liking. In short, I volunteered.” 

“Thee was ever a bold lad, Richard.” 

“At times overbold; eh, Nannette?” 

“Aye. Art sorry for it?” 

“Oh, sorely sorry,” and he drew a long face in mockery. “Do you re- 
member once when you were cutting roses in the garden, Nannette, how | 
stopped to talk, and, when none were looking: ” 

“Many things I have forgotten, Dick.” 

“Perhaps you forget that you boxed me on the ears afterwards. I hope 
you have, Nannette.” 

“Why dost thee hope that?” 

“Because I am going to try again.” Try he did, and succeeded, though 
Nannette struggled somewhat to escape, all of which added nothing to the 
comfort of Adam in the box underneath. Nannette told Captain Loring 
that he was not only bold, but rude. Yet in the end she smilingly left him 
drinking tea on the box while she made ready for the ride. 

When Mistress Pitts returned from her visit they were gone. A black- 
ened roast on the spit first caught her eve and fired her anger. Then in 
amazement she saw a large man in a red coat, who moaned on the settle. 

“Adam, what means this?” 

“Oh, my back, my poor back!” groaned Adam. 

And, scold or question as she might, this was all the answer the good wo- 
man could get from Adam for many an hour. 


MATTHEW STANLEY QUAY: A HISTORY. 


By ALAN CUNINGHAM, 


HE most remarkable politician in our history, the most pow- 
erful boss that has ruled a great state, the creator and 
master of the strongest political machine that has domi- 
nated any of the sovereign states since the country has 
been a nation, are some of the terms frequently used to 
describe aptly Matthew Stanley Quay. of Pennsylvania. 

Kingship could scarcely have given him more autocratic power than he has 

exercised within the Keystone State, nor did his authority stop with its 

boundaries. When the National Campaign of 1888 had been won, largely 
through his energy and skill, he was apparently the most powerful man in 
national politics, with the exception of the President of the United States. 

He was Chairman of the Republican National Committee, Chairman of its 
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Executive Committee, and not only had great influence in party affairs, but 
controlled an enormous amount of Federal patronage. Even after he 
resigned from the National Committee his power increased. 

At his behest Boies Penrose was elected a United States Senator, and so 
absolute was his power that he “could have chosen his coachman.” He 
has had twenty-six representatives from Pennsylvania in the National Con- 
gress at his beck and call, the present Governor of Pennsylvania, who was 
his personal choice for the place, is known as “Quay’s own Governor,” and is 
obedient to his every wish. All the officers of the state government from 
Attorney-General to the smallest clerk, are Quay followers, and the Federal 

offices, with few exceptions, are filled with members of the Quay machine. 
Even when his opponents prevented his re-election to the United States 
Senate in 1899, he had a majority of his party in the State Legislature, and 
the opposition only became effective through coalition with the Democrats. 

To say that elections have.been systematically bought in a state of 
6,000,000 inhabitants is a burden upon credulity. What, then, are the arts 
used by Quay with such success? The quality of genius defies analysis, but 
the main features of this surprising man’s life will give, not perhaps an ex- 
planation, but at least ground for wonderment, if not admiration. 

Matthew Stanley Quay was born in Dillsburg, York County, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 30, 1833. His father was a Presbyterian clergyman, who instructed 
his son in the rudiments of education and instilled into him that love of read- 
ing which has remained a lifelong habit. Young Quay was graduated from 
Jefferson College with credit, in his eighteenth year, and began the study of 
law in Pittsburg. Failing health and love of a change led him into a 
rambling life of adventure, which included an attempt to make money by 
giving lectures on astronomy, with the aid of a college friend, in Louisiana. 
All went well until the pair struck a 

towr. where the counter-attraction of 
areligious revival overwhelmed them 
with financial disaster. The young 
adventurer then taught school in 
Texas; tired of that, and enlisted to 
fight the Comanche Indians, but 
the Texas Legislature failed to pass 
the requisite legislation for organiz- 
ing the command, and Quay returned 
to the study of the law at his father’s 
home, which was then in Beaver, 
Pa. He was admitted to the bar in 
1854, and cast his first vote for the 
Prohibition ticket, which is not with- 
out humorous suggestion to Penn- 
sylvanians, who have long heard that 
Quay and his henchmen make “‘in- 
spiring bold John Barleycorn” their 
own particular patron saint. 
Young Quay held the office cf 
Prothonotary of Beaver County 


QUAY'S RESIDENCE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. from 1855 to 1861, when he en- 
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listed for the war. His dexterity in manipulating county conventions 
had already attracted the attention of Governor Curtin, who was strength- 
ening his political fences, and Quay was called to Harrisburg before 
seeing service afield, as Assistant Commissary-General. His labors were 
onerous, and he seems to have performed them with considerable-ability. 
He yearned, however, for active service, and went to the front as Colonel of 
the 134th Pennsylvania infantry. His opponents of late have been inclined 
to attack his war record, but Colonel Quay seems to have conducted him- 
self creditably, and, in fact, he was later voted a medal of the Legion of 
Honor by Congress for conspicuous gallantry on the field. He had re- 


Middle Lise. 


Copyright, 1898, by F. Gutekunst, 
Maturity. 


* THE EVOLUTION OF QUAY, 
signed his command from ill-health, and the letter accepting his resignation 
arrived on the eve of the Battle of Fredericksburg. Comrades had placed 
with him about $35,000 to take to their homes, but he offered his services as 
aide, went into battle with the haversack full of money, on a horse that was as 
averse to strife as Don Quixote’s Rosinante, and was under fire throughout 
the action. That battle closed his military career. He returned to Har- 
risburg and entered upon the game of politics, which he has since played, 
perhaps as skilfully, and certainly as desperately, as anybody in our annals. 
He was appointed Military State Agent at Washington, and, in 1863, Mili- 
tary Secretary to the Governor at Harrisburg by Governor Curtin, with 
whom he had established the closest relations. In 1865 he took his seat in 
the State Legislature, and soon became a power in politics and one of the 
chief lieutenants of Governor Curtin in his struggle for supremacy with 
Simon Cameron. The great contest came in the Legislature of 1867. The 
candidates for U. S. Senator included Curtin, Cameron, Thaddeus Stevens 
and Colonel John W. Forney. The real test was made on the Speakership. 
J. P. Glass, of Allegheny, represented Cameron, and Quay was put forward 
as Curtin’s champion. Cameron carried the day and the astonishment in 
political circles may be imagined but not described when it was learned that 
Quay had thrown up the contest and nominated Cameron’s man in caucus. 
The Quay side of this episode is that he found it hopeless to fight against 
the combined opposition; the other version is that Quay sold out. Simon 
Cameron was a wealthy man, with an unsavory record. Tn 1857 he was, as 
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Republican candidate for Senator, con- 
fronted with a Democratic Legisla- 
‘ture. He was elected. Three Demo- 
cratic Representatives were bought for 
cash in his interest. They 
were Wagonseller, Lobo and 
Manierre; they were univer- 
sally execrated, became utter 
pariahs and died in disgrace, 
the last in the fall of 1900. 
Quay entered the Legis- 
lature in 1865, a poor man, 
but he soon had plenty of 
money. He started a paper in his own interest, the Beaver Radical, and 
erected one of the largest and finest buildings in Beaver. It was rumored 
that he had received in the Speakership contest $13,000 from the Curtin 
forces and $20,000 from Cameron for treachery. He was made Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee by Glass. In 1868 he was charged with 
having attempted to bribe Alexander P. Tatton, Supervisor of Internal 
Revenue, in order to secure immunity for a moonshine distillery, in which he 
is alleged to have been interested. The charges, as developed in the Pitts- 
burg Commercial, of which C. D. Brigham was editor, were that Quay 
offered Tatton $1,0co a week to prevent the seizure of the distillery. Bob 
Mackay, the great Republican boss of that day, urged Quay to sue the 
Commercial for libel, as the charges were injuring the party. The prelimi- 
nary hearing was before Alderman Neeper, Mackay’s henchman, who 
would not permit Brigham’s counsel to cross-examine Quay. Colonel 
Quay denied that he attempted bribery, denied that he got $13,000 from 
Curtin’s friends, and also that he betrayed his friend for $20,000. He ad- 
mitted that he was erecting a building to cost $13,000, but the Alderman 
protected him from examination as to the sources of his wealth, nor did 
Quay take advantage of the opportunity to make a frank statement in his 
own behalf. Brigham was held for trial, but the trial never took place. 
Later the machine bought the Commercial and turned it into an organ. 
With the defeat of Curtin, Simon Cameron “gobbled up the Republican 
party” in the state. Curtin was solaced with the post of Minister to Russia. 
and went into exile there. Robert W. Mackay was the Grand Vizier of the 
Cameron Dynasty. Quay was out of office for five years at this time, but 
not out of politics. He soon became the understudy for Mackay, and 
eventually surpassed that very remarkable political manager in daring, 
ability for organization and brilliancy in action. These two aggressive 
fighters aided the election of John F. Hartranft for Governor, who during 
his two terms made Quay Secretary of the Commonwealth. He held the 
place from 1873 to 1878, and in the meantime had established his position 
as an irresistible political leader and “boss.” In the last year of his term he 
was concerned in a transaction that aroused much popular discontent. 
Through his influence, it is charged, the Legislature created the office of 
Recorder for Philadelphia, which carried with it emoluments in fees of from 
$40,000 to $60,000 a year. The people did not want this office, but Colonel 
Quay was appointed Recorder, and moved to Philadelphia. His stay was 
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short. When Governor Hoyt came into office in 1879 it was found that 
Colonel Quay was needed at Harrisburg. Colonel Quay was appointed 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, and returned to Harrisburg to take a 
memorable part in the legislative session of 1879, which became notorious 
for the Indemnity Bill or Railroad Riot Act. Quay was the power behind 
the throne at that time, and a bill was introduced into the Legislature to 
indemnify the railroads for the losses caused by the strikes in the great labor 
riots at Pittsburg. The measure appropriated $4,000,000 for the purpose, 
but it was soon rumored about that only half of this sum was demanded by 
the railroads, and that the other half was to be divided among the lobby anil 
their friends in the Legislature. Great opposition developed, but the friends 
of the measure persisted and resorted to bribery. W.H. Kemble, one of the 
chief conspirators, and since known all over the world in connection with 
corrupt politics as the author of the epigram “Addition, division and 
silence,” was detected in corruption, together with Emil Petroff, a member 
of the House of Representatives. JT*ive persons in all were brought to trial; 
four, including Kemble, pleaded guilty rather than face the overwhelming 
evidence of the prosecution, and Petroff was convicted in court. There then 
remained one thing to be done. It was perilous to leave Kemble in jail. 
There was danger that he might “squeal” on his confederates, and he is 
reported to have said, when condoled with, that he “would prove another 
Samson, and pull the temple down unless they fix things for me.” Quay 
was then absolute, and as Secretary of the Commonwealth was Chairman of 
the Board of Pardons, which he convened in extra session. Kemble and 
Petroff were pardoned. Governor Hoyt signed the pardons, and Kemble 
and Petroff were released. In fact, it can hardly be said that Kemble was 
a prisoner. During his few hours in prison he was the guest of the warden. 


= 5 Buildings on Quay's farm at Lancaster 


The action of the Pardon Board was the subject of indignant resolutions 
by religious bodies, and aroused a storm of protest in the state. It was a 
typical Pennsylvania storm, however, resembling theater thunder. Quay has 
treated the usual outbursts of his state with proper contempt, and the ma- 
chine has fattened on them, as the sequel will show. In 1880 a mistake was 
made. One Samuel Butler had been elected State Treasurer, and he was 
an honest man. Amos C. Noyes was to retire from the office on May 1, 
1880, and he was in grievous distress. Noyes was a man of the best inten- 
tions, personally upright, and known by the sobriquet of “Square Timber” 
Noyes, but in an evil hour he had been prevailed upon to appoint as Cashier 
of the Treasury, J. Blake Walters, a crony of Colonel Quay’s. Walters and 
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Quay, according to Quay’s own ad- 
mission later on, had been speculat- 
ing in stocks. There was a deficit 
in the State Treasury, and Butler 
refused to take office until worth- 
less paper had been replaced by 
cash. The sum of $260,000 had 
been abstracted, and the ring was 
inapanic. The specific charge has 
been made that Quay and Walters 
took the state’s money and lost it in 
speculation. Don Cameron, then 
United States Senator, was ap- 
pealed to in hot haste to save the 
\, party from the blow that would en- 
_ sue if the embezzlement should be- 
come known. The meetings to 
straighten out the tangle took place 
at Quay’s house in Philadelphia, 
and among those present besides 
Quay was Don Cameron, accom- 
panied by his legal adviser, Attor- 
ney-General Wayne MacVeagh. 
JOHN P. ELKIN, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF PENNSYL- After every effort had been made to 

SEER RE Se UIE, Oe Sune raise the sum required, there was 
still a shortage of $100,000, which Cameron made good, in “order to save 
the Republican party.” Walters, stricken with remorse on account of 
his treachery to ‘Square Timber” Noyes, became deeply melancholy, toox 
to drink, and committed suicide. “Square Timber” never recovered from 
the shock caused by the discovery. When these charges were published 
broadcast, later on, Colonel Quay paid no attention to them until nearly a 
year afterwards, arising on the question of personal privilege, he made a 
brief denial in the Senate chamber of the United States. 

In 1882 Quay resigned from office, and remained out for three years. He 
was regarded with disfavor on account of the pardon of Kemble, and Robert 
E. Pattison, Democrat, was elected Governor for his first term, holding 
office from 1883 to 1887. The defalcation in the Treasury was not known 
to the people, and was not published until 1890, but politicians, newspaper 
men and many others knew of the episode, and it was supposed that Quay 
was done for. He determined, however, to have a complete “vindication” 
on such matters as were known, and made a move that has always been con- 
sidered, if only for its boldness, very wonderful. He ran for the office of 
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State Treasurer in the very Treasury which had been looted, and he was- 


elected by one of the largest majorities that had ever been cast for that 
office. He took control on May 1, 1886, and, while still Treasurer, was 
elected United States Senator in 1887, by a practically unanimous vote. 

In Pennsylvania politics all paths lead to the State Treasury. The state’s 
“balances,” often amounting to many millions, have been deposited with 
political banks and trust companies, and these institutions have paid a small 
interest, not to the state, but to the Republican Staté Committee. The 
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state got nothing. Rotten banks have carried millions of these funds, and, 
under the guise of campaign contributions, they have given a nominal in- 
terest on the state deposits to the machine, or to whomsoever the machine 
wished to favor. The most famous of these rotten political depositories 
was the People’s Bank of Philadelphia, which was looted and went to smash 
for $400,000 in 1898. It has always been understood that the People’s Bank 
was founded for the purpose of getting the state deposits. It was apparent 
that there was no limit to the deals that could be carried on in this way. 
The favored banks stood in the position of a “fence” to operations with 
state money, and made detection of manipulation difficult. The President 
of the People’s Bank when Quay was State Treasurer was W. H. Kemble, 
the convict who was pardoned through Quay’s assistance in 1879. Kemble, 
of “addition, division and silence” fame, was active in promoting the Phila- 
delphia Traction Railway system at that time, as well as President of the 
People’s Bank. The syndicate bought the controlling interest in the North 
Chicago Railroad Company, of Chicago, and issued bonds which carried 
with them, gratis, an allotment of an equal amount of stock. State Treas- 
urer Quay entered the deal, and was offered $400,000 worth of the bonds, 
which carried also $400,000 worth of the stock. The allegation has been 
made time and again that Treasurer Quay took $400,000 from the Treasury, 
sent it to the People’s Bank, and got the bonds and stock. It was a fortu- 
nate stroke, at any rate, whether Quay embezzled the state funds or not, and 
the stock, which he and the others got free, went up and was sold at from 83 
to 85. It has been intimated, of course, that if the speculation had proved 
disastrous, the bonds could have been treated as a legitimate investment by 
the state, and placed among its securities, thus avoiding legal troubles. : 

In answer to the charge, Senator Quay said in the United States Senate :— 

\ J “‘T was invited by friends to join in the 

purchase of street railway property in 
Chicago, and I did so, borrowing the 
money upon my own collateral from the 
People’s Bank in Philadelphia. The 
charge that securities belonging to the 
State of Pennsylvania were used in this 
transaction is false and impossible of 
truth.”’ 

Critics have pointed out that 
he was not accused of having 
taken the state’s “securities,” 
but with having used the state’s 
money. On March 25, 1808, 
John S. Hopkins, cashier of 
* the People’s Bank, committed 
suicide, and three days later the 
bank closed its doors, with a 
deficit of $400,000. An _ ex- 
ONE amination of Hopkins’s papers 
Drawn by M. F. EB “itn led to the arrest in October of 

f that year of Senator M. S. Quay, 

ISRAEL W. DURHAM, STATE INSURANCE CoMMIS- Richard R. Quay, his son, and 

SIONER, QUAY S PHILADELPHIA LIEUTENANT. Benjamin J. Haywood, former 
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State Treasurer, on the charge of conspiracy to use the common- 
wealth’s funds for their own benefit, and conspiracy with John S. Hop- 
kins, cashier, to use unlawfully the moneys of the People’s Bank. Some 
of the chief evidence consisted of letters written to Hopkins. One of the 
most interesting, which throws light on the methods of state treasurers, 
was dated July 31, 1896, and was contained in an envelope addressed to 
John S. Hopkins, Esq., cashier of the People’s Bank, Philadelphia. Pa.. 
though the letter itself was addressed to James McManes, Esq., then Presi- 
dent of the People’s Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. It was as follows :— 


“Dear Sir: On Monday we will mail you a check for $100,000 for the credit of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, general fund, which will make a credit to our 
account of $600,c00. The understanding is that I am not to draw any part of this 
$600,000 deposited until the Hon. R. R. Quay has paid or arranged satisfactorily to 
you the loan of $100,000, which you are to make to him next week. 

“Very truly yours, B. J. Haywoop, State Treasurer.” 


A telegram dated at Muscoco, Ontario, addressed to John S. Hopkins. 
cashier People’s Bank, was as follows :— 


“I wrote your president last Friday night, saying we would not draw any part of 
the deposit of $600,000 until R. R. Quay had paid or arranged satisfactorily to you 
the $100,000 you were to loan him this week. B. J. Haywoop, State Treasurer.” 


R. R. Quay is M.S. Quay’s eldest son, who was interested in large finan- 
cial operations. The following telegram has become as famous in Penn- 
sylvania’s political parlance as Kemble’s “addition, division and silence.” 
It was dated San Lucie, Fla., February, 11, 1898, and was as follows :— 


“Joun S. Hopkins: If you buy and carry a thousand Met. for me IT will shake 
the plum tree. “M. S. Quay.” 


“Shaking the plum tree’ was understood by the public and the prosecu- 
tion to mean that the People’s Bank would get large deposits of state funds 
or something just as good. Senator Quay denied the charge absolutely. He 
declared that he had always kept a personal account in the bank; that he 
frequently instructed Hopkins to act as his agent with brokers, and that all 
the transactions were entirely legitimate. The jury took that view, and 
acquitted him triumphantly. In the meantime, the State Legislature oi 
1899 had met and adjourned, without electing a Senator. The “insurgents.” 
as the opponents of Quay were called, maintained the deadlock, but Gov- 
ernor Stone appointed him Senator. The United States Senate refused to 
seat him by a vote of 33 to 32, on constitutional grounds. 

M.S. Quay, like all of the political managers, is an underground worker, 
znd the methods which have contributed to his power have not always been 
discovered. His most celebrated stroke was his election as State Treas- 
urer, when he was under a cloud, and it was a masterpiece. He decided. 
with an audacity which has scarcely any parallel in American politics, to get 
the office which he had been charged with complicity in despoiling. James 
McDevitt. an honorable and wealthy Irish Roman Catholic, of Lancaster. 
was put forward as the slated candidate of the machine, but before the con- 
vention was held attacks upon him began to appear in the machine papers 
on account of his religion. Tt appeared that he was not available. and he 
was withdrawn: but his candidacy, which was supposed to be favored hy 
Quay, had kept other candidates out of the field. In the meantime, Quay 
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undertook to win support for himself by a most ingenious appeal. During 
his long connection with the machine as a powerful member of it, he had. 
of course, done favors for a host of politicians. Politicians of all degrees, 
finding that Colonel Quay was both able and willing to help them along, 
never showed any modesty in asking for what they desired. Colonel 
Quay, when he decided that the time was ripe for him to seize the “plum,” 
wrote a thousand letters to as many politicians who were under obligation to 
him and asked their aid. All the letters which he had received from poli- 
ticians asking favors, he had saved. He would take one of these old letters-- 
many of them were yellow with age—scribble a few lines on the back of the 
old envelope or on the letter near an urgent appeal for his assistance, and 
forward it to the sender. No argument was needed. It was an appeal to 
the sense of gratitude, which even politicians could not resist. They 
“turned in,” and Quay was nominated and elected by a large majority. 
*“M.S. Quay is the great letter writer of his time. Whenever he has heard 
that a county, borough, district or precinct was wavering in the support of 
the machine, he’ would select the men who were likely to prove useful and 
write them personal letters. Village constables, assessors, small politicians 
and active workers of every degree have received from the “old man” these 
letters, which were immediately treasured up as precious heirlooms. 

His acquaintance, after nearly half a century in active political life, is un- 
rivalled, and he has used it to advantage in fighting his battles. The advice 
which he gave to a friend vears ago as a guide to success was “‘to stick to 
his friends, and never to forget or go back upon a man who ever did him a 
favor.” That has been, with one or two possible exceptions, the rule fol- 
lowed by the machine since Quay has been in control. 

There is a tendency on the part of Quay’s opponents to spread the notion 
that he has reigned against the people's will. That is a vulgar delusion. 
Colonel Quay is the people’s man. They elected him State Treasurer, they 
elected his own personal candidate, Governor Stone, by 117,000 plurality in 
1898, though one of the rival candidates ran on the simple platform, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,” and Quay could probably be elected by 100,000 majority 
himself. Eminent manufacturers and business men of high standing have 
from time to time testified to Colonel Quay’s valuable services to the state 
and its industries. The story of his services is soon told, but it discloses 
volumes about the vitality of the machine. The Manufacturer, the organ for 
the great industries, has said :— 


“Whatever may be the faults or the deficiencies of Senator Quay, the manufac- 
turers of Pennsylvania and the country will not soon forget beyond dispute that to 
his resolute and long continued exertions is due the fact that the Wilson tariff is 
not more unfriendly to domestic industry.” 


Senator Quay from early youth has been an omnivorous reader, and his 
Beaver home contains what for years was the best private library in the 
western part of the state. ITis favorite pursuit is political economy. He 
has read much in theology, and it is said that he would be an “admirable 
amateur casuist” if he were not so reticent. ‘Beaver don’t talk,” is the mes- 
sage he once sent to the Governor of that name. Quay does not talk; he is 
one of those men who “do things.” ‘ 


“THE WRECKING] RAIN. 
D” PERCIVAL-RIDSDALE 


HE scene in the train dispatcher’s office changed as quickly 
as a photographic negative exposed to the light. The 
dozen men who, at the stroke of midnight, had turned 
from their busy keys and seized lunch baskets, threw them 
aside and stood alert, intent. The one operator who, busy 
with a report of a night express passing over the mountain, 

remained at his instrument, had a moment before cried sharply, ‘‘Boy,” and 

sent, hurrying to the chief’s private office across the room, the message he 
had just taken from the wire. Something in his face told the story. They 
watched the open door, and in an instant it framed the gaunt, brisk figure 
of the chief. 

“Wreck,” said he, harshly. 

The men waited. The chief glanced over the sheet again and then read :— 


“Trains 29 and 480 are in trouble, Maffit’s Siding. Both tracks blocked. Physicians 
and help. HvuFFoRD.”’ 


With a rush an operator laid before him a large chart bearing the numbers 
and location of all trains on the division. The chief's sharp eye ran down 
the columns. Years of experience enabled him to decide quickly. 

“Hold everything at Highview and all trains east of Wilson's at Summit 
Siding. Order both tracks clear between here and Maffit’s,” he dictated. 

In a moment messages were flying to little stations far out along the line 
of rail, and these in turn were submitted to engineers and conductors of 
freights, coals and locals, who hustled their trains into sidings. 

With the word “wreck” an operator in the dispatcher’s office had thrown 
an electrical switch on a system of call bells in the houses of the division 
superintendent, the trainmaster, wrecking master and the ten machinists 
and their helpers of the wrecking crew. Another operator at the telephone 
was calling nearby physicians. 

To all went the order: “Report at the station in fifteen minutes.” 

An engine bell sounded clear aBove the rustle of orderly confusion in the 
office. A quick message sped to the towerman, and instantly, at both ends 
of the yard, appeared the signal, “Wait for orders.” Two engines and their 
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crews, one about to return to the shops after a hard day’s work on the moun- 
tain, and the other summoned from the shops, were at the station when the 
dispatcher descended to the platform. Lamps flashed in the darkness, 
steam hissed from the eager engines, men came dashing in by ones and 
twos, dressing as they ran. The division superintendent and the train 
master shouted directions, which seemed to add to the confusion, but 
brought order out of the blackness of the night. One of the engines darted, 
rattling and snorting, to a corner of the yard where lights shone, and there 
was coupled to the steam wrecking crane and cars; the other got ready a 
train of three cars for the officials, physicians and newspaper men. They 
sped back to the station; more orders were shouted, and then, the wrecking 
train first, both rumbled off on their twenty-mile dash to the wreck. 

Not half an hour had passed since the news of the accident had been.re- 
ceived,and now daring and clever men,armed with wonderful machines, were 
flying to the relief. No time was wasted in surmises. It might be a little wreck 
or a big one, but it was not the business of the wrecking crew to guess; it 
was theirs to prepare for whatever they might be called upon to do. Old 
Jake Stoddart, in the cab, had “her wide open,” and was jerking her through 
the night at close to a mile a minute, easing her down a bit for curves, pass- 
ing grade crossings with a laudable disregard for the law and the regula- 
tions, and holding 
her well in hand for 
the mountain grade 
she was approach- 
ing. On the crane 
car the engineer 


“* Where the big engine 857 lay gasping on 
her side.” 

and firemen were getting up steam rap- 

idly, and sparks and yellow smoke poured from 

her funnel. 

Within the fifty-five foot tool car the men were 
dragging hydraulic jacks, with capacities ranging from ten to thirty 
tons, toward the central doors. 

On the floor of the car on either side were torch racks with clean and 
polished brass torches ready for instant use; hydraulic jacks of different 
sizes; car replacers, oval-shaped sheets of heavy steel; reels of two, three 
and four-inch hemp rope; snatch blocks, to be used as stationary pulleys in 
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clearing wreckage; water buckets and grain baskets lined with heavy can- 
vas, for clearing the contents of wrecked grain cars; hand spikes, of wood, 
to be used in rolling wheels; chemical fire extinguisher; tackle blocks of 
several sizes; rail clamps, rail tongs, wheel clamps, sledges, spiking ham- 
mers, axes, saws, pulleys, chains, stretchers, shovels, sledge hammers, flags, 
track gauges, splice bolts, wrenches, bolt punches, oil buckets, packing 
buckets, each to prove of value in the work which waited ahead. 

Three more cars completed the train. They were like ordinary flat cars, 
with two floors, upon which were a number of car trucks. Between these 
were rails and a large number of ties, with which a small railroad could be 
built. In the rear car were piled wooden blocks of oak ranging between an 
inch and two feet in thickness and one and three in length. Here, too, were 
the large skids, used in breakdowns where a broken truck cannot be re- 
placed. On the ends of the skids, ten feet in length and two feet thick, are 
steel shoes with flanges to fit the rail. With these a car can be skidded to a 
point or siding where the steam crane can be operated, and a new set of 
trucks substituted for those broken. Here, too, were a number of oil boxes 
for cars and engines, planking, wooden wedges, and hundreds of yards of 
heavy canvas to be used to cover wrecked freight exposed to the elements. 

All these appliances for working on the wreck were soon in readiness, and 
the men waited impatiently the arrival on the scene. 

In one corner several were telling stories. In another, two were trying 
to get an extra forty winks. The wrecking master puffed his pipe. 

“Don’t know just what kind of a wreck this is,’ he said abruptly, “but 
we're ready for anything, and Big Jim (the crane) out there will get the 
tracks clear in mighty short order. Train 29 is a passenger and 480 is a 
fast freight. There’s likely to have been a lively mix-up.” 


“No 857, torn, crushed, battered and horribly wounded."' 


THE WRECKING TRAIN. 


It was a short half hour after leav- = 
ing the station when the train pulled 
up at the wreck, and a flagman 
dashed back to warn the one fol- 
lowing with the officials and 
the physicians. Ahead was a 
confusion of voices and lights. 

The wreckers swarmed from 
the wreck car. Fifty feet be- 
yond the engine they encoun- 
tered the caboose of the fast 
freight train. It had been 
derailed, and leaned heavily Th 
upon a switch. A large Ss 
semaphore displaying a red ‘* The lever of the whole system of wreck-clearing.”’ 
signal told the cause of the catastrophe. Beyond, a number of torches and 
lanterns flitted. A great mass of wreckage was dimly visible. A number 
of men rushed forward. A man with clothes torn, face haggard and bloody, 
limped with them. He was the conductor of the wrecked passenger train. 
In brisk, pain punctuated sentences he told his story. 

“Four hundred and eighty went by the board and into us at a thirty-mile 
gait. She ripped things. All our cars are wrecked. The freight is 
smashed to smithereens. Sweeney is under his engine. Some of the pas- 
sengers are still in. We got some out and over to a farmhouse there 

The wrecking master and his men sped on to the wrecked passenger cars. 
Every moment was of value. 

The conductor continued breathlessly: “I just got out myself. My leg 
is sprained. No. 333 was thrown off the rails and went down the embank- 
ment into the creek. Hardin and the fireman jumped, and are safe.” 

The superintendent, listening, had also seen many things—the double 
tracks piled high with wreckage, the freight cars splintered and torn, their 
contents scattered, choking the way to where the big engine 857 lay gasp- 
ing on her side. [eyond her the telescoped passenger coaches, the heavy 
mail and express cars thrown broadside along the track and beyond the 
great furrow in the bank where No. 333 had lost her balance and slid into 
the creek which fringed the embankment. It was a bad wreck, the worst 
the road had seen in years; but out of all the horrible confusion, exagger- 
ated by night, accented by the lanterns, he was to restore order. 

“Rush the physicians forward; send some to the farmhouse, let the others 
stay by the wreck. Put all the men to work getting out the passengers.” 

Maguire, the wrecking master, and his men were all ready hewing away 
at the shattered cars with axes and heaving with crow-bars. Ropes were 
fastened around masses of jagged wreckage and then rove through a block 
attached to a convenient tree and eager hands pulled it away. With the eye 
of a hawk and the hand of a giant, Maguire ordered and worked. Faint 
cries directed them where splintered timber and twisted iron held some help- 
less person moaning in pain, and each time, with skilled effort, the men tore 
at the fastenings that weighed upon the unfortunate, and lifted him with 
tender hands to the ready stretcher. Some were pulled out who had but a 
few scratches; some whose limbs were torn and crushed, and some who 


_— 
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were solemnly laid in an ever increasing row each covered with a blanket. 
An unnoticed smoldering fire once spread like a flash along the oil-soaked 
wreckage, threatening to add another horror to the one already there. The 
workers, now swelled by the folk from the country side, who came dribbling, 


‘* They guessed at the speed of the train which caused the wreck.” 


wide-eyed, to the scene, and then gave their help eagerly, drew back in con- 
sternation; but the clear, calm voice of Maguire cried: “Bring up those 
extinguishers, boys. You there, get some buckets down into the creek. 
Handy now.” Ina few sharp minutes the fire was quenched, and the work 
of getting out the last of the victims sped on. The doctors, silent, swift, 
resourceful, bore relief to many a pain-racked body. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the wreck the superintendent had been 
busy. The flying debris, the upheaval of the cars, had brought the tele- 
graph wires, broken and twisted, to the ground. This emergency, like 
every other, had been provided for. From the wrecking master’s car instru- 
ments were brought to the embankment, and within five minutes a tempo- 
rary telegraph station had been established. The first message sent was an 
order to hurry a second wrecking crew from the other end of the division, 
another annulled all westbound trains east of Thompson and all eastbound 
west of No. 6 siding. The road was tied up; no trains moved on the di- 
vision ; all awaited the clearing of the wreck. That work, now that the dead 
and injured had been extricated, was pushed rapidly. 

The giant steam crane, the lever of the whole system of wreck-clearing, 
was shoved forward until its long arm and great hooked hand stretched 
eagerly over the wreckage, ready to revolve upon its wrist-like base in anv 
direction. Like the claws of an immense lobster, a pair of telescopic out- 
riggers spread from each side of the car to give it stability, and two pairs of 
heavy three-inch clamps, connecting with heavy bolted rods to the base of 
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the car, were attached to the rails under it. It was as firm as a permanent 
foundation, and the powerful crane was ready for its work, whether the lift- 
ing of a complete locomotive or one of the heavily-loaded freight cars. The 
crane rested upon a massive steel bed-plate in the car body; this was saucer- 
shaped, and received through its center pin the tension due to the load upon 
the crane. Upon this casting was an accurately turned roller path, upon 
which the jib thrust was taken. To the frames of the crane were secured the 
boxes for the shafts operating the mechanism for hoisting the load, slewing 
the crane and varying the jib radius. Its engines were double, with cylin- 
ders of nine-inch stroke. Flexible wire rope was used for hoisting, and 
there was sufficient length of rope upon the barrel, when the block was de- 
tached and a single line used, to allow the hoisting hook to reach seventy- 
five feet from the crane’s jib. 

“Now, my hearties,” cried Maguire, “you'll see the big beauty walk right 
through that wreck. Get at it.” 

With a cheer the men went to work. Heavy chains were placed about 
the caboose, the crane hook was attached, the whistle tooted gleefully and 
the caboose, raised inch by inch, was hoisted two feet in the air. Another 
lever was pulled, the crane swung majestically around, and with firmness 
and decision the caboose was landed twenty feet down the embankment. 

Then came the heavy cars of the freight; crushed and splintered by the 
terrific force of the crash, their trucks thrown from the track, their contents 


spread about 
with a generous 
hand. Laborers 
cleared the track, 
throwing the splinterea 
wood in a great pile at cach 
side of it. Gradually the crane 
crept nearer andnearer. The * The two cranes lifted a freight car back on its trucks. 

big hydraulic jacks now came to its assistance. Under the ends 
of the car they were placed, and, with men working at theif pump 
handles, the car was gradually raised. Then the eager hook of the 
crane sought the derailed trucks. Four large oval car replacers, flat 

33 
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sheets of steel, were laid from the heavy wheels, which had cut deeply into 
the ties, to the rail, to entice them back again. With voice and hand Ma- 
guire directed and assisted, and when he finally gave the order for the crane 
to haul away, it looked for all the world like an immense fishing rod and 
line and a very large fish. With majestic ease the crane puffed and hauled, 
and slowly, with much grinding and squeaking, the trucks moved, advanced 
and squirmed upon the track. Back they were pushed under the body of 
the car, held high by the hydraulic jacks, and in a very businesslike manner 
the car settled on its wheels. Then it was carefully coaxed to a siding. 

The other cars were tangled heaps of splintered wood and twisted iron. 
with the ugliness of the destruction hidden by the grain they carried, which 
like drifted snow covered all parts of them. Laborers had been at work 
with large baskets clearing off the grain, much of which could be saved: 
and when the crane reached it, the hook dug savagely at whatever offered 
a grip. Here a piece of bent iron was torn out, here a heavy timber was 
plucked forth, and both were tossed aside. Then the shattered tricks and 
the broken wheels were thrown aside. Laborers repaired the spread tracks, 
and the crane had eaten itself a few feet more into the heart of the wreck. 
So it kept on, massive timber, heap of iron, disappearing in that giant grip 
until there were wormed out of the mass of wreckage two straight paths, 
the east and westbound tracks, while on each side, engine-high, was piled 
the remains of what once had been splendid freight cars. 

And so in the course of a busy couple of hours the crane came to where 
No. 857, after cutting through a passenger car, lay snorting on her side, 
while somewhere underneath her cruel weight lay Sweeney, her engineer, 
dead, doubtless, from the moment she fell. 

Here was cut out work for the great crane. Wrecked though she was, 
No. 857 was almost intact; her stack was broken, her sides torn, her cab 
scraped off, great ugly wounds were all over her, yet her vital parts were 
not destroyed, and it was the duty of the wrecking crew to get her on her 
feet again with the least possible loss. Like a horde of ants they swarmed 
over her. Ropes here, chains there, block and tackle here, a bit of work for 
the heavy jacks, hammering, tinkering, clinching, while all the time the 
crane waited for the test. Then when it came, and when inch by inch the 
rope tightened and the great hook settled itself for the pull, what a scene! 
Maguire everywhere yelling orders, seemingly wildly excited, yet inwardly 
clear, while outwardly glowing. A prop, an extra chain, beams and blocks 
to hold her, a shift of the pull, cables to prevent her sliding, and all the 
time the crane puffing, straining, gaining inch by inch. 

There was one delay—it was when the great mass was raised sufficiently 
for the body of Sweeney to be extricated. He had been horribly crushed. 
his face ground in the dirt and hiding the pain marks, his hands tightly 
clenched as in a final effort. Something like a sob came from his train 
mates as they drew his battered body tenderly to a stretcher. 

The wrecking crew stood silent. “At her again, boys,” finally said Ma- 
guire, so softly that he seemed a new man; but in a minute he was as gruff 
and as loud as before. Slowly No. 857 righted, like a ship turned turtle. 
or a great elephant rising: she was heavy with the weight of awkwardness: 
but at last, when chains had been passed around her belly and she was firm 
in the grasp of the big hook, the crane settled itself on its haunches, and, 
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with every fiber straining, lifted the engine clear from the track, and slowly, 
carefully, softly set her upon the rails, as a mother sits a child upon its high- 
chair. No. 857, torn, crushed, battered and horribly wounded, felt the steel 
bands beneath her, and was dragged off to a siding. 

By this time the second wrecking train had arrived at the other end of 
the wreck, and as it was necessary to remove the heavy Pullman cars, which 
lay across the tracks, uninjured except for broken glasses and 
scratched paint, a special track was laid in three-quarters of an hour for 
“Big Jim,” and he went tremb- ling along the new rails to the 
aid of his brother. Together, and with the aid of skids, they 
made quick work of the heavy cars, righting them, placing 
them upon temporary trucks @ when their own were broken or 


twisted, 
shunting them 
to the siding. 

The work of 
clearing the track was rushed, 
for the gray of morning was stealing up the mountain side, and the 
superintendent knew that many trains were waiting for the welcome 
news that the track was clear. 

The morning came up with drifts of fog, which wrapped itself around the 
wreckage and made the scene more desolate ; but it spurred the men on to 
renewed effort, until finally the last pile of wreckage was cleared away. 
Then, while the cranes lifted a freight car back on its trucks, the repair gang 
went to work on the twisted and splintered track. Spike-drawers and rail- 
clamps and plates tore at the rails until they were ripped from the ties, and 
then new rails were hastily but securely fastened in their places. When this 
was finished the track was again open for traffic. 

The news was sent over the line, the trainmaster ordered the dispatcher 
to send special officers to guard the grain and the freight saved from the 
wreck, linemen to repair the broken wires, and carpenters, switchmen and 
trackmen to assist in the work of final clearing. The first wrecking train 
was ordered to haul the portion of the wreckage mounted to a yard some 
miles away. The men of the work train built bonfires, and the splintered 
wood and beams were hoisted and carried by the crane and men to the pile, 


‘The star performance of the great 
crane.” 
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wat 
‘The crane had eaten itself into the heart of the wreck.” 


Switchmen were stationed at switches a quarter of a mile on each side of 
the wreck, and orders were given the dispatchers to have all trains approach 
the siding under full control and “round wreck, passing only under orders 
of switchmen in attendance.” 

A special passenger train was ordered made up and sent to the scene, and 
then interest turned to the passengers. Special officers of the company had 
spent the night in the farmhouse, attending the wants of the injured, secur- 
ing their addresses and information to be used in the claim department. 

The farmhouse resembled the ward of a hospital. On cots, on the floor, 
on tables and on chairs were the injured. Some sat with faces and heads 
bandaged, wrapped in blankets, and others were liberally covered with 
patches of plaster. Some, slightly injured, were caring for the less fortu- 
nate, and, rendering assistance, were the women of the mountain village. 

With the coming of the passenger train began preparations for removing 
the bodies of the dead and injured. Stretchers transferred some, while 
others walked to the train. ‘Tell Newport to hold everything east and get 
ambulances and undertakers,” were the next orders. 

Meanwhile, at the wreck, the officials and men were still busy, for, be- 
fore the end of the day, all traces of the wreck were to be removed. With 
the daylight had come bothering sightseers, and these were often so curious 
that they hindered the workmen. They guessed at the speed of the train 
which caused the wreck, and busied themselves searching for souvenirs— 
bits of the woodwork of splintered cars, twisted iron, some of them even 
anxious to secure blood-stained pieces. The heaps of valuable wreckage 
was guarded by officers, and no one was allowed near them. 

In the afternoon occurred the great event of the day—the passenger en- 
gine, which had toppled down the embankment into the creek, was raised 
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from the water. This was the star performance of the great crane. A track 
had been laid close to the water's edge, and after repeated trials daring men 
had fastened chains to the wheels. Then, stripped of cab, and stack 
and everything that could be torn away from her, the engine was slowly, 
inch by inch, raised, dripping, from her watery couch. 

Late that night three huge bonfires marked the scene of the wreck, but 
the track was sound, the damaged cars and engines had disappeared, and 
trains ran past at fullspeed. It had been a hard day's work for the wrecking 
crew; it had taxed their skill and energy to the utmost, and yet, so modest 
was Maguire, the wreck master, that it was difficult to persuade him to talk. 
Finally he said, with much bashful hesitation, between sentences and in not 
at all the same voice that had urged on the workers: ‘The loss? Well, 
that can only be estimated by the claim department, through which the 
passengers are reached and their losses learned. Ten thousand would 
cover the rolling stock. Newspaper reports of wrecks often greatly exag- 
gerate losses. The passenger wrecks are the most costly on account of 
the liability for personal injury. Our first thoughts are for the passengers, 
next to clear the tracks, and lastly to saving property. 

“Our crew? Oh, yes, we have a regularly employed force; that is, there 
are two of us in the wrecking car daily. We do nothing between wrecks 
but care for the wrecking tools and appliances. The jacks are worked and 
tested weekly, and packings are kept in good shape all around. 

“The principal causes? There are a hundred—carelessness, neglect, 
breaking of trains, rear-end collisions, short flagging, disregard of signals, 
broken wheels from overheating, and a hundred or more others. Those 
chargeable to the road department are very rare, and nearly all are charge- 
able to the operating and transportation departments. They occur almost 
daily, and will, in my mind, as long as railroads are operated. 

“Here, Frank, load that crippled jack, and we'll send it to the shop.” 


BIRD HAUNTS OF NORWAY. 
By R. W. SHUFELDT. 


URING the seasons of water-fowl migration upon the Norwegian 
coast, a great many species of gulls, guillemots, auks and other 
interesting forms resort in thousands to these steep and rocky 
shores, and to the belt of islands that skirt them, to breed, 

or in numerous instances to remain the year round. A great many of 

these water-birds are of identically the same species as those that 

-periodically occur off the coast of Maine, being circtum-polar species 
common to the two countries. For example, there is the black guille- 
mot, a handsome, sooty-black little diver, with an immaculate white 

area upon either wing formed by the shoulder coverts. This bird 
breeds upon the coast of Norway, in some places in considerable numbers. 
A pair of them are seen upon the rocks in the foreground m Figure 1, of 

the present article. Our explorers who have visited the Arctic seas on the 
coasts of Greenland, know this species well, and the writer has examined 
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FIG. I, BIRD CLIFF ON THE COAST OF NORWAY. 


specimens brought from that region. The feet of the black guillemot (in 
life) are of a livid red, and the irides of the eyes are a clear hazel. In win- 
ter the plumage of the bird is mottled and barred above with white, the 
rump and under parts being almost entirely white. 

The larger guillemots of this group of water-fowl generally lay but a sin- 
gle egg, and this is left exposed upon the bare rock, while our smaller black 
species may lay as many as three, which the female deposits in some cleft in 
the rocks, invariably securely, and commonly out of sight. 

In the more northern part of the country, the high cliffs which bound the 
fjords are extremely precipitous, but along their rugged sides are innumer- 
able shelflike ledges, most of them quite large enough to support the nest 
of a kittiwake gull, one of the smallest members of this lovely group of 
birds, which breed by thousands on the cliffs. 

As will be seen from an accompanying cut these young kittiwakes (there 
is usually one of them in each nest) are covered with a soft, fluffy, white 
down, a plumage that characterizes the young of many other species of 
water-birds. Although these kittiwake gulls lay from two to three eggs, it 
is a remarkable circumstance that a short time after hatching, we rarely or 
never find more than the one nestling left in the nest. What becomes of 
the other one, or often two, no ornithologist has ever yet explained. 

This diminutive and strictly marine gull is found in high latitudes and- 
suitable localities throughout the north polar region, and many of them 
occur in our United States avifauna. It is a great delight to the lover and 
student of birds to visit their breeding places and a disgrace to us that thou- 
sands upon thousands of them have been slaughtered upon both sides of the 
Atlantic, in order to meet the demands of the millinery market. 

There are a great many other forms of sea-fowl to be found at nearly all 
times inhabiting the rocky islets that gird the Norwegian coast-line, and not 
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the least interesting among these are certain species of auks, loons and 
cormorants. Professor Collett, of the University of Christiania (who has 
sent me from his personal collection the photographs, the reproductions of 
which illustrate the present article), has, in years gone by, made many pic- 
tures of these also. The puffins, for example, breed upon these cliffs in some 
localities in countless thousands, which are held as preserves by their 
owners, who find a ready market for the flesh, eggs and feathers of the birds. 

Other parts of the coast, as well as the river and lake-shores inland, are 
frequented in some parts of the country by numerous species of snipe, plo- 
vers, sandpipers and their allies. Especially abundant are the celebrated lap- 
wing and the Dotterel Plover, that breed by hundreds in the fens and marshes. 
The lapwing or peewit has 
been observed to occur sev- 
eral times in the northern 
parts of North America, and 
has once at least been shot 
upon Long Island. It is a 
beautiful species with a con- 
spicuous crest, with the gen- 
eral color of the upper parts 
exhibiting a metallic colora- 
tion, the prevailing tints 
being a coppery greenish 
bronze. The throat of the 
lapwing is jetty black, while 
all the plumage beneath is of 
an immaculate white. 

The smaller representa- 
tives of this great plover- 
snipe group also occur in 
many parts of Norway, and 
some of these are actually 
endowed with the powers of 
“song,” as for example, 
Actodromas temminckii, a spe- 
cies observed at Tromso, on 
the west coast of Finmark 
by the late Mr. Seebohm, a 
very distinguished British 
naturalist, who wrote of it 
that it was there very com- 
mon, and that “these charm- 
ing little birds were in full 
song in the middle of June. 
It was a most interesting 
sight to watch them flying 
up into the air, wheeling 
round and round, singing 
almost as vigorously and 
nearly as melodiously as a 


FIG, 2. YOUNG KITTIWAKE GULLS. 
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FIG. 3. NORTHERN PHALAROPE, 


sky-lark. Sometimes they were to be seen perched on a rail or a post, 
or even on the slender branch of a willow, vibrating their little wings 
like a wood-wren, and trilling with all their might; and often the song 
was uttered on the ground as they lay along the short grass with wings 
elevated over the back. The song of this bird is not unlike that of the 
grasshopper warbler, but is louder and shriller.” 

Passing from its hosts of water-birds, it will be found that the land-birds 
of Norway are equally numerous and varied. Many of these have been 
described in Professor Collett’s “Bird Life in Arctic Norway” (1894), and 
by numerous other Continental writers. As there are over one hundred and 
fifty non-aquatic species, it is entirely out of the question to even so much as 
to name a part of them here. Among the raptorial birds, however, are to be 
noted many kinds of owls, eagles, hawks, kites, falcons and their allies. 

Of all the owls none presents us with a more interesting history than the 


FIG. 4. TAWNY OWLS (SYRNIUM ALUCO), YOUNG, FIRST STAGE, 
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famous tawny owl (Figures 4 and 5). This species is found in many parts 
of Europe besides Norway, and of it my distinguished friend, Professor Al- 
fred Newton, F.R.S., in his “Dictionary of Birds,” has said that it is “the 
Chat-huant of the French, the species whose tremulous hooting, ‘“*Tu-whit, to- 
who,” has been celebrated by Shakespeare, and, as well as the plaintive call, 
“Keewick,” of the young after leaving the nest, will be familiar sounds to 
many readers, for the bird is very generally distributed throughout most 
parts of Europe, extending its range through Asia Minor to Palestine, and 
also to Barbary; but 
not belonging to the 
Ethiopian region or to 
the eastern half of the 
Palearctic area.” 

This is the largest 
owl found in England, 
while in Norway the 
great eagle owl far ex- 
ceeds it in size, and 
this is also a species 
which formerly was 
taken in Britain. It is 
a shame the manner in 
which these highly 
useful birds have been 
persecuted and nearly 
all destroyed in Eng- 
land. This is espe- 
cially true of the tawny 
owls, a species that is 
the open and avowed 
enemy of all kinds of 
rats, mice and other 
destructive mammals 
of like size and char- 
acter. We have in the 
United States several 
species of owls that are 
near allies of this 
tawny owl of Norway, 
and they possess habits 
that are likewise simi- 
lar. As will be seen in the illustration (Figure 4), the young of this bird 
in the first stages of their existence, are clothed in a white plumage of 
the softest down, that gives them the appearance of animated little puff-balls, 
—as curious looking objects as any one would care to see. 

Feathered game among the land birds of Norway is not lacking, nor, in 
many favored localities, even scarce. There is that great grouse-like bird, 
the famous capercally, still abundant in some of the less-frequented forest 
belts. Black-cock and hazel grouse are likewise still numerous, as are also 
ptarmigan. These last are more numerous in the birch zone of the fjelds, . 
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where they have often been too relentlessly hunted by the less careful 
sportsmen, as frequently they have well-nigh been exterminated in certain 
regions. Woodcock, a much bigger bird than the species found in the 
United States, are found in suitable localities throughout the country, and 
many of these are annually destroyed by birds of prey, and by such of the 
smaller carnivorous mammals as the lynx, the marten, fox and weasel. 
Taken in its entirety then, it will be observed that there exists an avifau- 
nal parallelism between Norway and the corresponding north temperate 
zone area in this, as well as in other countries, lying in northern Europe and 
Asia,—a fact that has long been known to ornithologists the world over. 


THE BARBER-SURGEON OF SABUGAL. 
By A. T. QuILLER CoucH. 


(A further extract* from the Memoirs of Manuel (or Manus) McNeill, a Spaniard of 
Highland descent, engaged in the Secret Service of the Allies during the Campaigns of 
the Peninsula. 1808-1813. ) 


HAVE told how I met my kinsman and namesake, Captain 
Alan McNeill, with his servant José, at the village of 
Huerta, and within the French lines ; how I helped him to 
escape across the ford and between the videttes on the 
farther bank of the Tornies; and how, on the slopes above 
Tamames, we lay in wait for Marmont’s army; how we 

noted every battalion and gun as it passed below us, and, finally, how, by 

counting the scaling ladders, Captain McNeill satisfied himself that the 

French marshal’s demonstration against Cidad Rodrigo was meant as a 

feint only. 

. With this news, leaving my two comrades to follow up and detect the true 
object of the campaign, I headed south, for Badajoz. The roads were heavy, 
the mountain torrents in flood, the only procurable horses and mules such as, 
by age or debility, had escaped the strictest requisitioning. Nevertheless, 
on the 4th of April I was able to present myself at Lord Wellington’s head- 
quarters before Badajoz, and that same evening started northwards again 
with his particular instructions. 

On the 6th I reached Castello Branco, and the next morning I pushed on. 

I had no intention of rejoining Captain McNeill; for, as he had observed on 

parting, quoting some old Greek for his authority, “Three of us are not 

enough for an army,” and for any other purpose we are too many; and, 
although pleased enough to have a kinsman’s company, he had allowed me 
to see that he preferred towork alone with José, who understood his methods, 
whereas mine (in spite of his compliments) were unfamiliar and puzzling. 

I knew him to be watching Marmont, and even speculated on the chances of 

our meeting; but my own purpose was to strike the Coa, note the French 

force there and its disposition, and so make with all serviceable news for the 


* The first story in this series may be found in FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY 
for June, 1900. The concluding story will appear next month. 
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ry north, where Generals Trant 
““f FELL TO STROPPING Y/ i and Wilson, with their Portu- 
MY RAZORS,” ve guese militia, were endeavor- 


ing to cover the magazines. 
Traveling on mule back now 
as a Portuguese drover out of 
work, I dodged a couple of 
marauding parties below Pen- 
amacor, found Marmont in 
force in Sabugal at the bend 
of the Coa, and on the gth 
reached Guarda, a town on 
U#//) the top of a steep mountain, 
S ‘ and there found General Trant 
ff in position with about six thousand 
raw militiamen. To him I pre- 

sented myself with my report. 

And here I must say a word on Gen- 
/ eral Trant. He was a gallant soldier 
and a clever one, but inclined (and here 
‘/ lay his weakness) to be on occasion too 
clever by half. In fact he had a lean- 
ing toward my 
own line of 
business, and 
naturally it was 
just here that I found him out. 
For instance, immediately on dis- 
covering the true line of Mar- 
‘\\ mont’s advance, he had hurried to 
\take up a position on the lower 
Céa, but had been met on his march 
by an urgent message from Gov- 
ernor Le Mesurier that Almeida was 
in danger and could not resist 
a resolute assault. Without hesita- 
tion Trant turned and pushed hast- 
ily with one brigade to the Cabrica 
|) Negro mountain behind the bridge 
|oi Almeida, and reached it just as 
the French drew near, driving 
two hundred Spaniards before 
them across the plain. Trant, 
. secing that the enemy had 
\hi ie no cavalry at hand, with 
eS, \ the utmost effrontery and 
quite as if he had an 
army behind him, threw 
out a cloud of skirmish- 
ers beyond the bridge, 
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dressed up a dozen guides in scarlet coats to resemble British troopers, gal- 
loped with these to the glacis of Almeida, spoke to the Governor, drew off 
a score of invalid troopers from the hospital in the town, and at dusk made 
his way back up the mountain, which in three hours he had covered with 
sham bivouac fires. These were scarcely lit when the Governor, taking his 
cue, made a determined sortie and drove back the French light troops, why, 
in the darkness, had no sort of notion of the numbers attacking them. So 
completely hoaxed, indeed, was their commander, that he who had come 
with two divisions to take Almeida, and held it almost in the hollow of his 
hand, decamped early next morning and marched away to report the fortress 
so strongly protected as to be unassailable. 

Well, this, as I say, showed talent artistically conceived as a ruse de 
guerre; in effect it saved Almeida. But a success of the kind too often 
tempts a man to try again and overshoot his mark. 

To my description of Marmont’s forces he listened, it seemed to me. im- 
patiently, asking few questions and checking off each statement with, ‘Yes, 
yes,” or “Quite so.” All the while his fingers were drumming on the camp 
table, and I had no sooner come to an end than he began to question me 
about the French marshal’s headquarters in Sabugal. The town itself and its 
position he knew as well as I did, perhaps better. I had not entered it on 
my way, but kept to the left bank of the Coa. I knew Marmont to be quar- 
tered there, but in what house or what part of the town I was ignorant. 
“And what the deuce can it matter?” I wondered. 

“But could you not return and discover?” the General asked at length. 

“Oh, as for that,” T answered, “it’s just as vou choose to order.” 

“It’s risky, of course,” said he. 

“It’s risky, to be sure,” I agreed; “but if the risk comes in the day’s work. 
I take it I shall have been in tighter corners.” 

“Excuse me,” he said, with a sort of deprecatory smile,” but I was not 
thinking of you—at least, not altogether.” And I saw by his face that he 
held something in reserve, and was in two minds about confiding it. 

“I beg that you won't think of me,” I said simply; for I have always made 
it a rule to let a general speak for himself and ask no questions which his 
words may not fairly cover. 

“Look here,” said he, at length; “the Duke of Ragusa is a fine figure of a 
man.” 

“Notoriously, 
himself.” 

“T have heard that his troops take him at his own valuation.” 

“Well,” I answered, “he sits his horse well, he has courage. At present 
he is only beginning to make his mistakes; and soldiers, like women, have 
a great idea of what a warrior ought to look like.” 

“In fact.” said General Trant, “the loss of him would make an almighty 
difference.” ae 

Now he had asked me to be seated, and had poured me out a glass of 
wine from his decanter. But at these words I leapt up suddenly, jolting the 
table so that the glass danced and spilled half its contents. 

“What the dickens is wrong?” asked the General, snatching a map out of 
the way of the liquor. “Good Lord, man! You don't suppose I was ask- 
ing you to assassinate Marmont!" 


“said I. “All Europe knows it, and he certainly knows it 
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“I beg your pardon, said I, recovering myself. “Of course not; but it 
sounded——” 

“Oh, did it?” He mopped the map with his pocket handkerchief, and 
looked at me, as who shall say, “Guess again.” 

“What on earth?” I cast about wildly. “This madman cannot be want- 
ing to kidnap him?” 

“You tell me his divisions are scattered after supplies. I hear that the 
bulk of his troops are in camp above Penamacor ; that, at the outside, he has 
in Sabugal, under his hand, but five thousand. Now, Silveira should be 
here in a couple of days. That will make us, roughly, twelve thousand.” 

“Ah!” said I; “a surprise!” He nodded. “Night?” He nodded again. 
‘And your cavalry?” I pursued. 

“I could perhaps force General Bacellar to spare his squadron of dragoons 
from Celorico. Come, what do you think of it?” 

“I do as you order,” said I; “and that, I suppose, is to return to Sabugal 
and report the lie of the land. But since, General, you ask my opinion, and 
speaking without that local knowledge, I should say 

“Yes?” 

“No,” said I. “Excuse me, but TI will send you my opinion in four days’ 
time,” and I rose to depart. 

“Very good; but keep your seat and drink another glass of wine.” 

“Sabugal-is twenty miles off; and when I arrive I have yet to discover 
how to get into it,” I protested. 

“That is just what I am going to tell vou.” 

“Ah!” said I, “so you have already been making arrangements.” 

He nodded while he poured out the wine. “You come opportunely, for 
I was about to rely on a far less rusé hand. The plan—which is my own— 
{ submit to your judgment; but I think you will allow some merit in it.” 

Well, I was not well disposed to approve of any plan of his. In truth, he 
had managed to offend me seriously. Had an English gentleman com- 
mitted my recent error of supposing him to hint at assassination, General 
Trant (who can doubt it?) would have flamed out in wrath; but me he had 
set right with a curt carelessness which said as plain as words that the dis- 
honoring suspicion no doubt came natural enough to a Spaniard. 

I listened coldly, therefore, leaving the General’s wine untasted and ig- 
noring his complimentary deference to my judgment. Yet the neatness and 
originality of his scheme surprised me. He certainly had talent. 

He had found, it seemed, an old vine-dresser at Belmonte, whose brother 
kept a small shop in Sabugal, where he shaved chins, sold drugs, drew tecth 
and on occasion practised a little bone-setting. This barber-surgeon, or 
apothecary, had shut up his shop on the approach of the French, and es- 
caped out of the town to his brother’s roof. As a matter of fact. he would 
have been safer in Sabugal; for the excesses of the French army were all 
committed by the marauding parties scattered up and down the country side 
and out of the reach of discipline, whereas Marmont, to his credit, sternly 
discouraged looting, paid the inhabitants fairly for what he took, and alto- 
gether treated them with uncommon humanity. 

It was likely enough, therefore, that the barber-surgeon’s shop stood as he 
had left it. And General Trant proposed no less than that I should boldly 
enter the town, take down the shutters and open business; either personat- 
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ing the old man, or, if I could persuade him to return, going with him as his 
assistant. In either case the danger of detection was more apparent than 
real; for, so violently did the Portuguese hate their invaders, that scarcely 
an instance of treachery occurred during the whole of this campaign. The 
chance of the neighbors betraying me was small enough, at any rate, to jus- 
tify the risk, and | told the General promptly that I would take it. 

Accordingly, I left Guarda that night; and reaching Belmonte a little 
after daybreak, found the vine-dresser and presented Trant’s letter. He 
was on the point of starting for Sabugal, whither he had perforce to carry a 
dozen skins of wine, and with some little trouble I persuaded the old barher- 
surgeon to accompany us, bearing a petition to Marmont to be allowed 
peaceable possession of his shop. We arrived, and were allowed to enter 
the town, where I assisted the vine-dresser in handling the heavy wine-skins. 
while his brother posted off to headquarters and returned after an hour with 
the Marshal's protection. Armed with this’ he led me off to the shop, found 
it undamaged, helped me to take down the shutters, and showed me his cup- 
boards, tools, and stock-in-trade, and answered my rudimentary question 
in the art of compounding drugs—in a twitter all the while to be gone. Nor 
did I seek to delay him, for if my plan miscarried Sabugal would assuredly 
be noplace for him. Late in the afternoon he went off in searchof his brother. 
and I fell to stropping my razors with what cheerfulness I could assume. 

The adventure itself tickled my humor, though I had no opinion at all of 
the design—Trant’s design—which lay at the end of it. This, however, did 
not damp my zeal in using eyes and ears, and on the third afternoon when 
the old vine-dresser rode over with more wine-skins, and dropped in to en- 
quire about business and take home a pinch of rhubarb for the stomach-ache. 
I had the satisfaction of making up for him, under the eyes of two soldiers 
waiting to be shaved, a packet containing a compendious account of Mar- 
mont’s dispositions, with a description of his headquarters. My report con- 
cluded with these words :-— 

‘With regard to the enterprise on which I have had the honor to be consulted I offer 
my opinion with humility. It is, however, a fixed one. You will lose two divisions, 
and even a third, should you bring it.’’ 

On the whole I had weathered through these three days with eminent 
success. The shaving I managed with something like credit—for a Portu- 
guese. My pharmaceutics had been (it were vain to deny) in the highest de- 
gree empirical ; but if my patients had not been cured, they even more cer- 
tainly had not died—or at least their bodies had not been found. What 
gravelled me was the phlebotomy. Somehow the chance of being called 
upon to let blood had not occurred to me; and on the second morning, when 
# varicose sergeant of the line dropped into my operating chair and de- 
manded to have a vein opened, I bitterly regretted that I had asked my em- 
ployer neither where to insert the lancet nor how to stop the bleeding. I 
eyed the brawn in the chair, so full of animal life and rude health—no, strike 
at random I could not! I took his arm and asked insinuatingly, “Now, 
where do vou usually have it done?” 

“Sometimes here, sometimes there,” he answered. 

Joy! I remembered a bottle of leeches on the shelf. I felt the man's 
pulse and lifted his eyelids with trembling fingers. “In your state,” said I, 
“it would be a crime to bleed you. What you want is leeches.” 


‘1 AM GOING TO KILL You!” 
Draicn ly H. M. Eaton, 
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“You think so?” he asked. ‘How many?” 

“Oh, half a dozen—to begin with.” In my sweating hurry I forgot (if I 
had ever known) that the bottle contained but three. “No,” said I, “we'll 
start with a couple and work up by degrees.” 

He took them on his palm and turned them over with a stubby forefinger. 
“Funny little beasts! said he, and marched out of the shop into the sun- 
shine. To this day, when recounting his Peninsular exploits, he omits his 
narrowest escape. 

I can hardly describe the effect of this ridiculous adventure upon my nerves. 
My heart sank whenever a plethoric customer entered the shop, and I caught 
fright or snatched relief even from the weight of a footfall or the size of a 
shadow in my doorway. A dozen times in intervals of leisure I reached 
down the bottle from its shelf and studied my one remaining leech. A horri- 
ble suspicion possessed me that the little brute was dead. He remained at 
any rate completely torpid, though I coaxed him almost in agony to show 
some sign of life. Obviously the bottle contained nothing to nourish him; 
to offer him my own blood would be to disable him for another patient. On 
the fourth afternoon I went so far as to try him on the back of my hand. 
1 waited five minutes; he gave no sign. Then, startled by a footstep outside, 
I popped him hurriedly back in his bottle. 

A scraggy, hawk-nosed trooper of hussars entered and flung himself into 
my chair, demanding a shave. In my confusion I had lathered his chin and 
set to work before giving his face any particular attention. He had started 
a grumble at being overworked (he was just off duty and smelled potently of 
the stable), but fell silent, as men usually do, at the first scrape of the razor. 
But looking down I saw in a flash that this was not the reason. He was one 
of the troopers whose odd jobs I had done at the Posada del Rio, in Huerta; 
an ill-conditioned Norman called Michu—Pierre Michu. Since our meet- 
ing, with the help of a little walnut juice, I had given myself a fine Portu- 
guese complexion, with other small touches, sufficient to deceive a cleverer 
man. But by ill-luck (or, to give it a true name, by careless folly) I had 
knotted under my collar that morning a yellow printed handkerchief which 
I had worn every day at the Posada del Rio, and as his eyes traveled from 
this to my face I saw that the man recognized me. 

There was no time for hesitating. If I kept silence, no doubt he would do 
the same; but if I let him go, it would be to make straight for headquarters 
with his tale. I scraped away for a second or two in dead silence, and 
then, holding my razor poised, I said, sharp and low :— 

“Tam going to kill you.” 

He turned white as a sheet, opened his mouth, and I could feel him gath- 
cring his muscles together to heave himself out of the chair—no easy mat- 
ter. I laid the flat of the razor against his flesh, and he sank back helpless. 
My hand was over his mouth. 

“Yes, I shall have plenty of time—before they find you.” 

A sound in his throat was the only answer; something between a grunt 
and a sob. 

“To be sure,” T went on, “ I bear you no grudge. But there is no other 
way, unless 

“No. no,” he gasped; “T promise. The grave shall not be more secret.” ’ 

“Ah!” said I. “but how am IT to believe that?” 
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“Parole d’honneur.” 

“I must have even a little more than that.” I made him swear by the 
faith of a soldier and half a dozen. other oaths which occurred to me as 
likely to bind him if, lacking honor and religion, he might still have room 
in his lean body for a little superstition. ‘ 

He took every oath eagerly, and with a pensive frown I resumed my shav- 
ing. At the first scrape he winced and tried to push me back. 

“Indeed, no,” said I; “business is business,” and I finished the job 
methodically, relentlessly. 

It still consoles me to think upon what he must have suffered. 

When at length I let him up he forced an uneasy laugh. ‘Well, comrade, 
you had the better of me, I must say. Heh! But you're a clever one; and 
at Huerta, hah?” He held out his hand. “No rancour, though; a fair trick 
of war, and I am not the man to bear a grudge for it. After all, war’s war, 
as they say. Some use one weapon, some another. You know,” he went 
on confidentially, “it isn’t as if you had learnt anything out of me. In that 
case—well, of course, it would have made all the difference.” 

I fell to stropping my razor. “Since I have your oath ” T began. 

“That’s understood. My word, though, it is hard to believe.” 

“You had best believe it, anyway,” said I; and with a sort of shamefaced 
swagger he lurched out of the shop. 

Well, I did not like it. I walked to the door and watched him down the 
street. Though it wanted an hour of sunset I determined to put up my 
shutters and take a stroll by the river. I had done the most necessary part 
of my work in Sabugal ; tomorrow I would make my way back to Belmonte, 
but in case of hindrance it might be as well to know how the river-bank was 
guarded. At this point a really happy inspiration seized me. There were 
many pools in the marsh-land by the river—pools left by the recent floods. 
Possibly by hunting among these, and stirring up the mud, I might replenish 
my stock of leeches. I had the vaguest notion how leeches were gathered, 
but the pursuit would at the worst give me an excuse for dawdling. 

I closed my shop at once, hunted out a tin box, and, with this and my 
bottle, made my way down to the river-side north of the town. The bank 
here was well guarded by patrols, between whom a number of peaceful citi- 
zens sat a-fishing. Seen thus in line, and with their backs turned toward 
me, they bore a ludicrous resemblance to a row of spectators at a play; and 
gazing beyond them, though dazzled for a moment by the full level rays of 
the sun, I presently became aware of a spectacle worth looking at. 

On the road across the river a squadron of lancers was moving northward. 

“Hullo!” thought I, “here’s a reconnaissance of some importance ;” but 
deciding that any show of inquisitiveness would be out of place under the 
eyes of the patrols, I kept my course parallel to the river’s course, at perhaps 
three hundred yards distance from it. This brought me to the first pool, 
and there I had no sooner deposited my bottle and tin box on the brink than 
beyond the town wall came pushing the head of a column of infantry. 

Decidedly here was something to think over. The column unwound itself 
in clouds of yellow dust—a whole brigade; then an interval; then another 
dusty column—two brigades! Could Marmont be planning against Trant 
the very coup which Trant had planned against him? Twenty miles—it 
could be done before daybreak, and the infantry were marching light. 
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I do not know to this day if any leeches inhabit the pools outside Sabugal. 
It is very certain that I discovered none. About a quarter of a mile ahead 
of me, and about the same distance back from the river, there stood a ruin- 
ous house, which had recently been fired; once, no doubt, the country villa 
of some well-to-do townsman, but now roofless and showing smears of black 
where the flames had licked its white outer-walls. Towards this I steered 
my way cautiously, that behind the shelter of an outbuilding I might study 
the receding brigades at my leisure. 

The form of the building was roughly a hollow square enclosing a fair- 
sized patio, the entrance of which I had to cross to gain the rearward 
premises and slip out of sight of the patrols. The gate of this entrance had 
been torn off its hinges, and now lay jammed aslant across the passage ; be- 
yond it the patio lay, heaped with bricks and rubble, tiles and charred 
beams. I paused for a moment and craned in for a better look at the debris. 

And then, without warning, the sound of voices arrested me—a moment 
too late. I was face to face with two French officers, one with a horse beside 
him. They saw me, and on the instant ceased talking and stared ; but with- 
out changing their attitudes, which were clearly those of two disputants. 
They stood, perhaps, four paces apart; both were young men, and the 
one whose attitude most suggested menace I recognized as a young lieu- 
tenant of a line regiment (the 102d) whom I had shaved that same morning: 
the other wore the uniform of a staff officer, and at the first glance I read a 
touch of superciliousness in his indignant face. His left hand held his 
horse’s bridle, his other he still kept tightly clenched while he stared at me. 

“What the devil do you want here?” demanded the lieutenant roughly, in 
bad Portuguese. ‘But hullo!” he added recognizing me. 

“Who is it?” the staff-officer asked. 

“It’s a barber, and I believe something of a surgeon. That’s so, eh?” He 
appealed to me. 

“In a small way,” I answered apologetically. 

The lieutenant turned again to his companion. “He might do for us; the 
sooner the better, unless: oe 

“Unless,” interrupted the staff-officer, with cold politeness, “you prefer the 
apology you owe me.” 

The lieutenant swung round again with a brusque laugh. 

“Look here, have you your instruments about you?” 

For answer, I held up my bottle with the one absurd leech dormant at 
the bottom. He laughed again, just as harshly. 

“That’s about the last thing to suit our purpose. Listen,”—he glanced 
cut through the passage—‘The gates won’t be shut for an hour yet. It 
won’t take you twenty minutes to fetch what is necessary. You understand? 
Return here, and don’t keep us waiting. Afterwards, should the gates be 
shut, one of us will see you back to town.” 

I bowed without a word, and hurried back across the water-meadow. 
Along the river bank, between the patrols, the anglers still sat in their pa- 
tient row. And on the road to the northwest the tail of the second brigade 
was winding slowly out of sight. 

Past the gate and through the streets I walked more briskly, paused at my 
shop-door to fit the key in the lock, and was astonished when the door fell 
open at the push of my hand. 
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Then in an instant I understood. The shop had been ransacked—by that 
treacherous scoundrel, Michu, of course. Bottles, herbs, shaving apparatus 
—all was topsy turvy. Drawers stood half open, the floor was in a litter. 

I had two consolations: the first, that there were no incriminating papers 
in the house; the second, that Michu had clearly paid a private business 
visit before carrying his tale to headquarters. Otherwise the door would 
have been sealed, and the house under guard. I reflected that the idiot 
would catch it hot for this unauthorized piece of work. Stay! He might 
still be in the house, rummaging the upper room. I rushed upstairs. 

No; he was gone. He had left my case of instruments, too, after break- 
ing the lock and scattering them about the floor. I gathered them together 
in haste, snatched up a roll of lint, and pausing only at the door for a glance 
up and down the street, made my escape post haste for the water-meadow. 

In the patio I found the two disputants standing much as I had left them— 
the staff officer gently and methodically smoothing his horse’s crupper, the 
lieutenant with a watch in his hand. 

“Good,” said he, closing it with a snap; “seventeen minutes only. By the 
way, do you happen to understand French?” 

“A very little,” said I. 

“Because as you alone are the witness of this, our little difference, it will 
be in order if I explain that I have insulted this gentleman 7 

“Somewhat grossly,” put in the staff officer. 

“Somewhat grossly, in return for an insult upon me—somewhat grossly, 
in the presence of my company, two days ago, in the camp above Penamacor, 
when I took the liberty to resent a message conveyed by him to my colonel, 
as he alleges upon the authority of the Marshal the Duke of Ragusa.” 

‘An assertion,” commented the staff officer, “which I am able to prove on 

‘the marshal’s return, and with his permission, provided always, that the re- 
quest be decently made.” 

They had been speaking in French, and meanwhile removing their tunics. 
The staff officer had even drawn off his riding-boots. 

“Do you understand?” asked the lieutenant. 

“A little,” said I; “enough to serve the occasion.” 

“Excellent, barber-surgeon! Would that all your nation were no more 
inquisitive!” He turned to the staff officer. 

“Ready? On guard, then, ‘monsieur.” 

The combat was really not worth describing. The young staff officer had 
indeed as much training as his opponent (and that was little), but no wrist at 
all. He had scarcely engaged before he attempted a blind cut over the 
scalp. The lieutenant, parrying clumsily, but just in time, forced blade and 
arm upward until the two pointed almost vertically to heaven, and their fore- 
arms almost rubbed as the pair stood close and chest to chest. For an in- 
stant the staff officer’s sword was actually driven back behind his head; and 
then, with a rearward spring, the lieutenant disengaged and brought his edge 
clean down on his adversary’s left shoulder and breast, narrowly missing his 
ear. The cut itself, delivered almost in the recoil, had no great weight behind 
it; but the blood spurted at once, and the wounded man, stepping back for a 
fresh guard, swayed foolishly for a moment and then toppled into my arms. 

“Ts it serious?” asked the lieutenant, wiping his sword, and looking, it 
seemed to me, more than a little scared. 
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“Wait a moment,” said I, and eased the body to the ground. “Yes, it 
looks nasty. And keep back, if you please; he has fainted.” 

Being off my guard, I said it in very good French, which, in his agitation, 
he luckily failed to remark. 

“T’d better fetch help,” said he. 

“Assuredly.” 

“T’ll run for one of the patrols ; we'll carry him back to the town.” 

But this would not suit me‘at all. “No,” I objected. “You must fetch 
one of your surgeons. Meanwhile I will try to stop the bleeding; but I cer- 
tainly won’t answer for it if you attempt to move him at once.” 

I showed him the wound as he hurried into his tunic. - It was a long and 
ugly gash, but, as I had guessed, neither deep nor dangerous. It ran from 
the point of the collar bone aslant across the chest, and had the lieutenant 
put a little more drag into the stroke it must infallibly have snicked open the 
artery inside the upper arm. As it was, my immediate business lay in 
frightening him off before the bleeding slackened, and my heart gave a leap 
when he turned and ran out of the patio buttoning his tunic as he went. 

It took me ten minutes, perhaps, to dress the wound and tie a rude 
bandage; and perhaps another four to pull off coat and shoes and slip into 
the staff officer’s tunic, pull on his riding boots over my blue canvas trousers 
and buckle on his sword-belt. The horse gave me no trouble, being an old 
campaigner, no doubt, and used to surprises. I untethered him and led him 
gently across the yard, picking my way in a circuit which would take him as 
far as possible from his fallen master. But glancing back just before mount- 
ing, to my horror, I saw that the wounded man had raised himself on his 
right elbow and was staring at me. Our eyes met. What he thought— 
whether he suspected the truth or accepted the sight as a part of his delirium 
—I shall never know. The next instant he fell back again and lay inert. 

My chief peril for the moment lay in the chance of meeting the lieutenant 
on his way back with the doctor; yet I must run this risk and ride through 
the town to the bridge gate, the river being unfordable for miles to the 
northward, and trending farther and farther away from Guarda; and Guarda 
must be reached at all costs, or by tomorrow Trant’s and Wilson’s garrison 
would Rave ceased to exist. My heart fairly sank when, on reaching the 
gate, I saw an officer in talk with the sentry there, and at least a score of men 
behind him. I drew aside; he stepped out and called an order to his com- 
pany, which at once issued and spread itself in face of the scattered groups 
of citizens returning across the meadow. 

“Yes, Captain,” said the sentry, answering the question in my look; “they 
are after a spy, it seems, who has been practising here as a barber. They 
say, even, the famous McNeill.” 

I rode through the gateway, and spurred my horse to a trot again, heading 
him down a side street to the right. This took me some distance out of my 
way ; but anything was preferable to the risk of meeting the lieutenant, and I 
believed that I had yet some minutes to spare before the second gun-fire. 

In this I was mistaken. The gun boomed out just as I came in sight of 
the bridge-gate, and the lieutenant of the guard appeared clanking out on 
the instant to close the heavy door. I spurred my horse and dashed at a 
canter, hailing loudly :— 

“A spy! a barber fellow; here, hold a minute!” 
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“Yes, we have had warning half an hour ago. Nobody has passed out 
since.” 

“At the gate below,” I panted, “they sighted him, and he made for the 
river—tried to swim it. Run out your men, and bring them along to search 
the bank.” 

He began to shout orders. I galloped through the gate, and hailed the 
sentry at the téte du pont. “A spy!” I shouted. “In the river. Keep 
your eyes open if he makes the bank !” 

The fellow drew aside, and I clattered past him with a dozen soldiers at my 
heels, fastening their belts or looking to their muskets as they ran. Once 
over the bridge I headed to the right again along the left bank of the river. 

“This way! This way! Keep your eyes open!” 

I was safe now. In the rapidly falling dusk, still increasing the distance 
between us, I led them down past the town and opposite the astonished 
patrols on the meadow bank. Even then, when I wheeled to the left and 
galloped for the high road, it did not occur to them to suspect me, nor shall 
I ever know when first it dawned on them that they had been fooled. 

I was well assured of overtaking the brigades, but my business, of 
course, was to avoid and get ahead of them; and with this object, after an 
hour’s brisk going, I struck a hill-track to the left, which, as I remembered 
(having used it on my journey from Badajoz), at first ran parallel with the 
high road for two miles or more, and then cut two considerable loops, which 
the road followed along the valley bottom. Of the cavalry, though I rode 
on listening for at least another two miles, I could hear no sound. Yet, as 
I argued, they could not be far distant; and I pushed forward with heart 
elate with the prospect of trumping Marmont’s card. 

And there, with a slip of my horse on the stony track, my good fortune sud- 
denlyended,and smash went my basket of eggs while I counted the chickens. 
Quick as I was in flinging my foot from the stirrup, I was just a moment too 
late. I fell without injury to bone, but his weight pinned me to earth by the 
boot, and when I extricated myself it was with a wrenched ankle. J man- 
aged to get him to his feet, but he had either dislocated or so severely wrung 
“his near shoulder that he could scarcely walk a step. It went to my heart 
to leave him there on the mountain-side, but it had to be done, for possibly 
the fate of the garrison at Guarda depended on it. 

_I left him, therefore, and limped forward along the track until it took an 
abrupt turn around a shoulder of the mountain. Immediately below me, 
unless I erred in my bearings, a desolate sheep. farm stood but a short dis- 
tance above the high road. Towards this I descended, and finding it with 
no great difficulty, I knocked gently at the back door. To my surprise, the 
shepherd opened it almost at once. He was fully dressed in spite of the late- 
ness of the hour, and seemed greatly perturbed; nor, I can assur. you, was 
he reassured when, after giving him the signal arranged between Trant and 
the peasantry, I followed him into his kitchen, and his eyes fell on my French 
uniform. 

But it was my turn to be perturbed when, satisfied with my explanation, 
he informed me that a body of cavalry had passed along the road towards 
Guarda a good twenty minutes before. It was this that had awakened him. 

“No infantry?” I asked. 

He shook his head positively. He had been on the watch ever since. 
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And this, while it jumped with my own conviction that the infantry was at 
least a mile behind me, gave ine new hope. I could not understand this 
straggling march, but it was at least reasonable to suppose that Marmont’s 
horse would wait upon his foot before attempting such a position as Guarda. 

“TI must push on,” said I, and instructed him where to seek for my unfor- 
tunate charger. 

He walked down with me to the road. My ankle pained me cruelly. 

“See here,” said he, “the senor had best let me go with him. It is but six 
mites, and I can recover the horse in the morning.” 

He was in earnest, and I consented. It was fortunate that I did, or I 
might have dropped in the road, and been found or trodden on by the 
French column behind us. As it was, I broke down after the second mile. 
The shepherd took me in his arms like a child, and found cover for me below 
a bank to the left of the road, beside the stream in the valley bottom. I gave 
him my instructions and he hurried on. 

Lying there in the darkness half an hour later, I heard the tramp of the 
brigade approaching, and lay and listened while they went by. 

I have often, in writing these memoirs, wished I could be inventing in- 
stead of setting down facts. With a little invention only, how I could have 
rounded off this adventure! But that is not the way with real events. All 
my surprising luck ended with the casual stumble of a horse, and it was not 
I who saved Guarda, nor even my messenger, but Marmont’s own incredibie 
folly. 

When my shepherd reached the foot of the ascent to the fortress, he heard 
a drum beaten suddenly in the darkness above. This single drum kept 
rattling (he told me) for at least a minute before ‘a score of others took up 
the alarm. There had been no other warning,—not so much as a single shot 
fired; and even after the drums began there was no considerable noise of 
musketry until the day broke and the shepherd saw the French cavalry 
retiring slowly down the hill, scarcely five hundred yards ahead of the Por- 
tuguese militia, now pouring forth from the gateway. These were at once 
checked and formed up in front of the town, the French still retiring slowly | 
with a few English dragoons hanging on at their heels. A few shots only 
were exchanged, apparently without damage. The man assured me that 
the whole four or five hundred troopers passed within a hundred yards of 
him, and so down the slope and out of his sight. ; 

What happened was this: Marmont, impatient at the delay of his two bri- 
gades of infantry, which by some bungle in the starting did not reach the 
foot of the mountain before daylight, had pushed his horsemen up the hill, 
and managed to cut off and silence the outposts without their firing a shot. 
Encouraged by this. he pressed on to the very gates of the town, and had 
actually 2 .ered the street when the alarm was sounded—and by whom? By 
a single drummer whom General Trant, distrusting the watchfulness of his 
militia, had posted at his bedroom door! Trant’s servant, entering with his 
coffee at daybreak, brought a report that the French were at the gates; the 
drummer plied his sticks like a madman, other drummers all over the town 
caught up their sticks and tattooed away without the least notion of what 
was happening; the militia ran helter-skelter to their alarm post; and the 
French Marshal, who might have carried the town at a single rush and with- 
out losing a man, turned tail. Such are the absurdities of war. 


NCERTAINTY is the most remarkable thing about Wall 
Street. And yet it is a very reasonable place. In the end, 
reason always prevails. A boom may follow a panic, or you 
can reverse the proposition, and the ultimate net result will 
be reason founded on commercial common sense, with 
money lending at about 4 per cent on good collateral. As 

the cycle swings round—panic, liquidation, stagnation, prosperity—each 
has its day, long or short, and in each era the most careful calculations go 
astray. The climax to each calculation is either stupidly prosaic or ex- 
tremely dramatic. Some men ascribe the results to luck; others to the 
work of an inscrutable Providence, and with those that remain, why you 
simply reap what you sow. 

All this has something to do with a careful calculation once made by 
Richard Higginson, who determined to succeed where other men failed; 
to be strong and wise where other men were weak and foolish, and to guard 
effectively against the pit into which all gamblers—if they play long 
enough—must fall, not to reappear. 

Higginson had two talents: one made it possible for him to make large 
sums of money as a speculator in stocks, and the other enabled him to make 
friends whenever and wherever he desired. He was a leading member of 
the Stock Exchange, and there became a millionaire. He cared little for 
books, art in any form, yachting or other recreations that usually appeal to 
representative men of the money market. He liked the theater, when there 
was something to laugh at, and delicious foods to eat and wines to drink. 
He was also fond of dress, and late in his career as a speculator, Stock Ex- 
change members would have wagered that Dick Higginson had a more 
extensive and expensive wardrobe than any man in New York. But Hig- 
ginson’s dominant passion was stock speculation, and his was a master hand 
at the game. How he made his calculations to beat it, did win out and yet 
lost, is a story known to few Wall Street men, and even they are not familiar 
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with the closing chapter in the story 
of a daring trader who has had but 
one or two if any equals. And al- 
though alive today, he is dead to Wall 
Street and the world. 

* * * * * 

Higginson arrived in Wall Street 
when a youth and without a dollar. 
Financially the time is historic. Gould, 
Fisk, Vanderbilt, Sage, were launch- 
ing their memorable plans of fortune 
building, railroad and telegraph con- 
struction, development, wrecking and 
speculation. The boy Higginson 
used his eyes and ears as only Wall 
Street lads can. He acquired the 
complicated business routine of an im- 
portant Stock Exchange firm as easily 
as most boys learn to swim. In a few 
years he passed his majority, and was 
then a robust, manly fellow, pleasant to 
talk to and self-confident, but not 
beyond the point where conceit -be- 
gins. One day the senior member of 
the firm which employed him—Law- 
son & Lawson, of Exchange Court— 
said: “Dick, we don’t need you in 
the office any longer—or, rather, you 
will be more useful elsewhere.” 

Dick’s face was clouded as Mr. 
Lawson continued with an expression 
of amusement: “Don’t worry; we 
are going to buy you a seat on the 
Stock Exchange. How do you like 
the idea?” 

The clouds on Higginson’s face 
were succeeded by emotions of sur- 
prise and joy as he stammered: “It 
—it is very kind of you. I never ex- 
pected it. Of course I intended to 
buy one myself some day. I have 
saved some money, but it is slow 
work. I can do part of your ‘floor’ 
business, and with other trade I know 
I can get, I will soon be able to pay 
you back.” 

‘(HANGING OVER DELMONICO’S TICKER.” And the “old man” of the house re- 

Drawn by Charles Grunwald. plied: “I know all that, my boy. 

But then Christmas is almost here, and we thought that we would give you 
a surprise.” 
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It was in that way that Higginson secured more than a fair start in life. 
Dame Fortune crosses to the other side of the street when she sees some men 
coming ; here was Higginson stepping on the skirts of her gown, while she 
stopped to shake hands with him and inquire about his health. At twenty- 
four years of age he was up to the place in business life which to all young 
Wall Street men is at once the most fascinating, the most critical. 

Now, the Stock Exchange is an exclusive institution. It is a club the 
membership of which is limited to 1,100. When Higginson bought 
his membership it cost $15,000; today a seat is quoted at $35,000 or 
$40,000. In obtaining membership, a man’s financial status is important, 
but to a greater degree you must have to your credit intelligence, sobriety, 
honesty and an unsullied record. If there is any doubt regarding your 
word in a transaction involving $1,000,000 or so, you are requested to with- 
draw your name, for a Stock Exchange transaction represents a higher 
form than a written contract. You buy and sell stocks and bonds with a nod 
of the head or an excited shout, and your mere “say so” binds the bargain. 
And if, in the excitement, there is a mistake or misunderstanding with the 
second party to a transaction, you refer the question at issue to one of the 
Solomons of the Board, if you desire, or to the Arbitration Committee. They 
will arbitrate the case; and the decision may involve $12.50 or $12,500, and 
you will abide by it. 

Richard Higginson knew exactly what was expected of him when Henry 
Lawson took him before the august sixteen who compose the Committee on 
Admissions of the Exchange. They were solemn looking gentlemen, seated 
on leather-covered mahogany chairs ranged in a half circle. From the 
gray-headed, gray-bearded point of view, they were an imposing lot, and 
there was not a look of welcome or a smile in the collection. They looked 
over Higginson and through him as Lawson, Sr., said: “Gentlemen, this 
is my boy, Richard Higginson. I think as much of him—almost—as I do 
of John, my son. Dick came down here without a friend. Now I am his 
friend. When he is one of us, he is going to execute as many of my orders 
on the floor as.one man can handle, for you know that John’s health keeps 
him away from the Street, and I need a young pair of shoulders to take his 
place. Dick is not going to speculate. He has brains, and can be trusted. 
As our cashier he ran us through one panic and many exciting weeks with- 
out a bit of friction on the books. I think he will make a good broker.” 

Dick blushed, but his blushes disappeared when Mr. Lawson withdrew 
and the members of the committee—the ablest menof one thousand able men 
—asked him several hundred questions designed to discover just how little 
he knew. And finally: Did Mr. Higginson buy his membership with his 
own money? No. Who supplied the money? Mr. Lawson. Would Mr. 
Lawson sign a paper releasing the membership from all claims that might 
be made against it? He would. And would Mr. Lawson and another mem- 
ber accept Mr. Higginson’s uncertified check for $25,000. They would. 

The candidate retired from the room and his sponsors were admitted. 
They told what they knew of Higginson. Two weeks later his election 
was announced. He signed the constitution and by-laws, paid his fees, and 
became the recipient of many warm congratulations, especially from the 
committeemen who voted for his admission. Those were proud days for 
the young man, He then made his first appearance on the Exchange, and, 
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of course, was hazed. He lost a hat, a collar, a necktie, and his coat was 
ripped up the back,—all of which he took good-naturedly, especially as he 
was clever enough to wear old clothes for the occasion. 

There are various ways of earning a livelihood or a fortune on the Stock 
Exchange. The first step is to execute floor business, which is buying and 
selling on orders for other members at the rate of $2 per 100 shares bought 
or sold; then there is the professional speculator, room trader or scalper. 
who deals for his own account ; the broker who executes commission orders 
for his firm ; the specialist who confines his attention to one stock, and so on. 

Higginson made progress rapidly, possessing those qualities essential in 
a skilful broker. He was cool and accurate, quick, and of sound judgment. 

In two years he had paid for his membership and had a neat bank bal- 
ance. Those were flush years for the Stock Exchange. Finally the day came 
when word was passed through the Street that Lawson, Jr., had died, and 
that Lawson, Sr., would retire. Higginson’s skill as a broker had brought 
him considerable other business, but that of Lawson & Lawson was the most 
profitable. 

It was time for new calculations. After slow consideration of the differ- 
ent avenues open, Higginson decided to adopt a conservative plan. 
“You see,” he confided to a friend, ‘‘I will take what commission business 
comes my way, but I will become a scalper. I can make many small profits 
with very little worry and risk. I can beat the game. When I have made 
my roll I will put it away in a trust fund or a safe deposit vault for my old 
age. Then—then I will plunge, but not until then. I will put away a sur- 
plus so that they can never catch me. No Wall Street wreck for me. 
You'll never find me hanging over Delmonico’s ticker holding the tape 
with a trembling, cuffless hand, and fringe on my trousers, and a shiny 
coat.” And Richard Higginson, the maker of good resolutions, shuddered 
as he thought of the broken-down speculators who haunted the public 
ticker in Delmonico’s old Broad Street restaurant, now long since torn 
down and replaced by a towering office building. 

A scalper is a speculator who balances his accounts from day to day. He 
determines impulsively if the market is going up or down, and will buy or 
sell 100 shares and take 1-8 per cent—the smallest profit—which is $12.50 on 
each 100 shares, and this is, perhaps, the safest form of stock speculation. To 
be more explicit: stocks sell at a percentage of par, and $100 a share is 
usually par. If Missouri Pacific sells at 50 3-8, that means $5,037.50 for 
100 shares. Ifa scalper buys and is “long” of 100 shares at 50 3-8, and sells 
out at 50 1-2, his gross profit would be $12.50. _If he sells 100 shares at 
50 3-8 and is “short,” and bought in at 50 1-4, his gross profit is $12.50. 

At trading for fractional profits Higginson became the acknowledged 
leader. He seemed to instinctively know when the market was about to 
turn. He gradually became more daring. If a big selling order at the 
market appeared in a particular stock, Higginson was the first man to have 
the tip, either by one of the brokers he employed or through his intui- 
tive knowledge of stock speculation that with some men is the equiva- 
lent of genius. Assume that Higginson detected such an order, say in 
Missouri Pacific, with the last sale at 50 1-2. Before the broker with the 
order had time to execute it, Higginson would at once fill up the bidders 
at 50 I-2. 
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“Sell 500 at 503-8. What’s bid for 
it?” he would shout. 

“501-4 for 200,” another broker 
would cry. 

“Sold! What’s bid?” 

“So 1-8 for 100,” from another buyer. 

“Sold! Sell 100 at 50. Sold! 100 
at 49 7-8—100 at 3-4—100 at 5-8——” 

And so on Higginson would sell the 
market down with a rush, taking it 
away from the man with the selling 
order before he had time to realize that 
he was a victim. Higginson having 
filled up all the buying orders was short 
of just so much stock, and for the mo- 
ment was the only buyer. The broker 
with the big order had to “sell at the 
market,” which means for the best 
prices obtainable, and when he offered 
the stock, Higginson simply bid it in at 
the low price. In the same way he 
would work the market up against a 
buying order. 

Nimble wits are a common posses- 
sion on the Stock Exchange, but those 
of Higginson worked with double 
speed. Soon his business amounted, 
in a busy market, to thousands of 
shares a day, and it was all one large 
firm could do to receive and deliver 
the stocks he bought and sold, and 
sold and bought; for in those days 
there was no Clearing House. 

His fortune fattened with every year. 
“T can never go broke,” he said to a 
friend. “I have placed in trust, to 
guarantee me against poverty in my 
old age, $1,000,000. I have tied it up 
so that I can only get the interest. I 
have also buried $200,000 in stocks 
and bonds in a safe deposit vault, and,” 
he added jubilantly, “I have beaten 
the game.” 

And Higginson was happy. He en- 
larged his operations, and conducted 
several important deals, thus depart- 
ing from his old, conservative and suc- 
cessful methods. A few of the deals 
were profitable; others were not. 
Higginson’s day’s work and pleasure 


‘HIGGINSON CONTRACTED THE PAPER- 
TEARING HABIT.” 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
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would have killed a weaker man. It was rise at 8 a. m., bathe, dress, break- 
fast, whirl down town in a cab, trade from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., drive up to 
the Windsor, drink, gossip, go to his apartments, bathe, dress, dine in imita- 
tion of a Roman noble, and then turn night into luxurious revelry. 

Money made easily is spent easily. With a purse that was almost bot- 
tomless, Higginson never lacked friends to entertain or excitement of any 
kind that he craved. The pace was swift, but Higginson was always the 
unchangeable, cool, handsome, “Black Dick,” a name he derived from his 
swarthy complexion. 

Toward the close of his career he exhibited a curious passion for dress. 
He bought clothes in a way that surprised his tailors and astonished his 
friends. It required all of one servant’s time to keep them in order, and 
he never wore the same suit of clothes twice in the same week. In a year 
his bookkeeper paid bills for 150 pairs of trousers and coats and other 
wearing apparel in the same prodigal fashion. 

In the path which he followed day after day, with no rival, for no man 
could stand such a life, Higginson pushed on headlong in complete enjoy- 
ment. He had become the envied Dick Higginson, the millionaire market 
leader, the distributor of orders, the faultlessly dressed speculator, the man 
who was a king in the eyes of the hackmen and the office boys of the Street, 
the welcome guest at Delmonico’s, the Brunswick and the Windsor; the 
buyer and consumer of the richest, rarest and most delicate foods and 
wines; the sought for Higginson at clubs by men who prized his market 
tips, and the most valued friends of those queens of comic opera who relied 
quite as much on their physical as on their vocal charms. 

* * * * * x* * * * 

If you will go down to 10 Wall Street—the entrance to the Stock Exchange 
—and ascend to the gallery, where you can look down upon the nervous 
gathering of brokers and speculators, you will note that the floor is cov- 
ered with minute scraps of cream-colored paper. Watch more closely, 
and you will observe these men, who are chatting with their fellow mem- 
bers, tearing up the little square memoranda slips in thin strips. These 
in turn are torn up into smaller pieces, and the very nervous ones keep 
everlastingly at the paper-tearing habit. They must have something to 
do, for it is a nerve-racking trade. 

Higginson contracted the paper-tearing habit in its worst form. Be- 
sides, his friends noticed that he acquired another and new habit—that of 
borrowing and sharpening lead pencils. As a lead pencil borrower he be- 
came the object of idle jests and amusement. Members of the Exchange 
whispered that Higginson was acting strangely. The genesis of a Wall 
Street rumor is in itself a curious thing, and rumors of unfortunate deals 
were soon chasing up and down and around the Street with a speed sur- 
passing that of any living thing that can fly. Higginson’s intimate friends 
were advised to keep him off the floor for a time. Perhaps he had nervous 
prostration, they said, and a rest would be beneficial. 

Remonstrances were useless. He drove down town every day, and out- 
wardly was the same old Higginson. He was, however, persuaded to con- 
duct his operations from his office, as the older and more conservative 
members of the Board were beginning to avoid him in making transactions 
whenever they could do so with propriety. 
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‘©\ GIRL . . . WAITED IN VAIN FOR DICK HIGGINSON,”’ 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald, 


The climax arrived one 
beautiful summer day 
when Higginson had 
furiously wrestled with 
the market, which had 
gone contrary to his 
operations and judgment. 
From Io a. m. he stood 
by the ticker and sold 
stocks “short.” His 
offerings were steadily, 
greedily absorbed, and 
prices moved up with a 
strength that recorded 
heavy losses for the fren- 
zied bear. Higginson 
hung over the ticker for 
five hours that day, smok- 
ing large, black cigars; 
drank whiskey with the 
enthusiasm of a deep- 
water sailor; swore like a 
rough, and _ sharpened 
pencils after the manner 
of office boys. 

At two o’clock Higgin- 
son’s pockets were full of 
‘ead pencils; at three 

o'clock Higginson was 

mad. He felt that 


: = he was going to 
Zoe be sharpened from 


his head down to 


. a his shoes. He is- 


sued orders for mil- 
lions of securities one 
minute and became a 
babbling idiot the next, 
weeping, damning, prais- 
ing and blaming. 

A physician—he had 
never before needed one 
—was hastily sum- 
moned. The examina- 
tion was brief, and there 
was no room to doubt 
the verdict: ‘This man 
is a hopeless wreck. The 
faster he is taken to 


Bloomingdale the, better it will be for all concerned. 
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There was a consultation of physicians a few hours later. “If,” said one 
of the number, “this man has lived as you say for ten or fifteen years, I can 
only wonder that he had the endurance to last so long. It is the only case 
of the kind that I have ever heard of.” 

Higginson was removed by his friends to a home for the hopelessly in- 
sane. And he went without a protest. Strength and mind were exhausted. 
So quietly was his removal accomplished that few comments regarding his 
absence were made. His outstanding accounts were settled up. A rem- 
nant of his working capital remained. The $250,000 in stocks and bonds 
lad disappeared. The $1,000,000 in trust was secure, and at his death will 
go to his two living relatives. Troublous times followed. Wall Street 
men have their troubles, and so the troubles of others furnish material for 
a brief day’s gossip and are forgotten. It was so with Higginson. 

That is why the younger generation in Wall Street have never heard of 
Dick Higginson. It is only your old-timer who can tell you how his care- 
ful calculation came to naught, just as so many other stock speculative 
calculations are magnificent in conception, but are represented by ciphers 
in execution and finality. 

There is a broad-shouldered nurse in an asylum for the hopeless who, 
when asked if Higginson was a troublesome patient, said: “Oh, no. He 
is as gentle as a kitten. He has two hallucinations. He imagines that he 
is a lead pencil; and when he is not a lead pencil, he is buying and selling 
stocks and bonds with the other patients. We keep him supplied with 
pencils and Stock Exchange paper and envelopes. Troublesome? Not a 
bit! He believes that he has given away a fortune in gifts since he became 
a guest here, and his heart is as big as a barrel.” 

x* * * * * * * * * 

Uptown in a royally-furnished house, just west of Fifth Avenue, a girl, 
beautiful to look upon, waited in vain for Dick Higginson. Not many 
months later, with Higginson less than fifty miles distant, sharpening lead 
pencils and selling stocks to lunatics, there was a marriage ceremony which 
he never heard of, and the girl whom Higginson loved was consoled for 
Higginson’s loss. 


ACCOLADE. 


By STEPHEN Power OTIS. 


You called me friend :—It was as if a queen 

Gave me the royal touch and bade me rise 

A knight—swift hearkening unto battle cries 

Where standards wave and bright blades flash between :— 
A knight whose falchion steel shall strike more keen 
Than mailed Godfrey’s under Eastern skies, — 

Or Lion-Heart’s, where the spent Paynim flies 
Along the olived slopes of Palestine. 

I scale for you the morning heights of Truth, 

With strength that fails not,—feet that cannot tire, — 
Love's golden banner on the air to fling. 

I dare for you the hosts of Wrong and Rruth :— 
Love nerves my arm and thrills my soul with fire :— 
For you I am Crusader—conqueror—king ! 


AN EXPLORER. 


By M. L. THompson. 


& HE winter day was intensely cold, and very bright and still. 
» Ice sheathed the trunks of the trees and their every branch 
and twig. Beneath, the snow lay deep. It had drifted here 
and there into high, delicately crested, softly curving waves, 
and was as fine and light as down or dust. Not a breath of 
wind stirred it. The few shadows lay blue on the dazzling 
white, and the vast, glittering landscape might have been 
eaeveds in matble and crystal, so immobile was it, so void of any sign of life 
but the slender columns of smoke which rose from every village chimney. 

Now, though not quite one o’clock in the afternoon, the village seemed 
to be deserted, but for two women, a tall and a short one, who were slowly 
toiling up the principal street. The door of a tiny cottage opened as they 
passed, and a third woman came out and joined them. 

“Good day, Mis’ Dill,” said the short woman to the newcomer. “You 
goin’ to the store?” 

“Well, I be,” answered Mrs. Dill. “I got everythin’ cleared up right 
away after dinner, and I guessed I’d come and see them calicoes Mrs. Bas- 
com’s ben gittin from Boston. It doos seem queer, gittin calicoes in winter ; 
but he said they was a lot he’d got half-price, and they wa’n’t damaged so 
nobody could ever find out. It’s so awful cold, I didn’t expect to meet 
nobody. You an’ Mis’ Caldwell’s got a heap of courage, Mis’ Morris.” 

Mrs. Morris laughed. “Well, me an’ Mis’ Caldwell’s after them calicoes, 
too. Thar’ ain’t no use waitin’ for a bargain, I say. If I find one, I take 
it; that’s my way. I don’t suppose it matters so much to Mis’ Caldwell,” 
ae concluded, with a slight deprecatory drop in her voice. 

Mrs. Caldwell smiled stiffly, and a little condescendingly. She was a tall, 
gaunt old woman, in correct, though faded widow’s mourning. She held 
herself a little above the other village women. 

“Oh, I’m goin’, too,” she declared. ‘Mr. Bascom’s a very forehanded 
man. He’s got some crape, he told me. I’m goin’ to look at that, too. 
He spoke to me about it comin’ back from the funeral today.” 

“Tt was a beautiful funeral, wa’n’t it?” 

“Yes, it was,” answered Mrs. Caldwell, with a sigh. ‘The minister made 
a real eloquent discourse.” 

The two other women assented briefly. Then Mrs. Caldwell spoke again. 

“H-m,” she sighed. ‘The Stones are all gone now. Samuel, he was the 
last of em. He’s ben fadin’ away quite a while. He tried to live as hard 
as he could, but it wa’n’t no use. H-m. It never is, with consumptives. 
The Stones was all, every one of ’em, weak and consumptive. There wa’n’t 
never no backbone in the hull lot.” 

“Sh!” said Mrs. Dill, warningly. 

A young man had come upon them unawares. He was tall and slender, 
and beside the usual winter wraps and peaked fur cap worn by all the men 
of the village, he had a long, thick, woolen comforter wound many times 
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around his head and throat. He stooped a little. His complexion was 
transparent, with a bright color on the cheeks; the eyes luminous, large 
pupiled, and far reaching. Above them rose the forehead of a dreamer. 

“Good day, Herbert. You out for a walk?” said Mrs. Caldwell. 

“Yes, ma’am. I calculate to come out a little every day. It strengthens 
me up. I want to git strong by spring, you know. I’m gettin’ on real 
well now.” 

“It’s a pretty cold day,” observed Mrs. Dill. 

“Yes, it is. But I oughtn’t to mind cold, you know. I guess I’m the 
last man in Barton that ought to mind that, considerin’ what I’ve got laid 
out for me to do,” returned the youth, with a smile. 

“The best thing you can do, Herbert Bliss, is to go right straight home 
this minute. It’s awful cold, ef ’tis still. You ain’t fit to be out sech a day 
’s this.” ; 

Herbert flushed. “I guess I sha’n’t go home, Mis’ Caldwell,” he an- 
swered, with a ring of obstinacy in his voice. “I guess I’m full as able to 
be out ez any other man. I know I’ve ben sick, but I’m gittin better, an’ 
when you think whar I’m goin’ 7 

He stopped, and quivered like a vessel caught by a cross wave. Then, 
after a moment’s struggle to suppress it, he coughed a deep, rattling 
cough, unmistakable in its significance. His frail house of life seemed 
about to fall in pieces. 

The three women glanced at him with eyes full of pity ; then, with instinc- 
tive delicacy, they looked away over the wide waste of snow which gleamed 
with cold brightness under the winter sun. 

When he recovered himself, Herbert continued as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“A man that’s goin’ thar, Mis’ Caldwell, hedn’t ought to set much store 
by keepin’ warm, I guess. He had pointed to the north. He now nodded, 
and pursued his route. The women turned aside to the left. 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Morris, who was comparatively a 
newcomer in the village. “For the land’s sake! What does Herbert Bliss 
mean? Ef he is goin’ to die, I shouldn’t think he’d take much comfort 
thinkin’ how cold ’twas up thar in the cemetery.” 

“He don't think of dyin’, poor boy,” said Mrs. Caldwell, in a tone of dis- 
approbation. “Herbert Bliss hez got his mind set on livin’. He’s tryin’ to 
live ’s hard ez he can. He’s full of plans, too. But it’s no use; he’s goin’ 
to die.” She pursed up her lips, and expanded her nostrils a little. “It’s 
awful to see him so set on his plans,” she continued. 

“What plans?" enquired Mrs. Morris with interest, as they entered the 
store. 

“He wants—to go—Well, what is it Herbert Bliss wants to do, Mr. 
Bascom?” said Mrs. Dill, as they took their seats by the counter, and Mr. 
Bascom spread the calicoes before them. 

“Herbert wants to find the Northwest Passage,” replied Mr. Bascom, un- 
rolling the crape for which Mrs, Caldwell had asked, and holding it up to 
the light. “He's had it on the brain a good while, the Northwest Passage. 
Used to talk to my boy Sammy about it when they was to school together. 
Always said he was goin’ to be an explorer. Wal! I guess he won't ex- 
plore much, poor boy; but he’s ben studyin’ on it a good deal. Always 


‘“*\ MAN THATS GOIN’ THAR, MIS’ CALDWELL, HEDN’T OUGHT TO SET MUCH STORE BY 
KEEPIN’ WARM,” 


Draicn by C. S. Borden, ° 
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wanted to go up to the. North Pole. Seems ez ef he couldn't keep his 
thoughts away from it. That crape’s a real good bargain, Mis’ Caldwell, 
an’ so I tell you.” 

“It is pretty good,” sighed Mrs. Caldwell. “I'll take a yard an’ a half, 
Mr. Bascom. / think Herbert Bliss is failin’, don’t you?” she enquired, 
as the tall, stooping figure passed the window. 

“Maybe he'll get along better towards spring,” answered Mr. Bascom, in 
a cheerful tone as he cut off the calicoes for Mrs. Dill and Mrs. Morris. “I 
just tell you, ladies, you've done a good afternoon’s work. Them calicoes 
would be cheap at twice what you’ve paid.” 

As they made their way home with their purchases, the three women 
watched Herbert's slow progress. He was several yards in front of them. 
Two or three times the cough seized him, and bent him double. He kept 
on steadily, however. He was still walking northward when they gained 
the shelter of their houses. 

About fifteen minutes later Herbert turned in at his own gate. He lived 
in a small white house on the northernmost limit of the village. A tiny 
garden surrounded the house, and, though snow and ice covered every- 
thing, evidences of thrift and neatness were not wanting; even the frozen 
rose bushes were neatly trimmed. Herbert went round to the back door, 
took off his snowshoes in the covered porch, and stepped into the warm, ex- 
quisitely clean outer kitchen. His aunt, Mary Childs was there, mixing 
bread. As he entered and began slowly to unwind his long, thick com- 
forter, she looked up and smiled. 

“I guess you better lay off your things in the other. room, Herbert 
There's a real good fire in the stove.” 

“Well.” 

Herbert’s face was flushed, his damp hair clung to his temples, his face 
and throat were bathed in the perspiration of exhaustion. 

His aunt wiped the flour from her hands, and brought a towel from a nail 
behind the chimney. With this she dried him thoroughly. Then she 
poured out a cup of strong tea. 

“There, you just drink that,” she said. “You're all het up, an’ you better 
not take off your things for a while.” 

Herbert obeyed. He seemed too tired to do anything else. But when 
he had swallowed the tea he rose. 

“I've got about six hours work before me, Aunt Mary,” he said earnestly. 
as he went into the inner room. Before the one north window stood a large 
ironing table, which had been diverted from its original use, and now served 
as a writing table. It was painted a grayish-blue, and the top was covered 
with coarse green baize. On this table were arranged a pair of globes, a 
pile of maps, a sextant, a quadrant, two cases of mathematical instruments, 
hooks, writing materials, and a medicine bottle and measuring glass. Her- 
bert drew his chair to the table, arranged some paper before him, and began 
to make calculations. Every now and then he glanced out of the window. 
Tt looked due north. Sitting there, he saw nothing but a trackless waste 
of shining snow, and in the far distance some low white hills, over which 
hung the pale blue sky. A scene of drear and icy desolation,’ but his 
thoughts were at home there. He worked some time at his calculations, 
then he put them aside, and, opening some books, began to make lists, 
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“SHE... WAS POLISHING THE COFFIN PLATES.” 
Draicn by C. 8. Borden. 


which he compared with the books. Once or twice he stopped to cough, 
and each time his whole frame was shaken from head to foot. He continued 
to write, however, for about an hour. Then he pushed the blotting book 
away, and looked irresolutely at the lounge. ‘Guess I’ll lay down, just a 
minute,” he murmured. “I kin make my plans better layin’ down.” 

His aunt came in from the outer kitchen. 

“Goiri’ to lay down a spell, Herbert?” 
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“Jest a minute, to think.” 

“Guess it’s jest as well. Ill cover your feet up.” She took a folded gray 
blanket from the foot of the lounge as she spoke, and covered him. Then 
she moved the one rocking-chair, so as to keep the light out of his eyes, and 
sat down on the other side of the room to knit. The same scene and the 
same dialogue passed between them every afternoon. Herbert was her 
only sister's child, and the last relative she had left in the world. All the 
others had gone in the same way. Mary Childs, sitting opposite her 
nephew, the last spar left afloat after the shipwreck of all other hopes, with 
the ice-bound winter landscape outside, might well seem the image of deso- 
lation to an onlooker. But, to a certain extent, the sorrows of life may be 
measured by the capacity to receive them. Mary Childs had but a small 
cup with which to dip her bitter draught. 

The next day Herbert appeared to be a little stronger. He took a longer 
walk than usual, and wrote for several hours. He had formed a theory of 
his own for the discovery of the North Pole, which might be called a theory 
of comparison. His idea was to take a via media instead of any of the 
routes hitherto attempted. There were practical difficulties in the way of 
this theory, which had been pointed out to him more than once; but he paid 
no heed ; not because he believed himself to be infallible, but because the con- 
viction of the truth of his theory had stamped itself too deeply on his mind 
to be effaced, or even changed in any way. He had really read a great 
deal on the subject of Arctic exploration, having amassed a large collection 
of books by hard work and rigid self denial. He had taught school for 
several years with fair success, and had laid out all his savings in the pur- 
chase of books and mathematical instruments. He had taken some lessons 
in the theory of navigation, but practically he knew nothing of it. His 
home was far inland, and he had only seen the ocean once in his life. 

His knowledge of geography was both ample and accurate, and though 
not gifted with the powerful order of mind which deduces the existence of 
new spheres of discovery from the knowledge of the old, there was a certain 
straining eagerness in his intelligence which might have gone far towards 
animating stronger minds than his own had he been differently placed and 
not so heavily handicapped by inherited disease. He had no money, nor 
any prospect of money with which to carry out his perilous undertaking. 
but this deficiency did not trouble him; he was convinced that when he had 
completed his mental equipment, the practical part would follow as a matter 
of course. Some one person, or perhaps several persons would unite to 
give the ship, and other people would give the supplies and pay the ex- 
penses. As to sailors, they would be found easily. Herbert argued, not 
without some truth, that whereas there must certainly be at least a round 
‘million of people who desire the discovery of the Northwest Passage. so. 
out of this million, there are few who are prepared or willing to endure the 
trials and hardships inseparable from Arctic travel. What then could be 
more natural, or even more inevitable, than that the stayers-at-home should 
pay the expenses of those who toiled to an unknown goal to do or die on the 
way? He had proved this to himself theoretically many a time: he had 
demonstrated it on paper, by a series of curious and intricate mathematical 
calculations, which he had shown to the village schoolmaster, the minister 
and the doctor, the only men who ever really conversed with him. In the 
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village the feeling toward him was kindly, and, as the people phrased it, 
they all “hed the patience to set still, and hear Herbert Bliss talk ez long ez 
he liked.” The greater patience of answering him was beyond them. 

His health had always been delicate, and he had had several severe ill- 
nesses which had.thrown him back in every way. Fortunately, his aunt 
was well off, so that he had wanted for nothing, nor would ever want. 

He was now twenty-eight years old, and he hoped to be able to go to 
Washington in the spring and lay his plans before one or more persons in 
authority. He was convinced that everything would go well after that, 
and just now he was engaged in making lists of supplies for his ship. He 
argued, and truly, that the failure of more than one expedition might be 
traced to the want of proper equipment, and therefore gave much careful 
thought to the question of the quantity and quality of supplies. The possi- 
bility of never making the expedition at all did not enter his thoughts. He 
“might fail to reach the North Pole,” that he knew. Better men than he 
had failed, and so might he fail, though he didn’t believe he should. Ie 
was convinced that he was called to the work, and it had never once oc- 
curred to him that he might not even be allowed to undertake it. 

Every one in Barton—except-: himself—knew that he was far gone with 
consumption; Herbert himself imagined it to be a form of dyspepsia. al- 
though his appetite and digestion were excellent. The cough he declared 
to be a stomach cough, and he felt sure that in the spring he would be well. 
It is doubtful if any human being ever went down into the valley of the 
shadow of death in a brighter and more hopeful spirit. 

One Friday he came back from his walk as usual, but he did not find his 
aunt in the kitchen. It was her regular cleaning day, and she was in the 
north room. The north room was the parlor; it was shut up in winter, but 
Mary Childs was a particularly exquisite housekeeper, and always cleaned 
the north room as punctiliously in winter as in summer. When Herbert 
came in she had a leather, made of some old gloves, in her hand, and was 
polishing the coffin plates, which, according to the custom in Barton, were 
removed just before the coffins were lowered into the grave. The plates 
were then polished and hung up in the best room. Mary Childs had 
twelve, and was very proud of her collection. 

“T guess you better not come in, Herbert,” she said, as her nephew ap- 
peared at the door. “It’s real cold here. T guess it's colder ’n I know. 
I've ben rubbin’ them plates so hard i’ve got all het up. Uncle Reuben’s 
plate hed got kinder black.” 

Herbert glanced at it with interest: “Uncle Reuben? He was the one 
invented that ice-cuttin’ machine thet stands in the back barn, wa’n't he?” 

“Yes, he was always full of his plans, Retthben was.” said she. “He hed 
kinder figgered out a lot of inventions, but thet ice-cuttin’ machine was the 
only one he was spared to kerry ez fur ez that.” 

“I jest wish Uncle Reuben hed ben spared to finish it. T guess it could 
have been real useful to me when I'm up thar, whar thar ain’t nothin’ but 
ice. Well, I must go, Aunt Mary: I've got a lot of work to do today.” 

When Herbert took off his wraps and sat down at his writing table, he 
glanced over the frozen waste before him with the look of a conqueror. He 
had sat up late the night before, reading the history of an ill-fated Arctic 
expedition, and this, which would have discouraged a mind differently con- 
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stituted, animated him with fresh hopes. He marked down the false steps to 
be avoided, with the feeling that he could now avoid these mistakes. 

“It's a great thing to learn what not to-do,” he repeated to himself once 
or twice, as he looked out of the window. 

The days of January passed on in a cold, noiseless march. Many people 
had said that Herbert could never live through the January thaw, but he 
did, and seemed rather to gain strength when the cold weather set in again, 

Herbert continued to take his daily walks, but they were shorter. He 
breathed heavily, too, but still he did not complain, and even did not appear 
to suffer much, or at least to be conscious of suffering. His soul seemed to 
sit apart from the frail house of life which visibly and daily wore away. 

On the twenty-sixth of January the cold reached its acme of intensity. 
" Many people were unable to sleep. Herbert had had.a bad night; his 
breathing had been difficult, and his aunt had been up with him most of the 
time, though he had not wanted her, and had repeatedly begged her to 
leave him and go to bed. At nine in the morning she sent for the doctor. 
but he did not come until noon, and then found Herbert dressed, and fever- 
ishly bent upon going out. After a somewhat prolonged examination the 
doctor consented to let him go, much to his aunt's surprise. 

Herbert looked better after his return, and sat down to work as usual: 
but he could only write for half an hour, then the worst paroxysm of cough- 
ing that he had ever had came on, and afterward he fainted. When he 
came to himself he was in bed, and the minister and doctor were both there, 
as well as his aunt and Mrs. Caldwell. He was told to lie still for a few 
hours, and he acquiesced more readily than anyone had expected. He 
agreed that he had overtired himself. The minister read a chapter, the 
6th of St. Mark’s Gospel, and praved. Herbert listened earnestly, a fact 
which surprised everyone, for his attention was apt to wander from any sub- 
ject but the one which had so long occupied his thoughts exclusively. As 
the minister rose from his knees, Herbert’s face brightened. 

“Say, Mr. Marks, I wish Ms 

“You feel resigned, I hope, Herbert?” 

“Yes, sir; I feel resigned to keep my bed a few days. I guess it’s better, 
now my disease has come to a head. I'll get better before long. I shouldn't 
feel resigned not to find the Northwest Passage, and I shouldn’t think 
that was a right spirit for an explorer, either. Our business is to go right 
straight ahead. Well, we'll be pretty busy up there, I guess, but I wish you 
would note down a few chapters like the one you read today, Mr. Marks, 
about the Saviour’s walkin’ on the water. I'd like to read ’em out loud to 
the others, Sundays.” 

The doctor interfered, and drew Mr. Marks away. 

Herbert failed fast after that. and lay most of the time in a lethargic state. 
The night he died, the thirtieth of January, he wandered, and spoke often of 
the ship grinding her way through the ice toward the open sea round the 
North Pole, for his soul still dwelt in those fastnesses. About two o’clock in 
the morning he stretched out his hand and beckoned to his aunt. His eves 
were bright, he spoke quite clearly. 

“Say, captain, T always said—we'd—bring the ship through—it’s ben hard 
—work, but it's over—now—. Thar’s the open sea—deep water Y 

Then the wave of death caught him, and swept him into the gulf, 


MARGINALIA. 


A DREAM. 


An Authorized Translation by Almar from the 
Original Polish Story by 

Henry K. SIENKIEWICZ. 

OME years ago, when the rage 
>), for things psychical was not so 
firmly established as it is now, I 
found myself in the society of 
some very enthusiastic spirit- 
The conversation naturally 


ualists. _ e d 
drifted in the direction of apparitions, 
coincidences, rappings, warnings, id genus 


omne. The family physician was one of 

-the party, and it was noticeable that he 
took no part in the conversation until one 
of the ladies turned to him with the di- 
rect inquiry whether he had himself ever 
had any interesting experience of the 
sort, any psychical problem which re- 
fused to be solved by conventional scien- 
tific methods. 

“When I was a younger man _ than 
I am now,” replied the doctor. “I 
had a dream, or rather a series of dreams, 
that were very strange indeed; in 
fact, they impressed ; 
me with a weirder 
sense of mystery 
than any of the tales 
you ladies and gen- 
tlemen have just 
been talking about. 
If you care to listen, 
Pll describe them to 
you as wellas I can.” 

A chorus of ap- 
proval greeting this 
reply, the doctor be- 
gan without more 
ado as follows:— 

‘““Twelve years 
ago I was spending 
a week or two in 
Biarritz, where I fell 
in love with a beau- 
tiful English girl. I 
remember the first 
thing that attracted 
my attention to her 
was the curious 
bathing dress she 
wore, embroidered 
with fish scales. She 
was a most eccen- 
tric young person 
and full of the quaintest ideas. I re- 
member one night she kept a whole 
party of us out at sea in a small boat till 
three o’clock in the morning discussing 
the possibility of souls holding inter- 
planetary communication. I reached 
home dog-tired. There was a letter for 
me on the escritoire, but I fell asleep 
while cutting it open, so utterly fatigued 


“CWE STOOD IN THE DOOR OF THE STILL 
ROCKING LIFT.”” , 


was I. Hardly were my eyes closed, 
when I imagined I was in a large town 
and descending the front-door steps of 
a strange house. Before the gate stood a 
hearse, and I could see that the glass, 
box-like receptacle was empty. Hard by 
stood a small boy, some fifteen years of 
age, wearing a sort of black jerkin or- 
namented with narrow braiding and lon- 
gitudinal rows of brass buttons. As soon 
as he saw me he opened the door of the 
hearse, and, inclining his head, softly 
signed with his hand for me to enter or 
slide inside. Although very often in 
one’s dreams the most inconsequent 
events appear perfectly natural, yet this 
particular occurrence instilled me with 
such a peculiar and ghastly dread that I 
started violently and struck my head 
smartly against the back of the chair. 
This roused me_ thoroughly, and very 
glad I was to be awake and find it 
only a dream. 

“A day or two later, in the charm- 
ing society of the English girl of whom 

P told you, I quite 
forgot my dream, 
vivid as it had been 
at the time; but on 
the third night I 
dreamed it again, 
every detail being 
once more presented 
exactly as I had seen 
it before in my vi- 
sion. After that, the 
dream recurred at 
regular _ intervals 
every three or four 
nights, invariably 
the same solid 
building, the same 
hearse and the boy 
with the same dress 
and his uncannily 
amiable gesture of 
invitation. It be- 
gan to get upon my 
nerves. I can see 
that boy now; I can 
see every detail of 
his dress, his pale 
face, and large gray 
eyes set wide apart 
in his head and star- 
ing with the same lack of expression that 
one sees in those of a codfish. You will 
agree with me that such a persistent re- 
appearance of a dream like this would be 
enough to unsettle anyone. 

“But to continue. A few weeks 
elapsed, I journeyed to Paris, and put up 
at the same hotel which the young 
lady I admired was staying at. A large 
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party of us arrived just as they were 
serving table d’hote. I dressed hastily 
and hurried to the lift in order to de- 
scend to the dining-room. I noticed 
several of my friends bent on the same 
errand; however, I happened to be the 
first to approach the door and press the 
electric bell. Soon I heard the hollow 
sound of the lift as it rose, then the little 
door opened. I started back as though 
death had himself appeared in visible 
form. In the open doorway stood a boy 
of fifteen, with pale face and hair, eyes 
wide apart and expressiorfless like those 
of a codfish, dressed exactly as the boy of 
my dream. He stood in the door of the 
still rocking lift, and with an insinuating 
gesture invited me to enter. I never be- 
fore believed that one’s hair could stand 
on end with fright, but I believe it now. 
I recoiled as though I had received a 
blow, and rushed madly down stairs. The 
lift was evidently waiting for the guests. 
I sat in a rocking-chair in the vestibule 
and endeavored to collect myself. I knew 
I must be as pale as a sheet. 

“Time passed—seconds or minutes I 
know not—when suddenly I heard a ter- 
rible scream, then a crash. and I fainted. 
On recovering consciousness I saw hu- 
man corpses in the vestibule swathed in 
blood-stained sheets. I found later the 
boy had disappeared. That is my story: 
explain it if you will. You are quite right 
to call me a skeptic, for had it happened 
to anyone else I should never have be- 
lieved it.” 

ws 


THE HARDEST LUCK. 


HERE was no one better known 
about Dawson City in the early 
gold days than ‘‘Long John” La- 
Roche. When I knew him he 
lived about six miles out of town, 

at a place called Ambrosia City. He was 

the mayor of the city, and he was the en- 
tire city most of the time, for there was 
only one house besides his in the place. 

One night there was a town meeting, the 

entire population—five men and a dog— 
and LaRoche told this story :— 

Talk about hard luck, the hardest luck 

I ever heard of come to old man Mc- 
Bride. Probably none of you knew Old 
Danny McBride. the man who was 

drowned trying to escape from Black- 

well’s Island. No offense intended. I'm 

not insinuating that any of you did know 

him. T never knew him myself—least- 
ways not when he was alive. Well, eight 

or nine years ago T was the victim in a 

case of mistaken identity. and the judge 

sent me to the Island for thirty days. 

And there T heard about McBride. He 

had hid himself along the shore one day 

—they let you. out with only a guard 

_ standing round, understand—and at night 
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he found a boat and was rowing acioss to 
the city when a tug run him down, and 
he was drowned. And the story was 
that he’d been seen of a night lately row- 
ing back and forth across the river, just 
like he was doing when he was drowned. 
I didn’t believe the story, but it give me a 
good idea. If he could do it, I could do 
it, only I wouldn't bother with a boat. 
I'd swim. So I slipped away from the 
guard next day and waited until it was 
dark, and then I crept into the water on 
the east side and started to swim across. 

But just as I struck out I heard a voice 
in front of me, and I looked up. And 
there was Old Danny McBride himself. I 
sat right down in the water. If it had 
been four inches deeper, I should ‘ve 
drowned where I was, for I hadn't sense 
enough left to have saved myself. He was 
all white, and his boat was white. He was 
baldheaded and had a long beard. and he 
looked dead—awful dead. I could see the 
electric lights of Long Island City right 
through him. 

“Hello, pardner,” says he, “What you 
‘fraid of? I ain’t no patrol boat. Want 
a lift across the river?” 

“What are you?” says I, my voice com- 
ing back, but shaky. “Are you the 
ghost of Danny McBride?” 

“Ghost?” says he, throwing back his 
head and laughing, ‘Do you believe in 
ghosts? Don’t you do it. There ain’t no 
such things as ghosts.” 

“There aint?” says I, some doubtful. 

“Certainly not. Don’t you suppose I 
know?” 

Well, of course, I couldn't dispute with 
a thing like that, which certainly had the 
facts. But if you could o' seen him sit- 
ting there, laughing, with the green light 
from the starboard side of a tug boat 
shining right through him, you would o’ 
wanted something better than his word 
for it. 

“Then what are you?” says I. 

‘This.” says he, tapping himself where 
the light shone through him, “this is my 
astral body. You understand?” 

Well, I couldn’t see much difference be- 
tween a ghost and an astral body at that 
time o’ night, but I didn’t say nothing to 
offend him. 

“You want to get over to the Long 
Island shore?” says he. “All right. get in 
here with me. I know how it is myself.” 

I didn’t want him to think I was green. 
so I put my hand on the gunnel o’ the 
boat and threw one leg over the side. conl 
as anything. But my foot went right 
through the bottom of the boat back into 
the water again. The boat wasn't any- 
thing but a kind of fog. 

“Hold on.” says Old Danny, “that 
won't do. Do you reckon I carry garden 
truck in this boat? Or. paving stones? 
Take off your body and leave it in them 
weeds over there.” 
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So I done what he told me to, and 
when I come back I climbed into the boat 
as dry as you please, and we rowed across 
the river to a pier on the other side. He 
hitched his boat and I climbed out and 
left him. I was in such a hurry to get 


away that I ran right through the cor- 
ner of a pile of lumber and never noticed 
it. 

But when I got out onto the street I 


“THERE WAS OLD DANNY McBRIDE HIMSELF,” 


pulled up short. I had forgot all about 
my body that I'd left lying in them weeds 
over on Blackwell's Island. Here was a 
pretty kettle o’ fish. I was in Long 
Island City, and my body was half way 
across the East River. Supposing Mc- 
Bride had gone away, how was I going 
to get over to it again? 

I put back to that pier on a run, I can 
tell you, and this time I never stopped for 
lumber piles or warehouses or nothing. I 
went right plumb through buildings and 
all. The old fellow was just untying his 
boat when I reached him. 

“Hold on.” says I, ‘Wait a minute.” 

“Oh, it’s youjais it?” says he. “What’s 
wrong?” 


again. 
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‘Why, we've left my body over there,” 
says I, pointing with my fog arm across 
the channel. 

“Well,” says the old fellow, “What else 
could we do?” 

“But I want it,” says I, “I need it in 
my business. Do you think I’m going 
over to the city like this?” And I hit 
myself a misty blow on the chest. “How 
could I ever face my friends again?” 

“H-m-m,” says Old Danny, stroking 
his beard, “Well, well, there is something 
in that.” He thought a minute or two, 
and then he says: “I'll tell you what to 
do. Go and wake up somebody you can 
trust and get him to row over after your 
body.” 

So off I went for Dick Murphy. He 
was pretty badly scared when he see me 
standing by his bed, and he was worse 
scared when I got him down to the pier 
and he saw McBride, for he'd been a pall 
bearer at the old man’s funeral only the 
year before. 

“But I didn’t know you was dead, too, 
LaRoche,” says he, all of a shiver. 

“Oh, I ain’t dead,” I says, “I’m just 
——’ And then I looked at McBride. 
“Say,” says I to him: “How about this? 
\m I dead?” I tell you, it give me a 
start, for I hadn’t thought of that before. 

‘‘Well,”’ says he, looking sort o’ du- 
bious. ‘It’s hard to say. Your body’s 


4 j\ been a lying in them weeds a good 


'N. while. T wouldn’t never ’ve left it like 
/ that if I’'d thought you was going back 
It’s a pretty cold night, and 
you’ve been in the water quite a spell. 
ut if the guards have found you, why 
mebbe——”’ 

‘‘Utopia,”’ says I with a yell. “Come 
along here.’? And I jumped into Dan- 
pe ke boat. Murphy took a wooden boat 
off the pier and we pulled over to where 
I had left myself.”” 

And there was nothin there. 

I was the color o’ mist already, but I 
guess I turned mistier. I shook like a 
piece o’ fog in the wind. So I was 
dead, then. 

“There’s one chance,”’ says old Dan- 
ny, ‘‘If you fell into the water, you’re like 
as not drowned by this time. But if the 
guards found you and carried you inside, 
why, mebbe you're alive yet. We'll go 
and see.” - 

He hitched his boat to the wooden 
one Murphy was in, and we went over to 
the prison buildings. and looking through 
the wall, there in the surgery, sure en- 
ough, we could see the doctors working 
over me. But I wasn’t rid of my scare 
yet, for it was doubtful if they could bring 
me to, and it looked as if I'd have to 
stand by and see myself die right before 
my own eyes. But finally I give a gasp 
or two, and then I saw I was out o’ 
danger. 

But the worst happened afterward. For 
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when McBride got back to the shore 
there was no one there. You see, the 
minute we left him, that fool Murphy had 
pushed off and rowed back home again, 
with Old Danny's astral boat towing 
along behind. You may talk about hard 
luck, but what do you think of poor old 
McBride, caught on that island without a 
single astral plank to get away on? And 
he never did get away. That was nine 
years ago, and to this very day the guards 
will see that poor old fellow walking back 
and forth along the shore of a night, his 
whiskers blowing in the wind, wringing 
his hands and looking away towards the 
Long Island lights for the astral boat that 
never comes, 
E. S. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


as 
THE TEMPORARY EDITOR. 


HE editor of the Hartsock News 
lay flat on his back in bed, as 
crazy as a loon, and jabbering 
like a perpetual motion phono- 
graph. He was only tempo- 

Parily crazy, “ie grippe having bowled 
him over. As a rule he was as sane as 
could be expected, considering that he 
had chosen Hartsock as a_ promising 
field for journalism. But today he was 
certainly flighty. No sane gentleman 
will look upon his mother as a spotted 
cow nor laugh joyously because she 
walks upright. Neither will he send his 
grandmother to get out the regular 

weekly edition of a newspaper. tt is 
an evidence of temporary derangement. 

When Granma Huff paused, panting, at 
the head of the stairs, and pushed open 
the door of the News office, Jimmie, the 
office boy, was sitting in the editorial 
chair studying his Sunday school lesson. 
The editor never spoke of Jimmie as the 
“devil,” although that is the customary 
title. He called him the “angel,” Jim- 
mie was such a good boy. Goodness 
stood out on him like freckles. Every 
time he washed his hands and face he 
washed off enough goodness to supply 
a dozen boys, and he had signed so many 
temperance pledges that if he had started 
in to drink steadily for the balance of his 
life he would have wound up with some 
of the pledges still unbroken. Later in 
life he tried it. But he was a good boy. 

Granma Huff looked over the rims of 
her two pair of spectacles and smiled. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “my gran’son’s 
sick, so I’ve come down to git out the 
News this week, and I want you to hurry 
‘round and help me all you can.” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie, meekly. 

“Well, now,” said Granma Huff, seat- 
ing herself in the editorial chair and 
rubbing her knees with the palms of her 
hands, “I can’t move ’round much, bein’ 
as I’ve got the rheumatiz so bad, but I 
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““T WANT YOU TO HURRY 


"ROUND AND HELP 
ME ALL YOU CAN.” : 


reckon you kin do most thet’s to be did. 
Gran’son says you're a right good boy.” 

“Yes'm,” said Jimmie, modestly. 

“Kin you work the printin’ machine?” 
enquired Granma, nodding toward the 
old Washington press. 

“Yes'm, I allus does,” said Jimmie. 

“Well, then,’ said Granma, ‘I guess 
you'd better go right on an’ print some 
papers. I reckon you know ‘bout how 
many’s needed, don’t you?” 

Jimmie explained that there were a few 
things to do first. There must be some 
news gathered, the forms made ready. 

“Do tell!” exclaimed Granma, “TI 
*sposed gran’son ‘ud hey all that ready. 
Ain't you got any at all?” 

“No’m.” said Jimmie. 

“Well, I can’t fix the types, but I guess 
you know how,” she said, “‘an’ I can’t 
see to write, but you kin take down. 
First, say, granson’s sick with the 
grippe, but doc says he’ll git along all 
right soon’s the fever goes down some. 
Then say Marthy Clemen’s baby’s sick 


with the measles. I knowed Marthy’s 
ma before Marthy was born. Her an’ 
me come from York county, Pennsyl- 


vania, together.” 

“How d’you — spell Pennsylvany?” 

“Pen-syl-va-ny,’’ spelled Granma. ‘‘Her 
ma an’ me was second cousins, she bein’ 
a Bell, an’ me a Murdock, an’ old man 
Murdock bein’ first cousin o’ Randy 
Bell. We come down the Ohio on a 
flat an’ up the Mississippi by steamer. 
But I told Marthy that child "ud get the 
measles ef she took it out ta Joe Nay- 
adley’s. Got that down?” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie. 
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“Well, I don’t think o’ any more news 
just now,:do you?” she queried. 

“No’m,” said Jimmie. 

“Will that be enough?” asked Granma. 

‘“No'm, that ain’t more’n two sticks,” 
said Jimmie. 

“Well, what does gran’son do when he 
hasn't enough news to fill up?” 

“He uses patent insides. This what 
comes in chunks from Chicago,” said 
Jimmie; “but we ain’t got none but what 
we've used: He was goin’ to order some 
when he was took sick.” 

“‘We’ve got to use some over again,”’ 
said Granma. decidedly. “What is there?” 

“Sermons,” said Jimmie, grinning. 
“We ain’t got nothin’ but Talmage ser- 
mons, but we got lots o’ them.” 

“Well, I don’t know nothin’ better for 
people than sermons,” said Granma. “I 
guess we'll use them sermons. *Twon’t 
hurt nobody to read ’em over twice. 
Reckon you've got enough of ’em?”’ 

“‘Yes’m,” said Jimmie. 

“All right then. you go ahead an’ fix 
up the paper like you always do. Mebby 
you kin git some nice little boy to help. 
I’m goin’ home, my rheumatiz hurts me 
so, an’ I can’t do nothin’ more. Jist be 
sure to have the paper out on time.” 

Jimmie promised, and Granma went 
home. She had done her duty. 

Jimmie did his. 

There were forty-two local and patent 
medicine advertisements that were al- 
ways scattered through the reading. He 
knew this, and as the sermons were long 
and solid, he cut each sermon into small 
pieces, laying the electrotypes across the 
chair and sawing them into chunks with 
the office saw. Then he made up his 
forms, sticking in a piece of sermon, then 
a local. then another bit of sermon, then 
a patent medicine ‘‘ad.’’, then more ser- 
mon. He did not miss a department. 
He had “Local News,” “Country Cor- 
respondence,” ‘From Our Exchanges” 
and “A Little Nonsense.” each in its ap- 
pointed place, but each composed of 
short reading advertisements and small 
sections of sermon. The sermons were 
vather mixed. In sawing them up he 
nad failed to preserve their consecutive 
form. There were fifteen columns of dis- 
jointed sermon, sandwiched with “Perk- 
ins Plasters’ and “Get Your Canned 
Tomatoes at Wray’s.” 

Jimmie persuaded Bob Hochstetler to 
help him run the press, and the paper 
came out on time. The editor was sleep- 
ing nicely when Jimmie delivered the 
News at the door. The editor was out of 
his fever. When he awoke Granma 
proudly handed him the Neves. 

As a rule, I have said. the editor was 
as sane as could be expected. He looked 
through the paper, and gasped. It was 
two days later before the two strong 
men who were called in to hold him in 
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bed were permitted to release him. Then 
he thanked Granma, put on his clothes 
and went down to his office and dis- 
charged Jimmie three times. The third 
time he raised his wages. 

The next week the editorial page con- 
tained the following notice, double- 
leaded, at the head of the first column:— 

‘AHEAD AGAIN.” 

“The News, always the foremost pa- 
per of the state, again outstripped its rivals 
last week by inaugurating a new and 
highly moral prize competition. As we 
never do things by half, we devoted our 
entire paper to this newest and most at- 
tractive feature. Scattered over pages 
one, four, five and eight were five com- 
plete sermons. To the party sending the 
first correct arrangement of all the ser- 
mons we will send the News free for five 
years; for any one sermon correctly ar- 
ranged, the News for one year. Address 
Sermon Editor, this office. Thus once 
more the News distances those reeking 
sheets, the Jimtown Blade and the Rich- 
mond Gust!’ Evtis PARKER BUTLER. 


A FEW VARI- 
ETLES, WITH 
THE TOMBOY 
TO THE FORE, 


i 


A SUGGESTION IN THE SHOW 
LINE. 


“The era of shows.” remarked Judge 
Crabtree, “seems to be upon us—horse 
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shows, dog shows, chicken shows, flower 
shows, food shows, bicycle shows and 
what not. I’m going to write a letter to 


the newspapers under the guise of Old 
Subscriber, and suggest an entirely new 
kind of show.” 

“What have you in mind—an exhibi- 
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PERSONALITIES. 


The Emperor of Germany is probably 
the most talked of man in the world. 
The reason is that he is never idle. Other 
busy men rest when they go yachting. 
Aboard the Imperial yacht Hohen- 


AN IMPERIAL BOAT RACE, 


tion of petit jurymen?” inquired Major 
Dodge. 

“No; although that would make a 
novel and interesting exhibit. Properly 
classified, caged and labeled, with a raised 
platform at the end of the room holding 


a few rare specimens of judges which I . 


could name, such a show would be bound 
to attract attention. But what I am go- 
ing to propose is a small-boy show. 
Everybody is interested in small boys. 
My idea would be to get a committee of 
experienced school teachers to bench 
them, and they could be divided into 
classes and suitable prizes offered. There 
would be the office boy, the messenger 
boy, the door or button boy, the news- 
boy, the common street boy and several 
other varieties of the wild or public boy, 
together with sections devoted to the do- 
mestic boy, such as the common school 
boy, the Sunday school boy, the sailor- 
trouser boy, the bare-legged English 
boy, the bean-shooter boy and the wicked 
neighbor’s boy, with possibly a corner 
taken up with the tomboy, which might, 
after all, be the most interesting exhibit. 
Fine distinctions of great scientific value 
could be established; -for instance, the 
telegraph messenger and district messen- 
ger boys could be differentiated, and 
among the pet or toy boys, the kinder- 
garten boy and the governess boy. The 
Boston small-boy, calmly sitting in his 
cage gnawing a Greek root, would attract 
attention. It would not be necessary to 
cage or even to chain the messenger 
boys, since there would be no real danger 
of their escaping. But a good deal of care 
would have to be taken to see that the 
street boys, bootblack boys and similar 
varieties were firmly secured, since, if they 
got loose and fell upon the sailor-trouser 
and bare-legged English varieties, great 
damage might be done. The newsboys 
tugging at their chains and_ shouting 
‘Extree, extray, extraw!’ would lend ex- 

ement to the scene. Take it altogether, 
#2}; believe a small-boy show would be a 
“great success, interesting to the general 
public and encouraging to the parents 
of boys of all sorts.” 

Haypen CarRutu. 


zollern, William III. prefers to be ship’s 
captain, as well as the general main- 
spring of all the ship’s activities. A 
favorite amusement of his is to race 
picked crews selected from the ship's 
company. It is his privilege to cox- 
swain the likeliest looking eight, and, as 
it is bad taste and worse judgment to 
whip an Emperor at his chosen sport, 
William commonly shows his rudder to 
the other crews. The accompanying pho- 
tograph, taken just before the finish of a 
race, shows that the second place is al- 
ways open. The publication of this picture 
has been prohibited in Germany. 


er Ft 


Like most people, the Germans are 
much given to hero worship. They 
never weary of stories of their Emperor, 
and now that the Crown Prince is 
eighteen, old enough to make a good 


Charles Frederick, Crown Prince of Germany. 


hero, he is often called into service. 
Prince Frederick is a lieutenant in the 
First Regiment of Foot Guards. Dur- 
ing the last manoeuvers, one super- 
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Mlle. Rioton. 


latively hot afternoon, so peo- 
ple say, an officer offered the 
Prince a drink. ‘ No, thank 
you,” replied the hero. ‘I 
still have a bottle of wine, but 
I am keeping it for my men 
who may be overcome by the 


heat.”’ we ot Ft 
Everybody who has seen 


Mme. Bernhardt during the 
brilliant tour which n 


is just coming toa 
close, will be in- 
terested to see the 
great actress as 
she appeared just 
twenty years ago. 
The accompany- 
ing photograph 
shows her as she 
looked on_horse- 
back when still a 
young woman. 


Fe et 


When Bernhardt 
dies there will be 
room -for a thou- 
sand young ac- 
tresses in France, 
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Sir Francis Wingate. 


yet people are speculating 
who shall take her place. 
A favorite candidate forthe 
honor is Mlle. Rioton, to 
whom was accorded the 
dramatic prize recently of- 
fered by the Parisian Con- 
servatory. 


Fe FF 


Of all British officers 
alive to-day, no man 
of his years can legal- 
ly carry more deco- 
rations than Major 
Sir Francis Wingate, 
of the Royal Artfl- 
lery, Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army and 
Governor General of 
the Sudanese o- 
vinces of Egypt. - 
day he is forty-nin 

years old. When only: 

twenty-three, Win- all 
gate served as Mili- 
tary Secretary to 
“~ Sir Evelyn Wood 
in the Nile Expe- 


Mme Sarah Bernhardt, just twenty years ago. dition, and for his 
’ 
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brilliant work 
more than once 
received special 
mention in the 
official dispatch- 
es. In later years 
he has fought at 
Toski, Tokar, 
Firket, Hafir, 
Atbara and Om- 
durman, while his 
last battle, which 
completed the 
destruction of the 
Khalifa, crowned 
with success the 
Anglo - Egyptian 
conquest of the 
Soudan. 


et 


Although most 
people in Eng- 
land cannot for- 
get that the war 
in South Africa 
isnot over, Lord 
Roberts de- 
serves fully the 
reception which 

he has received. 

The accompa- 

nying photo- 

graph owes its 
interest to the 
fact that it was 
taken in the 
Transvaal capital, just before Lord Rob- 
ert’s departure on his return journey, and 
represents the conqueror 
on the scene of victory. 


ee 

There was a little din- 
ner given to William Mar- 
coni not long ago of 
which one incident is 
still remembered by the 
guests. An_ oratorical 
member of the company, 
growing enthusiastic 
over a toast to the inven- 
tor of wireless telegra- 
phy, made this climax to 
his peroration: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I give you Mar- 
coni, the Franklin, the 
Farraday, and the Helm- 
holtz of Italy.’”. When 
the toast had ——-— 
been drunk the 
distinguished — 
guest thanked _— 
the party for the 
honor and ad- 
ded : “But I must 
protest against 
the action of the / 
preceding speak- 
erin making me 
triplets.” 


l.ord Roberts, from a photo- 
graph taken at Pretoria. 
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Perhaps the most prominent among the 
new senators of the fifty-fourth Congress is 
Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver. He was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Iowa to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Gear, and has subse- 
quently been elected to fill the same position 

et 

In place of the late distinguished Senator 

ustin H. 

forrill, of 
Vermont, 
the Green 
Mountain 
State has 
serit to the 
Senate, 
William 
Paul Dilling- 
ham. The 
accompany- 
ing photo- 
graph repre- 
sents Mr. 
Dillingham 
as he looks 
to-day in his 
fifty - eighth 
year. 


mt 


The ac 
companying 
photograph 
of Thomas 
Collier Platt 
represents 
the senior 
Senator 
from New 


Senator T. C. Platt at siaty- 
seven. 


York as he appears at 
the age of sixty-seven. It 
is forty-one years since 
Senator Platt entered act- 
ive politics as clerk of 
Tioga County, and up- 
wards of twenty since 
he first made his ap- 
pearance in the Senate 
of the United States. 
Since sickness interrupted 
his course at Yale he has 
never been a strong man, 
and hard work plainly 
tells upon him now. 


Fe ot ot 

With the single excep- 
tion of Secretary Gage, 
John D. Long is the only 
member of the President's 
official family who may be 
expected to serve two full 
and continuous terms in 
Secretary Long, the Cabinet. The snap 
who is about shot which we introduce 
to embark (on was taken the other day in 
in the Cabinet, Washington, just as the 
Secretary was leaving the 

Navy Department. 
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Senator Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver, of Iowa. 


WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


It seems that the white man’s burden 
in China consists largely of loot. 


* 
* % 


It takes two to make a bargain, unless 
one of the two has a gun. 
* 
* * 
It is said that nature never makes a 
mistake, but how does 
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William Marconi. 


of the Boer generals has as yet been iden- 
tified as Jesse James. 


* * 
Some people are so mean that they are 
thankful that it is long enough since 


Christmas for the head of the drum to be 
knocked in and the whistle to be broken. 


ry * Bs * 
The court has decided that 12 o'clock 
is a reasonable hour 


it happen that poets 


are born and not made ? 
* 


* * 

Foreign war must 
agree with our infant 
industries, for most of 
them seem to be able to 


walk alone in other 
countries. 
* 
* * 


It is getting to besuch 
a fad to marry Ameri- 
can heiresses that even 
the Kansas hired men 
are doing it in the In- 
dian Territory. 


eS re 
Isn’t it rather inconsis- 
tent in New York to 
prohibit prize fighting 
and permit sessions of 
the Legislature. 


* 
* * 
_ The President insists 
in regard to the open 


door thatit shall be quite 
large enough to admit 


* 
* * 
It does not speak volumes for the en- 
terprise of the correspondents, that none 


Senator William Paul Dillingham, of 
Vermont. 


the American engine and some box-cars. 


for a woman to get 
home; but the man feels 
he is fortunate whose 
limit is 11.30. 


* 
* * 


Our millionaires are 
about the only laboring 
men who never strike, 
and even they some- 
times strike oil. 

* 


* * 
Anybody notfsatisfied 
with the decision of the 
judges is at liberty to 
set up a Hall of Fame 
of his own. 


* * 
Uncle Sam will cer- 
tainly overlook a bet if 
he does not enter some 
of his infant industries 
in the fat-boy class at 
the next world’s fair. 


* 
* * 


The tramps are about 
the only class who have 
not asked for a repre- 
sentative in the Cabinet. 


* * 
If we remember rightly, they were talk- 


ing about a canal down on the Isthmus 
when the nineteenth century opened. 


DuNcAN M. Situ. 


| , WILLDAMS." 


THE HEAVY SISTER. 


Come in, Sister Mandy—don’t stan’ dar by 
de do’— : 

De fiddle des a-gwine, en de white san’ on 
de flo’ ! ; : 

De sister in de centre—she weigh two 
hundered poun’, : 

En de prize is fer de deacon dat’ll swing 
dat sister roun’! 


Don’t you heah de music? 
Come en jine de ring ! 

Ain't dis halleluia ? . 
Swing yo" pa’tners —swing ! 


Heah come Deacon Williams—he'll win 
out, | be boun'! 

But oh! dat heavy sister done flinged Br’er 
Williams down ! 

Still she standin’ lonesome—fines’ gal in 
town ; 

En de prize is fer de deacon dat’ll swing 
dat sister roun’! 
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Don’t you heah de music ? 
Come en jine de ring ! 
Ain't dis halleluia? 
Swing yo’ pa’tners—swing ! 


Bless God, zone kin swing her! What you 
gwine ter do? 

Dar’s de prize a-lookin’ fum de chimbly- 
shelf at you ! 

Br’er Williams—he is missia’, but he'll 
git dar, I be boun’! 

He gone ter git a derrick fer ter swing dat 
sister roun’! 


Don’t you heah de music? 
Come en jine de ring ! 
Ain't dis halleluia? 
Swing yo’ pa’tners—swing ! 
FRANK L. STANTON. 


ad 
MODERN FABLES. 


PREYENTION AND CURE. 


A dog boasted that he caught more fleas 
than any other animal; when a cat said, ‘‘l! 
you were more active in avoiding fleas, you 
would not have to be so expert in catching 
them.’’ 


FORCE AND TACT. 


Aman having trouble with a stubborn 
mule, determined to carry his load himself, 
when he met a friend on the way who said 
it would be easier to work an hour with 
his mule to bring him to terms, than to 
carry his load all day. 


CHEAP LITERATURE, 


A goat wanted to persuade a sheep to 
eat paper instead of grass, saying it was 
very abundant; when the sheep replied, 
“* The cost of living on paper is less in the 
effort to get it than in the difficulty of 
eating it.’’ 


PRAYERS ANSWERED AND PUNISHED. 


A shoemaker living among shepherds 
rayed that the sheep might die so that 
eather would be cheap. His prayer was 
answered; but the shepherds thereby be- 
came so poor they could not buy shoes; so 
that the shoemaker failing in business, died 
and was buried with the sheep. 


GENEROSITY AND PROFIT. 


In a community of animals the fox once 
set himself up as a doctor. Proposing to 
his customers to be perfectly fair, he said 
he would take no pay except where there 
was a cure. He prescribed in all cases of 
sickness, and took a fee from all that got 
well. This seemed fair enough to the ani- 
mals, and even generous. But the fox soon 
became rich; since every one that got sick 
recovered many times while he died only 
once; so that each animal contributed often 
to the fox and only once got his services 
for nothing. AUSTIN BIERBAUER. 


THE SUMMONER. 


’ WAS this morning when the winds were rocking 
Larch and linden with a rhythmic swing, 
That the crested woodpecker came knocking 
For admission at the door of Spring. 


“Open! open!’’ seemed he to be saying; 
“For the portal has been shut too long; 

We are grown impatient for the Maying, 
And the sweet processional of song! 


“For the buoyant outring of brook-laughter ; 
For the meadows goldening {o smiles; 

For the soft green on the woodland rafter, 
Ana the bloom-burst down the forest aisles !’’ 


Stitl | saw about me glow and glisten 
Ancient Winter's white environing, 
As I leaned in eagerness to listen 
To the sibyl answer of the Spring. 


Then, responsive to the bird's insistence, 
From the margin of some cloistral shore 

Came a murmur up the hollow distance, 
“On the morrow will I ope the door!” 


Hail, thou summoner of the azure weather, 
Herald of Spring's portal backward thrown! 
With another sunrise we together 
Once again shall win unto our own! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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‘“THE INDIANS WALKED SILENTLY 10 THE FIRE.” 
Draienty EB. Blumensehein, 
Illustrating ** The Road to Frontenac,” bv Samuel Merwin See page 535. 
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LONG LIVE THE- KING! 


By Curtis BRown. 


A picturesque account of the historic ceremonies by which King Edward the Seventh, 
by the Grace of God King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 


of the Faith, Emperor of India, wasinducted into the duties of his exalted office, written by 
our special correspondent, and illustrated from photographs and drawings made on the spot. 


mIIGHTY events seem small if viewed at too close range. Yet even 
now it seems fitting to say that the death of Queen Victoria and 
the accession of King Edward VII. of England have combined 
to make one of the most notable events in the world’s history 
since the battle of Waterloo. By common consent Her Majesty 
was the world’s leading citizen, in the latter part of her reign. Her descend- 
ants, in the natural course of events, will occupy the thrones of Russia, Ger- 
many. Greece, and Roumania, as well as of England. Her eldest son has be- 
gun a reign over a vaster empire than was ever ruled before by any one man. 
It spreads out over nearly one-fourth of the globe, and is three times as 
large as all Europe put together, and three and a half times as large as the 
United States. Even the Czar has less than a third as many subjects. Vic- 
toria became Queen of 8,329,000 square miles; since then 3,000,000 square 
miles have been added. 

It is an odd fact that from 6.30 on Tuesday afternoon, January 22d, till 
shortly after 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the following day, this unprece- 
dented Empire was nominally without government. If Emperor William of 
Germany, instead of touching the heart of the English people by dropping 
his own multifarious interests to hasten to the bedside of his august grand- 
mother, had declared war on England in this momentous interim, the con- 
sequences in theory might have been amazing to contemplate. Practically, 
however, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, became “King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the colonies and dependencies 
thereof; Defender of the Faith, and Emperor of India,” the moment his 
mother's last breath was drawn, and President McKinley was quite right in 
sending a message at once to “His “Majesty.” 

We who were near when the great Queen went to her rest, and the new 
King came to his own, were not permitted to know much of what passed at 
Osborne in these hours when Government stood still and the British throne 
was, in theory, without an accredited occupant. They were some of the 
most impressive hours that are likely to come within the lifetime of any 
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man outside the range of his own personal interests. The Queen had re- 
ceived the final summons a month before, and she knew it, but with the 
thoughtfulness which had characterized her reign she gave orders that her 
condition should not be made public, and so the end came almost without 
warning to the world. 

Psychologists have told us that the thoughts of a multitude of people, con- 
centrated on one subject at any one time, apparently generate results that 
are beyond the ken of simple addition. And so it seemed in London on the 
night of the Queen’s death. Crowds thronged the misty streets in a silence 
that was intensified rather than broken by the choking boom of Great Paul, 
high above the Cathedral, and by the tolling of the lesser bells throughout 
the metropolis. There was a vague oppression in the air which the most 
determined materialist must have felt. It was the almost tangible embodi- 
ment of the genuine, heartfelt grief of a nation for its mother. 

From what is known of the Prince of Wales throughout his fifty-nine 
years and ten months as Heir Apparent, it seems altogether probable that 
these first hours after the Queen’s death found in its mind little thought of 
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the power and glory and wealth into which he was about to enter, and much 
thought of his personal loss and of the heavy cares and formidable duties 
that lay before him. Certainly it was a changed man who came out from 
Osborne House on the morning after the Queen’s death and set forth on a 
solemn journey to his capital to be proclaimed King. He was pale, and 
there were heavy rings under his eyes. 

St. James’s Palace, whither the King drove to take his oath of office and 
receive the allegiance of his councillors, is not conveniently placed for sight- 
seers, and the crowds that waited patiently to get a glimpse of the great offi- 
cials gathering for the accession were squeezed into the sidewalks of Pall 
Mall and St. James’s street, behind rows of stalwart and singularly opaque 
“Bobbies,” standing shoulder to shoulder along the curbs. The occasion 
was considered to be little or none of the public’s business, anyway, and the 
gorgeous Lord Mayor of London, in his lumbering state coach, with the 
mace sticking out of the window, was the only bit of display that was vouch- 
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safed to the throng. The King slipped quietly across the narrow street from 
his town residence, Marlborough House, to the side entrance of St. James's, 
and the Councillors hid their levee dress under robes of black or else drove 
up in closed carriages. The public was rigorously excluded from the palace, 
and none but Councillors and representatives of the city’s power were ad- 
mitted to the banqueting room, where the accession took place. 

There was little enough for the crowds in the street below to have seen, 
even if they could have peered through the windows. The ceremony that 
gave to a new monarch the people’s permission to reign over them was as 
simple and businesslike as if it had been a meeting of company directors 
choosing a new member of their board. The King, arrayed in military uni- 
form, sat apart in a room adjoining while the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
President of the Council, read to the scarlet-robed assemblage a formal an- 
nouncement of the Queen's death and the accession of her heir to the 
throne. The King’s brief and equally formal proclamation of succession was 
likewise read, and laid upon a table, to be signed first by the new Heir Ap- 
parent and then by the great lords of state and city in turn. 

After the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London had signed the docu- 
ment the Aldermen retired, but the Lord Mayor lingered, bringing to the 
fore a queer old bone of contention. The little mile-square City of London 
holds itself aloof from and independent of the great metropolis of which it is 
the heart. It is even inclined to think that the King might properly be 
styled “King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
City of London.” The King is not allowed to enter this haughty little City 
of London or his soldiers to march in the streets thereof without permis- 
sion of the Lord Mayor. So it has always seemed to the Lord Mayor that 
when a new monarch comes to the throne the city should have an indepen- 
dent voice in the matter. That was why the present Lord Mayor lingered to 
receive the King in person after all the other officials except the mem- 
bers of the Privy Council had withdrawn. Exactly the same thing had 
happened when Queen Victoria “acceded,” as the official phrase has it. On 
that occasion the Lord President of the Council caused the Lord Mayor to 
be ejected before the Queen entered the room. And now again this prece- . 
dent was strictly followed, for the Duke of Devonshire, observing that the 
city’s Chief Magistrate remained behind, promptly stepped up to him and 
requested him to retire. It was a trving moment for the Right Honorable 
the Lord Mavor, for if he meekly went out the implication might be that a 
king could come to the throne whether the city liked it or not, and in any 
event the dignity of the Independent Square Mile would receive a sad blow. 

3ut the Duke of Devonshire was firm and the.Lord Mayor was a little un- 
certain, and so out he went. 

Then it was that the new King came in, after being informed by a delega- 
tion that his claims to the throne had been indorsed by the Council of Ac- 
cession. It can be said on the authority of one of the Privy Councillors that 
he was pale and fully conscious of the solemnity of the moment. It was his 
first public appearance as acknowledged and approved King: He took his 
seat on a temporary throne that had been brought down from Kensington 
Palace—the same chair from which his mother had addressed her first Privy 
Council—and there was deep silence while he gathered himself together for 
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ON THE WAY TO ST. JAMES'S PALACE TO TAKE THE OATH OF OFFICE, 


Drawn ly T. Underwood, 


his address. At first it seemed likely that he might break down al- 
together, and the scene was the more impressive because of the rarity of any 
display of emotion in the previous life of the Prince. His voice trembled 
and broke when he began, and several times he faltered. Then he mastered 
his feelings and went on in firmer tones, concluding with a dignity that 
seems to have touched every one present. 
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It was not until 
then that it was 
known what the 
King’s official name 
would be, and I am 
told that he himself 
did not know until a 
few hours before, for 
the many official docu- 
ments that had to be 
made out at the time of 
the Queen’s death were 
prepared with a blank left 
for the name of the King. 
He had preferred Edward 
VIL., but could not be sure 
that the Queen, in one of 
the four sealed packets left 
for him, had not requested 
that he should be called 
King Albert or Albert 
Edward. 


ST. JAMES PALACE FROM PALL MALL. ABOVE IS 
THE KING'S PRIVATE COUNTRY FLACE, SAN- The exact words of the 


DRINGHAM, WHICH WILL BECOME AS FAMILIAR King’s first public address 


AS BALMORAL OR OSBORNE ARE NOW, * 
will never be recorded, for 


he spoke without notes, and it was discovered afterwards that he had not 
written a line of it, but had composed it on the train that morning on the 
way north from Osborne. Of 
course the public wanted to 
know what he had said, and in 
consequence of official request 
His Majesty afterwards made 
his speech all over again, as well 
as he could remember it, to his 
secretary, who took it down in 
shorthand. 

After his address the finishing 
touch to this great business of 
king-making remained to be 
given before the new monarch 
could read his title clear, and 
that was the solemn oath of 
office, administered by Lord 
Halsbury, the aged Lord Chan- 
cellor. It took only a moment, 
and was so formal a function 
that its significance was scarcely 
realized in the press of great 
events that came before and the 
brilliant ceremonies which were THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
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to follow. Yet to some of us standing just beyond the walls it seemed as if 
this moment were the most stately of all, for it marked a King’s promise of 
allegiance to his people, before the final voluntary conveyance to him for 
safe keeping of their rights and liberties gradually gained through centuries 
of hard fighting and bitter sacrifice. The King’s promise given, it was the 
turn of his subjects; and they, represented by the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Lords of Council, knelt before His Majesty, took the oath of allegiance 
and kissed the royal hand. — 

* The close of the Council of Accession ended the actual business of estab- 
lishing a new king. It was all over except the shouting, but the shouting 
proved far more picturesque and interesting, far more in accordance with 
what one would expect in 
a land where elaborate 
ceremonial is sacredly pre- 
served by a college of 
heralds, an __ institution 
which otherwise would 
have precious little to do 
except look up family trees 
for ambitious Americans at 
a guinea per generation. 

On the day after the ac- 
cession the College of 
Heralds, with the Duke of 
Norfolk as stage manager, 
had the chance for which 
it has waited beyond the 
memory of any member 
of it now living, and the 
outside public was given 
an opportunity to feel 
that it had some part and 
lot in the matter of supply- 
ing England with a ruler. 

A peculiar feature of 
the Proclamation was the — 
official suspension, for one 
day, of mourning for the 
great Queen who lay dead READING ‘THE PROCLAMATION. 
at Osborne. Bells that Drain by T. Underwood. 
had tolled, chimed a welcome to the new King, and the flags that had been 
at half-mast flew high again for the time. Before it was fairly light, crowds 
began to pour towards the streets through which the Heralds were to pass, 
and even at the early hour of nine the throng around the Palace of St. James 
was almost as great as the multitude that had vainly waited there in the hope 
of seeing something on the afternoon before. Thousands of the new King’s 
troops lined the curbs, and countless policemen warned vehicles off the 
arteries of traffic through which the procession was to drive. 

It was a dull, misty, drizzly morning, and Friary Court of grim old St. 
James’s looked sombre enough until the arrival shortly before nine of Earl 
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Roberts — gallant 
old “Bobs” — and 
the Headquarters 
Staff from the War 
Office, a few rods 
down Pall Mall. 
They were in full 
uniform and added a 
touch of color that 
was sadly needed. THE THRONE OF ENGLAND IN 
Lord Roberts was THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
mounted on a magnificent charger, his breast 
blazed with orders, and in his hand he carried his 
Field Marshal’s baton. The Grenadier Guards of 
Honor, in bright uniform, lined the three sides of 
the little court, and the balcony above grew bril- 
liant with the advent of the Earl Marshal, the 
Kings-at-Arms, Light Heralds, and the Pursui- 
vants, Rouge Croix, Bluemantel, Portcullis and 
Rouge Dragon. The balcony had been spread 
with crimson cloth, and with its quaintly- 
named crew was a glorious patch of color 
against the sombre background of the grim THE CoxoNnailoN CHAIR, THE 
old palace. The Duke of Norfolk, as Here- nls ye gps I ge 
ditary Earl Marshal and therefore master of — srouGuT FROM SCOTLAND IN 
ceremonies, wore a gold-laced tunic of scarlet 1297. 

with the riband of the Garter, while the Kings-at-Arms, Heralds and 
Pursuivants were gorgeous in crimson tabard, a short mantle of silk, 
satin or velvet according to the degree of the wearer, each embroidered in 
gold on the front, back and sleeves with the royal arms. Four sergeants- 
at-arms in court dress, with collars worked in silver, lent ponderous author- 
itv to the event, with the two great maces brought up from their long rest 
among the crown jewels in the Tower. Four resplendent state trumpeters 
completed the body of officials necessary to make a proclamation complete. 

It was hard not to lose oneself among the past centuries in gazing at these 
brilliant figures on the balcony of old St. James’s. Scarcely a modern feature 
had been introduced or a button changed in the costumes since England’s 
first Edward had been thus proclaimed, 700 years before. 

It was taken for granted that the King would be present at the ceremony, 
and the assembled throng kept looking up at the window behind the balcony 
at which Victoria had appeared on the day of her proclamation, but His 
Majesty neither saw nor was seen, although some of the royal family wit- 
nessed the show from a window in Marlborough House, across the narrow 
street. 

The proclamation itself was a simple affair, and all over in scarcely more 
than five minutes. Big Ben had scarcely finished booming out the hour of 
nine from the Westminster clock tower when the state trumpeters sounded 
a fanfare, and Norroy, King-at-Arms, stepped to the front of the balcony, 
unrolled a great parchment scroll and read therefrom in ringing tones the 
proclamation signed at the Council of Accession on the previous day. It 
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was a manifesto so quaintly worded that it is worth reproducing here in all 
its ancient array of capital letters : 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to His Mercy Our late 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria of Blessed and Glorious Memory, by whose 
Decease the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is solely and rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince 
Albert Edward. We, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
this Realm, being here assisted with these here of Her late Majesty’s 
Privy Council, with Numbers of other Principal Gentlemen of Qual- 
ity, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of London, do now 
hereby, with one Voice and Consent of Tongue and Heart, publish and 
proclaim, That the High and Mighty, Prince Albert Edward, is now, 
by the Death of our late Sovereign of Happy Memory, become our 
only lawful and rightful Liege Lord Edward the Seventh, by the Grace 
of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: To whom we do acknowl- 
edge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty and humble 
Affection; beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to 
bless the Royal Prince Edward the Seventh, with long and happy 
Years to reign over Us. 

Given at the Court of Saint James’s, the twenty-third day of Janu- 
ary, in this year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 

It was a proclamation eminently in keeping with the quaint Old World 
costumes, and the simple end of the ceremony was likewise in harmony with 
the rest. “God Save the King!” cried out the Deputy Garter; the trumpets 
blared, the Grenadier Band took up the National Anthem, the people gave a 
great shout and the show was over, as far as St. James’s was concerned. 

When Kings were first proclaimed in England there were no newspapers, 
and that the people might know of the great event the Heralds went forth 
on fleet steeds throughout the Kingdom announcing the news. The College 
of Heralds wots not of newspapers to-day any more than it did when it was 
first established to keep tradition sacred, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
follow the old 
custom. One 
sorry concession 
was made, 
though, to the 
mannersof these 
times, for the 
Officers - of - 
Armsfared forth 
from the Pal- 
ace, not on ca- 
parisoned char- 
gers, but in com- 
fortable closed 
coaches jog: 
ging down Pall 
Mall between 
solid lines of 


THE CHILDREN OF THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND YORK. troops and po- 
; lice. 
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Even more quaint and old worldly than the ceremonies at the Palace were 
the formalities at the City Gate. That was where the Lord Mayor had his 
innings and made a brave show of the power that Privy Councillors had 
sniffed at. In reality there is no city gate to-day; nothing but one of the 

. ugliest monuments ever devised by the hand of man to mark the place 
where Temple Bar used to be in days long gone by. There it was that the 
shopkeeping city of London raised its boundaries against the encroachments 
of its not-always-beloved rival, the court-favored City of Westminster. The 
financiers below Temple Bar had scant respect for the courtiers beyond, and 
the inhabitants of Westminster in turn expressed haughty contempt for their 
money-grabbing neighbors, and were delighted whenever the King found 
some new way of squeezing gold out of them. But the city kept the purse 
strings of the nation then, as it does now, and managed to evolve protection 
for itself against royal incursions, until finally, when the King wished to en- 
ter that part of his domain, he must needs humbly crave permission at the 
Gate. 

To-day the ancient cities of London and Westminster are only little sec- 
tions in the very midst of the vast metropolis, and until the recent municipal 
reorganization Westminster was little more than a name. The city, how- 
ever, had jealously guarded its own individuality and independent powers 
and calls itself “the city” to-day, and makes as much fuss about installing its 
new Lord Mayor every year as if that gorgeous functionary were the chief 
magistrate of the whole metropolis, instead of shedding his light only oyer a 
district so small that a dime would cover it on any pocket map of Greater 
London. 

Thus it was that when the glittering cortege from the Palace arrived at 
Temple Bar it was halted by the Lord Mayor, and his officials gathered in 
force behind a silken cord that had been stretched across the roadway. In 
all their pomp of gold, scarlet and ermine they were prepared to defend the 
city from invasion at any hazard. 

“Who goes there?” the City Marshal cried out, ominously, as the caval- 
cade approached. 

“The King’s Heralds!” responds Rouge Dragon. 

Rouge Dragon approaches respectfully on foot and hands to the defiant 
City Marshal a parchment roll. The Pursuivant is conducted to the Lord 
Mayor, who sits apart in all the glory of black robe and gold chains of office. 
With due deliberation the Lord Mayor reads the message and announces 
that the King’s officers have sufficient warrant for entering the sacred boun- 
daries. : 

“Pass the King’s Heralds!” cries out the City Marshal; the crimson cord 
is lowered, the state trumpeters blow their loudest and the procession moves 
inside the city line to Chancery Lane, where York Herald reads the procla- 
mation again. Thereupon the Officers-of-Arms, accompanied by the Lord 
Mayor and his resplendant Aldermen, roll majestically on down Fleet street 
and thence to the Royal Exchange, where, with similar ceremony, the 
proclamation is read once more, and thereafter all concerned step solemnly 
across the square to the Mansion House to drink the new King’s health with 
the Lord Mayor. 

Tt was a woandertel chow that had heen nravided and vet an imnarri.! 


observer cc 
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READING THE PROCLAMATION FROM THE BALCONY OF OLD ST. JAMES. 


Drawn by T, Underwood. 


Bull was getting comparatively little for his money, in this joyous cere- 
mony of proclaiming the King. In the first place, the new monarch, con- 
trary to precedent, had not been present at the proclamation. Secondly, 
the most brilliant part of the spectacle had been given in a nook to which a 
mere handful of the public could gain access. In the third place, the hour 
of the show had not been announced till the last moment, and then gen- 
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erally given out as ten, on Thursday morning, whereas the chief ceremony 
actually took place at nine. And brilliant as was the ceremony, it was 
shorn of much that used to make it memorable in the old days, when the 
new King had to have a champion, who rode full armed into Westminster 
Hall and threw down his gauntlet to anyone who questioned the monarch's 
power. ; 

It seems highly unromantic to say it, but one suspects that His Majesty. 
worn out by two nights’ vigils and the swift rush of great events, had been 
sound asleep at Marlborough House through at least part of this brave 
display in his honor. At eleven in the morning, a few of us saw him drive 
out from his town house with a slender escort, on his way back to the house 
of mourning on the Isle of Wight. He was in an open carriage, with silk 
hat and closely-buttoned overcoat, quite unprotected from the drizzling 
rain. His appearance was much changed from that of the day before. He 
was less pale and heavy-eyed. It was easy to imagine that he bore himself 
with a new grace. The simple dignity with which he lifted his hat in re- 
sponse to a similar token from the silent spectators was adjusted, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, but with wonderful nicety, to the exactly proper atti- 
tude of a constitutional monarch towards his people. He gave no sign 
either of pride or of desire to please: His air was rather that of saddened 
preoccupation. 

When the King had gone the London mists grew blacker, itis bright 
colors vanished and the great, gloomy city returned to its grief. The flags 
sank again to half-mast, strips of wood painted black were fastened down 
the middle length of each shop window, and the streets were darkened with 
the universal garb of mourning. The new King was forgotten and all 
thoughts returned to the dead Queen. 

Memorable, indeed, was the depression of the sad days that followed. I do 
not remember having seen a man, of whatever station, whose neck-scarf was 
not black ; or a woman, from cook to Duchess, who appeared on the streets 
without some token of mourning—usually a gown of almost unrelieved 
black. All theatres were closed and all social gayeties were abandoned. At- 
tendance at the churches, on the other hand, was unusually heavy. 

It was not until the dead Queen’s body was borne through London on 
February 2d, with an unprecedented escort of monarchs and heirs to thrones, 
that the general gloom was shaken off and the people remembered that they 
had a new Queen who is, I think, genuinely respected, and even beloved; 
whose personal popularity probably exceeds that of the new King. Through- 
out all of the ceremonies of accession Queen Alexandra remained studiously 
in the background in deepest mourning at Osborne, and it is not likely that 
we shall see much of her until, at some future day, the Consort’s chair, un- 
occupied since Queen Adelaide’s coronation in 1831, is brought forth from 
its resting place in Westminster Abbey and placed beside the historic seat 
of the Stone of Scone for the final coronation ceremony in this notable work 
of placing a new king upon the throne of a mighty empire. 
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By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
CHAPTER III. 
MADEMOISELLE EATS HER BREAKFAST. 


. Synopsis of Chapters [. and [].—Time, about 1687. Captain Daniel Menard had 
just returned to Quebec to enjoy his first holiday in seven years. He had seen 
arduous service. Five years before he had been captured by the Onondagas and 
put to the torture, but winning their admiration by his stoicism, he had been adopted 
into the tribe, and ultimately released under a compact of friendship, which had 
never been broken. Now, the sudden news that the Commandant desired to send 
him at once to Frontenac, ostensibly to bear orders to General d’Orvilliers, but 
really to see that in the impending campaign of the French against the Senecas, 
this tribe should not be assisted by its kinsmen of the Six Nations, was pp set 4 but pleas- 

ant. Furthermore, he felt that trouble was ahead. In order to man the King’s galleys, a 
rty of friendly Iroquois had been treacherously captured by Menard’s superior officer, 
Grange, and although Menard himself had protested against the stupid crime, he had 

been obliged to obey orders, and now he suspected, with reason, that in the eyes of the 
Iroquois he was a traitor to his oath. However, go he must, and selecting Father 
DeLamberville, a Jesuit Missionary, Danton, a dashing young officer of engineers, 
and two canoe men as his companions, he declared his instant readiness to start. 
His responsibilities were heavy enough, and the Captain was not unreasonably pro- 
voked, when the Commandant suddenly requested him, in addition, to act as escort 
to a young Frenchwoman, whose father had been obliged to return to France, leav- 
ing his daughter to the care of a kinsman, at Frontenac. There seemed no way to 
evade the unwelcome burden, and Menard started up the river,with grave misgiv- 
ings.—THE Ep!Tor. 

HE sun hung low over the western woods when Menard, 
on the second day out from Quebec, headed the canoe 
shoreward. The priest, stiff from the hours of sitting and 
kneeling, had taken up a paddle, and was handling it 
deftly. He had rolled his sleeves up to the elbow, show- 
ing a thin forearm with wire-like muscles. The two 

voyageurs were proving to be quiet enough fellows. Guerin wore a boyish, 

half-confiding look. His fellow, Perrot, was an older man. 

Menard felt, when he thought of Danton, a sense of pride in his own right 
judgment. The boy was taking hold with a strong, if unguided, hand. 
Already the feather was gone from his hat, the lace from his throat. Two 
days in the canoe and a night on the ground had stained and wrinkled his 
uniform, a condition of which, with his quick adaptability, he was already 
beginning to feel proud. He had flushed often, during the first dav, under 
the shrewd glances of the coyageurs, who read the inexperience in his bright 
clothes and white hands. Menard knew, from the way his shoulders fol- 
lowed the swing of his arms, that the steady paddling was laming him sadly. 
He would allow Danton five days more; at the week’s end he must be a 
man, else the experiment had failed. 

The canoe scraped bottom under a wild growth of brush and outreach- 
ing trees. A chipmunk sat on the root of a knotted oak with inquisitive 
eyes, but he whisked away when Menard and the canoemen stepped into 
the shallow water. The maid leaned an elbow on the bale which Danton 
had placed at her back, and rested her cheek on her hand. Danton came 
wading to the side of the canoe, to help her to the bank, but she took his 
hand only to steady herself while rising. Stepping over the bracing-strips 
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between the gunwales, she caught a swaying branch and swung herself 
lightly ashore. Back from the water the ground rose into a low hill, cov- 
ered with oak and elm and ragged hickory trees. Danton took a hatchet 
from the canoe, and trimmed a fir tree, heaping armfuls of green boughs 
at the foot of an oak near the top of the slope. Over these he threw a 
blanket. The maid came slowly up the hill in response to his call, and 
with a weary little smile of thanks sank upon the fragrant couch. She 
rested against the tree trunk, gazing through the foliage at the rushing river. 

For the two days she had been like this—silent, shy, with sad eyes. And 
Danton—who could no more have avoided the company of such a maid than 
he could have left off eating or breathing or laughing—Danton, for all his 
short Paris life (which should, Heaven knows, have given him a front with 
the maids), could do nothing but hang about, eager for a smile or a word, 
yet too young to know that he could better serve his case by leaving her 
with her thoughts and with the boundless woods and the great lonely spaces 
of the river. Menard saw the comedy—as, indeed, who of the party did not 
—and was amused. A few moments later he glanced again toward the oak. 
He was sharpening a knife, and could seem not to be observing. Danton 
was sitting a few yards from the maid, with the awkward air of a youth who 
doubts his welcome; she still looked out over the water. Menard saw that 
her face was white and drooping. He knew that she had not slept, for 
twice during the preceding night, as he lay in his blanket, he had heard 
from under the overturned canoe the low sound of her sobbing. 

Menard walked slowly down the slope, testing the knife-edge with his 
thumb, his short pipe between his teeth. He sheathed the knife, lowered 
his pipe, and called :— 

“Guerin, where has the Father gone?” 

Guerin pointed around the base of the hill. “He went to the woods, 
M’sieu.” 

“With a bundle,” added Perrot. 

Menard walked around the hill, and after a little searching found the 
priest, kneeling, in a clearing, before the portrait of Catharine Outasoren, 
which he had set against a tree. His brushes and paints were spread on the 
ground before him. He did not-hear Menard approach. 

“Oh,” said the Captain, “you brought the picture.” 

The priest looked up over his shoulder, with a startled manner. 

“Haven't we burdens enough, Father Claude? I myself have stripped 
down to the lightest necessities.” 

The priest lowered his brush, and looked at the picture with troubled eves. 

“T had no place for it,” he said at last, hesitatingly. 

“They didn’t take it at the college, eh?” 

Father Claude flushed. 

“They were very kind. They felt that perhaps it was not entirely com- 
pleted, and that sf 

“You will leave it at Montreal, then, at the Mission?” 

“VYes—I suppose so. Yes, I shall plan to leave it there.” 

Menard leaned against a tree, and pressed the tobacco down in his pipe. 

“T have been doing some thinking in the last few minutes, Father. I’ve 
decided to make my first call on vou for assistance.” 

“Very well, Captain.” 
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“Tt is about the maid. 
you noticed?” 

“She seems of a sober mind.” 

“Tt is her father’s losses, and this 

journey. She is taking it very hard. 

She is afraid, Father, all the time; and 

she neither sleeps nor eats.” 

“Tt is naturally hard for such a child 
as she to take this journey. She has had 
no experience—she does not comprehend 
the easy customs and the hard traveling 
of the frontier. I think that in time 

Menard was puffing impatiently. 

‘*Father,” he said,’ do you remember 

when Major Gordeau was killed, and I 

was detailed to bring his wife and 

daughter down to Three Rivers? It 
was much like this. They fretted, and 
could not sleep, and the coarse fare of 
the road was beneath their appe- 
tites. Do you remember? And 
when it came to taking the rapids 

—with the same days of hard 


Have 


work that lie before us now— 
they were too weak, and 
they sickened, the 
he mother first, then the 


daughter. When I 

think of that, Father, 

**LIKE A VISION FROM TIIE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND.” of the last week of that 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton, journey, and of how I 


swore never again to take a woman in my care on the river—I—well, 

there is no use in going over it. If this goes on, we shall not get to 
Frontenac in time. And I cannot afford to take such a chance.” 

The priest looked grave. The struggle against the rapids from Montreal 
to La Gallette had tried the hardihood of more than one strong man. 
37 
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“It is possible, my son, that the sense of your responsibility makes you a 
~ little overcautious. She is a strong enough child, I should say. Still, per- 
haps the food is not what she has been accustomed to. She eats little.” 

“Perrot is too fond of grease,” Menard said. “I must tell him to use less.” 

“Tf she is taken sick we could leave her with someone at Montreal.” 

“Leave her at Montreal!” said Menard. “When she breaks down it will 
be in the rapids. And then I must either go on alone, or wait with you until 
she is strong enough to be carried. In any case it means confusion and 
delay. And I must not be delayed.” 

“What do you think I can do?” 

“We must find a way to brighten her spirits. It is homesickness that 
worries her, and sorrow for her father, and dread of what is before and 
around her. I'll warrant she has never been away from her home before. 
You must get her confidence—be her spiritual adviser. Devise ways to 
cheer her, brighten her. And there is Danton; he can help. He is of an 
age with her, and should succeed where you and I would fail.” 

“He has not awaited the suggestion, Captain.” 

“Yes, I know. But he must. Well, Father, it has all been said. The 
maid is in our hands, and must be got to Frontenac. That is all. And 
there is nothing for it but to rely on Danton to help.” 

The priest looked at his brushes. “I am not certain,” he said. ‘She is 
very young. And Lieutenant Danton, I have heard, while at Quebec - 

Menard laughed. 

“He is a boy, Father. Those tales may be true enough. Why not? 
They would fit as well any idle lieutenant in Quebec, who is lucky enough 
to have an eye, and a pair of shoulders, and a bit of the King’s gold in his 
purse. This maid is the daughter of a gentleman, Father; she is none of 
your Lower Town jades. And Danton may be young and foolish—as may 
we all have been—but he is a gentleman born.” 

“Very well,” replied the priest, looking with regret at the failing light, 
and beginning to gather his brushes. “I will counsel her, but I fear it will 
do little good. If the maid is sick at heart, and we attempt to guide her 
thoughts, we may but drive the trouble deeper in. It is the same with the 
Indian maidens, when they have left the tribe for the Mission. Now and 
again there is a case, even with piety to strengthen them—and this maid 
has littlke—when the yearning grows too strong to be cured. Sometimes 
they go back. One died. It was at Sault St. Francis, in the year of the——” 

“Yes, yes,” Menard broke in. ‘“We have only one fact to remember— 
there must be no delay in carrying out the Governor’s orders. We cannot 
change our plans because of this maid. That is all.” 

“We must not let her understand, M’sieu.” 

Menard had been standing, with a shoulder against the tree, scowling at 
the ground. Now he suddenly raised his head and chuckled. 

“It will be many a year since I have played the beau, Father. It may be 
that I have forgotten the rdle.” He spread out his hands and looked at the 
twisted fingers. “But I can try, like a soldier. And there are three of us. 
Father Claude; there are three of us.” : 

Menard strode away toward the camp. Father Claude watched him for 
a time through the trees, then turned again to the picture. Finally he got 
together his materials and followed Menard. 
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The maid was leaning back against the tree, looking up at the sky, where 
the first red of the afterglow was spreading. She did not hear Menard, and he 
paused, a few yards away, to look at the clear whiteness of her skin and the 
full curve of her throat. Her figure and air, her habits of gesture and step 
and carriage of the head were those of the free-hearted maid of seignory. 
They told of an outdoor life, of a good horse and a light canoe. To stand 
there and look at her, unconscious as she was, pleased Menard. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, coming nearer, “will you join us at supper?” 

The maid looked at him with a slow blush. She was not yet accustomed 
to the right of these men to enter into the routine of her life. Menard 
reached to help her, but she rose easily. 

“Lieutenant Danton is not here?” 

“No, M’sieu; he walked away.” 

They sat about a log. Danton had not strayed far, for he joined them 
shortly, wearing a sulky expression. Menard looked about the group. 
The maid was silent. Father Claude was beginning at once on the food 
before him. The twilight was growing deeper, and Guerin dragged a log 
to the fire, throwing it on the pile with a shower of sparks and half a hun- 
dred shooting tongues of flame. The Captain looked again at Danton, and 
saw that the boy’s glance shifted uneasily about the group. Altogether it 
was a sorry start for his plan. But it was clear that no other would break 
the ice, so he drew a long breath and plunged doggedly into the story of 
his first fight on the St. Lawrence. 

It was a brave story of ambuscade and battle, and it was full of the dark 
of night and the red flash of muskets and the stealth of treachery of the 
Iroquois soul. When he reached the tale of the captured Mohawk who sat 
against a tree with a ball in his lungs, to the last refusing the sacrament, and 
dying like a chief, with the deathsong on his lips, Danton was leaning for- 
ward, breathless and eager, hanging on his words. The maid’s eyes, too, 
were moist, and they shone in the firelight. . Then they talked on, Danton 
asking boyish questions and Father Claude starting over and again on a 
narrative of the wonderful conversion of the Huron drunkard, Heroukiki. 
who, in his zeal And here Menard always swept in with a new ac- 
count, which left the priest adrift in the eddies of the conversation. At 
last, when they rose, and the dusk was settling over the trees, the maid was 
laughing with gentle good fellowship. 

Mademoiselle said good-night, with a moment’s lingering on the word 
and a wistful note in her voice that brought, perhaps, more sympathy than 
had the sad eyes of the morning. Father Claude withdrew early to his 
meditations. Menard stretched out on his back, his hands behind his head, 
gazing lazily at the leaves overhead, now hanging motionless from the 
twigs. Danton was sitting up, running the young weeds through his 
fingers. ; ; 

“Danton,” Menard said, after a long silence, “I suppose you know that 
we have something of a problem on our hands?” 

Danton looked over the river. 

“What have you thought about the Mademoiselle?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Father Claude and I have been talking this evening about her. She does 
not look too strong for a journey of a hundred or more leagues.” 
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“She has little color,” said Danton cautiously. 

“It seems to me that you can help us, as well as the maid herseli.” 
“How?” 

“What seems to you the cause of the trouble?” 


““SHE FELT A TUG AT THE LINE.” 


Drain by H. M. Eaton, 


“With Mademoiselle? She takes little impression from the kindness of 
those about her.” 

“Oh, come, Danton. You know better. Even a boy of your age should 
see deeper than that. You think she slights you; very likely she does. 
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What of that? You are not here to be drawn into a boy-and-a-girl quarrel 
with a maid who chances to share our canoe. You are here as my aide, to 
make the shortest time possible between Quebec and Frontenac. If she 
is to fall sick, we shall be delayed. Therefore she must not fall sick.” 

Danton had plucked a weed, and now was pulling it to pieces, bit by bit. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Stop this moping, this hanging about. Take hold of the matter. De- 
vise talks, diversions; fill her idle moments; I care not what you do—within 
limits, my boy, within limits.” 

“Oh,” said Danton, “then you really want me to.” 

“Certainly. Iamtooold. And Father Claude has not the tongue.” 

Danton rose and walked a few steps away and back. 

“But she will have none of me, Menard. It is, ‘No, with thanks,’ or, 
worse, a shake of the head. If I offer to help, if I try to talk, if I—oh, it is 
always the same. I am tired of it.” 

Menard smiled in the dark. 

“Is that your reply to an order from your superior officer, Danton?” 

The boy stood silent for a moment, then he said: “I beg your pardon, 
Captain,” and, with a curious effort at stiffness, he wandered off. 

Menard walked slowly down to the fire, and, spreading out his blanket, 
rolled himself in it, with his feet close to the red embers. His last thought 
that night was of her quiet laughter and her friendly, hesitating “good 
night.” 

He was awakened in the half light before the sunrise by a step on the 
twigs. Some little distance away through the trees was the maid, walking 
down toward the water. She shipped easily between the briars, holding her 
skirt close. From a spring, not a hundred yards up the hillside, a brook 
came tumbling to the river, picking its way under and over the stones 
and the fallen trees, and trickling over the bank with a low murmur. 
The maid stopped by a pool, and kneeling on a flat rock, dipped her hands. 

The others were asleep. A rod away lav Danton, a sprawling heap in his 
blanket. Menard rose and walked slowly down toward the maid. 

“Mademoiselle, you rise with the birds.” 

She looked around and laughed gently. He saw that she had frankly 
accepted the first little change in their relations. 

“T like to be with the birds, M’sieu.” 

Menard had no small talk. He was thinking of her evident lack of sleep. 

“It is the best hour for the river, Mademoiselle.” The colors of the dawn 
were beginning to creep up beyond the eastern bank, sending first a lance 
of red and gold into a low cloud-bank, then a spread of soft crimson close 
after. ‘Perhaps you are fond of the fish?” 

The maid was kneeling to pick a cluster of yellow flower-cups. She 
looked up and nodded with a smile. 

"We fished at home, M'sieu.” 

“We will go,” said Menard abruptly. “T will bring down the canoe.” 

“We are two adventurers,” he said lightly, as he tossed the line into the 
canoe and held out one of the paddles. “You should do vour share of the 
morning’s work, Mademoiselle.” 

She laughed again, and took the paddle. They pushed off, the maid 
kneeling at the bow, Menard in the stern. He guided the canoe against 
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the current. Her arms and shoulders moved easily, with the grace of one 
who had tumbled about a canoe from early childhood. 

“Ready, Mademoiselle.” He was heading for a deep pool near a line 
of rushes. The maid, laying down her paddle, reached back for the line 
and put on the bait with her own fingers. She was serious now. 

Menard held the canoe steady against the current, which was there but a 
slow movement, while she lowered the hook over the bow. They sat with- 
out a word for some minutes. Once he spoke, in a bantering voice, and 
she motioned him to be quiet. Her brows were drawn down close together. 

It was but a short time before she felt a tug at the line. Her arms 
straightened out, and she pressed her lips tightly together. “Quick!” she 
said. ‘Go ahead!” 

“Can you hold it?” he asked, as he dipped his paddle. 

She nodded. “I wish the line were longer. It will be hard to give him 
room.” She wound the cord round her wrist. “Will the line hold, M’sieu?” 

“T think so. See if you can pull in.” 

She leaned back and pulled steadily, then shook her head. “Not very 
much. Perhaps if you can get into the shallow water. ue 

Menard slowly worked the canoe through an opening in the rushes. 
There was a thrashing about and plunging not two rods away. Once the 
fish leaped clear of the water in a curve of flashing silver. 

“It’s a salmon,” he said. “A small one.” 

The maid held hard, but the color had gone from her face. 

“Hold fast,” said Menard. He gave a last sweep of the paddle, and crept 
forward to the bow. Kneeling behind her, he reached gver her shoulder 
and took the line below her hand. 

“Careful, M’sieu; it may break.” 

“We must risk it.” He pulled slowly in until the fish was close under the 
gunwale. “Now can you hold?” 

“Yes.” She shook a straying lock of hair from her eyes, and took another 
turn of the cord around her wrist. 

“Steady,” he said. He drew his knife, leaned over the gunwale. and 
stabbed at the fighting fish until his blade sank in just below the gills, and he 
could lift it aboard. 

The maid laughed nervously, and rested her hands upon the two gun- 
wales. Her breath was gone, and there was a red mark around her wrist 
where the cord had been. The canoe had drifted into the rushes, and 
Menard went back to his paddle and worked out again into the channel. 

“Now, Mademoiselle,” he said, “we shall have a breakfast of our own.” 

Her breath was coming back. She laughed, and sat comfortably in the 
bow, facing Menard, and letting her eves follow the steady swing and catch 
of his stroke. When they reached the camp Danton and the priest still slept. 
The first red glare of the sun was levelled at them over the eastern trees. 

All during the morning Danton was silent. At noon, when the halt was 
made for the mid-day lunch, he was still puzzling over the apparent under- 
standing between the Captain and Mademoiselle St. Denis. Before the 
journey was taken up, he stood for a moment near Menard, by the river. 

“Captain,” he said, “you asked me last night to——” 

“Well.” 

“It may be that I have misunderstood you. Of course, if Mademoiselle 
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—if you He caught himself. 

Menard laughed; then he read the earnestness beneath the boy’s con- 
fusion, and sobered. 

"Mademoiselle and I went fishing, Danton. Result: Mademoiselle eats 
her breakfast. If you can do as much you shall have my thanks. And now 
remember that you are a lieutenant in the King’s service.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MEETING ON THE RIVER. 


On the morning of the second day after leaving Three Rivers, the two 
toyageurs were carrying the canoe to the water when Guerin slipped on a 
wet log, throwing the canoe to the ground, and tearing a wide rent in the 
bark. Menard was impatient at this carelessness. He knew that the Three 
Rivers detachment had already gone on to Montreal. This decided him to 
move more rapidly, and he had given orders that they should start each day 
in the first light of dawn. This was a chill morning. A low, heavy fog lay 
on the river, thinning at a yard above the water into a light mist. 

While Guerin and Perrot were patching the canoe, under Menard’s eye, 
Danton found some dry logs under the brush, and built up the dying fire, 
which was in a rocky hollow, not visible from the river. Then he and the 
maid sat on the rocks above it. ’ 

Danton was less sensitive than she to the whims of Nature, and, tiring of 
the scene, he was gazing down into the fire, when the maid, without a word, 
touched his arm. He looked up at her, then, seeing that her eyes were fixed 
on the river, followed her gaze. Nota score of yards from the shore, mov- 
ing silently through the mist, were the heads of three Indians. Their pro- 
files stood out clearly against the white background ; their shoulders seemed 
to dissolve into the fog. They passed slowly on up the stream, looking 
straight ahead, without a twitch of the eyelids, like a vision from the happy 
hunting ground. 

Danton slipped down from the rock, and stepped lightly to Menard, point- 
ing out the three heads just as they were fading into the whiteness about 
them. Menard motioned to Guerin and Perrot to get the newly-patched 
canoe into the water, took three muskets, and in a moment pushed off, leav- 
ing Danton with the maid and the priest, who had retired a short distance 
for his morning prayers. For a minute the heads of the three men were in 
sight above the fog, then they were swallowed up. 

“T wonder what Menard thinks about them?” said Danton to the maid. 

She was still looking at the mist, and did not hear him, so he took a seat 
at the foot of the rock and rubbed the hammer of his musket, which had 
been rusted by the damp. After a time the maid looked toward him. 

“What does it mean?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know,” Danton replied. “They were going upstream in a canoe, 
I suppose. Probably he thinks they can give us some information.” 

In a few minutes, during which the mist was clearing under the rays of the 
sun, the two canoes together came around a wooded point, and beached. 
The Indians drew up theiy canoe and walked silently to the fire. They ap- 
peared not to see Danton and the maid. Menard paused to look over his 
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canoe. It was leaking badly, and before joining the group at the fire, he 
set the canoe-men at work making a new patch. 

“Danton,” he said when he reached the fire, ‘find the Father.” 

Danton hurried away, and Menard turned to the largest of the Indians, 
who wore a peculiar wampum collar, decorated in mosaic-like bead-work. 

“You are travelers like ourselves,” he said in the Iroquois tongue. “We 
cannot let you pass by without a word of greeting. I-see that you are of 
the Onondagas, my brothers. It may be that you are from the Mission at 
the Sault St. Francis Xavier.” 

The Indian bowed. “We go from Three Rivers to Montreal.” 

“T, too, go to Montreal.” Menard thought it wise to withhold the further 
facts of his journey. “Have you brothers at Three Rivers?” 

“No,” replied the Indian. “We have been sent with a paper from the 
Superior at Sault St. Francis Xavier to the good fathers at Three Rivers. 
Now we are on our return to the Mission.” 

“Have my brothers eaten?” Menard motioned toward the fire. 

The three bowed. “We are traveling fast,’”’ said the spokesman, ‘‘for the 
Superior awaits our return. We ate before the light. It will soon be time 
for us to go on our journey.” 

Menard saw Father Claude and Danton approaching, and waited for 
them. The face of the large Indian seemed like some other face that had a 
place in his memory. It was not unlikely that he had known this warrior 
during his captivity, when half a thousand braves had been to him as 
brothers. The Indian was apparently of middle age, and had lines of dig- 
nity and authority in his face that made it hard to accept him as a subdued 
resident at the Mission; but Menard knew that no sign of doubt or sub- 
mission must appear on his face, so he waited for the priest. 

Father Claude came quietly into the group, and with a smile extended his 
hand to the smallest of the three, an older man with a wrinkled face. ‘I did 
not look for you here, Teganouan. Have you gone back to the Mission?” 

Teganouan returned the smile and bowed. “My brother has told the 
white man of our errand.” 

“Yes,” said Menard, “they have been sent to Three Rivers by the Su- 
perior, and are now returning. I have told them we, too, go to Montreal.” 

The priest took the hint. ‘We shall meet you and your brothers again, 
Teganouan. They are newcomers at the Mission, I believe.” 

“No, Father. They have but last week taken the faith. The Long Arrow 
(inclining his head toward the large Indian) has lost a son, and through 
his sufferings was led to see the truth.” 

The Long Arrow, who had seemed to lose interest in the conversation as 
soon as he had finished speaking, here rose. 

‘My brothers and the good Father will give us their blessing? The end 
of the journey is yet three days away. I had hoped that we might be per- 
mitted to accept the protection of the son of Onontio,”—he looked at 
Menard,—"but I see that his canoe will not be ready before the sun is high.” 
He looked gravely from Menard to the priest, then walked to the shore, 
followed by the others. They pushed off, and shortly disappeared. 

Menard gave them no attention, but as soon as they were gone from sight 
he turned to the priest. 

“Well, Father, what do you make of that?” 
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Father Claude shook his head. 

“Nothing as yet, M’sieu. Do you know who the large man is?” 

“No, but I seem to remember him. And, what is more to the point, he 
certainly remembers me.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“He recognized me on the river. He came back with me so willingly 
because he wanted to know more about us. That was plain. It would pay 
you, Father, to enquire at the Mission. We should know more of them and 
their errand at Three Rivers.” 

Menard called Danton, and walked with him a little way into the wood. 

*Danton,” he said, “you are going through this journey with us, and | 
intend that you shall know about such matters as this meeting with the 
Onondagas.” 

“Oh, they were Onondagas?”’ 

“Yes; they claim to be Mission Indians, but neither the Father nor I 
altogether believe them. Now,this may or may not be an important incident. 
I want you to know the necessity for keeping our own council in all such 
matters, dropping no careless words and letting no emotions show. I wish 
you would make a point of learning the Iroquois language. Father Claude 
will help you. You are to act as my right-hand man, and you may as well 
begin now to learn to draw your own conclusions from an Indian’s words.” 

( To be continued. ) 


WHEN TWILIGHT FALLS ON THE STUMP LOTS. 


By CHARLES G. D. RosBErTs. 


‘HE wet, chill first of the spring, its blackness made tender 
by the lilac wash of the afterglow, lay upon the high, open 
stretches of the stump lots. The winter-whitened stumps, 
the sparse patches of juniper and bay just budding, the 
rough-mossed hillocks, the harsh boulders here and there 
up-thrusting from the soil, the swampy hollows wherein a 

coarse grass began to show green, all seem anointed, as it were, to an ec- 

stacy of peace by the chrism of that paradisal color. Against the lucid 
immensity of the April sky the thin tops of five or six soaring ram-pikes as- 
pired like violet flames. Along the skirts of the stump lots a fir wood reared 

a ragged-crested wall of black against the red amber of the horizon. 

Late that afternoon, beside a juniper thicket not far from the center of 
the stump lots, a young black and white cow had given birth to her first 
calf. The little animal had been licked assiduously by the mother’s caress- 
ing tongue till its color began to show of a rich dark red. Now it had 
struggled to its feet, and with its disproportionately long, thick legs braced 
wide apart was beginning to nurse. Its blunt wet muzzle and thick lips 
tugged eagerly, but somewhat blunderingly as yet, at the unaccustomed 
teats; and its tail lifted, twitching with delight, as the first warm streams of 
mother milk went down its throat. It was a pathetically awkward, unlovely 
little figure, not yet advanced to that youngling winsomeness which is the 
heritage, to some degree and at some period, of the infancy of all the kin- 
dreds that breathe upon the earth. But to the young mother’s eyes it was 
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**THE EYES THAT WATCHED 
HER WERESMALL AND RED.” 
Drawn by Clare Angell. 
the most beautiful of 
things. With her head 
twisted far around, 
she nosed and licked 
its heaving flanks as 
it nursed; and be- 
tween deep, ecstatic 
breathings she ut- 
tered in her throat 
low murmurs, un- 
speakably tender, of encouragement and caress. The delicate but pervad- 
ing flood of sunset color had the effect of blending the ruddy-hued calf into 
the tones of the landscape; but the cow’s insistent blotches of black and 
white stood out sharply, refusing to harmonize. The drench of violet light 
was of no avail to soften their staring contrasts. They made her vividly 
conspicuous across the whole breadth of the stump lots, to eyes that watched 

her from the forest coverts. 

The eyes that watched her—long, fixedly, hungrily—were small and red. 
They belonged to a lank she-bear, whose gaunt flanks and rusty coat pro- 
claimed a season of famine in the wilderness. She could not see the calf, 
which was hidden by a hillock and some juniper scrub; but its presence was 
very legibly conveyed to her by the mother’s solicitous watchfulness. After a 
motionless scrutiny from behind the screen of fir branches, the lean bear stole 
noiselessly forth from the shadows into the great wash of violet light. Step 
by step and very slowly, with the patience that endures because confident of 
its object, she crept toward that oasis of mothering joy in the vast empti- 
ness of the stump lots. Now crouching, now crawling, turning to this side 
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and to that, taking advantage of every hollow, every thicket, every hillock, 
“every aggressive stump, her craft succeeded in eluding even the wild and 
menacing watchfulness of the young mother’s eyes. 

The spring had been a trying one for the lank she-bear. Her den, in a 
dry tract of hemlock wood some furlongs back from the stump lots, was a 
snug little cave under the uprooted base of a lone pine, which had somehow 
grown up among the alien hemlocks only to draw down upon itself at last, 
by its superior height, the fury of a passing hurricane. The winter had 
contributed but scanty snowfall to cover the bear in her sleep; and the 
March thaws, unseasonably early and ardent, had called her forth to activity 
weeks too soon. Then frosts had come with belated severity, stealing away 
the budding tubers, which are the bear’s chief dependence for spring diet; 
and worst of all, a long stretch of intervale meadow by the neighboring 
river, which 
had once 
been rich in 
ground-nuts, 
had been 
ploughed up 
the previous 
spring and 
subjected to 
the produc- 
ing of oats 
and corn. 
When she 
was feeling 
the pinch of 
meager ra- 
tions, and 
when the fat, 
which a lib- 
eral autumn 
of  blueber- 
ries had laid 
up about her 
ribs was get- 
ting as 
shrunken as 
the last snow 
in the thick- 
ets, she gave 
birth to two 
hairless and 
hungry little 
cubs. They 
were very 
blind, and 
ridiculously ‘* ONE SHARP HORN CAUGHT HER SLANTINGLY IN THE FLANK. 
small to be Drawn by Clare Angell. 
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born of so big a mother; and having so much growth to make during the 
next few months, their appetites were immeasurable. They tumbled, and 
squealed, and tugged at their mother’s teats, and grew astonishingly, and 
made huge haste to cover their bodies with fur of a soft and silken black; 
and all this vitality of theirs made a strenuous demand upon their mother’s 
milk. There were no more bee-trees left in the neighborhood. The long 
wanderings which she was forced to take in her search for roots and tubers 
were in themselves a drain upon her nursing powers. At last, reluctant 
though she was 
to attract the 
hostile notice of 
the Settlement, 
she found her- 
self forced to 
hunt on the bor- 
ders of the 
sheep pastures. 
Before all else 
in life was it im- 
portant to her 
that these two 
tumbling _ little 
ones m the den 
should not go 
hungry. Their 
eyes were open 
now—small, and 
dark, and 
whimsical, 
their ears, 
quaintly 
large and 
inquiring for their 
roguish little 
faces. Had she not 


= Foy TNE been driven by the 

; unkind season to so 

‘*A PAIR OF FOXES . . . ESTIMATED THE SITUATION,” much hunting and 
Drawn by Clare Angell, foraging, she would 


have passed near all her time rapturously in the den under the pine root, 
fondling those two soft miracles of her world. 

With the killing of three lambs—at widely scattered points, so as to mis- 
lead retaliation—things grew a little easier for the harassed bear; and pres- 
ently she grew bolder in tampering with the creatures under man’s protec- 
tion. With one swift, secret blow of her mighty paw she struck down a 
young ewe which had strayed within reach of her hiding-place. Dragging 
her prey deep into the woods she fared well upon it for some days, and was 
happy with her growing cubs. It was just when she had begun to feel the 
fasting which came upon the exhaustion of this store that, in a hungry hour, 
she sighted the conspicuous markings of the black-and-white cow. 
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It is altogether unusual for the black bear of the eastern woods to attack 
any quarry so large as a cow, unless under the spur of fierce hunger or fierce 
rage. The she-bear was powerful beyond her fellows. She had the 
strongest possible incentive to bold hunting, and she had lately grown con- 
fident beyond her wont. Nevertheless, when she began her careful stalk- 
ing of this big game which she coveted, she had no definite intention of 
forcing a battle with the cow. She had observed that cows, accustomed to 
the protection of man, would at times leave their calves asleep and stray off 
some distance in their pasturing. She had even seen calves left all by them- 
selves in a field, from morning till night, and had wondered at such negli- 
gence in their mothers. Now she had a confident idea that sooner or later 
the calf would lie down to sleep, and the young mother roam a little wide in 
search of the scant young grass Very softly, very self-effacingly, she crept 
nearer step by step, following up the wind, till at last, undiscovered, she was 
crouching behind a thick patch of juniper, on the slope of a little hollow not 
ten paces distant from the cow and the calf. 

By this time the tender violet light was fading to a grayness over hillock 
and hollow; and with the deepening of the twilight the faint breeze, which 
had been breathing from the northward, shifted suddenly and came in slow, 
warm, pulsations out of the south. At the same time the calf, having nursed 
sufficiently, and feeling his baby legs tired of the weight they had not yet: 
learned to carry, laid himself down. On this the cow shifted her position. 
She turned half round, and lifted her head high. As she did so a scent of 
peril was borne in upon her fine nostrils. She recognized it instantly. With 
a snort of anger she sniffed again; then stamped a challenge with her fore 
hoofs, and leveled the lance-points of her horns toward the menace. The next 
moment her eyes, made keen by the fear of love, detected the black outline 
of the bear’s head through the coarse screen of the juniper. Without a sec- 
ond's hesitation, she flung up her tail, gave a short bellow, and charged. 

The moment she saw herself detected, the bear rose upon her hind- 
quarters; nevertheless she was in a measure surprised by the sudden blind 
fury of the attack. Nimbly she swerved to avoid it, aiming at the same time 
a stroke with her mighty fore-arm, which, if it had found its mark, would 
have smashed her adversary’s neck. But as she struck out, in the act of 
shifting her position, a depression of the ground threw her off her balance. 
The next instant one sharp horn caught her slantingly in the flank, tipping 
its way upward and inward, while the mad impact threw her upon her back. 

Grappling, she had her assailant’s head and shoulders in a trap, and her 
gigantic claws cut through the flesh and sinew like knives; but at the des- 
perate disadvantage of her position she could inflict no disabling blow. The 
cow, on the other hand, though mutilated and streaming with blood, kept 
pounding with her whole massive weight, and with short tremendous shocks 
crushing the breath from her foe’s ribs. 

Presently, wrenching herself free, the cow drew off for another battering 
charge; and as she did so the bear hurled herself violently down the slope, 
and gained her feet behind a dense thicket of bay shrub. The cow, with 
one eye blinded and the other obscured by blood, glared around for her in 
vain, then, in a panic of mother terror, plunged back to her calf. 

Snatching at the respite, the bear crouched down, craving that invisibility 
which is the most faithful shield of the furtive kindred. Painfully, and 
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‘TILE DOOM OF THE ANCIENT WOOD.’ 


Drwun by Clare Angell. 

leaving a drenched red trail behind her, she crept off from the disastrous 
neighborhood. Soon the deepening twilight sheltered her. But she could 
not make haste; and she knew that death was close upon her. 

Once within the woods, she struggled straight toward the den that held 
her young. She hungered to die licking them. But destiny is as implaca- 
ble as iron to the wilderness people, and even this was denied her. Justa 
half score of paces from the lair in the pine root, her hour descended upon 
her. There was a sudden redder and fuller gush upon her trail: the last 
light of longing faded out of her eyes; and she lay down upon her side. 

The merry little cubs within the den were beginning to expect her, and 
getting restless. As the night wore on, and no mother came, they ceased 
to be merry. By morning they were shivering with hunger and desolate 
fear. But the doom of the ancient wood was less harsh than its wont, and 
spared them some days of starving anguish; for about noon a pair of foxes 
discovered the dead mother, astutely estimated the situation, and then, with 
the boldness of good appetite, made their way into the unguarded den. 

As for the red calf, its fortune was ordinary. Its mother, for all her 
wounds, was able to nurse and cherish it through the night ; and with morn- 
ing came a searcher from the farm and took it, with the bleeding mother, 
safely back to the Settlement. There it was tended and fattened, and within 
a few weeks found its way to the cool marble slabs of a city market. 


SHOOTING OIL WELLS. 


By GEORGE E. Mayo. 


HE petroleum industry of the United States has three eminent 
claims to distinction. It has produced the greatest fortune in 
the country—the Rockefeller millions; the most powerful 
monopoly of modern times—the Standard Oil Company ; and 
the most hazardous of occupations—Oil-well “shooting.” 

John D. Rockefeller and Standard Oil are names that appear in the public 
prints an average of three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. Of the 
well-shooter and his work—its constant risks and meager rewards—the 
general public knows little or nothing. The shooter is an obscure per- 
sonage, a single link in the great industrial chain that carries the oil from 
the depths of the earth to the wick of the parlor lamp. Like the other links, 
he is inconspicuous though indispensable, and his only meed of fame is 
usually at the hands of the obituary writer of some local paper, who 
chronicles, ‘Another fatal explosion in the oil regions.” 

“Toying with death” is a phrase which these writers are fo nd of using in 
describing the shooter’s occupation. It is misleading ! 
The professional well-shooter does not toy with death, 
nor with nitro-glycerine, which is death in concrete 
and bottled-up form. He knows the unerring deadli- 
ness of the stuff that he handles too well to treat it 
with levity. It is true that he risks his life from one 
to a hundred times every twenty-four 
hours, but he does so because that is his 
way of earning a living—because it 
means seventy-five or perhaps a hundred 
dollars a month. There is no glamour 
about the business for him, and he 
knows that his chances of 
dying in bed or retiring to en- 
joy a green old age are 
scarcely enough to worry over. 

It would be a mistake tof t 
suppose that every man who |J 
engages in this occupation 
comes to a violent end. There 
are those who have shot scores 
of wells in their time and who 
are now grandfathers. Yet it 
is a significant fact that one 

seldom, almost never, sees a 

gray-haired man engaged in 

this kind of work. Most of the 
shooters are young fellows in 4 pereick iy THEY = : 

the twenties or thirties. All of = ou. country. eee 

them plan to leave the business sooner or later. Many of them drift into 

less dangerous occupations. If they delay too long, some little slip often 

marks the close of their careers. 
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Shooting oil wells is a picturesque business. It is one of the few remain- 
ing occupations in which men daily risk their lives for the sake of gain. It 
is a business that has no fixed hours; no union scale of wages. Its duties 
are calculated to keep untrained nerves continually on edge. 

But despite the picturesqueness of his occupation, the shooter himself is 
not picturesque. Usually he is a matter-of-fact young man of a serious 
turn of mind. One may meet him on the country roads of Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania, or wherever crude petroleum is produced in quantities, driving a 
sprightly team of horses attached toa light springwagon. There is something 
in the very sight of that 
wagon with the sign 
painted across its back 


and sides in vellow letters large enough 


to be read a quarter of a mile away, 
“Nitro-glycerine. Dangerous,” that makes 

the heart beat more quickly. But the | gpg 
shooter complacently smokes his pipe as ; 


A BURNING DERRICK—-THE WORK OF A 


his wagon bumps over the rough country 
CARELESS SMOKER. 


roads, sitting above enough of the con- 
centrated extract of annihilation to wipe out the whole country side. The 
farmers make wide detours through the fields to avoid passing him; the law 
will not permit him to pass through the towns; but he goes his way uncon- 
cernedly, and if he meets you afoot asks if you “want a lift.” 

Long experience commonly makes the shooter unconsciously, if not 
avowedly, a fatalist. Nitro-glycerine would make a fatalist of any man. 
It is a substance that is likely to do almost anything except what is predicted 
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of it. .\ ten-quart can of it had been dropped off 
the roof of a house with no disastrous conse- 
quences, while it is on record that a man, in pass- 
ing a can that had been emptied and that was 
lying beside a forest path, struck it with his walk- 
ing-stick and was promptly blown into a neigh- 
boring tree-top. Instances are numerous where 
workmen have “thawed out” the erratic fluid by 
standing the cans on top of a hot stove and have 
continued to eat three meals a day, and yet the 
dropping of a piece of hot iron into a tub of water 
in which such cans had been standing wrecked a 
building and the adjoining derrick. Instances 
such as these could be multiplied 
from the annals of the oil country 
and serve to show how un- 
reliable nitro-glycerine is. 
The experienced shooter 
knows that while care- 
lessness is likely to 
cause his instant annihilation, 
it is by no means certain that 
caution will insure his _ safety. 
Therefore he does his work as best 
he knows how and leaves the issue 
to Fate. It is curious how impersonally 
these men regard the constant danger. 
They will discuss a fatal explosion in their own neighborhood much as we 
should an earthquake in Japan, although if pressed to the point they will 
acknowledge that the same accident might have happened to themselves. 
As one shooter expressed it :-— 
“If only a man sticks ‘to this business long enough, he is pretty certain 
sooner or later to be spread all over the next county.” 
Ordinarily it is only in those rare cases where a man escapes from an ex- 
plosion with little injury that he loses his nerve, and quits the business. 
The oil industry itself is young, dating back less than the span of a single 
lifetime. The practice of shooting or torpedoing wells dates only from the 
sixties, but in this length of time its record shows an appalling list of fatali- 
ties, a list to which is added from a dozen to a score of victims every year. 
The purpose of shooting an oil well is chiefly to crack and loosen the oil- 
bearing stratum and thus stimulate the flow of the well, but partly also to 
remove the paraffin, which forms on the inside of the pipes, choking their 
flow. In the early days of the industry, operators steamed their wells or 
drenched them with benzine, in order to clear them from paraffin. These 
methods were so costly and so lacking in efficiency that other devices for 
obtaining the desired result were sought for. Exploding a charge of gun- 
powder in the well was tried, and proved so effective that, in 1864, Colonel 
E. A. L. Roberts patented a process for “increasing the production of wells 
by exploding gunpowder, or its equivalent, at or near the oil-bearing point, 
in connection with superincumbent fluid-tapping.” The first successful 
38 
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torpedoing was done in 1866, near Titusville, Pa. A charge of five pounds 
of gunpowder in an earthen bottle was exploded by dropping a red-hot iron 
down the pipe. In the meantime Roberts substituted nitro-glycerine for 
gunpowder in his process, and organized a company which, under the 
patent, monopolized the work of well-shooting. Determined attempts were 
made to break down the patents, but the courts upheld Roberts. 

The company, having a clear field, proceeded to raise the charge for 
shooting to an exorbitant figure. This, brought on the so-called “torpedo 
war.” Illegal operators sprang up everywhere in the oil country. These 
men did their work at night to avoid detection, and were consequently 
known as “moonlighters.” Agents of the Roberts company arrested the 
“moonlighters” and the well operators who employed them whenever de- 
tected, and the war waged furiously for a time. In the end, however, the 
company reduced its scale of charges and the trouble subsided. At the 
present time the work of shooting wells is in the hands of a number of inde- 
pendent companies scattered throughout the oil regions. The old 
monopoly is past, but it made fortunes before it was broken up. + - 

Nitro-glycerine displaced gunpowder because it possesses greater explo- 
sive power and is not injured by submersion under water. It is the neces- 
sity for handling large quantities of this explosive, one of the most 
capricious and powerful known to science, that makes the shooter’s work 
so dangerous. A single misstep or careless movement may at any instant 
send him flying into space, literally torn to shreds. The reality of the 
danger is attested by the long list of victims who have lost their lives 
through the treacherous explosive and by a ; 
thousand hairbreadth escapes. 

_ Nitro-glycerine is a mixture of the 
glycerine of commerce with sulphuric 
and fuming nitric acids. It was dis- 
covered in 1846 by a European 
chemist. At the factories where 

it is manufactured on a large 

scale, the acids are received, 

already mixed, in great iron 

cylinders. Each cylinder Y, 
weighs half a ton, and 
contains 1,750 pounds 
of acid. The con- 


AFTER THE SHOT, 
THE OIL SPOUTS 
HiGH ABOVE THE DERRICK. 
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tents of the cylinders are poured into a large tank, into which the glycerine 
is allowed to run slowly. Paddles, operated by an engine, keep the con- 
tents of the tank in constant motion. These paddles are also connected with 
a hand-crank, so that they can be turned by hand should the engine 
be disabled. It is a matter of life and death to keep the paddles nioving, 


1HE INTERIOR OF AN OLL TANK, SHOWING THE FORCE OF A FLOW 

& PRODUCING ONE HUNDRED BARREI.S AN HOUR. 
for if the mixture in the tank were allowed to become quiet for a moment 
it would explode inevitably. After acids and glycerine have been thor- 
cughly mixed, the resulting compound, a yellowish-brown fluid, passes 
into the “drowning tank,” a giant wooden tub half filled with water. The 
nitro-glycerine being heavier than the water, sinks to the bottom, while 
the fumes caused by mixing the acids and the glycerine rise to the top 
and pass off. After the drowning tank another cleansing of the compound 
takes place in tubs of hot water, kept in motion by revolving paddles. In 
this process all the dirt and grease are washed out and the nitro-glycerine 
emerges, a light-colored liquid closely resembling strained lard oil in ap- 
pearance. It is put up in tin cans holding eight or ten quarts, and made 
exactly like the cans used for maple or cane syrup. In these cans the liquid 
is stored in magazines until required for use. 

All through the oil country of Pennsylvania and Ohio one may find small 
windowless-structures located, like the nitro-glycerine factories, in secluded 
gulches or forest depths far from the public highway or any inhabited build- 
ing. These are the magazines or storehouses in which the explosive is 
kept. Signs in front and rear bear the words, “Nitro-glycerine—Keep 
away,” in prominent characters. Such a sign in itself would seem to be 
ample protection for the contents of the building, but the single door usually 
is heavily barred and padlocked, for, strange as it may seem, it is no un- 
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usual thing for a magazine to be broken into and rifled of its contents. 
Hundreds of quarts of nitro-glycerine are stored in these buildings, and 
when such a charge explodes, as sometimes happens, the shock is felt for 
miles around, and a hole is scooped out of the earth big enough to contain 
an ordinary city dwelling. The terrific effects of such explosions, which 
cut through the trunks of trees as cleanly as the woodmen’s saw, strip off 
great branches and convert the building itself into dust and kindling wood, 
afford the most instructive illustration of the fearful force stored up in a 
few cans of this harmless-looking fluid. 

The greater number of fatalities occur in transporting the explosive and 
from mishaps in lowering the charges into the wells. It is generally claimed 
that ordinary concussion will not explode nitro-glycerine, but the shooter 
always looks carefully after the springs of his wagon, because the history 
of nitro-glycerine explosions has more weight with him than any theories 
as to the nature of the death-dealing substance. He knows full well that if 
a wagon-load of the dangerous material does “go off” while he is driving it, 
the chance of his escape is not worth considering. The stock wagons, used 
in hauling supplies from the factories and the magazines, hold from seventy- 
two to ninety-six cans—enough to wipe out a town. The shooter’s wagon 
is smaller, having a capacity of from twelve to sixteen cans. With one of 
these staunch little turnouts the shooter goes rattling over the rough coun- 
try roads. There is very little danger, unless the cans happen to leak ; but 
the people who meet him never stop to argue the right of way. It is note- 
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worthy that the residents of the oil districts who are not in the oil business 
usually display a terror of the shooter's wagon that is surprising to those 
who.are unfamiliar with the terrific force of nitro-glycerine explosions. 
With the process of drilling a well 
and putting down the casing the 
shooter has nothing to do. His is 
expert work, and he is sent for 
only when all this preliminary 
work is completed. Then he 
drives to the well with his load 


NITRO-GLY- 
CERINE 
RUNNING INTO: 
THE DROWNING 
TANK. 

of cans, shells, an- 
chors, reel and ‘‘ go- 
devil.” These are 
the implements of his 
trade—crude enough 
in all seeming, but 
well fitted for the 
work that he has to 
perform. H i Ss first TEMPORARY STORAGE TANK FOR COLLECTING THE OIL, 
step is to ascertain the depth of the well and the distance to 
the oil-bearing ‘‘sand’”—the spot where the charge must be set 
off. The reel carrying the cord used in lowering the exploding 
paraphernalia into the well is fastened to the fly-wheel of the 
engine and the shooter pays the loose end of the cord into the tubing of 
the well, watching it carefully as it unwinds. It is a matter of vital impor- 
tance that the reel should work smoothly, as any hitch, or even a kink in the 
rope, in lowering the nitro-glycerine into the well might prove fatal. 

First of all, some small tin supports, known as anchors, are sunk in the 
well. They serve as a platform to hold the exploding charge above the 
bottom of the shaft at a height where it will have most effect on the oil- 
bearing stratum. Next, the shell itself, the tin cylinder which is to receive 
the charge of liquid destruction, is hung in position at the top of the shaft. 
The shooter brings forward the cans of nitro-glycerine and places them 
within easy reach on the platform at'the mouth of the well. 

The critical moment in the whole process has now arrived, and this is the 
time when spectators, except the “crew” that operates the well, usually 
retire to a safer distance. The shooter opens the cans of nitro-glycerine, 
removing the two stoppers in the upper end of the can. One of these is to 
serve as an outlet for the explosive, the other as an ingress for air, so that 
there shall be no bubbling or splashing as the charge runs out. Anything 
of that kind might sweep crew, derrick and all, from the face of the earth 
—or it might not. That is one of the pleasing uncertainties of nitro-glycerine. 
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The shooter carefully and slowly pours out the contents of the cans until 
the shell is filled. Then comes the task of lowering it into the well by the 
unwinding of the reel, a proceeding fraught with considerable anxiety, as 
any jolt or jar when the charge is only part of the way down is likely to 
involve damage to the well and destruction to all who are near it. 

The amount of nitro-glycerine used in shooting a well varies according 
to the expert’s estimate of what will be required to produce a good flow. 
As little as ten quarts and as much as two hundred has been used in a single 
charge. From a hundred to a hundred and fifty is the amount ordinarily 
employed. On this amount depends the number of shells used, which are 
lowered one after another into the well. To land one of these heavy charges 
upon another without a concussion that may prove fatal is a delicate task, 
and an accident at this stage of the proceedings is particularly unfortunate. 

The last shell lowered into the well bears at its top—the pointed end—a 
round piece of iron carrying a quarter-inch rod, on the end of which is 
placed a fulminate of mercury cap, resting on a small anvil piece. The cord 
is then unhooked and reeled up, and all is ready for the shooting. 

Here is where the “go-devil’—expressively named—comes into play. 
The go-devil is a piece of casting about fifteen inches long, with wings ex- 
tending out two inches on each side. It is made of the most brittle, rotten 
iron obtainable, so that it will break into small pieces after, doing its work. 
Otherwise it might annihilate somebody in the neighborhood of the well. 

The shooter is alone by this time. He takes the go-devil, poises it in his 
hands at the mouth of the well, and drops it. Then he promptly, but not 
hurriedly, retires about a hundred yards from the well. There is an interim 
of from thirty to fifty seconds after the dropping of the casting before the 
explosion, and this gives him ample time to reach the protection of a tree. 

The brief interim is heavy with suspense. The success of the whole 
costly undertaking depends upon the issue of the next few seconds. The 
shooter is to know whether his work has been properly done. The owner 
will learn whether his investment is to be a paying one or another of the 
long series of disappointments that fall to the lot of the oil-well operator. 
The hearts of the onlookers beat quickly with anticipation. Oil enough for 
a fortune may stream from that hole; perhaps it will be a roaring outpour 
of gas that can be heard a mile away; perhaps only a shower of dirt and 
stones: perhaps nothing. In the last case, after waiting a respectful 
length of time, if it becomes evident that the go-devil has not set off the 
charge, the shooter approaches the well once more and prepares a “jack- 
squib.” This is a small tube, with two or three ounces of nitro-glycerine 
in the bottom and a cap at the lower end, attached to several feet of water- 
proof fuse. The whole is packed with sand to sink it through the water in 
the well. It generally does the work and sets off the whole charge. 

When the explosion takes place a slight jar is felt, then comes a rush of 
air, followed by sand and gravel and flying stones that sail hundreds of 
feet in the air and then drop back in a shower that pelts the earth for hun- 
dreds of vards around and causes the onlookers to dodge behind the nearest 
protection, After it, with a great roar, a column of water and dirt spouts 
high above the derrick. After this, if oil has been struck, comes the oil 
itself. It wells up out of the pipe in a solid fountain glistening with green 
and yellow tints, mounting higher and higher until it is above the top of 
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the derrick, spraying the whole structure. If the well is a “gusher,” thou- 
sands of barrels of oil may go to waste before the flow can be controlled. 
As soon as it appears that the attempt has been successful, the shooter 
hitches up his team and drives on to the next well that awaits his services, 
where he repeats the whole dangerous process, going through it perhaps 
a half dozen times before nightfall—that is, if all goes well. If not, if some 
one of the thousand and one possible accidents happens, the victim’s friends 
sorrowfully gather up such portions of his anatomy as can be found and 
hold a funeral over them. A cigar-box is usually sufficient to contain the 
remains of a man who receives the full force of a charge of nitro-glycerine. © 
A mere dozen drops will tear a man into little pieces. The charge used in 
shooting a well (from fifty to one hundred and fifty quarts) would level a 


THE SHOOTER IS SHOWN POURING NITRO-GLYCERINE INTO A SHELL HELD IN POSITION BY A CORD. 
THE SECOND MAN TO THE RIGHT OF THE SHOOTER HOLDS THE ‘'GO-DEVIL” IN HIS HANDS. 


town. Occasionally the treacherous stuff exhibits. a demoniac sense of 
humor, and performs freaks which border on the marvelous. 

' The first of the long list of fatalities due to nitro-glycerine occurred in 
1867, almost as soon as its use was begun. William Munson, one of the 
earliest operators, had a small workshop and storehouse near Oil City, Pa. 
One morning he was seen to enter the building as usual. A few moments 
later a terrific explosion shook the houses in Oil City to their foundations. 
Windows were shattered and dishes thrown from the shelves. The people 
rushed into the streets, frantic with apprehension. On recovering their 
wits, they all hurried toward the magazine. The building had been 
shivered into fragments, a hole in the ground marking the spot where it had 
stood. Of the unfortunate Munson only fragments were found. 

What was perhaps the most disastrous explosion of the kind took 
place at Clarendon, Pa. In some unknown way a storehouse con- 
taining fourteen tons of nitro-glycerine blew up. The town was entirely 
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demolished, while the shock of the explosion was felt one hundred miles 
away. : 

The peculiar freaks sometimes perpetrated by nitro-glycerine are shown 
by an accident which happened to one William Pine. He was descending 
a steep hill with a load of the explosive. In this place the rough road was 
responsible for the disaster. The load went off midway down the hill, scatter- 
ing the driver and wagon over a couple of acres of country, but, strange to 
say, the horses were but slightly injured. It was supposed that the force 
of the shock passed above them, as they were going downhill. 

Venango County, Pennsylvania, contributes a case vividly illustrating the 
tremendous power of the explosive. The agent of a torpedo company hid 
a can of nitro-glycerine in the bushes intending to return the next day and 
use it. The wife of a well operator named Fetterman found the can while 
picking berries and gave it to her husband. Fetterman, mistaking the 
stuff for lard oil, sent it to his well, where it was used as a lubricant. All 
went well until one morning Fetterman used a little of the “lard-oil” 
to lubricate the engine. When the bystanders recovered from the shock 
which followed the engine-house was in splinters and Fetterman had gone 
the way of all who trifle with nitro-glycerine. The cause of the disaster was 
a mystery until a happy idea occurred to one of the men of testing the con- 
tents of the oil-can. Putting a single drop of it on an anvil he struck it a 
very heavy blow. The resulting concussion hurled him to the ground. 
Fetterman was a man of remarkable physical vigor, weighing 240 pounds, 
yet a quarter-spoonful of nitro-glycerine dashed him to death with instanta- 
neous suddenness. As a result of this incident, lard-oil became an unpopu- 
lar lubricant in Venango County for some time afterward. 

Sometimes the disaster can be directly traced to carelessness on the part 
of the victim himself. On one occasion two shooters, West and Palmer. 
were transferring a load of cans from the wagon to the magazine. West 
warned his companion once or twice to be more careful in handling the 
cans, but Palmer paid no heed. Part of the load had been stored 
in safety, when, an instant after Palmer entered the magazine, it suddenly 
disappeared in a cloud of dust, leaving hardly a trace of man or building. 
The shock of the explosion was fearful. West. who was standing beside 
the wagon, luckily escaped unhurt. The terrified horses galloped wildly 
through the streets of Titusville, the remaining cans bounding about in the 
wagon. To say that their progress through the town caused consternation 
is putting it mildly. That they did not explode can be considered one of the 
mysterious vagaries of nitro-glycerine. 

This adventure decided West to engage in a more healthful and less ex- 
citing occupation than well-shooting. About a month later he went to 
shoot his last well, saying to his wife, “This will wind up my work for the 
company.” It did, though not as he had intended. The torpedo failed to 
explode, and West drew it up to examine the priming; near the surface it 
suddenly went off, hurling West into the air. He struck the timbers of the 
derrick in his descent and fell upon its floor a corpse. 

“Doc” Haggerty, a well-known shooter, was driving over one of wes- 
tern Pennsylvania’s rough highways a few years back, with fourteen hun- 
dred pounds of nitro-glycerine in his wagon, when the load suddenly went 
off, doing its work so effectively that not a trace of Haggerty was recov- 
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ered, although pieces of the horses and wagon were found. <A life insur- 
ance company in which Haggerty held a $5,000 policy thereupon refused to 
pay the money, basing its action on the ground that, as no traces had been 
found, he might still be living. Insurance companies have been known to 
make small excuses for refusing to pay a policy, but Haggerty’s case is con- 
sidered in the oil country to come pretty close to the record of meanness. 

The cost of shooting a well depends upon the amount of nitro-glycerine 
used. The work is done usually by companies, who supply the explosive, 
the tools and the shooter. They generally charge the well operator from 
ninety cents to a dollar a quart for the nitro-glycerine used. They pay the 
shooter a monthly salary, generally from $75 to $100. In other places the 
operator buys the nitro-glycerine directly from the factory, and pays the 
shooter a fee of about $25. In either case the shooting costs the operator 
about $150 on the average, and after it is over he may have a hundred-bar- 
rel well or he may have only a dry hole to show for his expenditure. But 
the best the shooter can hope for in return for shaking hands with Death 
every day of his life is a fairly good salary. But he goes on doing his work 
faithfully and light-heartedly. Too many of his kind go on and on until 
Death gets the grip of them. 
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By ARTHUR COLTON. 


HE clock in some invisible steeple struck one. The great 
snowflakes fell thickly, wavering and shrinking, delicate, 
barren seeds, conscious of their unfruitfulness. The sputter 
of the arc lights seemed explosive to the muffled silence of 
the street. With a bright corner at either end, the block was 
a cafion, a passage in a nether world of lurking ghosts, 

where a frightened gaslight trembled. hesitated midway. And Noel Endi- 

cott conceived suddenly, between curb and curb, a sonnet, to be entitled 

“Dante in roth Street,” the appearance of it occupying, in black letter, a half 

page in the Monthly Illustrated, a gloomy penciling above, and below it 

“Noel Endicott.” The noiselessness cf his steps enlarged his imagination. 


‘*T walked in roth Street, not the Florentine, 
With ghosts more sad, and one like Beatrice 
Laid on my lips the sanction of her kiss. 
*Twas——" 


It should be in a purgatorial key, in effect something cold. white and spirit- 
ual, portraying “her” with Dantesque symbolism, a definite being, a vision 
with aname. “Twas In fact, who was she? 

He stopped. Tenth Street was worth more than a sonnet’s confined 
austerity. It should bea story. Noel was one who beat tragic conceptions 
into manuscript, suffering rejection for improbabilitv. Great actions 
thrilled him, great desires and despairs. The massive villainies of Borgia 
had fallen in days when art was strenuotts. Of old, men threw a world away 
for a passion, an ambition. Intense and abundant life. one was compelled 
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now to spin their symbols out of thin air, be rejected for improbability, and 
in the midst of a bold conception, in a snowstorm on cafioned toth Street, 
be hungry and smitten with doubts of one’s landlady. 

Mrs. Tibbett had been sharp that morning relative to a bill, and he had 
remonstrated but too rashly: “Why discuss it, Mrs. Tibbett. It’s a nega- 
tive, an unfruitful subject.” And she had, in effect, raved, and without 
doubt now had locked the outer door. Her temper, roused at one o'clock, 
would be hasty in action, final in result. 

He stood still and looked about him. Counting two half blocks as one, 
it was now one block to Mrs. Tibbett and that ambushed tragedy. 

In his last novel, “The Sunless Treasure” (to his own mind his greatest), 
young Humphrey stands but a moment hesitating before the oaken door, 
believing his enemies to be behind it with ready daggers. He hesitates but 
a moment. The die is cast. He enters, and his enemies are not there. 
But Mrs. Tibbett seemed different. For instance, she would be there. 

The house frontage of this, like the house frontage of the fatal next block, 
was various, of brick, brownstone or dingy white surface, with doorways 
at the top of high steps, doorways on the ground level, doorways flush with 
the front, or sunken in pits. Not a light in any window, not a battlement 
that on its restless front bore a star, but each house stood grim as Child 
Roland’s squat tower. The incessant snowflakes fell past. no motion or 
method of any Byzantine palace intrigue so silken, so noiseless, so mys- 
terious in beginnings and results. All these locked caskets wedged to- 
gether contained problems and solutions, to which Bassanio’s was a simple 
chance of three with a pointed hint. Noel decided that roth Street was too 
large for a story. It was aliterature. One must select. 

Meanwhile the snow fell and lay thickly, and there was no doubt that 
by persistent standing in the snow one’s feet became wet. He stepped into 
the nearest doorway, which was on the level of the street, one of three door- 
ways alike, all low, arched and deep. They would be less noticeable in the 
daytime than in the night, when their cavernous gaping and exact repeti- 
tion seemed either ominous or grotesque, according to the observer. The 
outer door was open. He felt his way in beyond the drift to the hard foot- 
ing of the vestibule, kicked his shoes free of snow and brushed his beard. 

The heroes of novels were sometimes hungry and houseless, but it seemed 
to Noel that they seldom or never faced a problem such as Mrs. Tibbett 
presented. Desperate fortunes should be carried on the point of one’s 
sword, but with Mrs. Tibbett the point was not to provoke her. She was 
incongruous. She must be thrust aside, put out of the plot. He made a 
gesture dismissing Mrs. Tibbett. His hand in the darkness struck the jam 
of the inner door, which swung back with a click of the half-caught latch. 
Ilis heart thumped, and he peered into the darkness, where a thin yellow 
pencil of light stretched level from a keyhole at the further end of a long hall. 

Dismissing Mrs. Tibbett, it was a position of dramatic advantage to stand 
in so dark and deep an arched entrance, between the silence and incessant 
motion of the snow on the one hand, and the vellow pencil of light, pointing 
significantly to something unknown, some crisis of fortune. He felt him- 
self in a tale that had both force and form, responsible for its progress. 

He stepped in, closed the half door behind him softly, and crept 
through the hall. The thin line of light barred the way, and seemed to sar, 
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. ‘ON THE FURTHER SIDE OF THE 
¥ \ TABLE STOOD A WOMAN INA 
me, BLACK EVENING DRESS.” 


Drawn by Will Grefe. 


“Here is the place. Be bold, ready-minded, full of subtlety and resource.” 
There was no sound within that he could hear, and no sound without, ex- 
cept his own oppressed breathing and pulses throbbing in. his ears. 

Faint heart never won anything, and as for luck, it belonged to those 
who adventured with various chances, and of the blind paths that led away 
from their feet into the future, chose one, and another, and so kept on good 
terms .with possibility. If one but cried saucily, “Open this odd little 
box, you three gray women! And this, and this; the gray fates smiled 
indulgently, showing a latent motherliness. How many destinies had been 
decided by the opening and shutting of a door, which to better or worse 
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never opened again for retreat? A touch on this door and Mrs. Tibbett 
might vanish from the story forever, to the benefit of the story. 

He lifted his hand, having in mind to tap lightly, with tact and insinuation, 
but struck the door, in fact, nervously, with a bang that echoed in the hall. 
Someone spoke within. He opened and made entry in a prepared manner, 
which gave way to merely blinking wonder. 

It was a large dining-room, brightly lit by a chandelier, warm from a 
glowing grate, sumptuous with pictures and hangings, on the table a glitter 
of glass and silver, with meat, cakes and wine. 

On the further side of the table stood a woman in a black evening dress, 
with jewels on her hair and bosom. She seemed to have just risen, and 
grasped the back of her chair with one hand, while the other held open a 
book on the table. The length of her white arm was in relief against her 
black dress. 

Noel's artistic slouch hat, now taken off with uncertain hand, showed 
wavy brown hair over eyes not at all threatening, a beard pointed, somewhat 
profuse, a face interestingly featured and astonished. No mental prepara- 
tion to meet whatever came, of Arabic or mediaeval incident, availed him. 
He felt dumb, futile, blinking. |The lady’s surprise, the startled fear on 
her face, was hardly seen before it changed to relief, as if the apparition of 
Noel, compared with some foreboding of her own, were a mild event. She 
half smiled when he began :-— 

“Tam an intruder, madam,” and stopped with that embarrassed platitude. 
“IT passed your first door by accident, and your second by impulse.” 

“That doesn’t explain why you stay.” 

“May I stay to explain?” 

When two have exchanged remarks that touch the borders of wit, they 
have passed a mental introduction. To each the mind of the other is a 
possible shade and bubbling spring by the dusty road of conversation. 
Noel felt the occasion. He bowed with a side sweep of his hat. 

“Madam, I am a writer of poems, essays, stories. If you ask, What do 
I write in poems, essays, stories, I answer, My perception of things. If you 
ask, In what form would I cast my present perceptions of things, I say. 
Without doubt a poem.” 

“You are able to carry both sides of a conversation. I have not asked 
anv of these.” 

“You have asked why I stay. J am explaining.” 

The lady’s attitude relaxed its stiffness by a shade, her half smile became 
a degree more balmy. 

“T think you must be a successful writer.” 

“You touch the point,” he said slowly. “I am not. IT am hungry and 
probably houseless. And worse than that, I find hunger and houselessness 
are sordid, tame. The taste of them in the mouth is flat, like stale beer. It 
is not like the bitter tang of a new experience, but like something the world 
shows its weariness of in me.” 

The amused smile vanished in large-eyed surprise, and something more 
than surprise, as if his words gave her some intimate, personal information. 

“You say strange things in a verv strange wav. And you came in by an 
accident?” 

“And an impulse.” 
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“IT don't understand. [but you must sit down, and I can find you more to 
eat, if this isn't enough.” 

Noel could not have explained the strangeness of his language, if it was 
strange, further than that he felt the need of saying something in order to 
find an opportunity of saying something to the point, and so displayed 
whatever came to his mind as likely to arrest attention. It was a critical 
lesson in vagabondage, as familiar there as hunger and houselessness. He 
attacked the cold meat, cakes and fruit with fervor, and the claret in the 
decanter. But what should be the next step in the pursuit of fortune? At 
this point should there not come some revelation? 

The lady did not seem to think so, but sat looking now at Noel and now 
at her own white hands in her lap. That she should have youth and beauty 
seemed to Noel as native to the issue as her jewels, the heavy curtains, the 
silver and glass. As for youth, she might be twenty, twenty-one, two. All 
such ages, he observed to himself with a mental flourish, were one in beauty. 
It was not a rosy loveliness like the claret in the decanter, nor plump like 
the fruit in the silver basket, but dark-eyed, white and slender, with black 
hair drawn across the temples; of a fragile delicacy like the snowflakes, 
the frost flower of the century's culture, the symbol of its ultimate luxury. 
The rich room was her setting. She was the center and reason for it, and 
the yellow point of a diamond over her heart, glittering, but with a certain 
mellowness, was still more central, intimate, interpretative, symbolic of all 
desirable things. He began to see the story in it, to glow with the idea. 

“Madam,” he said, “I am a writer of whose importance I have not as yet 
been able to persuade the public. The way I should naturally have gone 
to-night seemed to me something to avoid. I took another, which brought 
me here. The charm of existence—’” She seemed curiously attentive. 
“The charm of existence is the unforeseen, and of all things our moods are 
the most unforeseen. One’s plans are not always and altogether futile. If 
you propose to have salad for lunch. and see your way to it, it is not so 
improbable that you will have salad for lunch. But if you prefigure how it 
will all seem to you at lunch, you are never quite right. Man proposes and 
God disposes. I add that there is a third and final disposal, namely, what 
man is to think of the disposition after it is made. I hope, since you pro- 
posed or prefigured to-night, perhaps as I did, something different from this 
—this disposition,”—he lifted his glass of claret between him and the light,— 
“that your disposition what to think of it is, perhaps, something like mine.” 

The lady was leaning forward with parted lips, listening intently, absorbed 
in his words. For the life of him Noel could not see why she should be 
absorbed in his words, but the fact filled him with happy pride. 

Tell me,” she said quickly. “You speak so well——” 

Noel filled in her pause of hesitation. 

“That means that my wisdom may be all in my mouth.” 

“No, indeed; I mean you must have experience. Will you tell me. is it 
so dreadful not to have money? People say different things.” 

“They do.” He felt elevated, borne along on a wave of ornamental ex- 
pression. “It is their salvation. Their common proverbs contradict each 
other. A man looks after his pence and trusts one proverb that the pounds 
will look after themselves, till presently he is called penny wise and pound . 
foolish, and brought up by another. And consider how less noticeable life 


‘*I SHOULD NOT MIND BEING SOME- 
THING SYMBOLIC, IF I MIGHT 
PROVE MY GRATITUDE . . , BY 
BECOMING LITERARY MATERIAL.” 


Drawn bly Will Gree, 
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would be without its jostle of opinion, its conflicting lines of wisdom, its 
following of one truth to meet with another going a different way. Give 
me for finest companionship some half truth, some ironic veracity.” 

She shook her head. It came to him with a shock that it was not his 
ormamental expression which interested her, but only as it might bear on 
something in her own mind more simple, direct and serious, something not 
yet disclosed. “In fact,” he thought, “ she is right. One must get on with 
the plot.” It was a grievous literary fault to break continuity, to be led 
away ‘ftom the issue by niceties of expression. The proper issue of a plot 
was’ ‘simple, direct, serious, drawn from the motive which began it. Why 
did she sit here with her jewels, her white arms and black dress these weird, 
still hours of the night? Propriety hinted his withdrawal, but one must re- 
sist the easy ty 

“The answer to the question does not satisfy you. But do you not see 
that I only enlarged on your own answer? People say different things be- 
cause they are different. The answer depends on temperaments, more 
narrowly on moods; on tenses, too, whether it is present poverty and house- 
lessness or past or future. And so it has to be answered particularly, and 
you haven't made me able to answer it particularly to you. And then one 
wouldn’t imagine it could be a question particular to you.” 

“You are very clever,” she murmured, half smiling again. “Are you not 
too clever for the purpose? You say so many things.” 

“That is true,” said Noel plaintively. “The story has come to a stand- 
still, It has all run out into diction.” 

At that moment there was a loud noise in the hall. 

The smile, which began hopefully, grew old while he watched it, and 
withered away. The noise that echoed in the hall was of a banging door, 
then of laden, dragging steps. The hall door was thrown open, and two 
snowy hackmen entered, holding u.p between them a man wearing a tall hat. 

“He’s some loaded, ma’am,” said one of them cheerfully. “I ain’t seen 
him so chucked in six months.” 

They dropped him in a chair, from which, after looking about him with 
half-open, glassy eyes, and closing them again, he slid limply to the floor. 
The hackman regarded that choice of position with sympathy. ‘Wants to 
rest his load, he does,” and backed out of the door with his companion. 

“It goes on the bill. Ain’t seen him so chucked in six months:” 

The lady had not moved from her chair, but had sat white and still, looking 
down into her lap. She gave a hard little laugh. 

“Isn’t it nice he’s so ‘chucked’? He would have acted dreadfully.” She 
was leaning on the table now, her dark eyes reading him intently. The man 
on the floor snorted and gurgled i in his sleep. 

“T couldn’t kill anybody,” she said. “Could you?” 

Noel shook his head. 

“It’s so funny,” she went on in a soft, speculative way, “one can’t do it. 
I’m afraid to go away and be alone and poor. I wish he would die.” 

“Tt wouldn’t work out that way,” said. Noel, struggling with his wits. 
“He’s too healthy.” 

It seemed to him immediately that the comment was not the right onc. 
It was not even an impersonal fact to himself, an advantage merely to the 
plot, that the sleeper was unable to object to him and discard him from it, as 
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he had resolved to discard Mrs. Tibbett, but with such brutal energy as the 
sleeper’s face indicated. For it repelled not so much by its present relaxed 
degradation as by its power, its solidity of flesh, its intolerant self-assertion, 
the physical vigor of the short bull neck, bulky shoulders, heavy mustache, 
heavy cheeks and jaw, bluish with the shaving of a thick growth. He was 
dressed, barring his damp dishevelment, like a well-groomed clubman. 

But the lady was looking Noel in the eyes, and her own seemed strangely 
large, but as if covering a spiritual rather than a physical space, settled in 
melancholy, full of clouds, moving. lights and dusky distances. 

“I was waiting for him because he ordered me. I'm so afraid of him,” she 
said, shrinking with the words. ‘He likes me to be here to be afraid of him.” 

“Tell me what I am to do?” he said eagerly. 

“T suppose you are not to do anything.” 

Noel caught the thread of his fluency. He drew a ten-cent piece from his 
pocket, tossed it on the table, gestured toward it with one hand and swung 
the other over the back of his chair with an air of polished recklessness. 

“But your case seems desperate to you. Isit morethan mine? You have 
followed this thing about to ‘the end of the passage, and there is my last 
coin. My luck might change to-morrow. Who knows? Perhaps to-night. 
I would take it without question and full of hope. Will you experiment 
with fortune and—and me?” 

The dark eyes neither consented nor refused. They looked at him 
gravely. 

“It is a black, cold night. The snow is thick in the air and deep on the 
street. Put it so at the worst, but fortune and wit will go far.” 

“Your wit goes farther than your fortune, doesn't it?” she said, smiling. 

“TI don’t conceal.” 

“You don’t conceal eithér of them, do you?) You spread them both out,” 
and she laughed a pleasant little ripple of sound. 

Noel rose with distinction and bent toward her across the table. 

“My fortune is this ten-cent piece. As you see, on the front of it is 
stamped a throned woman.” 

“Oh, how clever.” She laughed, and Noel flushed with the applause. 

“Shall we trust fortune and spin the coin? Heads, the throned woman, 
I shall presently worship you, an earthly divinity. Tails, a barren wreath 
and the déhomination of a money value, meaning I take my fortunes away, 
and you,” pointing in turn to the sleeper and the jewels, “put up with yours 
as you can.” 

She seemed to shiver as he pointed. “No,” she said, “I couldn’t do that. 
A woman never likes to spin a coin seriously.” 

“Will you go then?” 

The sleeper grunted and turned over. She turned pale, put her hand to 
her throat, said hurriedly, ‘Wait here,” and left the room, lifting and draw- 
ing her skirt aside as she passed the sleeper. 

She opened the door at last and came again, wrapped in a fur mantle. 
carrying a traveling case, and stood looking down at the sleeper as if with 
some struggle of the soul, some reluctant surrender. 

They went out, shutting the door behind them. 

The snow was falling still on toth Street out of the crowding night. He 
held her hand on his arm close to him. She glided beside him noiselessly. 

The express office was at the corner, a little dingy, gas-lit room, 
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“Carriage? Get it ima minute,” said the sleepy clerk. “It’s just round 
the corner.” 

They stood together by a window, half opaque with dust. Her face was 
turned away, and he watched the slant of her white cheek. 

“You will have so much.to tell me,” he whispered at last. 

“Tam really very grateful. You helped me to resolve.” 

“Your carriage, sir.” 

The electric light sputtered over them standing on the curb. 

“But,” she said, smiling up at him, “I have nothing to tell you. There is 
nothing more. It ends here. Forgive me. It is my plot and it wouldn’t 
work out your way. There are too many conflicting lines of wisdom in 
your way. My life lately has been what you would call, perhaps, a study in 
realism, and you want me to be, perhaps, a symbolic romance. I am sure you 
would express it very cleverly. But I think one lives by taking resolutions 
rather than by spinning coins, that promise either a throned woman or a 
wreath and the denomination of a money value. One turns up so much 
that is none of these things. Men don't treat women that way. I married 
to be rich, and was very wretched, and perhaps your fame when it comes 
will be as sad to you. Maybe the trouble lies in what you called ‘the third 
disposal.’ But I did not like being a study in realism. I should not mind 
being something symbolic, if I might prove my gratitude,’—she took her 
hand from his arm, put one foot on the step and laughed, a pleasant little 
ripple of scund—‘by becoming literary material.” The door shut to, and 
the carraige moved away into the storm with a muffled roll of wheels. 

Noel stared after it blankly, and then looked around him. It was half a 
block now to Mrs. Tibbett. He walked on mechanically, and mounted the 
steps by habit. The outer door was not locked. A touch of compunction 
had visited Mrs. Tibbett. , 

He crept into his bed, and lay noting the growing warmth and sense of 
sleep, and wondering whether that arched doorway was the third of the 
three or the second. Strictly speaking he seemed to have gone in at the 
middle one and come out at the third, or was it not the first rather than the 
middle entrance that he had sheltered in? The three arched entrances 
capered and contorted before him in the dark, piled themselves into the 
portal of a Moorish palace, twisted themselves in a kind of mystical trinity 
and seal of Solomon, floated apart and became thin, filmy, crescent moons 
over a frozen sea. He sat up in bed and smote the coverlet. 

“T don’t know her name! She never told me!" He clutched his hair, and 
then released it cautiously. “It's Musidora! T forgot that sonnet!” 


““’Twas Musidora, whom the mystic nine 
Gave to my soul to be forever mine, 
And, as through shadows manifold of Dis, 
Showed in her eyes, through dusky distances 
And clouds, the moving lights about their shrine; 
Now ever on my soul her touch shall be 
As on the cheek are touches of the snow, 
Incessant, cool, and gone; so guiding me 
From sorrow’s house and triple portico. 
And prone recumbrance of brute tyranny, 
In a strict path shall teach my feet to go.”’ 


The clock in the invisible steeple struck three, 
4 


GEORGE WELLINGTON STREETER, DISCOVERER OF THE DISTRICT OF LAKE MICHIGAN. 


THE LAKE FRONT WAR. 


By J. D. SHERMAN AND SAMUEL S. SHERMAN. 

This is the history of a unique territory which has grown from a garbage heap toa region 
of considerable size. The “ District of Lake Michigan”’ is the only known land which 
was discovered on the day it began to exist; and ever since its creation it has proved an 
apple of discord to the City of Chicago and the State of IIlinois—THE Epiror. 


= HE District of Lake Michigan is a subject for an epic poem, 
a farce comedy, a novel and a score of law briefs. Grim 
war, pitched battles and forlorn hopes there are for the epic 
poem. There are characters as original and situations as 
fantastically humorous as any on the stage for the farce 
comedy. Truth that is indeed stranger than fiction, complications that 
would drive a puzzle editor mad, anda future charged with sensations 
which no prophet can predict lie ready to the hand of the novelist. A 
magazine article can but outline its history. 

lor the District of Lake Michigan consists of nearly 200 acres of made 
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land on the lake shore in the heart of Chicago. Its value in hard cash is not 
less than $20,000,000, and may be nearer $100,000,000. And for fifteen 
years it has been the stake of a battle that has no like in the history of the 
United States. 

At first the United States Government officially denied that there was 
any land there. Convinced at last that the land did actually exist, Uncle Sam 
decided that he had no title. But, far from being “No Man's Land,” this 
tract seemed to be everybody's land. The State of Illinois claimed it and dis- 
posed of its claim. The shore owners claimed it under their riparian rights. 
Scrip owners tried to locate it. One man swears it is his by virtue of pur- 
chase of title from the Indians. Another man asserts his ownership by 
right of discovery and occupation. He has organized a government, and 
claims a seat in Congress as its delegate-elect. . 

When the writer arises who can do the situation justice, he will find his 
material something like this: 

Scene: The District of Lake Michigan; No Man’s Land and Everybody’s 
Land. 

Time: 1886-1got. 

Dramatis personae: The Honorable George Wellington Streeter, master 
of the steamer Reuzan, Discoverer of the Land, Delegate-Elect toCongress. 

Maria Streeter, his wife and worthy helpmeet, reputed niece of Mrs. O. 
W. Potter, wife of the millionaire steel magnate, who lives in a palace on the 
Lake Shore Drive just across the road from the District of Lake Michigan, 
and seems to be on rather distant terms with her niece. 

William H. Niles, staunch 
friend of the Streeters, Mili- 
tary Governor of the District 
and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. 

William H. Cox, who claims 
title by purchase from the 
Indians. 

His Honor the Acting Mayor 
of Chicago, the Sheriff of Cook 
County, the Chief of Police, 
the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, Pork Packers, Soap- 
makers, Millionaires, Social 
Leaders, Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Land Commissioners, 
Lieutenants, Sergeants, Pa- 
trolmen, Policemen, Judges of 
the Federal and State Courts 
and Legal Luminaries. 

The Populace, including 
Camera Fiends and Small 
Boys. 

Now the District of Lake 
Michigan is unlike any other MARIA STREETER, 
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known land on the globe, in that its beginning and its discovery were 
simultaneous. No doubt it appears to Captain Streeter as if Providence 
had a direct hand in it all. At any rate, it was the big storm of July 10, 
1866, which piled up the sand that first appeared above the water in the 
District and then stranded upon it the good ship Reutan, in order that her 
gallant master might become a combined fresh-water Columbus and 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The Providential theory is materially strengthened by closer acquaint- 
ance with the instru- 
ments chosen. For 
Captain George Wel- 
lington Streeter and 
Maria, his wife, are 
not ordinary people; 
neither is the Reutan 
an ordinary craft. 
Captain Streeter was 

born at 
~ Washtenaw, 
 * 


\S 


THE HISTORIC SPO'l 
WHERE THE ‘‘REU- 
TAN’ GROUNDED. 


Mich , fifty-six years ago. His 
father was a marine lawyer. 
Ilis mother was a descendant 
of the famous General Francis 
M ar i on - of Revolutionary CAPTAIN STREETER'S OLD BOATHOUSE, NOW HALF A 
. ° . MILE FROM THE WATER, 

fame; and possibly this is 

why Captain Streeter would rather fight than eat. However much his 
many opponents may pretend to laugh at him, Captain Streeter is not a 
man to be lightly dealt with. Half a glance at his strong, aggressive nose, 
his long, red beard and his stovepipe hat will tell you that. A second look 
will show you that he has a high forehead and an undershot jaw. He has a 
harsh, nasal drawl, an accent that would shame a native of the Nutmeg 
State and a sincere fondness for fine-cut. 

Captain Streeter is getting well along toward the age when the average 
man’s aggressiveness begins to fail, but there is nothing in his manner or 
appearance to show the fact. He looks scarcely forty-five. “I guess the 
other fellers done the worryin’,” he says. To undertake the establishment 
of a new territory or republic on a garbage heap on the lake shore, and to 
carry out the absurdity, needs a man of his stamp. His enemies say he is 
a crank, but if he is, he is just the sort of a crank that makes things turn. 
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Mrs. Streeter is as far removed from the ordinary as her husband. She is 
a helpmeet in the truest sense of the word. Wrecked with him, she divides 
with him the honors of discovery. She lived with him aboard the Reutan 
during the long years it did, duty as a home. When foes assailed she was 
first in the fray, and no hope was too forlorn for her to lead. In her hands 
the tea-kettle was mightier than the shotgun. 

And as to the Reutan, it seems as if its great accomplishment was its mis- 
sion in life. Several months before the storm of July 1oth, Captain 
Streeter had received a proposition from the Government of Honduras, 
offering him several thousand acres of land provided he should found 
thereon an American colony at a place known as Reutan. Captain Streeter 
accepted the proposition, and planned to collect about thirty persons in Chi- 
cago and make the voyage by boat through the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
down the Illinois and Mississippi rivers and across the Gulf to the seacoast, 
near Reutan. The building and equipment of the steamer Reutan were the 
first steps in the new venture. 

Boats that travel through the Illinois and Michigan Canal are necessarily 
restricted as to size, draught and rigging. The influence of these peculiari- 
ties of construction on the fate of the ship and of its master is evident. For 
when the big storm of July 1oth struck the Reutan, on its way from Mil- 
waukee to Chicago, the light-draught boat was so tossed about on the waves 
that her propeller was out of the water half the time and the racing of the 
machinery soon resulted in a hopeless wreck in 
the engine-room. Having no masts, the boat 
was utterly helpless, and was driven towards 
the shore. Lastly, drawing only 4 1-2 
feet of water, 
the little craft 
was carried so 
far into shal- 
low water that 
when she 
stranded she 
was only 451 
feet and 6 
inches—to be 
exact, 451.42 
feet, according 
to Captain 
Streeter’s sur- 
veys — from 
terra _ firma, 


and her bow THE LAKE 

° SHORE DRIVE, FRONIINeG 
was resting ON) opue pisrricr OF LAKE 
a diminutive MICHIGAN. 


islet of white sand, which was just rising 
above the water’s level—the beginning of the 
District of Lake Michigan. 

Before the waves rolled themselves flat they cast 
up so much sand around the Reutan that any attempt 
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SS to pull her into deep water was 
out of the question. Thereupor, 
Captain Streeter, being a loyal 
master and bound to stick to his 
craft, staid serenely on board. As 
a philosopher, he decided to live 
in Rudder Grange fashion, ex- 
actly where the fates had cast his 
lot. As a discoverer, he took 
possession by right of discovery. 

In fifteen years Nature, assisted 
by man, has made marvelous 
changes. The lake washed in 
sand until Captain Streeter and 
his wife could walk ashore dry- 
shod. Soon the Reutan was far 
inland. Then came the use of 
the sand heaps as a public dump- 
ing ground, until there were 
nearly 200 acres of garbage and 
tin cans and all the refuse of a 
large city. The city streets were 
laid out and brought up to 
grade, the Lincoln Park Board 
built a boulevard, without be- 

WILLIAM H, NILES, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ginning or end, along the water’s 

Pe Sere yee edge. And, forlorn as the land is 

in itself, it looks still more deso.ate by comparison with the famous Lake 
Shore Drive which runs along its western edge. 

Near the western edge of the land there is to-day, even after all the 
garbage dumping and road building, a low ridge, perhaps fifty yards long. 
This is the most historic spot in the District. On the western slope of the 
ridge was the shoal on which the Reutan was stranded. The ridge itself 
is mainly composed of the sand thrown up by the lake around Captain 
Streeter’s mansion. On the north edge of the ridge stands the old square 
shed which was once his boat house. Here he sold fish and let boats in 
the days before he became the peer of the other sovereign rulers of the 
earth. The signs, “Boats for Rent” and ‘Boats for Sale,” still appear on 
the old shed, though the water is now fully half a mile away. On the top 
of the ridge once stood the capitol of the District, which was razed by the 
triumphant shore owners after the overthrow of the government in 1899. 
The little brick shack near by has its small history, too. When the capitol 
was razed this brick box was put up by the victors, and a watchman sat in 
it as an outward and visible sign of occupation. That is still its function. 

One would suppose that Captain Streeter, a veritable Crusoe, “monarch 
of all he surveyed,” would have grown up in peace and quiet with his Dis- 
trict. On the contrary, there was war almost from the beginning. Scarce 
had the storm died out before John V. Farwell, the millionaire merchant, 
N. K. Fairbank, the millionaire packer, and other shore owners, were 
watching him with suspicion. They claimed riparian rivhts and exnected 
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great things in the way of accretions. To be sure Captain Streeter was for 
a short time regarded as a shipwrecked mariner worthy of pity, but when he 
settled down to live in his stranded craft, sentiment took unto itself wings. 
One day somebody called him a squatter. He indignantly denied the 
accusation,’ and boldly proclaimed himself the discoverer of a new 
land. Between law suits there were pitched battles. Streeter would 
attempt to build a fence, and constables and policemen would stop the work 
and arrest his men. When the other side tried the same game, Streeter would 
retaliate to the best of his ability. In 1890 the fight was in full swing. 
About this time the Captain began to rebuild the Reutan for active service 
on Lake Michigan, and transferred his residence to a two-story house he 
had built on a scow. In one day his household goods, Marie’s piano and 
all, were thrown out three times and thrice they were put back. New 
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CAPTAIN STREETER’S MAP OF HIS DISTRICT—NOTICE THE 
OFFICIAL SEAI. OF THE ‘‘ DISTRICT OF LAKE 
MICHIGAN"? ATTACHED. 
actors came on the scene. The Averys, a noted fam- 
ily of amateur oarsmen, established a boat-house by 
permission of Fairbank. They undertook to build a 
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fence shutting off Streeter from the water. After several pitched bat- 
tles, somebody fired a rifle at Streeter, and Streeter filled Samuel Avery 
with bird shot. Streeter and his wife were acquitted on a charge of as- 
sault with intent to kill. Next, one Farwell attempted to put up a fence. 
Arthur Farwell, his son, led a large force of carpenters, police and con- 
stables. Streeter attacked them, was arrested and fined. He had young 
Farwell arrested for destroying his property. Probably the only thing that 
saved the young man from a penitentiary sentence was Streeter’s inability 
to prove satisfactory title. 

In the meantime Streeter was making an aggressive fight in other direc- 
tions. Strong in the belief that he was “monarch of all he surveyed,” he 
had a survey made of the land. Then he plotted the tract, made maps and 
filed a description in the office of the recorder of deeds for Cook County, 
Illinois. The recorder issued an abstract to him, and he began doing a 
land office business in selling lots. Some of the purchasers settled on the 
land, and quite a cluster of shanties grew up around the spot where the 
Reutan was stranded. But an abstract from the recorder’s office was not 
an entirely satisfactory title under the circumstances, and Streeter decided 
to play a still bolder game. 

After months of patient examination of maps, surveys and records, the 
Captain decided that the District of Lake Michigan was a public domain, 
outside of the jurisdiction of the State of Illinois, the County of Cook and 
the City of Chicago. This made him independent of local authority. Then 
he made a second survey, and recorded it in the land office at Washington. 
Next he filed on it two military land warrants amounting to 200 acres, $6,000 
worth of Valentine scrip and a homestead claim. This done, he demanded 
of the government a patent and a title. 

The Secretary of the Interior was puzzled. He decided first that there 
was no land there, the battleground existing officially as water; secondly, 
that the titles to submerged lands in the bed of the lake apparently belonged 
to the state; thirdly, that in any event the government had no title, and 
could therefore pass none. Captain Streeter grinned over this, and said 
he got just what he expected—a certificate of location, which he claimed was 
just as good for his purposes as a patent. 

The Secretary may have-thought at first that the District of Lake Michi- 
gan was a myth and Streeter a colossal joker, but he was soon forced to 
look at the matter seriously. If he did not know that the land was there, 
other people did, and, what was more to the point, they wanted the land. A 
Chicagoan named William H. Cox, who had been a partner of Streeter in 
the scheme, and had split with him, claimed title by virtue of purchase, 
in 1895, from the Indian heirs of the original redskin owners. He went 
Streeter one better, and claimed even the residence lots of the shore owners. 
In fact, his claim took in Potter Palmer’s castle on the Lake Shore Drive, 
but, luckily, it left him his barn. The McKee scrip people, whose claim 
resulted in a national scandal, attempted to settle on the land included in the 
claims of Cox and Streeter. The shore owners protested against the atti- 
tude of the Government. So did the Lincoln Park Board, claiming title 
to a boulevard that had been constructed along the coast line of the District 
under an act of the Illinois Legislature passed in 1889. Then ensued a 
bitter legal war at Washington. 
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The McKee scrip people forced the fight. They succeeded in convincing 
the Government that the land existed and in having it and other parts of the 
lake front surveyed by the Government. It is said that this survey cost 
them $95,000. Register Lamoureaux, of the Land Office, decided that the 
land was Government land, and approved the location of the McKee scrip 
onit. All the other interests appealed from this decision to Secretary of the 
Interior Bliss, while Streeter took a hand in the fight on his own hook, and 
advanced the proposition that the land was new territory formed by nature 
in an international waterway, and that it was within the domain of the 
United States only by the accident of its geographical location. Bliss over- 
turned the decision of Lamoreaux, who resigned in disgrace. The decision 
cleared up the situation to the extent only of eliminating the McKee scrip 
claim. It also carried joy to Streeter’s heart, because it was in effect a 
reaffirmation of the original decision that the Government had no jurisdic- 
tion over the District of Lake Michigan. 

The act of the Illinois Legislature referred to is destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future of the District of Lake Michigan. In 1889 the 
shore owners induced the Illinois Legislature to pass an act authorizing the 
Lincoln Park Commissioners to construct a boulevard 200 feet wide over 
the submerged lands of Lake Michigan and to deal with them for its ex- 
tension. This boulevard was to be ruri north from Indiana Street to Oak 
Street. In 1891 a contract was made between the commissioners and the 
shore owners by which the owners were to pay for the construction of the 
boulevard, fill in dirt between it and the shore, and get title to this land by 
way of compensation. Good judges then estimated that such land, esti- 
mated at 186 acres, would be worth about $10,000,000, and that the property 
fronting on the boulevard would be worth $1,000 a foot. The enormous 
sum of $100,000,000 was the estimate of some upon, the value of this com- 
pensation to the shore owners. The public was to do most of the filling 
through the agency of a public dump, and in return it was to get little 
beyond the right to drive over the boulevard without toll. The boulevard 
was built and the land had been partly filled in. All of the deeds to the land, 
however, have not ” 
been delivered to H 
the shore owners, ns ] 
but are still in es- j 
crow, owing to le- i 
gal complications. “ 

The decision of 
Secretary Bliss | 
paved the way for | 
Streeter’s next ft 
move. On the first 
Tuesday of April, 
1899, the property 
owners and _ resi- 


FORMER HEADQUAR- “ 


dents held a meet- ~—srers_ or CAPTAIN 
ing, selected the STREETER, THE OLD= 
re ‘“ on EST HOUSE IN THE 
title of the “Dis-  picparer. 


trict of Lake oe Serre 
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Michigan,” formally adopted the constitution of the United States and the 
Stars and Stripes as its constitution and flag, made laws and elected officers. 
Captain Streeter was elected District Clerk by an overwhelming majority, 
and the other plums were distributed among the faithful as follows: Dis- 
trict Judges, George B. Stevenson, Fred C. Pichel, Thomas Lamaraux; 
Justices of the Peace, William H. Niles, Henry James; Supervisor, Jacob 
Mine; Surveyor, George P. Wilson; Marshal, John E. Murray. 

April 25th following, the officers so elected appeared before the Clerk of 
the United States Court for the Northern District of Illinois at Chicago. 
Clerk Burnham may have had the idea that it was all a joke, but at any rate 
the officers were duly sworn in to uphold the laws and constitution of the 
United States in the District of Lake Michigan. 

Legal notice of these acts was thereupon served by these officers of the 
District upon the Mayor of Chicago, the Chief of Police and the City Law 
Department, and all persons “illegally” occupying the land of the District 
were warned that after May Ist they would be considered trespassers. 


THE SHORE OI 
THE DISTRICI 

SHOWING THE GRAD- 3 

UAL ACCUMULATION OF GROUND, 2 —_ 


Early in the morning of May 5th Captain Streeter and twenty-five of his 
loyal adherents took formal possession of the District of Lake Michigan. 
Captain Streeter’s shanty was selected as the capitol, and the American flag 
was raised over it with cheers that brought forth night-capped heads from 
the aristocratic mansions just over the United States line. District Clerk 
Streeter made an address to his followers. Justice Niles opened court. 

There was a council of war in the City Hall. It was decided that the 
government of the District of Lake Michigan must fall by force of arms, not 
by civil process. Police Inspector Heidelmeier descended upon the Dis- 
trict at the head of 100 policemen. He has an accent when excited. “I 
charge you dot you disberse yourselfs in der name of der beoples of Chi- 
cago,” he cried. Streeter denied his authority, and he and fourteen of his 
men were locked up on the charge of unlawful assemblage. The next day 
the shore owners razed Streetertown. 
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The outcome seemed to indicate that someone had deliberately laid a trap 
ior everybody connected with the overthrow of Streeter’s government. The 
defendants were held to the grand jury and indicted. All but one, Con- 
stable George L. Ward, gave bonds, and a writ of habeas corpus was sworn 
out for his release before the Federal Court. Judge Nohlsaat remanded 
him back to jail, the Court ruling that the District of Lake Michigan was 
not in the Northern District of Illinois and that the United States had no 
jurisdiction where it had no land. Naturally this decision scotched the 
indictments against the Streeter forces. Streeter and his fourteen men 
thereupon produced a shorthand record of the evidence brought out at their 
preliminary examination, and each sued the principals in the raid for $50,000 
damages for false imprisonment, the suits aggregating $750,000. 

“Bah,” said Captain Streeter to them, “you're daisies, you are. You have 
convicted yourselves out of your own mouths. That shorthand cost me 
$300, but I guess it’s worth it.” 

Saturday, May 26, 1yoo, one vear after the first invasion, that part of the 
United States of America immediately contiguous to the District of Lake 
Michigan awoke to a day of war's wild alarms. The morning sun revealed 
to the aristocrats of the lake shore a flag defiantly waving from a flagstaff at 
the foot of Superior Street. Two frowning rifle pits on the boule- 
vard near the water's edge dominated the whole district. Sentries 
paced to and fro, and the sunbeams glinted-wickedly on the barrels of Win- 
chesters. 

The news flew over the city that Captain Streeter was on the war path 
again. An army of desperate men, so the story went, had landed and en- 
trenched themselves. They were armed to the teeth with rifles, revolvers 
and Bowie knives. They had declared martial law. They had spread 
barbed wire entanglements and had drawn a dead line. They had two Gat- 
ling guns. They were provisioned for three months. They would die 
rather than surrender. Blood would flow like water. 

Then came a Declaration of Independence, issued by W. H. Niles, Mili- 
tarv Governor of the District of Lake Michigan. It recited the history of 
the District, declared it to be free and independent, defied all armed forces, 
except the United States military, and called for volunteers. 

Policeman James ()'Malley carried the news of the occupation to Inspec- 
tor Heidelmeier at the East Chicago Avenue station. The Inspector tele- 
phoned Chief of Police Joseph Kipley at the City Hall. Kipley ran to 
Corporation Counsel Charles M. Walker, who was Acting Mavor in the 
absence of Carter H. Harrison. The rifle pits, being on the boulevard, were 
on Lincoln Park land, and Acting Mavor Walker had doubts about the 
authority of the city police. So he sent for President Herman B. Wicker- 
sham, of the Lincoln Park Board. President Wickersham suggested that 
it was the Sheriff's duty to lead the forlorn hope. Sheriff Magerstadt 
wished to be sure he was right before he went ahead. Thereupon a drag-net 
was spread for legal luminaries of all degrees. Somebody appealed to the 
Governor, who happened to be in the city. to order out the First, Second, 
Seventh and Eighth Regiments of the Illinois National Guard, the Clan-na- 
Gael Guards, the Naval Reserve and the Temperance Cadets. 

The more lawyers there were the worse grew the tangle, but it was 
finally decided that the Sheriff and the Park Commissioners, being in some 
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sense state officers, should call upon the city for assistance, and that Kipley’s 
men should do the fighting under their direction. 

In the meantime Military Governor Niles, commander of the Streeter 
forces, was making history rapidly in the District of Lake Michigan. Acting 
Mayor Walker drove to the scene to see whether a conditon or a theory 
confronted him. He found the rifle pits and the dead lines without diffi- 
culty, and a sentry turned him back with the muzzle of a Winchester at his 
breast. Captain Barney Baer, Chief of the Lincoln Park Police,also drove up, 
and was in too much of a hurry to treat the sentries with sufficient respect. 
Then the Military Governor gave Baer a hint. Niles is an ex-regular why 
served under Lawton against Geronimo. He let loose with his Winchester, 
took two patches of hide from Baer’s horse and put two bullets through the 
box of his buggy. Baer took the hint and his horse ran away. Secretary 
Erby, of the Lincoln Park Board, next tempted the Governor and felt the 
wind of a bullet that flew by his ear. After this the dead lines were respected. 

Now comes Walter Hayes, Lincoln Park policeman and diplomatist, upon 
the scene. He hoisted a flag of truce and established friendly temporary re- 
lations with the military forces of the District. 

“Governor Niles,” said this diplomatist, “the police are on the way down 
Chicago Avenue. I give you my word they’re over 500 strong. They’ve 
got a hundred rifles in the bunch, and they’ve got orders to shoot to kill. 
Your men have been deserting one by one for the last three hours. The 
only way to save the lives of your brave army—what’s left of it—is to sur- 
render now to me. I put it to you as a veteran if I ain’t talking horse sense.” 

“T guess you are,” replied Niles, after thinking over the proposition. “If 
you will guarantee my men protection I am willing to surrender to a super- 
ior force. I am anxious to save bloodshed.” Hayes guaranteed protection 
and Niles ordered his army to lay down its arms. 

Five men came to the front and stacked their rifles. The rest of the army 
had melted away. The crowd of spectators swarmed in around the rifle pits. 
A number of city detectives closed in about Niles and his men. In the con- 
fusion some unknown persons nearly beat the Military Governor to death. 

And then in marched the long column of police. Patrol wagons loaded 
down with riflemen dashed up. Inspectors, captains, lieutenants—all the 
noted fighters of the Chicago police force were in the van, some of-them 
looking vastly disappointed. Lastly came steaming down the lake the tug 
James Hay, loaded to the guards with policemen with rifles. 

But the battle was over. All that could be done was to haul down the 
flag and march the six prisoners off to the police station. There these 
charges were preferred against each of them: Assault with intent to commit 
murder; assault with intent to inflict bodily injury; unlawful assemblv; 
conspiracy to commit assault ; carrving concealed weapons; trespass and de- 
struction of park property. 

While all this was going on Captain Streeter was calmly sitting with 
Maria in the Tremont House, where he lives in style these days, and being 
interviewed by multitudes of reporters. He blandly assured the news- 
gatherers that he knew nothing about the fight, except that he presumed 
that certain property owners in the District of Lake Michigan were being 
assailed by a riotous mob. Nevertheless, a few days later, Captain Streeter 
was arrested and made a party to all the conspiracy charges. 
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WIIERE THE RIFLE PITS WERE DUG, 


Bui the following October it was Captain 
Streeter’s turn to laugh. He and Niles and their 
men were tried in the Criminal Court before Judge 
Smith on the most serious of the indictments 
against them—censpiracy to commit murder. The 
prosecution charged that Streeter was the principal and that Niles was 
a dangerous desperado who had conspired with him. The defense 
proved that Niles was an honest man with a good record. As to the 
conspiracy charge it was shown that Streeter was not on the battlefield 
and had taken no part in the preliminaries. Niles had become inter- 
ested in the land by purchasing lots of Streeter. His men had not known 
that Niles had rifles until they were on the ground. Then he had ordered 
them to let him do all the shooting. As to the actual shooting, Niles testi- 
fied that he did it all, and that he took particular pains to hit nobody. The 
purpose of the arms, it was shown, was tg protect the property owners from 
mob violence. After Niles had surrendered he had been subjected to the 
very violence he had foreseen, having been knocked down and _ beaten 
shamefully. The jury rendered a verdict of “Not guilty” as to all of the de- 
fendants. It is not likely that they will be tried under the other indictments. 
Of course, with Captain Streeter on hand, it was impossible to escape 
some mention of the question of the ownership of the land, though that point 
was not on issue. And what the captain said was this, and he said it to the 
judge himself on the bench :-— 

“Judge, you ain’t got any more right to try this case—you ain’t got any 
more jurisdiction than if we was citizens of Serry Leone. I tell you that 
the District of Lake Michigan is a free and independent territory.” And 
when he said it, Judge Smith “just raised right up in his chair,” as the Cap- 
tain put it. 

This brings the history of the District of Lake Michigan down to to- 
day. Captain Streeter has been elected a delegate to Congress, and will 
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attemp! to take his seat. He is collecting taxes for the erection of a court 
’ house and the establishment of a police force. 

As to the future, there is a growing sentiment in Chicago that the District 
of Lake Michigan belongs to the public, and that it should be devoted to 
the uses of the people. The thinking public, while granting that both 
Streeter and the shore owners. have rights that must be respected, look with 
little favor upon the idea of private ownership of the land. The sober com- 
mon sense of the community reasons that the land belongs to the people 
of the state as a whole, and should be preserved for their use. The action 
of the Legislature in turning over public lands worth many millions of dol- 
lars to private individuals in return for a ridiculously small amount of road 
building and filling in is regarded as indefensible from any point of view. 

No matter what the outcome of this interesting struggle—and the time 
is drawing near when the question of ownership must be settled—the de- 
cision means much to Chicago. If the shore owners get the land, a new 
residence district devoted to the homes of the very rich will be added to the 
citv. If the state takes back her gift, Chicago gains a magnificent public 
pleasure ground. Ifthe Hon. George Wellington Streeter makes good his 
claim, Chicago will have on exhibition the most unique bit of territory on 
the habitable globe. 


MCNEILL’S PAROLE.* 
By A. T. QuILLER-CoUcH. 
(A third extract from the Memoirs of Manuel (or Manus) MeNeill, a naturalized 


Spaniard of Highland descent, employed in the secret service of the Allied Armies during 
the Peninsular campaigns of 18cS-1813-) 


GAVE in the preceding chapter some account of Marmont’s 
night attack on the hill of Guarda, occupied by General 
Trant’s Portuguese militia. On March 30th (as the reader 
may remember) | had left my kinsman, Captain Alan Me- 
Neill, with his servant, José, at Tamames. They were to 
keep an eye on the French movements while I. rode south 

and reported to Lord Wellington at Badajoz. It was now April 16th, and 

in the meanwhile a great deal had happened; but of my kinsman’s move- 
ments I had heard nothing. At first I felt sure he must be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Marmont’s headquarters; but even in Sabugal itself 
no hint of him could I hear. And at length I concluded that, having satis- 
fied himself of the main lines of Marmont’s campaign, he had gone off to 
meet and receive fresh instructions from Wellington, who (having smashed 

Badajoz) was now posting north to save the endangered magazines. 

On the evening of the 16th, General Wilson sent for me. 

“Here's a nasty piece of news,” said he. ‘Your namesake is a prisoner.” 

“Where?” 

“In Sabugal: but it seems he was brought there from the main camp 
above Penamacor. Trant tells me that you are not only namesakes, but 
kinsmen. Would you care to question the messenger?” 


* The first two stories in this series may be found in LesLie’s MONTHLY for June, 1900, 
and February 1go1. 
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* THE OFFICER LOWERED IIIs 
SMOKING PISTOL,” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
The messenger was brought in 
—a shock-headed peasant from the 


Penamacor district. Out of his 

rambling tale one or two certainties ‘ip 

emerged. McNeill—the celebrated Mc- sas Paton. 
Neill—was a prisoner ; he had been taken \ <h 


on the 14th, somewhere in the pass above Penamacor, and conveyed to 
Sabugal to await the French Marshal’s return. His servant was dead, killed 
in trying to escape or to help his master’s escape. So much I sifted out of 
the mass of inaccuracies. For, as usual, the two McNeills had managed ta 
get mixed up in the story, a good half of which spread itself into a highly- 
colored version of my own escape from Sabugal. As I listened I began to 
understand how legends grow and demi-gods are made. 

.. It was flattering ; but without attempting to show how I managed to dis- 
engage the facts, I will here quote the plain account of them, sent to me 
fong afterwards by Captain Alan himself. 


CAPTAIN ALAN MCNEILL’S STATEMENT. 
“You wish, for use in your Memoirs, an account of my capture in the 


— 


‘* | RODE OUT OF CAMP WITH TWO OF HIS CHUICEST RUFFIANS,”” 
Draicn ly H. M, E ston, 
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month of April, 1811, and the death of my faithful servant José. I imagine 
this does not include an account of all our movements from the time you 
left us at Tamames, and so I come at once to the 14th, the actual date of the 
capture. 

“The preceding night we had spent in the woods below the great French 
camp and perhaps a mile above the mouth of the pass opening on Pena- 
macor. All through the previous day there had been considerable stir in 
the camp, and I believed a general movement to be impending. I sup- 
posed Marmont himself to be either with the main army or behind in his 
headquarters at Sabugal and within easy distance. It never occurred to me 
—nor could it have occurred to any reasonable man—to guess, upon no 
evidence, that a Marshal of France had gone (as I may say) gallivanting 
with six thousand horse and two brigades of infantry in chase of a handful 
of undrilled militia. 

“My impression was that his move, if he made one, would be a resolute 
descent through Penamacor and upon Castle Branco. As a matter of fact, 
although Victor Allen had abandoned the place to be held by Lecor and his 
two thousand five hundred militiamen, the French (constant to their policy 
of frittering away opportunities) merely sent down two detachments of 
cavalry to menace it; and I believe that my capture was the only success 
which befel them. 

“Early on the 14th, and about an hour before these troops (dragoons for 
the most part) began to descend the pass, I had posted myself, with José, 
on one of the lower ridges, and (as I imagined) well under cover of the 
dwarf oaks, which grew thickly there. They did, indeed, admirably screen 
us from the squadrons I was watching, and they passed within fifty yards of 
us unsuspecting. Believing them to be but an advance guard, and that 
we should soon hear the tramp of the main army, I kept my shelter for 
another ten minutes and was prepared to keep it for another hour, when 
José, whose eyes missed nothing, caught me by the arm and pointed high 
up the hillside behind us. 

“ ‘Scouts!’ he whispered. ‘They have seen us, sir!’ 

“I glanced up and saw two horsemen, about two gunshots away, gallop- 
ing down the uneven ridge towards us, with about a dozen in a cluster close 
behind. We leapt into saddle at once, made off through the oaks for per- 
haps a couple of hundred yards, and then, wheeling sharply, struck back 
across the hillside towards Sabugal. We were still in good cover; but the 
enemy had posted his men more thickly than we had guessed, and by and 
by I crossed a small clearing and rode straight into the arms of a dragoon. 
Providentially I came on him with a suddenness which flurried his aim, 
and, though he fired his pistol at me point blank, he wounded neither me 
nor my horse. But hearing shouts behind him in answer to the shot, we 
wheeled almost right about and set off straight down the hill. 

“This new direction did not help us, for almost at once a bugle was 
sounded above us, obviously as a warning to the dragoons at the foot of 
the pass, who now halted and spread themselves along the lower slopes to 
cut us off. Our one chance now lay in abandoning our horses and crawl- 
ing deep into the covert of the low oaks, where cavalry would have much 
ado to follow. This we promptly did, and for twenty minutes we managed 


. 
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to elude them, so that my hopes began to grow. But unhappily a knot of 
officers on the ridge above had watched this manoeuver through their tele- 
scopes, and now detached small parties of infantry down either side of the 
pass to beat the cover. Our hiding-place quickly became too hot, and as 
we broke cover and dashed across another small clearing we were spied 
again by those on the ridge, who shouted to the soldiers and directed the 
chase by waving their caps. For another ten minutes we baffled them, and 
then, crawling on hands and knees from a thicket, where we could hear our 
enemies not a dozen yards away beating the bushes with the flat of their 
swords, we came face to face with a second party advancing straight upon 
us. I stood up straight, and was on the point of making a last desperate 
run for it, when I saw José sink on his face exhausted. 

“‘TDo not shoot!’ I called to the officer. ‘We have hurt no man, mon- 
sieur,’ for it is, as you know, a fact that in our business I strongly disap- 
prove of bloodshed, and in all our expeditions together José had never done 
physical injury to a living creature. 

“But I was too late. The young officer fired, and though the ball entered 
my poor servant’s skull and killed him on the instant, a hulking fellow be- 
side him had the savagery to complete what was finished with his bayonet. 

“TI stood still, fully expecting to be used no more humanely, but the offi- 
cer lowered his smoking pistol and curtly told me I was his prisoner. By 
this time the fellows had come up from beating the thicket and surrounded 
me. I therefore surrendered, and was marched up the hill to the camp, 
with poor José’s body at my heels, borne by a couple of soldiers. 

“In all the hurry and heat of this chase I had found time to wonder how 
our pursuers happened to be so well posted. For a good fortnight and 
more—in fact since my escape across the ford at Husita—I could remember 
nothing that we had done to give the French the slightest inkling that we 
were watching them, or indeed anywhere near. And yet the affair sug- 
gested no casual piece of scouting, but a deliberate plan to entrap some- 
body of whose neighborhood they were aware. 

“Nor was this perplexity at all unravelled by the general officer, to whose 
tent they at once conveyed me—a little round, white-headed man, Ducrot 
by name. He seemed vastly elated over my capture. 

“‘So we have you at last,’ he said, regarding me with a jocular smile and 
a head cocked on one side pretty much after the fashion of a thrush eyeing 
aworm. ‘But, excuse me—after so much fnesse it was a blunder—hein?’ 

“Now, finesse is not a word I should have claimed at any time for my 
methods,* and I cast about in my memory for the exploit to which he could 
be alluding. 

“Tt is the mistake of clever men,’ continued General Ducrot sagely, ‘to 
undervalue their opponents; but surely, after yesterday, the commonest 
prudence,might have warned you to put the greatest possible distance be- 
tween yourself and Sabugal.’ 


* Note by Manuel Mc Neill.—Here the Captain, in a hurry to pay me a compliment, 
does himself some injustice. Finesse, to be sure, was not generally characteristic of his 
methods; but he used it at times with amazing dexterity—as, for instance, the latter part 
of this very adventure will prove, if I can ever prevail on him to narrate it. On the whole 
I should say that he disapproved of /izesse much as he disapproved of swearing; but had 
a natural aptitude for both. 
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 ‘Sabugal?’ I echoed. 

“Oh, my dear sir, we know. It was amusing, eh?—the barber-shop? I 
assure you I laughed. It was time for you to be taken, for, really, you 
know, you could never have bettered it, and it is not for an artist to wind up 
by repeating inferior successes.’ 

“For a moment I thought the man mad. What on earth, I asked myself, 
was this nonsense about Sabugal and a barber’s shop? I had not been near 
Sabugal; as for the barber’s shop, it sounded to me like a piece out of the 
childish rigamarole about cutting a cabbage leaf to make an apple pie. 
Some fleeting suspicion I may have had that here was another affair in 
which you and I had again managed to get confused ; but if so, the suspicion 
occurred only to be dismissed. Having nothing to say, I held my tongue, 
and General Ducrot put on a more magisterial air. He resented this Brit- 
ish phlegm in a prisoner with whom he had been graciously jocose, and 
fell back on his national belief that we islanders, though occasionally funny, 
are so by force of eccentricity rather than by humor. 

‘“*T do not propose to deal with you myself,’ he announced. ‘At one time 
and another, sir, you have done our cause an infinity of mischief, and I pre- 
fer that the Duke of Ragusa should decide your fate. I shall send you, 
therefore, to Sabugal, to await his return.’ 

“This gave me my first intimation that Marmont was neither, in Sabugal 
nor with his main army. That same afternoon they marched me off to the 
town, and sat me under guard in a house next door to his headquarters. 

**Marmont returned from Celorico (if my memory serves me) on the after- 
noon of the 17th. I was taken before him at once. He treated me with 
the greatest apparent kindness, hoped I had suffered no ill-usage and wound 
up by inviting me to dinner. A couple of hours later, escorted to head- 
quarters, as I entered the room where he received his guests, I found him 
in conversation with a young staff-officer, who wore his arm in a sling. 

“The Marshal turned to me at once and very gaily. ‘I understand,’ said 
he, ‘that I have no need to introduce you to Captain de Brissac?’ 

“T looked from him to the young officer in some bewilderment, and saw 
in a moment that Captain de Brissac was certainly no less bewildered than I. 
“But, Monsieur le Maréchal—but this is not the man,’ he stammered. 

“*Not the man?’ 

“Most decidedly not. The man of whom I spoke was dark and certainly 
not above middle height. He spoke Portuguese like a native, and belonged 
to a class altogether different. It would be impossible for this gentleman 
to disguise himself so.’ 

“For a moment Marmont seemed no less puzzled than we. Then he 
broke out laughing again. 

“Ah, of course; that will have been Captain McNeill’s servant, the poor 
fellow who was killed,’ he added more gravely. ‘I am told, sir, that this ser- 
vant shared and furthered most of your adventure?’ 

“*He did, indeed, M. le Maréchal,’ said I; ‘but I am at a loss z 

“The Duke interrupted me by laughing again and laying a hand on my 
shoulder as an orderly announced dinner. ‘Rest easy, my friend; we know 
of all your little tricks,’ and at table he amused himself and more and 
more befogged me by a precise account of my haunts and movements—how 
I had kept a barber’s shop in Sabugal under his very nose, what disguises 
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I used (and you know that I never used a disguise in my life), how my ser- 
vant had assisted M. de Brissac in a duel and afterwards escaped in his uni- 
form, with much more, and all of it news to me. My astonished face merely 
excited his laughter. But after dinner, when M. de Brissac had gone, Mar- 
mont crossed his handsome legs and came to business. 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I am going to pay you a compliment. You have done 
us an infinity of mischief; and, although Lord Wellington may choose to 
call you a scouting officer, you must be aware (and will forgive me for re- 
minding you) that I might well be excused using an uglier name.’ 

“You may be sure I did not like this. You may also remember how, at 
Huerta, on the occasion of our first meeting, the question of disguise came 
up between us, and how I assured you that to me, with my Scottish face and 
accent, a disguise would be worse than useless. Well, that was true enough 
so far as it went; but I fear than in my anxiety not to offend your feelings I 
spoke less than the whole truth? For I have always held that in our busi- 
ness as soon as a man resorts to disguise, his work ceases to be legitimate 
scouting. It may be no less justifiable, and even more useful, but it is no 
longer scouting. I admit the distinction to be a nice one.* 

“*But you are a gentleman,’ Marmont continued, ‘and I propose to treat 
you as one. You will be sent into safe custody in France, and pevone this 
] propose to take no revenge on you, but upon one condition.’ 

“T waited. 

‘The condition is, you give me your parole that on your journey through 
Spain to France you not only make no effort to escape, but will not consent 
to be rescued should the attempt be made by any of the partidas.’ 

“T considered this for a moment. ‘That is not a small thing to require, 
since Wellington may be expected to offer a round price for my recapture.’ 

“The Marshal laughed, not too pleasantly. ‘Truly,’ said he, ‘I have heard 
that Scotsmen are hard bargainers. But considering that I could have you 
shot, out of hand, for a spy, I believed I was offering you generous terms.’ 

“Well, that was unfortunately true; so after a few seconds’ pause, I an- 
swered, ‘Monsieur le Duc, by imposing these terms on me you, at any rate, 
pay me a handsome compliment. I accept it, and give you my word.’ 

“Upon this parole, then, on the roth, I began my journey towards France 
and captivity, escorted only by M. Gérard, a young lieutenant of dragoons, 
and one trooper. The rest you know.” 


(CONCLUSION OF CAPTAIN McNEILL’S STATEMENT.) 


As I have said, the bare news of my kinsman’s capture and of poor José’s 
death reached me at Celorico on the 16th, late in the evening. Knowing 
that Lord Wellington was by this time well on his way northward, and be- 
lieving that for more than one reason the Captain’s fate would concern him 
deeply—feeling moreover some compunction at the toils I had all innocently 
helped to wind about an honest man—I at once sought and obtained leave 
from General Wilson to ride southward to meet the Commander-in-chief 
with the tidings, and, if netessary, solicit his help in a rescue. The Captain 
(on this point the messenger was precise) had been taken to Sabugal to 


* Note by Manuel Mc Neill.—1 should think so indeed! To me the moral difference, 


say, between hiding in a truss of hay and hiding under a wig is not worth discussing 
outside a seminary. 
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await Marmont’s return. I did not know that Marmont was actually at that 
moment on his way thither, but I thought him at least likely to be returning 
very soon. To be sure he might decide to shoot Captain Alan out of hand. 
My recent performances gave him a colorable excuse. I built, however, 
some faith on Marmont’s known humanity, of which in his pursuit of the 
militia he had just given striking proof. 

Why, then, the reader may ask, did I lose time in seeking Lord Welling- 
ton, instead of making my way at once to the north and doing my best to 
incite the partidas to attempt a rescue somewhere on the road north of 
Burgos or even between Valladolid and Burgos? My answer is that such an 
affair would certainly turn on the question of money. 

Accordingly I made my way south to Castello Branco, and reached it on 
the 18th, to find Lord Wellington arrived there and making ready to push 
on as soon as overtaken by the bulk of his troops. I had always supposed 
him to cherish a peculiar liking for my kinsman, but was fairly astonished 
by the emotion he showed. 

“Rescued? Of course he must be rescued!” He broke off to use (I 
must confess) some very strong words upon Trant’s design against Mar- 
mont, and the tomfoolery, as he called it, which had taken me into Sabugal 
and left a cloud of suspicion hanging over “the best scouting officer in my 
service ; the only man of the lot, sir, who knows his business.” 

Lord Wellington could, when he lost his temper, be singularly unjust. I 
strove to point out that my tomfoolery in Sabugal had, as a matter of fact, 
put a stopper on the very scheme of General Trant’s which he condemned. 
He cut me short by asking if I proposed to argue with him. 

“Ride back, sir, choose the particular blackguard who can effect your 
purpose, and inform him that on the day he rescues Captain McNeill I am 
his debtor for twelve thousand francs.” 

The speech was ungracious enough, but the price more than I dared to 
hope for. Feeling partly sure that in his lordship’s temper a word of thanks 
would merely invite him to consign my several members to perdition, I 
bowed and left him. Twenty minutes later I was on the road and galloping 
northwards again. 

Before starting from Celorico I had sent the peasant who brought news 
of Captain Alan’s plight back to Sabugal, with instructions to discover what 
more he could and bring his report to Belmontz on my northward road not 
later than the 2oth. On the afternoon of the 19th, when I rode into that 
place, I could hear no news of him. But late in the evening he arrived with 
word that “the great McNeill” had been sent off under escort towards 
Salamanca. Of the strength of this escort he could tell me nothing, and had 
very wisely not stayed to inquire. 

His news was doubly cheering; it assured me that my kinsmen still lived, 
and that by riding to secure Lord Wellington’s help I had not missed my 
opportunity. Yet there was need to hurry; for I had not only to fetch a 
long circuit by difficult paths before striking the road to the Pyrenees; I had 
to find the partidas, persuade them, and get them on the road ahead of their 
quarry. 

I need not describe my journey at length. I rode by Guarda, Almeida. 
Ledesma, keeping to the north of the main road and traveling not by day 
only, but through the better part of each night. The chiefs most likely for 
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my purpose were “the three M’s’”—the curate Merino, Mina and Mendiza- 
bal. Of these the curate was about the biggest scoundrel in Spain. And 
by all accounts Mina ran him close for brutal ferocity. I hoped, therefore, 
for Mendizabal, but at Sedano I heard that Bonnet, after foiling an attack 
by him on a convoy above Burgos, had beaten him into the Asturias, where 
his scattered bands were now shifting as best they could among the hills. 
Merino was in no better case, and my only hope rested on Mina, who, after 
a series of really brilliant operations, helped out by some lucky escapes, had, 
on the 7th, with five thousand men, planted himself in ambush behind Vit- 
toria, cut up a Polish regiment and mastered the same enormous convoy 
which had escaped the curate and Mendizabal at Burgos, releasing no less 
than four hundred Spanish prisoners and enriching himself to the tune of a 
million francs, not to speak of carriages, arms, stores and a quantity of 
church plate. 

This was no cheerful hearing, since so much in his pocket must needs 
lessen the attractiveness of my offer of twelve thousand francs. And, in- 
deed, when I found him in his camp above the road a little to the east of 
Salvatiema, his first answer was to bid me go to the devil. I can see him 
now as he sat smoking and dangling his legs on a rock in the midst of his 
unwashed staff-officers. 

“For an Englishman,” he scoffed, “I won’t say but twelve thousand francs 
is a high price to pay. Unfortunately, it is no price for my troops to earn. 
Here am I at any moment expecting a convoy which is due from the Valen- 
cia side, and Lord Wellington asks me to waste my men and miss my chance 
for the sake of a single red-coat. He must be a fool.” 

Said I, nettled: “For a Spaniard you have certainly acquired a rare suit 
of manners. But may I suggest that their rarity will scarcely prove worth 
the cost when your answer comes to Lord Wellington’s ears.” 

He glanced at me for a moment, during which, no doubt, he weighed the 
temptation of shooting me against the probable risk. Then his features 
relaxed into a grin, and withdrawing the chewed cigarette from his teeth he 
spat very deliberately on the ground. “The interview,” he announced, “is 
ended.” 

I took my way down the hillside in no lively mood. I had traveled far; 
my nerves were raw with lack of sleep. I judged myself at least a day and 
a half ahead of any convoy with which the Captain could be traveling, even 
though it had moved with the minimum of delay. But where in the next 
two days was I to find the help which Mina had refused? 

It was about nine in the morning when Mina gave me his answer, and at 
three in the afternoon I was scanning the road towards Mirando de Ebro 
from a hill about a mile beyond Aimez. I had been scanning the road 
perhaps for ten minutes when my heart gave a jump and my hand (I am not 
ashamed to confess) shook on the small telescope. To the southwest, be- 
tween me and Nanclares, three horsemen were advancing at a walk, and the 
rider in the middle wore a scarlet jacket! 

It took me some seconds to get my telescope steady enough for a second 
look, and with that I wheeled my horse, struck spurs and posted back to- 
wards Salvatiema as fast as the brute would carry me through the after- 
noon heat. 

I reached Mina’s camp again at nightfall, and found the chief seated 
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exactly as I had left him, still smoking and dangling his legs. Were it not 
that he now wore a cloak against the night air, I might have supposed him 
seated there all day without stirring; and the guard who led me to him 
promised, with a grin, that I was dangerously near one of those peculiar 
modes of death which his master passed his amiable leisure in inventing. 

At sight of me Mina’s eyebrows went up, and he chuckled. “Indeed,” 
said he, “it has been a dull day, and I have been regretting that I let you off 
so easily this morning.” 

“This morning,” I said, “I made you an offer of twelve thousand francs. 
You replied that you considered it too little for the services of your army. 
Perhaps it was; but you will admit it to be pretty fair pay for the services of 
a couple of men.” 

“Hullo!” He eyed me sharply. “What has happened?” 

“That,” I answered, “is my secret. Lend me a couple of men, say for 
forty-eight hours. In return, on producing this paper, you receive twelve 
thousand francs; that is, as soon as Lord Wellington has assured himself, on 
my report, that you received the paper from me and did as I requested.” 

“Two men. This begins to look like business.” 

“It is business,” said I curtly. “To your patriotism I should not have 
troubled to appeal a second time.” 

He warned me to keep a civil tongue in my head; but I knew my man, 
and within half an hour I rode out of his camp with two of his choicest 
ruffians—one beside me and one ahead to guide me through the darkness. 

Now at Vittoria the road towards Irun and the frontier runs almost due 
north for some distance, and then bends about in a rough arc towards the 
east. Another road runs almost due east from Vittoria to Pamplona. The 
first road would certainly be taken by my kinsman and his escort. Mina’s 
camp lay above the second; but a little way beyond, at Alsasua, a third road 
of about five leagues joins the two, and by this short cut I was certain of 
heading off our quarry. 

There was no call to hurry. If, as I judged likely, the party meant to 
sleep the night at Vittoria, I had almost twenty-four hours in hand. So we 
rode warily, and a little before two in the morning took up a comfortable 
position on the hillside above the junction of the roads. 

At dawn we shifted into better shelter—a shepherd’s hut, dilapidated and 
roofless—and spent the whole of that day in smoking over a greasy pack 
of cards. A little before sunset I sent off one of my ruffians—Alonso 
something-or-other (I forgot his magnificent surname) to scout along the 
road. He had been gone half an hour when his fellow, Juan Gallegos, flung 
down his cards in the dusk—the more readily, perhaps, because he held a 
weak hand—and pricked up his ears. 

“Horses!” he whispered; and after a pause nodded confidently, “Three 
horses!” 

We picked up our guns and crept down towards the road. Half way 
down we met Alonso ascending with the news. Yes, there were three 
horsemen on this side of Zumarraga and coming at a trot. One of them 
wore a red coat. 

“Be careful, then, how you pick them off. The man in red must not be 
hurt ; the money depends on that.” 

They nodded. Night was falling fast: yet not so fast but that as the horse- 
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men came up I could distinguish Captain Alan. He was riding beside the 
young French officer on the far side from us, the orderly about six yards 
behind. As they came abreast of us Juan let fly, and the orderly’s horse 
pitched forward at once and fell, flinging his man, who struck the road and 
lay either stunned or dead. At the noise of the report the other horses shied 
violently and separated, thus giving ys our chance without danger to the 
prisoner. Alonso and I fired together and rushed out upon the officer, who 
groaned in the act of wheeling upon us. One of the bullets had shattered 
his sword arm. Within the minute we had him prisoner, the Captain not 
helping us at all. 

“What is this?” he demanded in Spanish, peering at us out of the dusk 
and breaking off to quiet his frightened horse. ‘What is this, and who are 
you?” 

“Well, it looks like a rescue,” said I; “and I am your kinsman, Manus 
McNeill, and have been at some pains to effect it.” 

“You!” he peered at me. “I thank you,” said he. “You have done a 
bad evening’s work, though. I am on parole, as a man so clever as you 
might have guessed by the size of my escort.” 

“We will talk of that later,” I answered, and sent Juan and Alonso off to 
examine the fallen trooper. “Meanwhile, the man here has fainted. Oblige 
me by helping him a little way up the hill, or by leading his horse while I 
carry him. The road here is not healthy.” 

Captain Alan followed in silence while I bore my burden up to the hut. 
Having tethered the horses outside, he entered and stood above me while I 
lit a lantern and examined the young officer’s wound. 

“Nothing serious,” I announced ; ‘‘a fracture of the forearm, and maybe a 
splintered bone. I can fix this up in no time.” 

“You had best leave it to me and run,” my kinsman answered. “This 
M. Gerard is an amiable young man and a friend of mine, and I charge my- 
self to see him safe to Tolosa to-night. What are you doing?” 

“Searching for his papers.” 

“T forbid it.” 

“Alain mhich Neill,” said I, “you are not yet the head of our clan.” And 
I broke the seal of a letter addressed to the Governor of Bayonne. “Ah! 
I thought as much,” I added, having glanced over the missive. “It seems, 
my dear kinsman, that my knowledge of the Duke of Ragusa goes a bit 
deeper than yours. Listen to this: ‘The prisoner I send you herewith is 
one Captain McNeill, a spy and a dangerous one, who has done infinite mis- 
chief to our arms. I have not executed him on the spot out of respect to 
something resembling an uniform which he wears. But I desire you to 
place him at once in irons and send him up to Paris, where he will doubtless 
suffer as he deserves.” 

Captain Alan took the papers from me and perused it slowly, biting his 
upper lip the while. “This is very black treachery,” said he. 

“It acquits you at any rate,” 

“Of my parole?” He pondered for a moment; then, “I cannot see that it 
does,” he said. “If the Duke of Ragusa chooses to break an implied bond 
with me, it does not follow that I can break an explicit promise to him.” 

“No? Well, I should have thought it did.” 

At once my kinsman put on that stiff, pedantic tone which had irritated 
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me at Huerta. “I venture to think,” said he, “that no McNeill would say 
so unless he had been corrupted by traffic with the Scarlet Woman.” 

“Scarlet grandmother!” I broke out. ‘You seem to have forgotten that 
I have ridden a hundred leagues to effect this rescue, for which, by the way, 
Lord Wellington offers twelve thousand francs. I have promised them to 
the biggest scoundrel in Spain; but because he happens to be a bigger 
scoundrel than the Duke of Ragusa, must I break my bond with him and let 
you go to be shot for the sake of your silly punctillo?” 

I spoke with heat, and bent over the groaning officer. My kinsman 
rubbed his chin. ‘‘What you say,” he replied, “demands a somewhat com- 
plicated answer, or rather a series of answers. In the first place, I thank 
you sincerely for what you have done, and not the less sincerely because I 
am going to nullify it. I shall, perhaps, not cheat myself by believing that 
a clansman’'s spirit went some way to help your zeal.” Here I might well 
have blushed, for in truth it had not helped my zeal a peseta. “I thank 
Lord Wellington, too, for the extravagant price he has set on my services, 
and I beg you to convey my gratitude to him. As for being shot, I might 
answer that my parole extends only to the Pyrenees; but I consider myself 
to have extended it tacitly to my young friend there, who has treated me 
with all possible consideration on the journey. And I shall go to Bayonne.” 

He spoke quietly and in the most matter-of-fact voice. But I have often 
thought since of his words; and often when I call up the figure of Marmont 
in exile at Venice, where, as he strode gloomily along the Riva dei Schia- 
voui, the very street urchins pointed and cried after him, “There goes the 
man who betrayed Napoleon!” I call up a contrast with it, the figure of this 
humble gentleman of Scotland in the lonely hut declining simply and with- 
out parade to buy his life at the expense of a scruple of conscience. 

“But,” he continued, “I fancy I may persuade M. Gérard at least to delay 
the delivery of that letter, in which case I see my way at least to a chance of 
escape. For the rest, these partidas have been promised twelve thousand ° 
francs for a service which they have duly rendered. My patrimony is not a 
rich one, but I can promise that this sum, whether I escape or not, shall be 
as duly paid. Hush!” he ended as I sprang to my feet, and Juan and 
Alonso appeared in the doorway, supporting the trooper, who had only 
been stunned after all. 

“We did not care to kill him,” Juan exclaimed blandly, “until we had the 
sefior’s orders.” 

“You did rightly,” I answered, and glanced at my kinsman. His jaw was 
set. I pulled out a couple of gold pieces for each. ‘‘An advance on your 
earnings,” said I. “My orders are that you leave the trooper here with me, 
ride back instantly to your chief, report that your work has been well done 
and successfully, and the money for which he holds an order shall be for- 
warded as soon as I return and report to Lord Wellington in Beira.” 
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By Marion HILL. 


} VERYTHING always happened in the garden. The sisters, 
Bettina and Hassie, were seldom to be found anywhere else. 
It was a paradise of wildness in the heart of a great city, 
lying in that part of San Francisco known as the Mission, 
the older portion of the town, clustering around the still- 
standing adobe ruin of the historical Mission Dolores. 

Talking of ruins reminds one that the girls’ house, though a picturesque 
structure, was not much more than a ruin itself, having been brought around 
Cape Horn in sections, years and years ago, and put together upon arrival 
like a cardboard playhouse. It had, among 
other oddities, long, old-fashioned French 
windows, which, like doors, opened freely into 
the garden. 

Such a garden as it was, too! The tangled 
rose-vines had trunks as stout as trees and 
clambered two stories high, covering the 
house with almost perpetual bloom. The 
front porch and garden walls were 
hung with rioting clematis, which 

in spring burst into radiant 
blossom—a solid sheet of white 
4 like dazzling snow drifts. Nar- 
Xcissus and violets, white and 
blue, came up wherever 
they had a mind to, and 
drenched the air with per- 
fume. No wonder the 
girls elected to spend 
most of their time there— 
reading, romping, study- 
ing, planning, quarreling. 
Just at present they were 
quarreling, if that is not 
Bg too harsh a term for their 
hy ever friendly squabbles. 

A \ 7 “The idea is—is—ne- 
farious!” cried Hassie, 
ending with a word 
which, having been de- 


“ing lesson, as “wicked 

in the extreme,” seemed 

most fit to be applied to 

Bettina’s plan. 

“THE IDEA IS NEFARIOUS.” “One must live.” was 
Drawn by Margaret Fernte. Bettina’s dejected defense. 


? 
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“The marvel is how such an idea ever 
managed to grow upon you!” 

“Anything can grow in the Mission 
warm belt!” said Bettina, with an 
irrepressible giggle, in which 
Hassie was forced to join. 

The “warm belt” is an imagi- -} ¥ 
mary arc sweeping through the ~ +. 
Mission, the dwellers therein 
claiming for it a tropical and 
varied ability to grow anything from 
bananas to salt cedars. 

“T hardly see the awfulness of it,” 
argued Bettina. “It is not nefarious to 
turn an honest penny.” 

“It seems dreadful! Intending to raise 
white flowers to sell to the church for ct 
Easter when you ought to be delighted {| |! 
to give them!” pet 

“If it is so dreadful, why docs the 
church offer to buy them?” 
asked Bettina, innocently. 

“Because it does evervy- 
thing to help the poor and de- ; 
serving; and you are neither. 27g ; > (HAD FOUND 
the one nor the other!” iY | A WAY OF EN- - 

“Oh, I don’t know! I’m 
poor enough,” said Bettina, 
cheerfully, beginning an ener- : 
getic weeding. “I’m going to plant white stock, for that grows the quick- 
est—and sells the best!” 

“You are really in earnest?” 

“Doesn’t this look like it?” throwing weeds recklessly behind her. 

“Then if you are going to raise flowers for money, I am going to raise 
them for love! You may sell yours; I'll give mine, and be glad to! I also 
will plant white stock, and we'll see whose grows best!” 

“Done! That’s quite an interesting scheme,” said Bettina, sitting down 
in her garden to grin approval at her excited sister. “Let us get right at it; 
I'll weed your garden, too, if you will run around the corner to the florist and 
purchase the seeds—of contention.” 

“Won’t be gone a second,” promised Hassie, flying out of the gate. 

Skue Long, the Chinese laundryman, coming out of the house, stood in 
calm contemplation of Bettina’s work. 

‘“°Ullo,” he ventured, politely. 

“Hullo,” responded she with equal gravity. 

“Where lil’ boy who allee time walkee by two stlick?” 

This description applied to tiny Connor McKenna, the cook’s crippled 
son, who went around on crutches, and, sad to say, went daily with more 
and more pain and weakness. 

“He’s upstairs in the Nickel Lady’s room—in mamma’s room, asleep.” 


TERING THE 
MISSION.” 


Drawn by 
Margaret Fernie. 


? 
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“AI lite. Here! you take him. -I bling him for lil’ boy.” 

The “him” was produced from Skue Long’s baggy sleeve, and proved to 
be the onion-like bulb of a Chinese sacred lily. 

“T give him to him,” said Bettina, taking it and growing giddy with the 
pronouns. She turned the “him” about in her curious hands. ‘How you 
make him grow?” she asked, laboring under the popular delusion that the 
worse the English, the easier for a Chinaman to understand. 

“Him glow velly easy. Put him in pan. No dirt. Blenty lil’ rock. 
Blenty water. Blenty sun. Blenty evelyt’ing.” 

“All right,” said Bettina, in gentle dismissal. 

“AID lite. Goo’-by,” with suavity, which changed into a startled yell of 
“Hi! Wha’ for?” as he and Hassie bumped together at the gate. 

They separated with mutual apologies, Skue Long betaking his slippered 
way down the street, while Hassie came gabbling to Bettina. 

“Here are the seeds. A package for you and a package for me. Oh, 
you dear thing, you've weeded both beds and forked them, and the florist 
says they are sure to grow, and will be in fine bloom by Easter, so we'll 
plant them, and we'll see, Miss Bettina Bell, whose grows the best, your 
mercenary seeds or my religious ones!” 

Obliged to stop for breath, Hassie quieted down, and she and Bettina 
began to sort the seeds. 

“T wish I could get religion!” blurted Bettina. 

Hassie laughed. People always mistook Bettina’s 

spasms of piety for a joke. 

“Tam in earnest. I wish I could get religion!” 

“You get a whipping,” corrected Hassie. “You 

get the measles, you get hungry; you don’t get 
\ religion !”” 

i ay. ee TNS “Isn't that exactly what I’m deploring?” 
Sg UTR snapped Bettina, digging viciously and end- 

ing the discussion. 
Hermomentary emotion had been sincere 
indeed, but Hassie’s laughter had effectu- 
ally crushed it. Poor, bluff Bettina was 
feeling rather like a lost sheep of late, 
ever since an ill-starred speech she had 
made relative to the coming Lenten 
season. A number of her girl friends 
had been discussing what they 
should “leave off” during Lent, one 
denying herself candy,another sugar 
in her coffee, and so on, and they 
- had asked Bettina for her inten- 
tions. That sensitive damsel. 
who had such a reverence for re- 
ligious matters that she could not 
bear to talk about them, answered 
—— as a silencer that she intended tc 
‘*ME CATCHEE LIL’ ROUND PIECE OF PAPER.” leave off wearing her boots in 
Drawn by Margaret Fornis, bed. After that they, not unnat- 
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urally, conducted spiritual meetings without her 
presence, and she felt a most hardened sinner. 

Why could she not be good, like Hassie, for in- 
stance? Demure, devout, church-going Hassie, who 
| looked with sweet horror upon schemes for selling 
flowers for Easter, and was even now planting seeds 
for blooms to be offered upon the altar as a free gift? 

“And you are planting them too near the surface,” 
commented Bettina. 

“I’m planting them the way the envelope says,” 
declared Hassie, showing the directions. 

“Well, these were written in the East, and 

| am going to do the very opposite,” said 
3ettina, who was in an obstinate mood, 
and began burying her luckless seeds 
to an appalling depth. 

When they finished planting, the 
two girls went to the Nickel Lady’s 
room—to their mother’s room. No, 
there is no use trying to call her any- 
thing but the Nickel Lady. Nothing 
else seems natural. The title had been 
bestowed upon her years ago by her 
daughters, who had been convulsed 
listeners to a forced interview she had 
held with a persistent peddler of 
combs. He pleaded with her for half 
an hour, ending every sentence with, 
“They’re only a nickel, lady; do buy 

one; only a nickle, lady.” 

oa She never heard the last of 
ee the title, and accepted the ri- 
a diculous expression as_ smiil- 
——— ingly as she accepted all her 
: fortunes, good or bad. A nice, 
‘“*CONNOR’S OFFERING HAD TO BE ‘TAKEN TO HIS cheerful body was the Nickel 

CHURCH.” Lady. No wonder Connor 

Drawn by Margaret Fernie. ° liked to be with her. 

Poor Connor! Poor, little, crippled, failing laddie! 

“Me legs is twisted bad. Me father t’rew a table all a-top of me wonst,” 
he would explain, with a certain pride in such an uncommonly aggressive 
parent. 

He was much pleased with his lily, and became quite excited to think that 
it would really bloom, planted in nothing but “blenty lil’ rock, blenty water.’ 

“And what will you do with the flowers?” asked Bettina. 

After a moment’s reflection, Connor said ecstatically :— 

“Sure, I'll put them on the blessed altar for Easter!” 

“You couldn’t do better, Connor,” said Hassie, flashing a meaning look 
at her sister, who immediately began to whistle, which was her way of 
blushing. 
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“My dear!” remonstrated the Lady. 

“Yes’m; I’ve stopped. li you are going, Connor, Hassie and | will carry 
you home. Climb up.” 

Making a seat of their locked hands, upon which Connor sat, clutching 
them contentedly, the girls carried him to his mother’s tiny cabin next door. 
Coming back, they gazed rapturously at their new, rival gardens. 

“Dear, dear! not a seed up yet,” sighed Bettina, gravely. 

“And mine will come up first,” prophesied Hassie. 

A week proved this to be correct, for by that time her stock was all show- 
ing in rows of tiny green, while not a spear disturbed the tranquil, level 
blackness of Bettina’s garden bed. 

“But they will be all the stronger when they do come!” was her defiant 
comment. 

In a fortnight her trusting heart was rewarded by the appearance of a row 
of bumps,” and another fortnight consummated the growth of every seed. 
rather stunted, to be sure, but of great sturdiness. On the other hand, Has- 
sie’s plants were as frail as they were tall. 

“A rain storm will put yours all to bed,” quoth the now calm Bettina. 

“Ora gust of wind!” wailed Hassie, feverishly hilling over her exposed 
roots. 

“Me lily is all busted out wid buds,” announced Connor McKenna, who 
had hobbled to the gate and was beckoning to Bettina. 

She had fallen into the habit of taking him as far as the door of the church 
where he daily attended mass. She was afraid for him to go alone, because 
he confessed to new symptoms of feeling faint and giddy and frightened at 
street-crossings. The church was not very far; it was the aggressively new 
one which crowds proudly against the lowly little Mission Dolores and 
towers complacently above it. To Bettina, the most sacred building was 
the solemn ruin, mud-built, and laden with memories of a time long dead. 

“Connor, why don't you ever go to this one?” asked Bettina once, gazing 
lovingly at the adobe relic, whose mute bells seemed capable, if swung, to 
peal out beautiful and terrible tales of California’s rugged childhood. 

“Aw, Miss, who’d be after entering the likes of that, when there’s sich an 
illegant one entirely close forninst it?” 

“But, Connor, this one was standing here when there wasn’t any San 
Francisco at all. It looked almost as it looks now while the Revolutionary 
war was going on across the continent. Mexicans and Indians used to 
come here and pray, and while they prayed jackals used to how! outside!” 

“Think of that, now!” remarked Connor, with polite interest ; but in un- 
convinced determination he added, “The new one is by far the decenter.” 

So while he worshiped in the ‘“‘decenter,” Bettina, who had found a means 
of entering the Mission by way of its vine-choked, jungle-like graveyard, 
used to spend her time in prowling through the gloomy edifice, mounting 
even into the dark belfry and leaning her face lovingly against the still and 
solemn bells. The streets used to be very noisy and blinding when she was 
out in them once again and taking Connor home. 

Taking Connor home began to be a very sad job, for Bettina could not 
hide from herself the fact that he was each day nearer to that lone journey 
which comes to us all in time. He began to grow fretful, and worried par- 
ticularly in regard to his lily, for it threatened to bloom long before Easter. 
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Appealed to about this difficulty, Skue Long proved very helpful. 

“Me catchee lil’ round piecee paper ; fix ‘em velly al’ lite,” was his oracular 
decision, which he carried out by binding each sheaf of bud in a hoop of red 
paper, explaining its efficacy in the words: “Paper, him stop flower; when 
you all leady for flower, cuttee off paper.” 

Connor’s fears were thus quieted, but Hassie was in a quandary about her 
Easter blossoms, and Skue Long was powerless to help. It was very evi- 
dent that Bettina’s stock was preparing to put forth plentiful bloom, and 
just as evident that Hassie’s garden was dwindling weakly to death. 

“Not a bud anywhere!” she moaned. “And just look at yours! 
How do you explain it?” 

“It is the wicked flourishing like a green bay tree,” sug- 
gested the triumphant speculator in church decorations. 

As if her failing plants were not grief enough, 
Fate brought to Hassie a second installment of vex- 
ation. A rheumatic aunt living across the Bay sent 
,. a peremptory summons for her to come and spend 
1 a few weeks, “to read to me and run my 
little errands.” There was no help for it. 

“T will leave my garden with you, Bet- 
tina, and that may be the saving of it, for 
I can trust you to take better care of 
mine than of yours.” 

“That’s what you can; mine is a noble 
nature,” spouted Bettina. 

“And, oh sister! try to make it bloom, 
won't you?) When Easter Sunday comes 
it will make me so happy if some of my 
=~ flowers are on the altar!” 

“Dll work like a Trojan,” promised the 
touched sinner. 

But during Hassie’s absence, though 
untiring care brought a few sickly buds 
to blossom, her unlucky garden went 


*““ DAUGHTER. WHAT DO ee 
: you want uere?” from bad to worse; Bettina’s was a gor- 
\ Drawn by Margaret Fernie. greous sight of fresh-scented loveliness. 


While Hassie was away, Connor went, too—went painlessly and content- 
edly, making Bettina promise that she would take his lily to church, “the 
illegant big one, Miss Betty,’ when it should come to its Easter blossoming. 

What with missing Hassie, and on account of the sorrow and tears of 
Connor’s passing, Bettina found herself most lonely and unhappy. More- 
over, as Lent slipped along towards Easter-tide, she had the miserable feel- 
ing that she had done nothing to deserve the gladness of the holy festival. 

“Tt is just no use; I can’t get religion; I never could!” she told herself. 

As an outlet for her general dissatisfaction she worked valiantly at her 
gardens, and ached for the time when she could show Hassie the gorgeous 
blossoming of the “mercenary seeds”; there was really no ill-nature in this 
desire, it was merely the exuberance of success. To do her justice, she was 
as regretful over Hassie’s fiasco as she was pleased with her own triumph. 

She guarded poor Connor’s lily with special care, taking off the red sashes 
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he very nick of time, so that on the Saturday before Easter the plant was 

‘ull crown, with its fragrant, starry flowers. 

This particular Saturday began most dolefully for Bettina, for not only 

s the Nickel Lady away (having gone across the Bay to bring Hassie 

tk), but Connor’s offering had to be taken to his church, and every step 

che way was melancholy with memories of the little lad. 

When she reached the church door she found it sentried by a certain 

sest whom she knew by sight as having attended Connor at the last, so 

: merely raised her brimming eyes to his face, murmured “It’s Connor’s,” 

d he had understood and had taken it from her and carried it within. 

she darted into the empty Mission ; it was a dim and holy refuge where she 

ud dry her tears. Once inside, her usual feeling of curious awe crept over 

‘and she ventured to kneel before the altar and tried to think that she was 

old-time, dead, dead Mexican. It was a very “creepy” sensation. It would 

t have surprised her very much if the roughly-carved, wooden saints had 

‘ne down off their pedestals and clasped their brown hands on the railing 

side hers. The confessional boxes, though, made her rather nervous; they 

iked gruesomely like coffins standing on end, and who knew what might 

t be behind their green curtains? The right wall of the church always 

erested her immensely; it was hung with a tawdrily painted canvas, look- 

r for all the world like a theater scene. Often, as now, she studied 

: daubs of color, and tried to find out what it all represented. Always, as 

w, She gave it up. 

Turning her eyes again to the altar, she was startled to see a black-robed 

est there. He was setting it in order, and knelt and crossed himself all 

‘ough the performance. When it was over, he turned to go, and, catch- 

s sight of Bettina, was twice as shocked as she was; in fact, he jumped 

rceptibly. 

“Daughter, what do you want here?” he ejaculated, pera the words 
seeming to be startled out of him. 

“I—I—I want to get religion!’ gulped Bettina, but the tears which 
rained down her face gave sincerity to the speech. 

The ghost of a tender, gentle smile played over the face of the priest as 
he stood for a while in thought and pondered upon the situation. Her 
innocent, young face precluded the idea that she was very far from the fold, 
so he smiled again in benediction, and said, “Do something for some one, 
daughter. That is religion,” then he disappeared as softly as he came. 

Bettina sped out into the street, and found herself in frightened, high 
spirits over her extraordinary, little adventure. 

“Do something for somebody,’ that is a practical answer, and ought to 
be easy to follow. But what can I do? and who wants anything done? I 
wish Hassie were here, and then we could have a fit of giggling. I am sol- 
emn, but I want to giggle, too. Poor Hassie! she will want something done 
for her when she sees her blighted ‘religious seeds’ and my brave ‘mercen- 
ary’ ones; but that is a difficulty that I have no receipt for!” 

But just here an idea came to her which took her breath away with its 
gorgeousness. For several days a change of heart had warned her that 
instead of selling her flowers she was going to give them away, and even 
that had seemed a mean thing to do when the goodness of the idea had be- 
longed in the first place to Hassie, who could now merely look on at another 
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person’s generosity ; but this new idea solved every difficulty, and, besides, 
smacked of the heroic. 

“I'll do it, I'll do it, I'll do it, if it ‘busts a string’! Excuse me, absent 
Nickel Lady, but there are some occasions when the full heart must over- 
flow in slang or else break outright!” 

Reaching her home, Bettina seized her garden tools and performed a task 
like unto one of the labors of Hercules. 

She carefully dug up all her bloom-laden masses of stock, and into her 
violated garden transplanted Hassie’s spindly failures; then she turned Has- 
sie’s plot into a bower of sweetness by the reverse process of putting her 
own where Hassie’s had been. 

Does anyone say, not much of a task? How about removing all traces of 
the deed? How about clearing the path of tell-tale clods of earth? How 
about packing down the garden-beds to make them look undisturbed? How 
about drenching them with water to make the overturned earth look less 
frightfully new? How about raking them as a finishing touch? Not much 
of a task, indeed! Why, Bettina felt that her back was broken forever 
when the job was completed. And it was not completed a minute too soon, 
either, for Hassie and the Nickel Lady arrived immediately after. 

“Oh, you darling!” screamed Hassie, “you’ve nursed my flowers all back 
to life!” 

The Nickel Lady, after one startled look at the transformation scene, 
made the perpetrator happier than ever by sending her a beam of approval. 

“You're a wonder!” chanted Hassie, dancing with glee. 

“Tam,” agreed Bettina, dancing in company. 

“But you couldn't have done it if Heaven had not had a hand in it, too,” 
said Hassie, devoutly. 

“Oh, Heaven certainly had a hand in it!’ Here the Nickel Lady choked 
with mirth. 

“But your poor flowers! Oh, sister, I am so sorry for you!” 

“No need; I’m standing it pretty well.” 

“You can't be surprised, can you, dear, when you planted them in such 2 
wrong spirit?” 

This was rather hard to bear, and much of Bettina’s radiance vanished. 

“T must pick them right away and take them to the church at once,” said 
Hassie, starting to break off the biggest bloom. To her lasting astonish- 
ment, the whole plant came gleefully up, roots and all; and Hassie nearly 
tumbled over herself. 

“Goodness!” she ejaculated, “but they’re loose growers!” 

One more did the Nickel Lady give way to uproarious mirth, but she 
came to Bettina’s aid by bidding Hassie cut them instead of pulling them. 

The next day was one of the happiest in Bettina’s life. She went to church 
with Hassie, and once when she glanced from the laden altar where her 
flowers helped to send up incense, and then glanced with a loving look upon 
her sister’s prim and virtuous little face, her heart gave a strange bound of 
joy. 

“That’s religion,” analyzed Bettina, in complacent thought. ‘It does lie 
in ‘doing something for somebody,’ exactly as Father What’s-his-name said ; 
and since, after all, it’s just as easy to ‘get’ religion as to ‘get’ the measles, 
why, I am going to keep right on.” 
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@ HERE are few people who know that letters and pictures can be 
py sent by telegraph. Indeed, ninety-nine persons in a hundred im- 
agine that such a thing cannot be done. But they are mistaken. 
You can send your photograph from New York city to your 
friend in San Francisco and get his letter of thanks within the space 
of a single hour. Nor will the letter you receive be a mysterious series 
of dots and dashes, but it will look exactly as*your friend has written 
it. It will be in his personal handwriting ; not in the handwriting of a teleg- 
rapher. If your friend fails to dot an “i,” you will receive it without the 
dot. If he underlines a word, crosses out another, puts a capital in the 
wrong place, you will see the letter with all these peculiarities. 

The apparatus that makes possible such wonderful feats is called by the 
inventor the “telediagraph.” Consult the older words “telegraph,” “tele- 
gram” and “telephone ;” the new term is their second cousin. 

The telediagraph is not a mere promise made by an over-enthusiastic 
inventor. By the middle of this month it will have been in commercial 
operation for a whole two years. Why, 
then, do so few people now about the in- 
vention? Simply because the inventor 
saw fit twenty-four months ago to give 
the exclusive use of the apparatus to a 
syndicate of six American newspapers for 
the period of two years. On the roth of 
April that time will have expired, and the 
picture-telegraphing machines can be in- 
stalled in every telegraph office in the 
world. 

But newspaper editors are not by any 
means the only class of people to whom 
the marvelous workings of the teledia- 
graph will be so soon freely available. 
Every chief of police in the country will 
have one of the machines installed in his 
private office. Think how easy it will be 
to capture a defaulting bank cashier when 
the telediagraph can flash his likeness to 
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Suppose a bank official down in Wall street fails to turn up at his desk one 
of these fine mornings: The president telephones to the residence of the ntiss- 
ing official, but learns that he has failed to come home on the night preced- 
ing. The desk is forced open. <A shortage .of several hundred thousands of 
dollars is discovered in his accounts. Evidently the guilty official is fleeing 
to some distant town. To get his photograph about to all cities in the old 
way would require no less time than a week, and by that time the fugitive 
could have reached safe hiding permanently. 

But not so with the telediagraph. The moment a bank discovers a 
shortage in a missing official’s account, his photograph can be rushed to 
police headquarters. In twenty minutes that photograph has been tele- 
graphed by the new machines not to one distant city alone, but to a hun 
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dred; for, wonderful to relate, the telediagraph can send a picture to many 
widely distant cities simultaneously. And in each receiving office not 
merely one copy of the photograph is received at a time, but a dozen of 
them, or more if needed. What is easier, therefore, than that a dozen detec- 
tives from police headquarters in each of the distant cities take copies of the 
defaulter’s likeness, and rushing with them to each of the city’s railroad sta- 
tions, closely scan the face of every passenger on the incoming trains? 

In quite different fields the services of the telediagraph is equally impor- 
tant. Take, for instance, the business firm which needs a drawing of a cer- 
tain piece of machinery days before that drawing could arrive by the mails. 
It could be sent by the telediagraph in from twenty to sixty minutes (accord- 
ing to the size of drawing required, for the machines can telegraph pictures 
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any width up to six inches 

and any length up to a foot, 

while special telediagraphs 

could be made to send larger 

pictures. Then there is the 

instance of a government or 

a general who would receive 

untold benefit through the 

flashlight reception of the 

plans of an enemy's fort or 

a picture showing the 

enemy’s contemplated plan 

of attack. For these the tele- 

diagraph would be ever 

ready for immediate use, the 

machine being small enough 

to be carried in a soldier's 

overcoat pocket. One min- 

“ute is all that is required to 

‘,# put the telediagraph into 

Pau tsentes fhe APH i eS WEA ae dar tihe dae H connection with any distant 
TELEDIAGRAPHE PICTURE TAKEN FROM THE PILOTOGRAPH . . 

REPRODUCED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, AND PURPOSELY City, provided, of course, the 

SENT UNDER EXTREMELY ADVERSE CONDITIONS, wires are stretched between. 

“Nor could anyone intercept the sending of such a drawing,” the inventor 
explained to the writer a few days ago. ‘My machines are easily arrange- 
able in such combinations that no machine of one combination could be 
made to correspond with a machine whose combination was unlike. Any 
government or syndicate could have a combination of its own, and retain 
absolute secrecy in sending drawings, pictures, shorthand messages or 
written dispatches of any kind. Tapping their wires would do the tappers 
not the least bit of good, as is the case with the telegraphing of the dots and 
dashes used in the Morse and similar codes. As everybody knows, any- 
one with the slightest knowledge of telegraphy can intercept a message sent 
either by the Morse machines or by those of Signor Marconi.” 

Yet, notwithstanding the wonderful feats performed by the telediagraph, 
its principle is so simple that a schoolboy readily comprehends it. Nor 
need a person be an expert to send a letter or picture over the machine. 
Anyone can do that without practice, for the apparatus is almost entirely 
automatic. You have but to sit down, write your letter on a piece of tin- 
foil (ordinary paper will not do), place the letter on the machine, touch a 
button, and the machine will do the rest. When the letter or picture has 
reached its destination the machine stops of its own accord—automatically. 

It was in the telegraph rooms of the New York Herald office that I re- 
cently enjoyed the privilege of seeing the telediagraph in full swing. A 
picture of an escaped jailbird was being received over the telediagraph by 
the Herald from its branch cffice in St. Louis. 

At first sight, the telediagraph looks like a phonograph minus the horn, 
for it emits no sound as it revolves. Indeed, although the aims of the two 
machines are very diverse, telediagraph and phonograph do much of their 
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work on the same gen- 
eral principles of me- 
chanism. Like the phon- 
ograph, the picture tele- 
graphing machine con- 
sists mainly of a roller, 
which rapidly revolves 
continuously. Across 
the face of this is 
stretched an arm, as we 
may call the little stylus 
of the phonograph 
which touches the rec- 
ord with one end and 
holds the small end of 
the sound-horn in the 
other. The arm of each 
has a point of platinum, 
which rests on the roller 
all the time the roller is 
revolving. Like the fine- 
pointed arm in the talk- 
ing machine, too, the 
arm on the picture- 
sending machine gradu- 
ally moves from left to 
right by mechanism, 
and when the point is to 


b COMPARE THIS PORTRAIT OF LADY ANNESLEY WITH THAT 
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send a fresh copy of the picture or letter, as the case may be), it is put back 
to the left of the roller by hand. The mechanism which moves both roller 
and arm in the phonograph is essentially the same as that which moves the 
corresponding portions of the telediagraph. 

But there all resemblance between the two machines ceases, for the tele- 
diagraph works like an ordinary dot-and-dash telegraphing instrument. 
Like the familiar telegraph “transmitter” and “receiver” in ordinary tele- 
graphy, the telediagraph consists of both “sending” and “receiving” instru- 
ments. But in the telediagraph both sender and receiver are similar in ap- 
pearance, and are operated upon practically identical principles. 

We had not been long watching the machines at work when a telegram of 
the familiar sort was received by the chief operator from Chicago, asking 
that a picture of a certain missing New York man be telegraphed to Chicago 
at once. It was fascinating to see what then took place. The head artist 
opened a cabinet near his desk, pulled out a photograph of the man in ques- 
tion, handed it over to one of his assistant artists, who immediately redrew 
the photograph on a piece of tinfoil about six inches long and the width of 
two newspaper columns. As the artist was making the picture on the tin- 
foil, Mr. E. A. Hummell, the inventor, explained that the ink used by the 
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artist was of a special variety. “Though it looks like ordinary black ink,” he 
said, “it is a fluid especially invented for the purpose. It is what we call 
a‘non-conductor’ of electricity.” 

When the picture on the tinfoil had been finished it was placed in the 
machine. This was done by taking out the roller of the telediagraph 

i and tightly wrapping the tinfoil round it, with the picture side outwards. 
The tinfoil was held in position on the roller by a piece of very narrow wire 
that ran in a straight line from one end of the roller to the other. 

“Watch that piece of wire,” the inventor admonished us, “for besides 
holding the tinfoil in position, it will do something else later on.” 

When; the roller wrapped in the tinfoil had been returned to its place, a 
“catch” was released and the roller with the picture began to revolve pre- 
cisely as does the phonograph roller with its wax record when you release 
the “catch” at the side (I do not refer to the nickel-in-the-slot phonographs, 
but to those in use by private families). Then the platinum point was let 
down on the face of the tinfoil, a. button was pressed, and simultaneously 
the picture began to be received in the office of the Chicago Herald, 2,000 
miles away. In twenty-five minutes the Chicago artist had the finished pic- 
ture in his hands, ready to have a cut engraved from it. 

Then the inventor kindly offered to telegraph a picture for us from one 
machine to another, to show us how it was done. He picked out a photograph 
at random, and, while the artist was drawing it, opened a circuit of ordinary 
telegraphic wires from the transmitting telediagraph machine to the receiv- 
ing machine. This circuit ran to the Herald office up in Harlem and back 
again, so that a message sent over the first of the two telediagraph machines 
was transmitted all over the circuit of wires for that distance before reach- 
ing the receiver. 

Instead of wrapping a piece of tinfoil round the receiver, however, Mr. 
Hummel placed about its roller three sheets of paper, the innermost being a 
sheet of ordinary drawing paper, and the outermost a piece of thin tissue 
paper. Over these he placed a sheet of carbon paper with both sides black- 
ened, and, having secured the roll firmly by a piece of wire like that used 
round the tinfoil, he put the roller back in position, let the arm fall on the 
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paper, and announced that the instrument was ready to receive the picture, 
which he would telegraph from the first machine. 

The fresh picture on tinfoil was adjusted around the roller of the machine 
which sent the former picture to Chicago, the arm dropped, the catches re- 
leased, a button touched, when, presto! the picture on the first machine 
began to be transcribed to the second one. Without one more touch the 
rollers of both machines began instantly to move with absolute synchronism, 
each roller making fourteen revolutions per minute, and not a fraction more 
or less. The pointed arms on both machines moved in similar unison, and 
presently the picture began to be recognizable on the second machine. The 
lines began at the top and gradually finished toward the bottom. One- 
fifty-sixth of a linear inch of the original picture was transcribed at each 
revolution of the rollers. The picture as received was of the same dimen- 
sions as the picture sent, namely, four inches high and two columns wide; 
but the machines can be arranged so that a four-column picture can be re- 
ceived as well as a three, two or even a one-column picture, and in each 
event all are ready when received to be used in the newspaper, without 
requiring a line of “touching-up.” 

While the picture was being transcribed I noticed that each time the arm- 
points on each machine reached the wire, the meeting operated a clock- 
work mechanism in such a way that the rollers both stopped for the fraction 
of a second, the armpoints on each machine moved on one-fifty-sixth of an 
inch apiece, and then the rollers both started off again for another complete 
revolution. 

When all of the picture had been telegraphed from one machine to the 
other, and both machines had stopped of their own accord, the inventor took 
the roller out of the second machine, removed the sheets, and showed us 
that the carbon had made two copies of the picture—one on the back of the 
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tissue paper (through which it showed very 
distinctly) and the other on the drawing 
paper. It was perfectly obvious that as 
many copies of the picture could have been 
received simultaneously on that machine as 
there were sheets of carbon and paper to 
receive impressions from them, the arm- 
point acting as a stylus. ‘And not only 
that,” said Mr. Hummel, “*but I can send a 
picture from this office, and as many copies 
of it can be telegraphed simultaneously as 
are desired not merely to Chicago, but to 
axevery city in the country that has a receiv- 
ey ing picture-machine attached to my circuit.” 

“Surely,” the inventor promptly replied 
when asked if the machines could send pic- 

TELEDIAGRAPH PICTURE OF THE tures by cable. ‘We have not yet tried 

Ee eee such a big job as cabling a picture from 
here across the Atlantic, but that will come. We have, however, fre- 
quently telegraphed portraits and sketches to New York from Key West, 
Fla. That means, you know, that for 120 miles of the distance the 
pictures were telegraphed through cables.” 

It was an easy matter for the inventor to explain how the machines tele- 
graphed pictures. ‘‘You will notice,” he said, “that all the time the little 
point is touching the bare tinfoil it remains at its normal elevation. When 
the little point reaches a spot where there is a rising on the foil, the rising 
pushes the little point upwards a fraction of an inch (because the little point 
is allowed to hang very loosely on purpose). The “risings on the foil” 
to which Mr. Hummel referred were but the very tiny elevations on the sur- 
face of the foil composed of the ink-lines drawn there by the artist—risings 
high as the thickness of a hair. . “Well, now,” he continued, “all the time 
that the little point in the first machine is 
down—that is to say, all the time the little 
point is touching the parts of the tinfoil 
which have no lines upon them—there is a 
current of electricity running through the 
entire length of wire from one machine to 
the other. You understand,” he explained 
when he saw our foreheads knitting, ‘that 
the tinfoil and the little point in the arm are 
both good ‘conductors’ of electricity—in 
fact they are almost as good ‘conductors’ of 
electricity as regulation wires—and so long 
as the tinfoil and the armpoint are touch- 
ing each other the current of electricity re- 
mains unbroken. Lift the armpoint from 
the foil and the current will be broken, will ,° 
it not? Well, the lines drawn by the artist 
with ‘non-conducting’ ink separate the arm- TELEDIAGRAPH PICTURE OF THE IN- 
point from the tinfoil vse the aE Meee EN 
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circuit is broken. And every time the armpoint touches an ink-line—and for 
precisely as long as it is touching that ink-line—the circuit is broken. When 
the roller has gone around again so far that the point is again over a bare 
spot, of course it falls back to the tinfoil and again the circuit is closed, 
isn't it? And there will be as many breakings of the circuit in each revolu- 
tion of the roller as there are lines across the roller at that particular point 
where the armpoint happens to be. And, finally, these broken circuits will 
last for either the one-hundredth part of a second, or for five seconds, or 
longer or shorter, as the ink-line on the tinfoil happens to be narrow or 
wide.” 

Mr.Hummel then pointed out the fact that all the time the armpoint in the 
first machine was pressed 
against the bare tinfoil— 
that is to say, all the time 
the circuit was closed at the 
first machine—the circuit 
at the receiving machine 
remained open. For the 
benefit of those who have 
some technical knowledge, 
I may add the explanation 
for this. The circuit sys- 
tem used in the teledia- 
graph is what telegraphers 
call a closed-circuit system. 
In the telediagraph the im- 
pulses sent over the first 
machine are met by a relay 
as they reach the second 
instrument. The relay con- 
trols the local circuit in the 
second machine, and 
works, so to speak, back- 
wards. It is this relay 
which keeps the circuit in 
the second instrument open 
when the main circuit is 
clesed, but when the main 
circuit opens, the relay E. A, HUMMEL, THE INVENTOR, 
closes the local circuit in the second instrument. Thus it happens 
that when the circuit in one machine is open, in the other it is always 
closed, and as the stylus of a machine is always down when the ma- 
chine circuit is closed, and up when the machine circuit is open, it fol- 
lows that the two styli always work in exactly opposite ways. The mo- 
ment that the first machine's circuit was opened—that is, as soon as the 
point touched the “non-conducting” ink-line—the circuit at the second 
machine was instantly closed. All the while that the first machine kept its 
circuit closed—while, indeed, the roller on the second machine kept on mov- 
ing—the armpoint on the second machine, while also moving, remained up. 
“Now,” said the inventor, “as long as the armpoint in the second machine 
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remains up (and does not touch the sheet below it) nothing happens to the 
paper in that machine—that is, the paper remains white. But the moment 
the circuit is closed in the second machine, by the opening of the circuit in 
the first, then down comes the armpoint in the second machine and down it 
will remain all the time that the armpoint in the first machine is held up by 
the ink-line below it. 

“Of course, all the time that the second armpoint is down it presses with 
all its weight against the paper below it and makes a black mark. The 
moment the first arm goes down again, up jumps the second arm and no 
longer makes a mark. Thus the points keep on playing ‘thumbs up, thumbs 
down,’ until the whole picture is transcribed.” 

Singular to relate, the inventor of the machines that send pictures and 
letters by telegraph is not himself a telegrapher. And, furthermore, the regu- 
lar business of Mr: Hummel has nothing in common with telegraphy. He 
is merely a clock-maker. He never paid any attention to telegraphy until 
after he had drawn a sketch of the machine he had in mind,and his knowledge 
of the subject before that time was derived from such meager sources as the 
newspapers and his school text-books. Thus it has come about that the 
crowning feat in the art begun by Morse was achieved, not by a disci- 
ple of the art, but by an utter stranger to it. 


THE LAST OF THE REARGUARD. 
A STORY OF THE CLOSE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


By WILLIAM B. MACHARG. 
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ie T was beginning to be dark, on the night before Christmas, 

when, after a long wait at the ferry, I reached the city, and 
made my way through its edge of charred ruins to my 
Uncle Roger’s house. There were lights in many win- 
dows, but I saw not six people after I left the ferry, and 
not a face I knew, though I stopped one stranger 
and questioned him. 

“Do you know,” says I, “if Roger Hawkins left the city with the king’s 
men?” 

The man grinned; then putting his fingers about his neck, he stuck out 
his tongue like a person that had been hanged, and grinned again; but 
when I went to seize him, he dodged, and I could not follow him. I was 
tired with travel and not yet fully cured of my wound, which had begun to 
open again with the journey; but I had come thus far to have matters out 
with my Uncle Roger, for I guessed, though I could not know, how much 
unhappiness I owed to him, and [ went on to the house. There I shuffled 
my feet upon the step. and knocked time after time without getting an 
answer. Twice I stepped back into the street and looked up at the win- 
dows, which were blank as the eyeholes in a skull, doubtful whether the 
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house were not empty: but at last a hesitating footfall within told me some- 
one was coming. 

“Who is it?” says the person inside. 

“Open the door,” said I. 

“Who is it?” 

‘Open the door, Mary, you old fool! It’s I—it’s Mr. David.” 

“Mr. David! Oh, Lord 0’ love!” 

She opened the door an inch or two, and peered out at me, and I set my 
tee in the crack, so she could not close it again, and forced my way in. 

“Do you think I’m a housebreaker?” says I. 

In spite of the mockery of the stranger upon the street, it had quite 
slipped my mind what a fright they must be in; now that Sir Guy and the 
king’s men were gone; and I did not know then that, when the armies had 
broken up and I had not come home, they had thought me dead. The hall 
was dark. 

“Who is it?” says my aunt’s voice from the top of the stairs. 

“It’s I—David.” 

She drew in her breath so that I could hear it where I stood, and sud- 
denly began to cry; it could not be because I had come home; she had 
never liked me. Mary was snuffling as well. I put Mary aside with my 
hand, and with some trouble, because of the wound in my thigh, which had 
never healed rightly, as I said, made my way upstairs to my aunt. 

“Where is Uncle Roger?” says I. 

Neither of them answered: but the gleam of a candle from my Uncle 
Roger’s room gave me direction, and I opened the door and went in, my 
aunt following after. At first I thought the room was empty; then I saw on 
the pillow a face, waxey white, with the skin drawn tight upon the cheek- 
bones and temples, a face as expressionless as the shell of an egg. It was 
my Uncle Roger. He puffed with his lips like an old man asleep, but he 
neither opened his eyes nor stirred, though I had made some noise. I had 
come all these miles to have matters out with him, and he looked as good as 
dead. 

“Ts he sick?” I asked. 

Then my aunt, who had begun to dry her eyes, burst out afresn. I took 
her by the arm and shook her: something, I saw, was needed to restore 
order to this crazy household. 

“Ts he sick?” says I again. 

“Oh, David,”"—it was the only time she, or my Uncle Roger either, had 
called me by my name since the beginning of the troubles—‘‘Oh, David, he 
has been like this a month. He was not well before. Two years ago, when 
news comes that my Lord Cornwallis had been taken by the rebels and Mr. 
Washington, he fell down like one dead, but was about again in a day, but 
never well afterwards. And now, last month, Mr. Vanderpool telling him, 
just as a piece of news, that the king’s troops were to be withdrawn from the 
city, he fell to beating Mr. Vanderpool with his cane, and drops down again 
in a fit, and has been like this ever since.” 

“Does he know anyone?” says I. 

She shook her head. ‘Nor speaks,” she said. “He is for all the world 
a dead man.” 

I looked at him lying there. I had hated him, when I came into the 
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house, as the man who had caused me most pain of any in the world, but 
now I could not help a feeling of sorrow for him. 1 took my aunt by the 
arm and led her from my Uncle Roger's room into the one next, where 
Mary had put a light for us. I had a feeling that somehow things had come 
to an ending-place, and I was very tired, and not quite myself. 1 leaned my 
arms on the table which held the candle, and put my face in my hands. 

“Nothing more than you must know already,” I said. 

My aunt looked at me, saying nothing, and I watched the candle flame, 
which burned as steadily in the silent room as though it were solid, and had 
been cut from metal. My aunt and I had not sat together, as now, since 
before I joined the rebels, as my Uncle Roger called them, and so had cut 
myself off from my family, and, it seemed, from happiness. 

“Is there any news?” says my aunt, at last. 

“Nothing more than you must know already,” | said. 

“I know nothing at all. Mr. Hill used to bring us news, and now and 
then Captain Edwards, but both are gone, and Mary when she goes out 
brings nothing back.” 

“Well, things grow quieter everywhere, and the king’s men are gone, as 
you yourself know. So it is peace. And General Washington yesterday 
resigned his commission, and is become plain Mr. Washington again.” 

Now I never thought in my life to make such a stir with so quiet a piece 
of news, and one that had been so long in preparation, too. But I did not 
realize how much my aunt, shut up in the house with that dying man, and 
all her friends fled with the red-coats, had been cut off from knowledge of 
what went on at her very door. 

“I do not understand,” says she, at first. 

“General Washington,” I said, “has gone home. There is neither gen- 
eral nor army any more, nor enemy to fight.” 

“And what now?” 

“Nothing. That is all.” 

“But how can that be?” says she. “I thought, now that he has beaten 
the king’s soldiers, he would be king.” 

“Others thought that, too, but not he.” 

“Then what is left?” 

“There is the Congress,” said I. 

“Tut, the Congress !” 

She sat for a long time looking straight before her; then suddenly rose up 
and stretched out her arms. I know nothing of what sort of vain hope she 
had built up for herself in the months between the end of the fighting and 
this time, but there had been something, which now had gone to pieces. 

“Then this is the end,” said she, in a voice such as I had never heard 
her use before. “This is the end!” . 

“Tt was ended long ago.” 

“Yes, know. The king had deserted us, but—but there was something. 
They have hanged Mr. Walters, Marv tells me. for giving news to Sir 
Henry Clinton. Twice bovs have come and pounded upon our door, cry- 
ing: ‘Tory Hawkins, hang him, :ang him!’ What will become of us!” 

I had it upon my tongue to tell her that I, being known as one of Gen- 
eral Washington’s men. might protect them, but T did not. She sat down, 
with her hands clasped, then rose again suddenly. 


HUMAN ica 


‘«*MARGERY,’ SAYS I, CHOKING IN MY VOICE,” 
Drawn by Hugh M. Eaton. 
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“Wait,” says she, ‘I will show you something."’ And she went out. 

I wondered what it was that she could think of showing me, while my 
Uncle Roger lay dying and she herself, as I saw, was at the end of her wits. 
I heard her in my Uncle Roger's room, and again in the hall, and she came 
back with a metal strong-box in her hands. It was my Uncle Roger's box ; 
I had seen it a hundred times. She put it upon the table before me, laid the 
key beside it, and went away; and though she had said nothing, I guessed 
that she meant me to open it. The key turned easily, and I raised the lid, 
seeing, what I had never seen before, that the box was divided on the in- 
side into several parts by partitions, and was filled almost to the top with a 
multitude of papers of business. Bills of shipment, receipts, I know not 
what all, records of my Uncle Roger's dealing before the war had shut off 
trade, legal papers, deeds and the like, a copy of my Uncle Roger's will, 
sealed and marked; the records of his wardship over Marjory—all these I 
looked through, finding nothing having meaning for myself beyond one or 
two, which showed that since the troubles had begun my Uncle Roger had 
been using as his own that which belonged to me, and this I knew before. 
As I said, I was weak and not quite myself, and I was growing tired of look- 
ing through these papers, when I came at last upon a bundle of letters. I 
picked them up with a sharp surprise, as though someone had clapped his 
hands close to my ear, though afterwards I felt that I must have known all 
along that they were here: then my heart swelled in my throat and tears 
came to my eyes. They were my letters to Marjory, untouched, sealed as 
they had left my hands, each marked, as my Uncle Roger marked every- 
thing, with its date, and, upon their backs, “From David Hawkins, my 
nephew, a rebel against his Ning.” And not only that; below them were 
other letters marked, “From Marjorie Jeffrey, my ward.” Marjory’s letters 
to me—letters I had never seen. I gathered them between my hands on the 
table, and rested my forehead upon them. It was not, as I had believed. 
that she had looked upon me as a rebel, and been silent. She had not for- 
gotten me, she had not been silent, but that old man had stood between us 
like a wall. Myeyes were filled with tears. 

Then suddenly a sharp cry rang out from the room next me, and with 
the letters still in my hands I rushed to the door. My Uncle Roger was 
half sitting in his bed. The bed clothes had fallen from him, showin; 
his lean, old body, ribbed like the sand upon the seashore. 

“God save the King!” cries he, in a loud, strong voice, which was the 
last breath in the man’s body: and again: “God save the King! God save 
King George!" And his arms bent under him lie green twigs, and he fell 
down upon the bed, dead. 

I turned to lead my aunt from the room, while Mary busied herself about 
the bed. But another face had appeared at the door. It was strange that 
I had never thought of the chance of her being in this house, but it was, 
indeed, most unlikely that she should be here, in the very heart, as it were. 
of the troubles. Yet here she was, and that last crv of the old man who 
had done his best to separate us forever had called her to me. 

“Marjory!” says I, choking in my voice. 

“David!” says she. 

And at the time we said nothing more, but T put my arm about my aunt. 
who staggered as she walked, and led her from the room. 
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WHIST WITH KITTY. 


6 OU!” said Kitty, as I came in. 
“Why not?” said I. ‘“Didn’t we 
promise the old folks a rubber 

to-night?” 

“But—” 

“Oh, this will be our last game,” I 
hurried to add. For it was all over be- 
tween us. Jealousy is a thing I could 
never forgive. What if Madge and I did 
eat an ice together behind a palm? Was 
that any cause for Kitty behaving so 
outrageously with young Mintley? 

Of course. I was hardly in the mood 
for whist, but I had not seen Kitty since 
that night. I wondered how she was 
taking it. 

Just as though nothing had happened 
we took our places around the green- 
topped table. But now, instead of 
Kitty smiling across the table, she 
chose Uncle Jeff for a partner, and 
sat in frozen dignity at my left. 
Clubs were cut. —° | 

Kitty began sorting 


her cards with the 
critical confidence of 
an expert. I smiled. 


Kitty can never re- 
member the high card 


of a suit after the sec- . 
ond round. I was [/f% 
sorry for Uncle Jeff. | 


He takes his whist 
seriously, as did Sarah 
Battle. 

Uncle Jeff led off 
with a spade. I fines- 
sed the queen. Kitty 

lumped down the 
king with an aggravat- 
ing air of victory. Re- 
proof was needed. 

“The king of 


spades,” I remarked, 
“always reminds me 
of Freddie Mintley— 
same intellectual 
expression, you 
know.” 


Said Kitty, leading 
the ace of trumps: 
“And I suppose the 
queen of hearts sug- 
gests Madge Hossings 
—for the same rea- 


had discovered 
that Uncle Jeff did not 
notice undertone re- 
marks, if made during 
the play. Aunt Helen, 
dear soul, is somewhat 
deaf. 

“Ves,” said I, as 
Kitty led the king of 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS, not 
Driven by Charles Grunwald. 


clubs and drew my jack, “she does; but 
for quite another reason.” 

“Indeed?” Here she led the trump 
queen, and I discarded exultantly. She 
was taking two for one! As it hap- 
pened, however, Kitty held the rest of 
the clubs herself; but she opened her 
best suit at the wrong end, flinging back 
at me: “She must be very fascinating.” 

“Some think so,” said I, taking the 
trick with a ten and leading back 
through her strength. Kitty was not to 
be caught napping. She risked her jack 
second hand. It won! 

“T guessed as much the other night,” 
she said. “What excellent taste!” 

The king I had unguarded fell. Uncle 
Jeff chuckled and beamed through his 
glasses. He went glum enough, though, 
when he saw Kitty lead up to my suit in- 
stead of his. 

“It’s nice of you to speak so kindly of 
Madge,” I said, taking the 
trick low and leading the 
best card, ‘considering all 
things.” 

“Oh, I can't help feeling 
kindly toward her now.” 
>| Here Kitty put on a trump 

‘and made the right lead. 

“I might say the same 
about Mintley, but I'll not.” 

“What consideration!” 
Kitty was discarding judi- 
ciously. 

“Because,” I added, “it 
wouldn’t be true. He’s a—” 

“Trump,” said Kitty, tak- 
ing the last trick. 

They had scored three. 

Kitty's Uncle Jeff was 
shuffling the cards deliber- 
ately, and making his usual 
analysis of the hand just 

played. Before our— 

that is, before Kitty 
had acted so foolishly 
about Madge—it had 
been our custom, while 

Uncle Jeff went over 

- the play, to tell each 


“te (1m other by looks the silly 

-(".\» things we could not 
speak. 

But all that was a 

thing of the past. 

Kitty had said _ so. 

Well, so let it be. Still, 

IT knew I should miss 

these evenings with 

Kitty. And she would 


probably throw _ her- 
self away on that in- 
fernal young saphead! 
At least she should 
suspect that I 
cared, and she should 
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know at once how matters stood be- 
tween Madge and I. 

The jack of spades, which I cut for 
Uncle Jeff, sneered derisively up at me 
from the table. Disagreeable, cynical 
rascal that knave of spades. But for him 
spades would be my favorite suit. As it 
is, I never feel secure until he is out of 
the way. 

“Spade, eh!” said Kitty’s Uncle Jeff, 
as he lifted the turn-up card. He always 
expresses surprise when he picks up the 
trump, although he invariably turns it 
over directly after the cut. “Well, dig 
away.” 

The words gave me an idea. It was 
Grant. wasn’t it, or was it some other 
great general, who refused to move his 
army until the spades came up? He 
knew the value of defense, whoever he 
was. 

“I saw Madge yesterday,” said I, lead- 
ing an innocent heart jack from king and 
three others. 

“Not since yesterday!” Kitty can 
never resist putting the queen on jack 
second hand. Aunt Helen played the ace 
and led trumps. 

“We met at the jewelers,” I ventured. 

“How interesting!” 

“We were looking at rings. I had left 
one for an inscription to be engraved.” 
The spades were coming out nicely. 

“It’s to be annomnced soon, then?” 
Kitty pretended to hide a slight yawn be- 
hind her cards. How quickly these half 
sleeves became popular among girls with 
good arms. 

“Oh, a few know it already,” said I. 
My suit was well established, and there 
was a king for re-entry. 

“Congratulations. I suppose?” Could 
that be real indifference or was it just 
good acting? I shall never know Kitty 
well enough to say. 

“Yes, I was—” 

“Our odd.” said Kitty’s Aunt Helen, 
who, of course, couldn’t know that she 
was interrupting; and then Uncle Jeff be- 
gan to show Kitty where she might have 
forced my last trump before losing con- 
trol. 

“But I didn’t want the control. T 
didn’t care for it at all, you know.” Kitty 
said this with much more emphasis than 
was really necessary. The heresy of it 
moved Uncle Jeff to despairing silence. 

It was my deal. As I shuffled the cards 
I wondered if Kitty and I would ever sit 
together at a table again. Dealing gave 
me a chance to look at Kitty. She ap- 
peared quite cheerful. Now was that en- 
tirely just?) What are you to do when a 
girl behaves so? I would see what the 
trump was; it was the ace of diamonds. 
Then T knew the thing to do. 

“T was about to say.” I said. as Kitty 
opened with a small club, “that I was the 
first to congratulate Madge.” 
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“Vou ?? 

“Jack Emery is really a fine chap, you 
know. Madge was having the setting 
of his ring changed when I met her.” 
Here Kitty signalled for trumps without 
in the least meaning it. “She asked me.” 
I continued, ‘why I was getting a soli- 
taire, and I told her’’—here I noticed that 
I should have played low instead of high 
—"that was always doing foolish 
things. Would you like to see the ring?” 

Kitty wanted to say “No,” but curi- 
osity nodded her head. Between the 
plays I fished the box out of my pocket 
and passed it to her under the table. 

“Oh, Bob!” She was holding it behind 
her cards, and had read the inscription, 
“From Bob to Kitty.” 

“I suppose I shall have to exchange it 
for a cigarette case,” said I. 

“Would you, really?” asked Kitty. 

“If I must take it back. Must I?” 

“Well, that depends. Are you very 
es you acted so foolishly about Fred- 

ie? 

“Awfully.” said I. 

“But you should be punished, just the 
same—so I'll keep the ring.” 

“There, my dear, you've revoked.” 
broke in Uncle Jeff. 

“Did I? How odd!” said Kitty. drop- 
ping her last card and slipping the ring 
on her third finger. 

When Kitty passed me the cards for 
the cut I split them at the queen of 
hearts. Our eyes met. Had someone 
turned on all the lights, and was that a 
band playing? 

“Does it fit?” T asked. 

“Perfectly.” said Kitty. : 

Perhaps it was not exactly good whist 
we played, and it was certainly consider- 
ate of Uncle Jeff to end the game; but he 
need not have called it bumble puppy. 

“Why Jefferson. where are you go- 
ing?” asked Avnt Helen. 

“To the library for a smoke and a 
game of solitaire.” growled Uncle Jeff. 

“T think I'll go, too,” said Aunt Helen. 
Bless her! 

Now, Aunt Helen, you know, was 
supposed to be deaf. Yet, if she was. 
why should she kiss Kitty so sweetly, 
and then pat me so fondly on the back 
as she left? Could she have understood? 

With charming judgment Kitty se- 
lected for a seat a wide, high-backed 
davenport. and drew her skirt aside as if 
to make room for someone. 

As I said before, hearts were trumps. 

SEWELL Forp. 
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THE MAN WHO TRADED LEGS. 
©O* the way across the mountains, 


, 


from Bowie City to Tough 
Notch (these may not be the ex- 
act names, but they will do), by the 
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Sierra Stage Line, it was my privilege to 
occupy the post of honor on the box with 
the driver. - 

I have never yet met a dull stage 
driver, and the one who handled the reins 
between Bowie City and Tough Notch 
was no exception to the rule. 

He was a sturdy, red-faced speci- 
men of the genus homo—in short, a 
typical western stage-driver, and when 
I have said that, no further descrip- 
tion is necessary. In one respect, 
however, he was different from any 
other stage-driver I ever had the 
pleasure of patronizing; he had a 
wooden leg. 

“Lost the original at Shiloh,” he 
sententiously explained, as he poked 
the substitute out over the dashboard 
in front of him and-gathered up the 
reins. “Kinder awkward _ gittin’ 
round on stilts, but I don’t have such a 
terrible pile of walkin’ to do, so I man- 
age without much trouble. Never had 
a wooden leg, did you, mister?” 

I acknowledged that I never had. 

“I thought so,” resumed the stage- 
driver, in tones of philosophic cheer- 
fulness. “Nor acork one, nuther. When 
I see a stranger I gener’ly size him up 
in that respect at wunst. Don’t know 
why I do it, but I reckon it’s mostly 
because my mind runs on wooden legs. 
Speakin’ about wooden legs, there’s one 
mighty queer thing about ’em, I’ve no- 
ticed, an’ that is the psy-ker-log-i-cal—if 
I don’t git the big words right, mister, 
jest let me know—the psykerlogical in- 
fluence they have on the unfortunate hu- 
man bein’ that has to wear ’em. 

“’Tain’t so on the start, when the leg 
is new, of course; but after it has been 
used a while the plaguey thing takes on 
all the characteristics of its owner.” 

“Oh, then it’s the wearer that influ- 
ences the leg, not the leg that influences 
the wearer,” suggested I. 

“Waal, yes, I s’pose you're right so fur 
as the beginnin’ of the trouble is con- 
sarned,” admitted the driver, “but it is 
afterwards, when a man begins tradin’ 
legs, that the psykerlogical influence gets 
in its fine work an’ begins to react.” 

“Trading legs?” I exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to say that a wooden leg is an 
article of barter and exchange?” 

“Waal, some do an’ some don’t. I’m 
one of the kind that does,” went on the 
driver, drily. “It’s only human _natur’ 
to be dickerin’ an’ tradin’ round if a fel- 
ler’s got anything to trade with, an’ when 
I run acrost a chap who’s got a peg-leg 
that looks as if it might fit me a leetle 
mite better than the one I’m wearin’ at 
the time, I gener’ly stump him fer a 
trade before I let him git away. 

“Sometimes we make a swop of it, an’ 
sometimes we don’t. Depends on 
whether the other feller’s got any game 


“IT WAS MY PRIVILEGE TO OCCUPY THE POST OF 
HONOR.” 
Dravntby S. H. Persick. 


in him or not. It’s a sorter resky busi- 
ness, tradin’ legs, same as swoppin’ 
hosses, an’ some folks ain’t got the re- 
kisite sand to do it. I’ll never forgit the 
first trade I made. Feller I swopped with 
was one of these travelin’ exhorters—a 
shoutin’ {Methodist or a Second Advent- 
ist, or suthin’ in that line—an’ b’gosh, I 
don’t keer a durn whether you b’lieve me 
or not, but J hadn't bin wearin’ that 
wooden leg of his a week before I quit 
swearin’ at the hosses an’ raisin’ Sam 
Hill when anything didn’t go right, same 
as I allers uster do, an’ commenced ex- 
hortin’ the passengers an’ p’intin’ out the 
error of their ways to them in any case 
where I seen it was necessary. 

“Waal, it wa’n’t very long before com- 
plaints begun to come in ag’inst me. 
You see, to begin with, I couldn’t make 
time over the road without rippin’ out 
at the hosses wunst in a while. The 
plaguey critters noticed the difference in 
me right off, an’ they took advantage of 
it to lazy along an’ do jest about as they 
pleased. An’ then, besides complainin’ 
of me fer bein’ behind time, the passen- 
gers said I was preachin’ at them an’ 
mixin’ in affairs that was none of my 
special bizness; an’ by gravy, it begun to 
look as if I was goin’ to lose my job, 
when that air shoutin’ Methodist, or 
whatever he was, come along back ag’in 
an’ kicked up a rumpus because that leg 
of mine had jest about ruined his bizness; 
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said it had bin traveling straight 
t’rds the bottomless pit with him ever 
sence he owned it, an’ now he’d got so 
he was jest as liable as not to swear right 
out in the pulpit without thinkin’, an’ he 
allowed that unless I traded back with 
him he’d sue me fer damages. 

“*You needn’t sue,’ says I, ‘I’m jest as 
sick of the bargain as you air, an’ you 
kin have your own leg back an’ welcome,’ 
an’ I yanked it off an’ exchanged with 
him in a jiffy. I didn’t wait to give him 
a chance to back out, you kin bet. 

“You'd natcherly think one experience 
of that kind would cure me of tradin’ 
legs, but it didn’t. Bein’ bit once don’t 
have any permanent effect on a man 
when he’s got any sportin’ blood in him, 
an’ in less'n a month I had swopped legs 
ag’in; this time with a Popperlist, if I 
remember right, from Kansas or Iowy, 
or somewhere around here. I’ve lost 
his keerd, so I can’t tell you exactly 
where he did hail from, but he was a ter- 
ror to talk. I kin remember that much 
about him without any trouble. Come 
mighty near chinnin’ me to death the day 
I traded pegs with him, an’ it was all 
about trust barons an’ railroad kings, an’ 
oppressin’ the noble army of martyrs 
who work fer a livin’, an a hull lot of 
other elerquence of that sort that I didn’t 
understand half as well as Choctaw. 

“I s’pose I orter known better than to 
have anything to do with a leg that had 
imbibed the idears, so to call ’em, of a 
critter of that description, but I didn’t. 
I swopped without lookin’ ahead to see 
the proberble consequences of the act, 
an’ the result was, in less’n six weeks I 
was in trouble ag’in. I let my hair an’ 
whiskers run to seed, an’ begun makin’ 
stump speeches to the passengers on the 
tariff, an’ throttlin’ the trusts, an’ havin’ 
Uncle Sam seize the railroads an’ run 
em in the interests of the public, carryin’ 
people free, and thereby placin’ the rich 
an’ poor on an equal footin’, an’ all that 
sort of thing; an’ of course such of the 
passengers as wasn’t suited by that par- 
ticklar political doctrine began to kick— 
they kicked hard, too, like a lot of Texas 
steers—an’ the result was the superin- 
tendent of the stage line sent me a note 
sayin’ I'd either hafter quit talkin’ 
through my hat or git out. Jest as if a 
feller could help cuttin’ up that way with 
a Popperlist limb grafted onto his person! 

“I tried to stop, but found it wa’n’t no 
use, an’ I was preparin’ to resign my job 
an’ git out as gracefully as I could, when 
along come another chap with a wooden 
leg an’ traded with me jest in the nick of 
time to save my bacon. He was one of 
these travelin’ phrenolergists, an’ the 
way I rounded up the passengers an’ felt 
of their bumps fer the next few weeks 
was a caution. Done it all free gratis fer 
nuthin’, you understand, so of course the 
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passengers didn’t have any chance to 
complain of me. An’ besides, I didn't 
keep the leg long enough to wear off the 
novelty of the thing and git the patrons 
of the stage line down on me.” 

“So you traded again after that, did 
you?” I queried, as my friend, the stage- 
driver, paused and pumped up a sigh. 

“Reckon I did,” responded the driver, 
dejectedly. ‘““Bout a dozen times, as 
nigh as I kin recollect, an’ from first to 
last I got myself into more trouble an’ 
scrapes of different sorts than the six- 
armed man in a dime museum could 
shake half a dozen sticks at. 

“If I had known or even suspicioned 
on the start how the thing was goin’ to 
operate on a feller I never would've gone 


into the leg-tradin’ business at all. No 
siree, stranger, there ain't no money 
that could’ve tempted me to do it. But 


now sence I’ve got to swoppin’, it's like 
whiskey-drinkin’ or gamblin’—I can’t 
stop. I’ve tried to, but it’s no use. The 
minute I spot a man with a wooden leg 
the craze fer tradin’ comes over me, an’ 
I can’t resist it no more’n a yaller dorg 
kin keep from fightin’ when he runs 
acrost another canine that needs chewin’ 
up. Yes, siree, stranger, I’ve had a per- 
tickilarly varigated an’ lively experience 
of it with all them different legs. Whoa, 
there, Jake! Where in thunder you tryin’ 
to git that off hind hoof to, anyhow?” 


An hour later, as the stage-driver and 
I stood in front of the hotel bar at my 
destination, discussing the subject of irri- 
gation, of which Mr. Peters (I believe 
that I omitted to mention that the driv- 
er’s name was Hank Peters) was an ar- 
dent advocate, I said:— 

“By the way, Mr. Peters, pardon my 
curiosity, but may I ask with whom you 
traded legs last >that is, unless you should 
object to furnishing me with the informa- 
tion.”’ 

“Not at all, stranger; only too happy 
to oblige,” Peenonded the driver, blandly: 
“I swopped underpinnin’ the last time 
with a rovin’ newspaper writer an’ cor- 
respondent from over t’other side of the 
Rockies somewhere—one of these im- 
aginative cusses you've proberbly heard 
tell of, that git up the sea-serpent an’ 
snake stories, an’ yarns about fallin’ 
meteors bigger’n a barn, an’ ragin’ cy- 
clones that move hull counties, an’ wild 
men running around naked in the woods, 
fer the New York an’ Chicago an’ other 
daily papers back that way. 

“Here's lookin’ at you, mister, with my 
choicest compliments!” 

And Peters tipped me an expressive 
and confidential wink, then gracefully 
raised his glass and allowed the moisture 
to ripple gratefully down his parched and 
deserving throat. 

Witt S. Grptey. 
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BY TELEPHONE TO MARS. 
Hits: Central, please connect me 


For a moment with the stars. 
I say, Central—That you, Tesla? 
Will you kindly give me Mars? 
Hello! up there. This Mars? Thank you. 
I don’t quite catch what you say. 
What's that? You can hear me plainly? 
And you tell me—fire away? 
All right. I would ask some questions, 
If you’ll condescend to tell 
What to do with men like Croker— 
Send them where—to—Hello!—Hell—? 
Will you guide us with your wisdom? 
Will you kindly let us know 
How to govern New York City? 
I don’t catch you quite. Hello! 
There is one thing—could you tell us, 
You would make us more content— 
Into whose capacious pockets 
All the blackmail money went? 
So? I am surprised ‘to hear it. 
Yet he was in on that ice. 
And he’s in on this thing also? 
Well now, really, that is nice. 
But Chief Devery—How about him? 
Much as all that, do you think? 
But the chain, though, will they find it? 
With the necessary link? 
Nixon is square. Glad to hear it. 
And we thought the same down here. 
Yet he is so thick with Croker, 
There was just a little fear. 
But why be so rough on Croker? 
Don’t you really think him square? 
I’m surprised at you, O, Martian, 
Did I really hear you swear? 
Hello! Central—What’s the matter? 
+ Lost connection with the stars? 
What! No swearing? But, I tell you, 
’Twas the other chap on Mars. 


Max Zim. 
se Fe S 


A DIPLOMATIC AFFAIR. 


“ IM,” said Mr. Gilhooly, looking 
up from his shovel to where his 
friend, Mr. Ryan, watched his 

labors from the shade of a convenient 

tree, “yez ought to go to wurrk.” 

Tim took the remnant of a clay pipe 
from his mouth and reflected a moment 
before he answered: “Sure, an’ I wud if 
I had ony wurrk to do.” 

“What kind of wurrk would yez be 
likin’? now?” inquired his companion, 
with a slight tinge of sarcasm in his 
voice; “ridin? in a carriage or sortin’ 
bung holes in a barr’l factory?” 

Mr. Ryan removed his pipe once more 
and spoke with dignity. “I wud like to 
git a job watchin’ other men wurrk.” 

Mr. Gilhooly looked disgusted. “So 
would ony man,” he remarked senten- 
tiously; “but if youse had a woman and 
childer at home ye’d be throwin’ a shovel 
and pick like the rest of us.” 

“Wull, I haven't,” Mr. Ryan answered, 
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in a tone which expressed perfectly his 
opinion of his wisdom in not saddling 
himself with these obstacles to the enjoy- 
ment of leisure. 

Mr. Gilhooly deigned no reply to this 
remark, which he considered a reflection 
on his own married state, and for a while 
the noise of the shovel and the humming 
of insects were the only sounds that broke 
the stillness of the summer afternoon. 

“Yez ought to wurrk fur Mr. Tracy,” 
Mike said at last. 

“Who's he?” inquired Mr. Ryan, with- 
out evincing much interest. 

“He's a mon thot lives goin’ on to half 
a mile beyant,” returned Mike. “He's 
got a big place, with greenhouses and 
fancy chickens an’ miles o’ grass. Sure, 
it keeps three min busy mowin’ the lawns. 
He has a lot of folks wurrkin’ fur him, 
mostly them what’s down on their luck— 
jail-birds an’ the like. Folks say he’s a 

rand. good mon; them call him a phi- 
eantroppist. Oi dunno what that is, 
but oi think’—here Gilhooly leaned 
nearer his listener and spoke in a mys- 
terious whisper—"that he must a’ been in 
jail hisself, he’s so fond o’ them that has.” 

“Does he pay good?” asked Tim 
briefly. : 

“He does'that, but he’s quare about 
givin’ a mon a job. Now yez might go 
up to him and ask fur wurrk in yer best 
style. tellin’ him yez ’ud do the wurrk of 
two min in wan day, an’ that ye never 
drink a drop. and he’d like as not tell ye 
‘no’; and then yez might do somethin’ 
foolish and he’d give yez a fine job with- 
out ever askin’ fur a riference from your 
last boss.” 

“Well, I think ’t would be foolish 
enough to tell him I never drink a drop 
onless he's a blind mon and can’t see the 
nose on me face,” remarked Mr. Ryan, 
putting a caressing hand up to his bril- 
liant-hued nasal appendage. 

“Tis good times them has that gits to 
wurrk fur him,” went on Gilhooly, ig- 
noring his companion’s speech. “The 
wurrk is aisy an’ the pay is high.” 

Tim Ryan rose laboriously from his 
seat on the grass. “I think,” said he, 
“that Pll go an’ ask this duck fur a job.” 

“Well. good luck to yez.” replied his 
friend. ‘‘an’ my advice is. do the most 
foolish thing yez can think of. An’ say, 
Tim, if ye see onything lyin’ down on the 
ground like a paper or a string or a dead 
leaf mavbe. pick it up. They do say that 
some o’ thim try ye by such tricks to see 
if ver handy.” 

“T'll do ut,” came Mr. Ryan’s answer 
down the dusty highway. 

Slowly the afternoon wore on, while 
Mike Gilhooly worked at the hard. dry 
ground with his shovel and pick. Now 
and then he slowly raised himself to 
glance down the road in the direction 
Tim had gone, but some time elapsed be- 
fore that person returned. 
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That he had news to tell could be seen 
at a glance, for he held his head high 4d 
his whole bearing showed the pride of 
triumph. He settled himself comfortably 
under the same tree he had left earlier in 
the afternoon. 

Then said he, ‘Mike, yer advice was 
geod.” 


‘(6 YEZ DID,’ ADMITTED MR. RYAN.” 


Drain by S. He Persicks 


“Why?” queried Mike, all interest. 
“Did yez remimber what Oi said an’ do 
somethin’ foolish?” 

Mr. Ryan leaned back against the tree 
and puffed at his pipe. ‘Did I do some- 
thin’ foolish?” he repeated. ‘““Why, mon, 
he wanted to give me a silver dollar and 
I wouldn't take it.” 

Mr. Gilhooly’s face wore an expression 
which might have indicated either disbe- 
lief of the other’s wards or doubt as to 
his sanity. “When Oi told yez to do 
somethin’ foolish Oi didn’t mean for yez 
to go as fur as that,” he said reproach- 
fully. “As long as you live, Tim, ye’'ll 
niver catch up wid that dollar.” 

“Ye told me to do the most foolish 
thing I could think of, an’ I done it,” re- 
torted Mr. Ryan pompously. 

“How did Mr. Tracy take ut?” ques- 
tioned Mike. 
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“Beautiful,” answered Tim, spreading 
out his hands as if to pronounce a bene- 
diction, “beautiful. ’Twas the finest thing 
I could a’ done. Look, ’twas this way. 
I met him as he was walkin’ down the 
path from his house. ‘Is this Mr. Tracy?” 
sez I, touchin’ me hat. ‘It is,’ sez he. 
Then I told him what I wanted. ‘What 
can ye do?’ he sez, an’ of course I give 
him a song an’ dance about me accom- 
plishments, he listenin’ and sayin’ nothin’, 
but smilin’ queer-like. But mind, while 
we was talkin’ we stood under a tree that 
was half dead. When I see the leaves a- 
fallin’ I remimbered yer words about 
pickin’ things up, and as fast as one ‘ud 
drop I'd stoop and carry it to me pocket. 
The old b’y looked pleased, but when I 
got through talkin’ all he said was: ‘I’m 
sorry, me man, but I haven't ony wurrk 
fur ye to-day;’ bu. he spoke pleasant-like, 
and he brought a dollar from his pocket, 
and he sez, “Take this.” he sez, ‘fur yer 
trouble pickin’ up the leaves.’ 

“An’ thin, Mike,” continued Tim, 
grandiloquently, “I remimbered yer ad- 


vice. It seemed like goin’ agin Provi- 
dence, but I stepped back from the 
money and I waved me hand careless 


like, an’ I sez: ‘’Tain’t worth no money,’ 
I sez, ‘just fur pickin’ up a few leaves. 
Sure, it bothered me to see them there.’ 

“Then he smiled all over, an’ he sez: 
*‘What’s yer name?’ 

“*Tim Ryan,’ sez I. 

““Well, Timothy,’ he sez, holdin’ out 
his hand, ‘I want to shake hands with ye. 
fur yer a man after me own heart. And 
Tim, he sez, ‘I’m goin’ to build a 
founting in this here front yard,’ he sez. 
‘and there'll be pipes to lay,’ he sez, ‘and 
what not, an’ I'll hire yez to watch the 
min,’ he sez, ‘an’ see that they do their 
wurrk. An’ when the founting’s done. 
I'll find somethin’ else fur yez to do,’ he 
sez. ‘It’s easy to see, Tim,’ he sez, ‘that 
yez ain’t no time-server.’ 

“ ‘No,’ I sez, proud like, ‘I never was 
in jail in me life.’” 

The shrill, sharp blast of many whistles 
from the town near by broke the silence 
that followed Tim’s tale. At these sounds 
Mike carried his pick and shovel to the 
side of the road and began putting on a 
ragged coat. which he took from the 
qrass. 

“Yez had luck,’’ he remarked meanwhile. 

“Luck!” repeated Tim, contemptu- 
cusly: “’twas me head got me the job.” 

“Oi give yez the advice.” retorted Mr. 
Gilhooly in a somewhat injured tone. 

“Yez did,” admitted Mr. Ryan, speak- 
ingly slowly; ‘“‘yez did, an’ good advice it 
was, but where’s the mon that would a 
folly’d it as clost as T did?” 

Mr. Gilhooly scratched his grizzled 
heard. 

“Right ye are, right ye are, Tim; it's 
not meself that could a’ done ir.’ 

Ina BrevoorT RosBerts. 
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RUSSELL SAGE AT EIGHTY-FIVE. 
commanding figures of the 


American 


THE SAGE OF WALL STREET. financial world. The years_ illustrate 


RussELL Sacer, aged eight-five, and his vitality, and the vast fortune, his 
a centi-millionaire, is one of the commercial industry and power. In 
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many respects, he is an epitome of the 
century just passed. In his boyhood he 
saw the changes which transformed 
northern New York from a wilderness 
to a garden. In his young manhood, he 
witnessed the introduction of the rail- 
way system, and with rare foresight 
took a business interest in the new 
method of transportation. He was one 
of the earliest railway financiers, and in 
those days acquired the knowledge and 
wisdom which were to be the foundation 
stone of his prosperity. For more than 
fifty years he and the railroads have 
grown up together. Their increase has 
been his increment, and the billions of 
wealth which they have created have paid 
tribute to their early companion. Even at 
the present time, when he has passed the 
four score mark, he is still a railway 
king in the full plentitude of his intel- 
lectual powers. This alone would have 
made him a conspicuous character in the 
industrial development of the nation. 
Yet it is but a small part of his achieve- 
ments. Scarcely one reader in a thou- 
sand knows that Mr. Sage has been a 
shrewd and_ successful shopkeeper, 
wholesaler and merchant. Nevertheless, 
he was all these, and worked hard in 
the old school of retail trade, which was 
twice as severe and onerous as that of 
to-day. At one time he was an active 
politician and applied the same energy 
to public life that he did to commer- 
cialism. In the arena he had more suc- 
cess than comes to the average politi- 
cian. He made an efficient alderman, 
county treasurer, delegate to the Whig 


National Convention, and member of 
Congress. He was one of the group 
of strong men who nominated General 


Taylor for president, and of the more 
notable group who organized the Repub- 
lican party. He retired from politics 
when he was looked upon as a prospec- 
tive leader. He was a capable representa- 
tive. and won the esteem of the country 
by his official fidelity, and what is always 
of greater importance from the poli- 
tician’'s viewpoint. he won the sympathy 
of the nation by originating the proposal 
for the United States government to pur- 
chase and set aside asa memorial the home 
of General George Washington, at Mount 
Vernon. This action has long been for- 
gotten, but at the time it made the New 
York Congressman one of the most 
talked of and most popular men in 
the country. His record as a mer- 
chant, politician. public official and 
railway magnate have been dwarfed 
by his prestige in finance. For more 
than a generation he has been one of the 
uncrowned kings of Wall Street. To 
him millions have meant no more than 
single dollars to ordinary citizens. Of 
him the same may be said as of Baron 
Rothschild: “He has not the time to 
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master finance because haute finance en- 
grosses his attention.” 

His Yankee ancestry reappears in his 
face, figure, speech and thought. Once, 
when Manhattan elevated stock was be- 
low par, someone asked him his age. He 
smiled, answered, and added: “but like 
the Elevated, I propose to go above a 
hundred!” 

To an impertinent friend, who asked 
what was the most philanthropic way of 
using a large fortune, he replied:— 

“Keep it constantly active, in order to 
give employment to the largest number 
of human beings.” 

When he gave Sage Hall to the Troy 
Female Seminary, someone said:— 

“Why didn’t you present it to some 
men’s college?” 

Mr. Sage responded quickly :— 

“The women needed it the most.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. Sage is 
marked by a parsimony that borders 
closely upon avarice. While he is one 
of the richest men in the world, he gives 
less to charities than many men and 
women who have not one one-hundredth 
of his fortune. This extreme frugality 
seems to have grown upon him in later 
life. According to old men, who knew 
him forty and fifty years ago, he was 
generous and helpful, but years of ex- 
Berience in Wall Street seem to have be- 
numbed, if not destroyed, his altruistic 
qualities. On one occasion a Nihilist en- 
tered his office and threatened to dyna- 
mite the place unless he received a large 
amount of money. His request being re- 
fused, he ignited the explosive, which 
killed himself and shattered the room. 
Mr. Sage. with wonderful presence of 
mind, sprang behind a clerk named Laid- 
law. According to Laidlaw the rich man 
seized him and used him as a shield. At 
any rate the clerk was severely wounded, 
and the millionaire was unhurt. After 
recovering his health, he naturally asked 
Mr. Sage for some compensation for the 
injuries, and was obliged to bring suit to 
recover damages. The case was a cause 
celebre in the New York courts, the jury 
giving Laidlaw a very heavy verdict. 
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A WOMAN MULTI-MILLIONAIRE. 


HE United States was the first 
country to give the same liberty 
and opportunity to woman as to 

man. The innovation, scarcely a half- 
century old, has been marked by aston- 
ishing results. The helpless sex, as it 
was once called by cynical observers, has 
invaded nine hundred and ninety-five of 
the one thousand callings enumerated by 
statisticians, and in each has achieved 
more or less success. Nowhere has it 
made greater progress than in the busi- 
ness world. Women capitalists are 
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numerous and several are now classed as 
millionaires. Of these, the most promi- 
nent is Mrs. Hetty Green, of New York 
city, who is reputed to be worth sixty 
millions of dollars. 

She was born in New Bedford, Mass. 
Her father was Edward Mott Robinson, 
a prosperous merchant of that city, and 
her mother was a member of the How- 
land family. Her business education be- 
gan in her childhood. Her father’s eye- 
sight was weak, and she was accus- 
tomed to read the financial news to him 
every day. When she was still in her 


“teens” she had a better knowledge of 
the stock market and of trade conditions 


MRS. HETTY GREEN, 


at home and abroad than is possessed by 
the average man of affairs. These years 
were invaluable, as they gave her the 
trained commercial sense, without which 
success is impossible in the domain of 
finance. Her education was exceedingly 
irregular. The first part of her child- 
hood was passed at her grandmother's 
home, where she began her schooling. 
She next went to a boarding school; then 
came the years in which she read the 
market reports to her father. At the age 
of fifteen she was sent to a private school 
in Boston. Amid all these changes she 
had the advantages of a governess, and at 
intervals traveled. 

In 1865 her father died. leaving a vast 
fortune, over which litigation is_ still 
pending. At that time she received one 
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million dollars, as a payment on account, 
which was the basis of her commercial 
operations. Since then she has received 
other payments from the estate at various 
times. In 1867 she married E. H. Green, 
a citizen of Vermont, by whom she had 
two children, Edward H. R. and Sylvia 
A. H., who were born in England, while 
she was traveling abroad. 

Her daily life was more like that of a 
manual laborer than of a merchant- 
prince. She rises early in her cheap 
little flat in Hoboken, N. J., spends a 
few minutes upon a light breakfast, and 
hurries to the ferry. She is almost the 
first person to arrive at her office in the 
Chemical Bank, on Broad- 
way. Here she labors swift- 
ly and tirelessly until after 

ark. 

Her rise in the financial 
world was very swift, and 
yet it did not appear to at- 
tract public notice for several 
years. Before the public was 
aware of the fact, she had 
become a_ banker, railway 
director, stock operator, real 
estate investor and capitalist. 
Her success led many people 
to believe at first that she was 
buta figurehead fora shrewd, 
unknown speculator. Not 
until she had defeated many 
groups of hostile financiers 
and predatory promoters did 
the world realize that she was 
a new and potent factor in 
the banking community. 

Her greatest achievement 
so far as the public is con- 
cerned took place in 1899, 
when she lent over a million 
dollars in cash ina single op- 
eration. The money market 
was tight, the need of the 
borrower great, and only one 
Wall Street magnate, Russell 
Sage, was supposed to be in 
a position capable of furnish- 
ing the ready money. Imagine, therefore, 
the general surprise when the poorly- 
dressed Mrs. Green came forward and took 
up the loan with the quickness of an auc- 
tioneer seizing a half-heard bid. 

_ Mrs. Green is a typical Yankee, even 
in her quiet and saturnine humor. To 
an over-dressed woman who had made 
unnecessary comments upon feminine 


- apparel she said:— 


“Wealthy people can afford to dress 
poorly. The poor and vulgar must wear 
fine clothing, if only for purposes of dis- 
guise.” 

Her retort to a dissipated official who 
pleaded a former excellent record as a 
reason for reinstatement, was:— 

“It is a wretched company which runs 
a locomotive after it is worn out.” 
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CHARLES R. FLINT. 


N 1867, in the graduating class of the 
I Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, was 
a youth of seventeen, named Charles 
R. Flint. He was born in Maine, but 
raised in the City of Churches. At that 
time he had earned an enviable reputation 
for indomitable application and enormous 
power of work. He was not a brilliant 
scholar or speaker, but in the Milton 
Literary Club, composed of the brightest 
students of the Insti- 
tute, he was regarded 
as one of its ablest 
members. After grad- 
uation, he entered into 
commercial life, and 
became first a clerk 
and then a junior part- 
ner in asmall shipping 
house known as Wil- 
liam R. Grace & Co. 
The firm had an un- 
pretentious office in 
downtown New York, 
and was insignificant 
compared with the 
older and larger 
houses of the neigh- 
borhood. Yet through 
the genius of its mem- 
bers, and especially of 
Flint, it was destined 
to become a great fi- 
nancial power, and its 
members to be multi- 
millionaires. The 
oung man applied to 
usiness the same 
principles that had 
made him _success- 
ful in the Institute. 
Within ten years he 
was a wealthy man. 
At forty he was worth 
more than a million; to-day he is ranked 
among the great capitalists of the world. 

The latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been marked by the organiza- 
tion of capital, and of heretofore com- 
peting concerns. In this movement 
Flint was a ‘master. In 1878, before he 
was thirty, he organized the Export 
Lumber Company, whose business soon 
rose to more than two hundred million 
feet of lumber a year. Three years later 
he began to organize the rubber industry, 
a giant task, which he completed in 1892. 
He was one of the first men to recog- 
nize the genius of Hiram Maxim and 
the value of his inventions. 

During this life of intense activity he 
found time to render official services to 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, and utilized his knowledge of 
those lands to bring about the present 
Bureau of American Republics. He 
transformed the miserable city of Para 
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CHARLES R. FLINT 


into the metropolis of northern Brazil. 

He has a quaint Yankee humor which 
is as well developed to-day as in his 
school years. In the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute the markings were on the basis of 
one hundred and _ were _ bulletined 
monthly. One day a group of boys were 
looking at the new bulletin, on which 
one of the hopeless dullards of the class 
was marked sixty-six. 

Flint said slowly :— 

“Sixty-six, that’s the very number of 
our year, and I hope when we get to ’99 
Jack will receive that figure!” 

Once a sanctimonious person remarked :— 

“Children should never be allowed to 
play with toys on Sunday!” 

“May they not play with religious 
toys?” he queried. 

“There are no religious toys, sir!” 

“Excuse me, there are!” 

“What are they then, sir?” 

“Noah’s Arks. 
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